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2  GHLOBOSIS   AND   ITS   TREATMENT. 

occasional  vomitiDgy  constipation,  diarrhoea  when  the  disease  has  lasted  a 
very  long  time ;  menstruation  painful^  irregular,  scanty,  discolored,  wantingr ; 
leucorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  sterility.  Such  is  a  picture,  or  rather  a  rough 
sketch  of  chlorosis.  This  frightful  train  of  symptoms  ordinarily  disappears 
with  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  the  ferruginous  preparations. 

In  chlorosis  how  ought  we  to  give  iron  ?  in  what  dose  ?  for  how  long  a 
time  ?  all  questions  which  therapeutists  have  scarcely  touched  upon,  and 
which  few  practitioners  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  thoroughly.  We 
except,  however^  Sydenham,  who  has  given  the  basis  of  a  good  treatment^ 
but  who  has  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  some  minutias  of  great  importance 
as  a  long  use  of  this  remedy  has  convinced  us. 

The  insoluble  preparations  ought  to  be  employed  in  general  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  treatment.    Iron  filings  hold  the  first  rank.    They  are  given  in 
powder,  in  a  spoonful  of  broth  or  in  sweetmeats,  morning  and  evening,  at 
the  two  principal  meals,  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  two  grains  each  time. 
If  this  dose  is  easily  borne,  it  is  increased  gradually  until  it  reaches  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains  for  each  meaL    It  is  essential  that  the  medicine  should 
be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  for  if  it  is  given  in  the  morning  fasting, 
as  many  physicians  do,  the  patients  feel  a  weight  at  the  stomach — ^a  very 
great  loathing — and  lose  their  appetite. 

When  the  iron  filings  are  not  borne  in  this  way,  we  prescribe  lozenges  of 
chalybeate  chocolate,  according  to  the  formula  which  we  ^ve  below,*  and 
we  administer  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  day.  K  the  pa- 
tient, on  the  contrary,  bears  the  iron  filings  well,  we  may  pass  to  the  soluble 
preparations,  such  as  the  lactate,  the  citrate  and  the  chlorides^f  iron.  Those 
which  we  prefer  to  all  others,  are  those  which  we  have  invented,  and  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  tartaric,  or  hydrochloric  gaseous  ehalyheate 
waters,  made  with  fifteen  grains  of  tartrate  or  perchloride  of  iron  dissolved 
in  a  bottle  of  artificial  Seltzer  water.  For  certain  women,  we  prescribe  the 
tartarized  tincture  of  iron,  iron  water,  chalybeate  wine,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

This  treatment,  which  ought  not  to  be  suspended  even  in  the  menstrual 
period,  should  be  continued  till  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. We  stop  then,  to  resume  a  month  after,  and  persist  in  the  same 
means  for  fifteen  days  or  three  weeks.  Then  we  leave  two  months  interval ; 
after  that  we  give  the  chalybeates  for  fifteen  days ;  and  we  should  do  thus 
for  a  year,  and  even  more ;  for,  if  it  is  easy  to  cure  chlorosis,  it  is  difficult  to 
cure  it  so  as  to  have  no  fear  of  relapses,  if  we  suspend  suddenly  the  use  of 
the  preparations  of  iron. 

Chlorosis  is  by  some  pathologists  considered  a  disease  of  almost  no  im- 
portance ;  but  contrary  to  this  opinion,  we  believe  chlorosis  is  a  very  serious 
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affeciioD,  aod  to  which  many  women-are  subject  all  their  lives,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  are  without  cessation,  in  danger  of  a  relapse ;  or,  indeed,  which 
is  more  common,  they  preserve  with  the  appearance  of  health  most  of  the 
functional  troubles  which  are  the  appendages  of  confirmed  chlorosis. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  say,  because  it  is  a  truth  which  one  perceives  in 
growing  old  in  the  practice,  that  iron,  after  having  rapidly  removed  the  most 
grave  symptoms  of  chlorosis,  sometimes  becomes  suddenly  powerless,  and 
leaves  us  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  a  disease  which  it  appears,  in  general, 
to  subdue  with  so  much  facility.  The  drug,  in  this  case,  acts  with  as  much 
less  certainty  as  the  affection  is  of  longer  standing,  and  above  all,  as  the 
relapses  have  been  more  frequent 

Some  patients  present  a  singular  phenomenon.  For  a  time,  longer  or 
shorter,  they  bear  considerable  doses  of  iron,  with  a  rapid  improvement  of 
the  symptoms  of  chlorosis ;  then  suddenly  they  are  made  uncomfortable  by 
the  medicine,  and  appear  to  be  in  a  sort  of  saturated  state.  The  physician 
ought  then  to  stop  it^  to  resume  it  afterward  according  to  the  mode  we  have 
before  pointed  out. 

The  indication  for  the  employment  of  the  fermgmons  preparations,  plain 
as  it  may  be,  cannot  be  always  easily  filled  by  the  physician.  The  state  of 
the  stomachj  or  that  of  the  intestines — a  susceptibility  which  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee,  put  in  the  way  an  invincible  obstacle.  It  is  not  the  less  neces- 
saiy  to  have  continually  in  view  the  end  to  be  attained,  sooner  or  later ;  and 
for  many  weeks,  and  even  many  months,  to  modify  the  irritability  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  to  accustom  the  economy  to  the  impression  of  the  chaly- 
beates. 

When  there  is  in  chlorotics  a  disposition  to  diarrhoea,  it  is  expedient  not  to 
commence  by  the  administration  of  iron ;  above  all,  not  to  prescribe  its  sol- 
uble preparations.  But  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, columbo,  the  diascordium,  powdered  crabs*  eyes  in  the  dose  of  from  4 
to  8  grains  at  each  meal ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  dose  of  from  ^  to  f  of 
a  grain,  in  a  potion  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day,  should  be  given  with 
the  design  of  checking  the  diarrhoea. 

When  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gastric  irritability  is  allayed, 
we  give  with  these,  at  first,  small  doses  of  iron  filings,  or  of  some  other 
ferruginous  preparation — ^but  little  soluble — and  we  increase  gradually  the 
proportional  quantity  of  the  chalybeates,  till  we  have  made  the  patient  bear 
from  15  to  80  grains  of  iron. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  there  exists  a  constipation  which  nothing  can 
conquer,  we  associate  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  a  soluble  salt  of  iron,  the  tartrate, 
the  citrate,  or  better,  the  perchloride  with  aloes,  so  as  to  cause  to  be  taken  f 
gr.  to  IJ  grs.  of  aloes  a  day,  with  11, 15,  or  80  grains  of  the  chalybeate 
salt  These  pills  should  be  given  at  a  meaL  This  precaution  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  aloes  has  here  the  double  advantage  of  acting  as  a  laxative  and  as 
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an  emmenagogue.  It  follows  that  if  the  chlorosis  is  accompanied  bj  mono* 
rrhagia,  which  is  somewhat  frequent,  aloes  should  never  be  administered  ; 
but  we  should  replace  it  by  powdered  rhubarb,  or  better  by  magnesia,  whicli 
the  patient  should  take  at  night  before  going  to  bed. 

It  is  an  accredited  opinion  among  physicians  that  chlorosis  is  a  disease 
which  affects  only  young  girls,  Febris  alba  virginum.  This  generally  re- 
ceived idea  is  false  in  all  points,  and  every  day  it  gives  rise  to  mistakes 
which  have  a  sad  influence  on  treatment  Chlorosis,  we  hasten  to  say,  is  in 
general  a  disease  of  youth,  but  it  is  still  very  common  in  adult  age.  It  shows 
itself  also  with  women  at  the  turn  of  life ;  and  in  fine  we  have  seen  it  twice 
afler  this  epoch — ^in  one  woman  of  52  years,  and  another  of  57 — and  with 
both  these  patients  the  chlorosis,  characterized  by  its  peculiar  symptoms, 
was  easily  cured  by  the  chalybeates. 

Of  Chlorosis  considered  in  its  elements.  We  have  seen  the  happy  influ- 
ence of  iron  upon  chlorosis,  when  it  shows  itself  with  the  whole  train  of 
symptoms  which  we  have  above  indicated ;  but  the  disease  does  not  always 
show  itself  with  this  tnun  complete,  but  frequently,  more  frequently  even, 
it  only  makes  itself  known  by  its  connection  with  some  one  of  these  symp- 
toms. ^'  The  symptomatic  expression  is  incomplete,"  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  happy  language  of  Becamier,  but,  incomplete  as  it  is,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  it  under  the  penalty  of  never  attacking  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
and  of  fighting  only  against  an  accident  which  we  may  subdue  for  an  instant, 
but  which  will  soon  reproduce  itself  with  as  much  intensity  as  before,  and 
under  another  form  if  not  under  the  same. 

The  decoloration  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  that  of  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes,  may  exist  alone  without  any  other  accompaniment  than 
shortness  of  breath  and  disorders  of  the  circulation.  This  form  is  the  most 
simple,  is  easily  recognized,  and  is  cured  with  facility. 

But  frequently,  before  the  decoloration  has  arrived  at  its  height,  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  chlorosis,  such  as  neuralgias,  nervous  troubles,  disorders 
of  digestion,  &c.  &c  of  the  menstrual  flow,  appear  together  or  singly,  and 
then  the  common  run  of  physicians,  who  take  care  to  judge  from  the  sum 
of  the  elements  of  diagnosis,  do  not  recognize  the  chlorosis  which,  though 
less  complete,  is  not  less  real. 

Nervous  accompaniments.  Hysteria  and  convulsions  frequently  attack 
women  after  great  losses  of  blood,  afler  confinement,  after  suckling,  and 
young  girls  who  are  beginning  to  be  chlorotic  These  nervous  troubles 
yield  with  facility  to  the  chalybeate  preparations.  The  hysteric  convulsions 
are  not  always  so  happily  combated  as  idiopathic  spasms.  Always  when 
this  spasmodic  state  occurs  in  a  woman  of  good  color,  vigorous,  and  who 
presents  no  other  indication  of  chlorosis,  it  is  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  ferruginous  drugs. 

Neuralgia,  Neuralgia  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  pf  chlorosis,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  of  twenty  chlorotic  women  perhaps  nineteen  have  neuralgia. 
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The  neuralgia  does  not  always  well  declare  itself,  and  it  happens  that  the 
patient  and  the  phjsidan  are  both  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
Women  complain  of  head-ache  or  stomach-ache,  of  pains  in  the  legs,  &c.  &c. 
A  superficial  examination  permits  one  only  to  perceive  an  ordinary  cephal- 
algia, a  stomach-ache  analagous  to  that  which  accompanies  difficult  diges- 
tion—or wandering  pains  which  are  attributed  to  fatigue  or  lassitude  ;  but 
in  looking  closer  one  perceives  the  neuralgic  nature  of  these  pains.  The 
pain  in  the  head  is  seated  in  the  eyebrows,  the  temples,  the  malar  re^on, 
the  teeth,  in  a  word,  in  the  track  of  the  nerves  of  the  fiflh  pair,  and  of  their 
branches.  Almost  never  does  it  attack  the  two  sides  at  once,  but  it  passes 
from  right  to  left,  or  remains  fixed  in  one  point ;  all  of  a  sadden  it  moves 
and  fixes  itself  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  it  also  abandons  to  seat 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  of  its  branches,  or  yet  again  in  the 
divers  branches  of  the  lumbo-abdominal  plexus ;  then  the  head-ache  returns 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  system  cease. 

This  changeableness  in  the  seat  of  the  pain  is  very  remarkable  and  very 
conunon ;  sometimes,  however,  the  neuralgia  affects  a  single  part — ^the  head, 
or  the  stomach.  It  is  rare  that  it  fixes  itself  obstinately  in  other  parts  of 
the  system ;  we  have,  however,  seen  it  in  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  in  the 
clitoris,  in  the  superficial  cervical  plexus,  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus ;  but  these  cases  do  not  often  present  themselves. 

These  forms  of  neuralgia,  if  one  will  observe  carefully,  are  almost  never 
seen  in  men,  and  affect  almost  exclusively  feeble  women  and  who  evidently 
have,  or  have  had,  symptoms  of  chlorosis. 

When  neuralgia  is  the  predominant  phenomenon  of  chlorosis,  whether  it 
attacks  the  head  or  is  seated  in  the  stomach,  it  is  cured  ordinarily  by  the  use 
of  preparations  of  iron,  less  easily  however  than  simple  chlorosis. 

The  temporo-facial  neuralgia,  (so  improperly  called  tic-douloureux,  which 
name  ought  to  be  reserved  for  convulsive  neuralgia,)  has  been  advantage- 
ously treated  by  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  in  large  doses ;  and  Hutchinson, 
who  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  mode,  (Benj.  Hutchinson, 
cases  of  neuralgia  spasmodica,  London,  1812,)  says  he  has  seen  nearly  two 
hundred  cases  of  cure.  He  gave  from  80  grains  to  a  drachm  of  sub-car- 
bonate of  iron  mixed  with  honey  three  times  a  day.  Wittke  has  obtained 
from  it  the  most  happy  results ;  he  has  given  it  in  the  dose  of  22  grains 
with  4  grains  of  canellae  three  times  a  day.  (Hufeland  Journal,  1828,  t  4.) 
The  English  journals  abound  in  observations  which  show  the  same  thing. 
But  other  physicians  are  far  from  being  so  fortunate,  and  iron,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  has  fallen  into  discredit,  which  is  not  removed  by  the  exaggeration 
of  our  neighbors  across  the  sea. 

As  we  have  made  a  great  number  of  therapeutic  experiments  upon  iron, 
and  especially  on  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron ;  as,  in  neuralgia  especially  we 
have  very  frequently  administered  it,  it  has  been  easy  for  us  to  perceive  the 
cause  of  the  discrepancies  of  therapeutists.    When  we  have  given  iron  to 
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chlorotic  women,  or  to  those  who,  having  only  begun  to  be  chlorotic,  were 
attacked  by  violent  neuralgias,  we  have  most  frequently  been  successful ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  gave  it  to  men,  or  to  women  who  were  not  at  all  chlo- 
rotic, the  sub-carbonate  of  iroa  almost  constantly  failed.  One  can  say,  then, 
in  expressing  these  results,  that  the  chalybeate  salt  is  useful  in  neuralgias 
only  because  these  complaints  commonly  depend  on  chlorosis,  which  is  cured 
by  iron. 

However,  in  the  very  case  in  which  iron  has  cured  the  neuralgias,  it  has 
not  done  so  instantly,  and  a  somewhat  long  time,  eight,  fifteen,  thirty  days, 
and  even  more,  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  a  genuine  cure.  Accordingly, 
in  the  treatment  of  neuralgias  of  the  face  we  always  lay  aside  Hutchinson's 
method  as  a  means  of  quieting  the  attack,  and  we  have  recourse  at  once  to 
topical  applications  of  extract  of  datura  stramonium,  or  of  belladonna ;  to 
blisters  by  means  of  ammonia,  which  we  sprinkle  with  chlorohydrate  or 
sulphate  of  morphine ;  when  in  this  way  the  pains  are  soothed,  it  is  then 
that  the  chalybeates  become  usefuL  They  cure  the  general  condition  on 
which  the  neuralgia  depends,  and  thus  effectively  prevent  relapses.  Let  us 
say,  before  closing  concerning  neuralgia,  that  the  carbonate  of  iron  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  any  special  advantage,  and  that  all  the  chalybeates,  pro- 
vided they  are  given  in  large  doses,  possess  the  same  properties. 

Gastrcdgia.  Gastral^  in  chlorotic  women,  or  in  those  who  already  pre- 
sent some  one  of  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis,  has  some  peculiar  traits  on 
which  it  is  here  important  to  dwell.  It  is  not  at  first  continuous,  that  is,  re- 
turns only  afler  an  interval  of  two,  three,  or  four  days ;  afterward  the  at- 
tacks are  nearer  together  and  return  every  day,  and  even  many  times  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  ingestion  of  food  is  the  most  frequent  occa- 
sion of -their  return.  K  this  food  is  of  those  kinds  which  most  trouble  the  sick, 
pain  may  follow  immediately  upon  its  ingestion ;  but,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  meal  and  the  return  of  the 
pain  is  at  least  two  or  three  hours.  The  feeling  which  the  patient  has  is 
sometimes  that  of  a  weight  at  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  that  of  gnaw- 
ings  which  simulate  extreme  hunger,  sometimes  cramps  or  burnings  which 
are  referred  to  the  same  region ; — ^it  is  to  this  part  that  the  pain  is  usually 
limited,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  usually  makes  itself 
felt  behind  the  sternum,  and  in  the  back  at  the  height  of  the  stomach.  Fre- 
quently, as  M.  Bassereau  has  well  shown,  it  complicates  inter-costal  neural- 
gia, and  even  appears  to  be  an  irradiation  of  this  neuralgia.  These  pains 
are  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  oppression,  which  shows  itself  by 
sighings,  by  yawnings,  and  by  a  desire  to  loosen  the  clothes  which  at  all 
press  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  sufferings 
so  frequently  renewed,  frequently  so  protracted,  digestion  appears  unaffected, 
food  is  never  rejected,  nutrition  of  the  oi^ans  goes  on  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  the  fteces,  by  their  consistence  and  appearance,  show  a  complete  diges- 
tion of  the  alimentary  matter.    The  appetite  undergoes  at  the  same  time  a 
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modification  more  or  lees  remarkable ;  there  is  eager  desire  for  food,  but 
scarcely  has  any  nourishment  entered  the  stomach  when  the  patient  feels  an 
unconquerable  satiety ;  yet  some  eat  much  and  with  aridity,  but  scarcely  is 
the  meal  ended  when  hunger  is  again  felt ;  and  the  desire  is  sometimes  to 
them  so  unexpected  and  so  frequently  renewed,  that  they  place  food  near 
their  bed  to  take  in  the  middle  of  the  night  The  thirst,  ordinarily  in- 
creased, though  there  is  neither  fever  nor  abundant  secretions,  participates 
in  the  derangements  which  all  the  sensations  experience  which  pertain  to 
the  digestive  apparatus ;  in  a  word,  in  the  comparison  of  these  symptoms, 
there  is  trouble  in  the  sensations,  and  there  may  be  integrity  of  the  func- 
tions. 

By  these  characteristics  we  clearly  recognize  a  nervous  affection ;  and 
we  cannot  confound  the  symptoms  we  have  described  with  those  of  chronic 
gastritis,  ordinarily  followed  by  a  disgust  at  food,  causing  a  severe  pain  after 
eating,  accompanied  by  difficult  digestion,  speedily  followed  by  diarrhoea  and 
wasting ;  as  to  the  rest,  one  should  observe  that  chronic  gastritis  does  not 
disappear  to  alternate  with  neuralgias  of  the  face  or  head,  while  in  gastral- 
^a  we  see  affections  seated  in  the  nerves  of  the  cheeks,  or  in  those  of  the 
forehead,  appear  at  the  same  time  that  the  pains  of  the  stomach  disappear, 
and  cease  immediately  on  the  return  of  the  latter.  This  characteristic  is  of 
great  importance,  because  the  diseases  which  displace  each  other  have  prob- 
ably always  the  same  seat  and  the  same  nature,  as  one  can  see  in  the  suc- 
cession of  catarrhs,  and  in  the  progress  of  rheumatisms. 

In  seeking  to  establish  a  difference  between  neuralgic  pains  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  infiammatory  affections  of  this  viscera,  we  have  not  spoken  of 
heart-burnings  and  vomitings  which  we  observe  so  frequently  in  chronic 
gastritis ;  experience  having  taught  us,  in  fact,  that  these  symptoms  some- 
times accompany  affections  purely  nervous.  We  have  believed  that  we 
ought  to  omit  them  as  differential  signs. 

Gastralgia  once  established  is  accompanied  by  derangement  more  or  less 
notable  in  the  functions  of  the  bowels,  the  stools  become  rare,  the  fcecal  sub- 
stances hard,  and  colics  are  frequently  felt 

Gastralgia  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  leucorrhoea ;  this  flux  indi- 
cates nothing  as  to  the  usefulness  of  iron,  for  it  is  observed  also  in  gastritis, 
which  iron  is  far  firom  benefiting. 

The  form  of  neuralgia  common  to  men  and  women  who  do  not  present 
any  symptom  of  chlorosis,  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  fixedness  very 
different  from  that  which  we  have  been  studying,  and  which  alternates  fre- 
quently with  neuralgic  pains  attacking  different  parts  of  the  system.  In 
women  it  is  compatible  with  a  lively  coloring  of  the  skin,  with  a  menstrua- 
tion scanty  but  red,  with  a  chronic  leucorrhoea ;  while  the  chlorotic  gastralgia 
is  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  leucorrhoea,  but  the  blood  of  the  courses  is  dis- 
colored, being  commonly  pale. 

But,  while  the  gastrsJgia  which  is  connected  with  chlorosis,  and  the  symp- 
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toms  of  which  we  have  carefully  pointed  out,  is  cured  easily  enough  by  the 
chalybeates,  the  other  is  almost  always  aggravated  by  the  same  means. 

Iron,  under  whatever  form  administered,  is  useful  in  chlorotic  gastralgia. 
Steel  filings,  aethiops  martial,  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  the  hydrate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  are  most  commonly  employed,  because  these  preparations 
are  less  expensive.  We  ought  always  to  remember  that  the  sub-carbonate 
of  iron  is  frequently  badly  prepared,  and  consequently  is  unequal  in  its 
mode  of  action.  At  the  beginning  of  treatment  one  ought  always  to  avoid 
the  soluble  preparations  of  iron,  because  they  frequently  increase  the  pwn. 

The  chalybeates,  in  gastralgia,  are  given  at  first  mixed  with  a  bitter  ex- 
tract and  some  aromatic  preparation.     The  following  formula  is  somewhat 

common: 

jR.     Ferri  rament.  5ij. 

Canellse  pulv.  gra.  xv.  I 

GentiansB  exU  q.  s. 

Ad.  f.  mass.  piL 
The  patient  may  take  at  first  a  small  quantity  of  this  pill  mass,  so  as  not  to 
ingest  more  than  1^  grains  of  filings  at  a  time,  and  always  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  in  the  course  of  the  meal. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  dose  of  iron  thus  small  increases  the  gastral- 
gia for  several  days.  This  accident  discourages  the  patients,  but  ought  not 
to  frighten  the  physician.  He  should  continue  it  in  the  same  doses  till  the 
gastralgia  is  at  the  same  point  as  before  the  commencement  of  treatment 
Increase  then  the  dose  of  iron,  and  so  on  until  there  is  taken  at  each  meal 
half  a  drachm,  or  at  least  a  scruple  of  filings ;  afterwards  pass  to  the  solu- 
ble preparations,  which  should  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  treatment  As 
for  the  rest,  we  ought  to  recommend  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chlorosis,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  use  of  iron  ought  to  be  suspended 
and  resumed  many  times,  even  though  the  gastralgia  may  be  entirely  cured. 
When  there  is  at  the  same  time  gastralgia  and  pyrosis,  iron  is  ordinarily 
badly  borne.  It  is  proper,  then,  to  give  at  first,  for  some  days,  magnesia  in 
a  dose  slightly  laxative,  and  a  little  afterwards  an  infVision  of  quassia  amara, 
or  of  simarouba.  Ailer  this  prefatory  treatment,  the  chalybeates  regain  all 
their  adaptedness.  That  which  we  have  said  above  of  neuralgia  of  the 
face  applies  also  to  gastralgia.  It  happens,  and  this  is  observed  especially 
in  women  who  for  long  years  have  a  painful  stomach — ^it  happens,  we  say, 
that  in  spite  of  the  chalybeate  preparations,  and  when  the  appetite  and 
strength  have  returned  a  long  time  before,  that  gastralgia  persists  with  a 
painful  obstinacy.  Theriac  plasters,  frictions  of  the  cerate  of  datura,  or 
belladonna,  ammoniacal  vesicatories,  simple  or  sprinkled  with  morphine,  the 
cautery,  moxas,  the  internal  use  of  bismuth,  of  magnesia,  of  datura  stramo- 
nium, of  opium  will  then  complete  this  difiicult  cure. 

So,  also,  these  therapeutic  means  are  sometimes  necessary  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment  to  diminish  the  acuteness  of  the  pains  which 
iron  in  certain  cases  increase^. 
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It  yet  remains  for  us,  before  going  farther,  to  lay  down  some  rules  with 
regard  to  diet 

The  articles  of  diet  which  the  stomach  digests  without  pain,  vary  neariy 
as  much  as  the  patients.  Some  persons  can  bear  only  milk ;  others  are  less 
troubled  by  meats  than  vegetables ;  others  search  for  pastry,  and  prepara- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

These  individual  dispositions  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
one  sets  out  to  prescribe  a  diet,  for  it  is  never  proper  to  imitate  those  phy- 
sicians, who,  considering  the  digestibility  of  food  in  an  absolute  manner,  put 
all  their  patients  upon  exactly  the  same  diet.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  special  susceptibilities,  and  to  follow  the  indications  which  they  offer, 
however  strange  they  may  appear.  This  is  the  method  which  we  have 
followed  as  steadily  as  possible,  allowing  the  patient  those  articles  of  diet 
which  his  daily  experience  has  caused  him  to  know  to  be  the  most  digesti- 
ble. "We  have  endeavored,  besides,  to  moderate  the  quantity,  so  as  to  allow 
only  a  fourth  or  half  of  the  food  which  an  individual  uses  in  health,  and 
when  there  is  no  repugnance  to  any  article  of  diet,  we  prescribe  soups, 
white-meats,  roasts,  &c.,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, such  as  beans  and  lentils,  the  too  oflen  repeated  use  of  which  in  the 
hospitals,  is  surely  one  of  the  causes  which  render  success  there  much  more 
rare  than  in  the  city. 

The  neuralgias  which  attack  other  parts  than  the  nerves  of  the  face  and  of 
the  stomach,  should  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  temporo-facial  neuralgia^ 
and  as  to  the  chlorosis  by  the  general  means. 
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DEIJVERED  BEFORE  THE  GRADUATING  MEDICAL  CLASS  OF  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE,  NOV.,  1849. 

BT    NOAH    HABTIN,    H.    D.,    DOVER,    N.    H. 

Young  Gentlemen  : — You  will  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  successful  arrival  at  the  distinguished  position  you  this  day  occupy — a 
position  which,  although  its  attainment  has  cost  you  much  toil,  much  intel- 
lectual exertion,  and  perhaps  some  physical  privation,  yet  can  but  be  by 
you  esteemed  a  full,  an  ample  reward  for  each  and  for  every  effort. 

You  are  now  about  to  be  initiated  into  a  profession  of  high,  of  honorable 
and  of  ancient  standing — a  profession,  which,  from  its  earliest  history,  has 
embraced  many  of  the  most  gifted,  learned,  virtuous  and  indefatigable  minds 
in  every  age — ^minds  which  have  not  only  grappled  successfully  with  the  sci- 
ences which  immediately  pertain  to  the  healing  art,  but  with  those  of  the 
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whole  cncydopedia ; — ^iiiinds  v;liicli  liavc  not  Ikjcu  content  in  relieving  dis- 
tress and  pliysical  pain  in  tl  oir  own  ppniliar  profesMonal  way,  but  have 
seized  at  tln^  vciy  pillai-s  of  ).»oral  antjuisli  and  mental  pahi,  and  sought 
their  cntii-o  jtrostratioii; — i.\indj5  wJiose  pltilanthropy,  learning  and  self- 
dcvotii»n,  luiA^  cqnallpd  any  in  tlic  can.-".'  of  linmanity,  amelioration  and 
Iiiiiiiai)  pi*ogiv^^ : — Y.lioo  exertions  hav*:  conferred  enduring  honor  on  their 
profe^'jon,  and  made  for  themselvo:>  pedestals  high  and  permanent  in  fame's 

iisiii'  leniple. 

It  sliuuld  l>c,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  your  determination  and  ceaseless 
care,  noi  only  to  sustain  the  profession  in  its  present  elevation,  but  to 
odd  to  it<«  usefulness,  its  learning  and  its  renown.  To  do  this,  you  roust  add 
to  your  oY/n  usefulness,  to  your  own  learning,  to  your  own  distinction,  by 
continual  accretions  «»i  knowledge  of  a  sound,  practical,  as  well  as  a  theo* 
retical  eharaetcr — hy  mi  unfaltering  and  honorable  pursuit  of  your  profes- 
sion—  turning  a  ide  lor  r*o  obstacles — for  no  fortuitous  circumstances. 
Onward,  onward,  must  be  your  motto. 

ThoHijh  dark  the  night, 

Though  li^ne  and  drear  the  way, 
You  must  not  falter, 

Tou  mast  not  delay. 

The  profession  upon  which  yon  are  about  to  enter,  though  highly  honorable 
and  full  of  promises  of  distinction  and  pecuniary  reward,  yet  is  fraught 
witli  difficulties,  per[)lexities,  labors,  responsibilities  and  solicitudes,  v^hich 
will  be  likely  to  tax  your  mental  and  your  physical  powers  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Its  promises  arc  to  those,  an<l  tliose  only  who  laljor  manfully, 
who  uivestigato  carefully  and  perse vcringly,  wlio  treasure  daily  from  the 
well-spring  of  an  enlightened  observation,  and  who  scatter  discriminately 
the  accumulation  at  the  demands  of  suffering  humanity.  Seasons  of  doubt, 
perplexity  and  fearful  in.sufHcienoy — scenes  of  wretchedness,  anguish,  horror, 
agonizing  deatli,  in  all  their  multiform  and  varied  shapes,  are  ever  before 
you,  with  all  the  stirring,  soul-felt  emotions  of  which  the  sympathies 
indigenous  in  your  natures  are  capable,  and  which  will  be  elicited  on  such 
occasions — watchfulness  and  solicitude,  nightly  encountering  the  dark,  the 
drear,  the  [leltingp  of  tlic  storm,  the  furious  assaults  of  the  angry  elements, 
the  overwhelming  chill  of  loneliness,  the  dispiriting  whisperings  of  want  of 
success,  are  all  to  be  jjet,  encountered  and  surmounted.  Aye,  more ;  the 
vile  tongue  of  ingratitude,  misrepresentation  and  slander  even,  will  dart  its 
venomed  pohit  and  uliuosl  taint  the  sweets  of  doing  good. 

These,  j'oung  gentlemen,  are  a  catalogue  that  lower,  and  frown,  and 
threaten,  and  will  not  down,  but  cluster  round  the  sojourn  medical,  and  give 
it  sad  variety. 

But,  avast  I  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  picture — another  face  to  this 
portraiture,  whose  m4;llowing  tints  can  soften  down  its  sombre  hue,  and 
make  even  more  than  tolerable  its  repulsive  lineaments.    There  will  be  sea- 
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BODS  of  deciflioDy  oonfidenoe^  hope — scenes  of  exaltation,  joy,  life,  recovery-* 
wlien  hearts  will  OTcrflow  M'ith  the  Avana  and  undi:  ( uibliiig  giish  of  grati- 
tude-—when  labors  well  iierformcd  and  Lucce^sful  v, ill  bt.  --Lon,  aiid  I'olt,  and 
appreciated,  and  acknowledged — when  hearts  responsive  will  meet,  and 
thoughts  coniiniiigle,  and  a  combined  gratitude  a^ceiid  to  Him  who  feels  our 
grief  and  gives  our  jo}'.  This  will  be  happii^ess — this  will  be  a  sun  whose 
kindly  rays  will  scatter  wide — eziiel  the  gloomy  aspect  of  your  niglit  pro- 
fessional, luid  shed  a  radiance  that  will  obliterate  hi  a  moment  years  of  mis- 
construction, hardship,  and  the  spleen  of  malign  ignorance. 

You  have  now,  young  gentlemen,  arrived  at  a  point  through  your  own 
exertions  and  the  essential  aids  afforded  you  by  these  distinguished  teachers 
of  the  medical  sciences,  where  you  will  be  able  to  prosecute  your  studies 
with  increased  advantage  and  success.  Your  fonner  apphcation,  and  their 
guidance,  have  but  furnished  you  with  the  implements  by  which  to  proceed 
in  your  studies  with  increased  facility  and  augmented  profit.  Your  having 
obtained  the  honors  of  this  College,  should  not,  and  I  trust  will  not  be  con- 
strued as  the  consummation  of  your  studies.  No  impression  is  more  surely 
fatal  to  success  and  distinction  in  the  profession,  than  that  which  supposes 
when  the  doctorate  is  obtained,  the  education  is  finished,  is  perfected.  Ed- 
ucation is  never  finished,  and  especially  that  of  the  medicid  practitioner, 
until  the  abiHty  to  acquire  is  extinct.  He  must  study  always  and  hitently-— 
observe  carefully  and  constantly — and  compare  his  own  deductions  with 
those  of  others  recorded  in  the  books.  .  He  must  note  what  occui*s  to  him 
novel  in  nature,  or  extraordinary  in  character,  and  seek  for  a  parallel  in  the 
observations  of  others ;  and,  if  of  sufficient  moment,  communicate,  that 
others  may  profit  by  his  experience. 

Every  case  the  young  pi*actitioner  is  called  to  visit  should  be  a  subject  of 
study— a  lesson ;  should  be  examined  most  scrutinizingly  at  the  bedside; 
and  reviewed  at  his  earliest  leisure,  aided  by  the  dcbcriptive  light  of  well 
approved  and  recent  authors.  The  operation  of  remedies  should  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  care — their  forms,  their  quantities,  and  their  effects,  nhould 
be  written  indelibly  on  the  memory's  tablet,  and  their  properties,  chemical 
and  physical,  reviewed,  and  reviewed  until  they  become  as  familiar  as  their 
ordinary  appellations. 

When  practice  begins,  research  should  have  a  renovated  date— a  date 
never  to  be  dimmed  or  obliteratecl  by  lapse  of  time  or  force  of  circumstan- 
oes,  while  medication  for  disease  is  the  purpose  of  life.  However  learned 
in  books,  or  rich  in  experience,  still  there  will  be  much  found  to  learn,  and 
much  to  acquire  from  both  sources.  The  truest  indication  of  real  knowledge 
is  the  deep  sense  of  the  iuunensity  that  remains  to  bo  known.  The  greater 
the  acquisition,  the  greater  the  power  to  acquire.  The  more  extensive  and 
the  more  profound  the  accumulation — ^thc  more  enlarged  and  enlarging  the 
circle  of  usefulness,  and  the  rational  objects  and  ends  of  life. 

Progress  in  knowledge,  and  in  wisdom,  and  in  usefulness  makes  man 
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happy-— makes  man  honorable,  and  makes  man  dignified — ^and  makes  Him 
approximate  nearer  and  nearer  his  great  original.  For  these  objects  man 
should  live,  should  labor,  and  should  venture  all  but  his  good  name  and  his 
happiness.  No  ordinary  attainments  should  satisfy  you — no  common-place 
standing  should'suffice.  To  move  along  in  respectable  cast,  and  make  a 
good  livelihood  only  by  your  profession,  should  not  be  the  sum  of  your  am- 
bition. Yon  should  aim  at  high  attainments,  high  usefulness,  high  distinc- 
tion ;  and  these  are  only  reached  by  labor, — timely,  well-directed  and  unre^ 
mitting.  You  should  determine  to  know  your  profession  more  thoroughly, 
to  practice  it  more  judiciously,  more  scientifically,  more  perseveringly,  and 
more  beneficially  than  those  who  have  preceded  you,  or  may  surround  and 
compete  with  you. 

Medicine  is  a  progressive  profession  in  all  its  branches,  and  every  one  of 
its  members  are  bound  in  honor  and  fidelity  to  aid  its  advancement.  And 
as  it  advances  increased  advantages  are  ofiered  to  the  initiates  ;  and  if  they 
do  not  come  to  its  labors,  its  privileges,  its  honors  and  its  rewards  with 
increased  fervor  and  abilities,  there  will  be  an  apparent  want  of  effective 
talent,  taste  or  zeal. 

Let  no  one  falter  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  genius,  opportunity  or  means. 
It  is  not  the  most  brilliant  genius  that  collects  and  establishes  the  soundest 
practical  facts.  Opportunity  will  always  present  to  those  who  seek  for  it, 
and  means  are  oflen  self-creating,  and  often  come  when  least  wooed.  Will 
strongly,  pursue  energetically,  and  never  falter — never,  never  despair,  and 
you  will  accomplish  what  you  wilL  Place  your  mark  high,  keep  your  eye 
upon  it,  and  march  forward,  regardless  of  obstacles,  with  all  honesty  and 
fearlessness,  and  you  will  reach  it.  Whatever  has  been  done,  can  again  be 
done,  and  more  even ;  and  man  to  know  no  limit  to  his  attainments  and  suc- 
cess, must  know  no  limit  to  his  resolve,  to  his  pursuit,  to  his  aspiring  confi- 
dence. 

It  does  not  require  genius  to  climb  the  heights  of  science,  to  apply  the 
sciences  to  the  arts,  and  carry  out  practical  detail^.  Genius  is  frequently 
in  the  way,  embarasses,  guides  falsely,  is  fitful,  splendid  but  fallacious — en- 
rapturing with  sparkling  fancy,  but  marring,  ruining — inutile  in  the  essen- 
tials of  life.  The  common  every  day  talent,  such  as  seven-eighths  of 
humanity  possess,  if  properly  trained  and  directed,  is  the  kind  that  can  be 
most  useful— can  build  for  itself  exalted  fame,  and  leave  a  trace  enduring 
on  the  granite  of  time.  Application,  resolved,  unchanging,  unfaltering,  with 
&e  steady  light  of  reason's,  judgment's  unflickering  ray,  will  guide  along  the 
pathway  to  eminence,  slowly  but  surely,  steadily  but  indubitably,  patiently 
but  ultimately. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  I  will  introduce  a  couple  of 
instances  which  came  within  the  scope  of  my  own  observation,  and  which 
may  give  additional  impressiveness  to  the  sentiments  I  wish  to  convey. 

I  knew  a  young  medical  gentleman  whose  native  abilities  were  ample ; 
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whose  acquirements  were  undoubted  at  the  time  of  graduation ;  whose  sys- 
tem was  robust,  vigorous,  and  modelled  in  humanity's  fairest  configuration ; 
who  was  by  intuition  as  well  as  tuition,  a  physician  ;  who  could  do  at  the 
bed-side,  or  in  the  drawing-room,  what  few  could  achieve ;  whose  location 
was  of  the  most  favorable  character,  promising  all  the  young  aspirant  could 
expect,  or  reasonably  desire ;  whose  friends  were  numerous,  influential  and 
ever  ready  with  word  or  means  to  promote  his  professional  interests  ;  but 
whose  love  of  bowls  and  of  billiards,  of  angles  and  of  fowling-pieces,  of 
fast  horses  and  exciting  races,  of  splendid  gigs  and  of  splendid  gear  and 
theiff  attendant  allurements,  supplanted  his  love  of  books,  his  devotion  to 
business,  his  love  of  home  and  home  enjoyments,  the  society  of  true  friends 
and  their  kind  advisements,  and  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  smiling,  woo- 
ing advantages  which  nature,  literature,  friendship  and  wealth  had  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  around  him. 

When  his  friends  called  upon  him  professionally,  they  wanted  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  pursue  him  to  the  bowling-alley,  the  billiard  saloon,  the 
rivulet,  the  forest  or  the  race-course,  and  took  another,  though  less  preferred, 
but  more  accessible. 

Time  wore  on.  Neglected  business  neglected  him;  neglected  friends 
became  the  friends  of  others ;  family  after  family  passed  from  his  catalogue 
of  patrons ;  but  neglected  debtors  did  not  forget  to  demand  and  enforce  their 
dues,  while  amusements  and  pleasures  fuled  to  replenish  his  pockets ;  and 
embarrassment  came,  and  confusion  came,  and  pecuniary  ruin  came,  without 
friends  to  aid,  without  means  to  relieve,  without  reputation  or  confidence  on 
which  again  to  start,  and  again  to  struggle  successfully  for  the  common 
comforts  of  life. 

Sad  and  saddening  blight  of  brilliant  prospects ;  culpable  misapplication 
of  advantages  and  endowments ;  inevitable  result  of  such  anti-professional 
conduct ;  and  all  by  the  fatal  impression  that  education  was  finished  at  grad- 
uation ;  and  that  afterward,  leisure  time  could  be  spent  in  pleasure  seeking, 
in  the  sports  and  follies  of  life,  instead  of  the  discharge  of  duties  to  one's  self, 
and  moral  obligations  to  friends  and  society. 

The  converse.  I  knew  a  young  medical  gentleman  who  possessed  little 
but  obscurity,  penury,  medium  powers  and  medium  acquirements  at  gradu- 
ation, and  an  unalterable  resolve  to  cultivate  and  use  such  powers  as  he 
possessed  to  their  utmost  advantage.  He  located  in  the  place  of  his  pupil- 
age, where  all  his  defects  were  known,  his  deficiencies  prominent.  He  was 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  the  profession  in  New- 
England.  No  personal  appearance  to  attract,  no  suavity  of  manner  to 
fiuKsinate,  graced  him ;  money  lent  not  its  charm — ^infiuential  Mends  nor  cast 
their  sustaining  support.  There  he  was  amid  a  community  that  cared 
naught  for  him  nor  his  interests — ^that  looked  coldly,  distantly  andunpatron- 
iziDgly  upon  him,  reluctant  to  see  beneath  his  unprepossessmg  exterior,  that 
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latent  geni),|that  soul  of  energy,  ihat  mind  resolved,  which  was  destined, 
long,  to  command  their  respQct  and  elicit  their  confidence. 

He  made  his  office  his  home,  liis  books  his  companions,  his  profession 
thought  and  its  duties  his  delight/  Whatever  he  was  called  upon  to  do  pro- 
fessionally, was  done,  and  well  done.  A  high  moral  sense  bound  him  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  self-imposed  and  solenmly  promised,  wheif 
he  gazetted  himself  the  servant  of  the  public. 

The  obscure  student,  the  man  who  buried  himself  in  retirement  and  books, 
and  scientific  contemplations,  was  ere  long  found  to  be  capable  of  counsel- 
ing in  cases  of  doubt  and  of  difficulty — of  meeting  scientifically,  efficiently, 
the  demands  of  the  critically  situated  invalid— of  standing  at  the  bedside 
with  all  the  panoply  medical,  necessary  to  combat  disease  in  its  gravest  and 
most  terrible  forms.  His  powers,  his  skill  and  liis  professional  promptitude 
were  discovered,  appreciated  and  acknowledged.  Patronage  came,  profes- 
sional distinction  came,  literary  and  social  elevation  came ;  and  friends,  and 
wealth,  and  comforts  came  ere  his  day's  full  meridian,  to  reward  his  patient, 
indefatigable  toil,  and  bless  his  home  and  his.  The  rewards  of  merit,  the 
trophies  of  achievement,  were  responsive  to  his  exertions  to  be  profession- 
ally learned,  skilled  and  usefuL 

Young  gentlemen,  eschew  the  former — his  impressions,  his  principles,  and 
his  practices.  Imitate  the  latter — cling  to  his  example,  tread  in  the  path  he 
trod,  and,  I  trust,  your  efforts  will  be  equally  successful,  ennobling  and  tri- 
umphant. 

You  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  trust,  the  gravest  ever  conferred  on 
man  by  man — the  conservation  of  the  health  of  your  allotted  portion  of  the 
common  brotherhood  of  man — ^to  repair,  refit  when  impaired,  the  human, 
physical  organism.  You  are  about  to  leave  the  closet  and  lecture-room,  and 
go  to  the  bedside,  and  there  apply  the  principles,  the  theories  you  have 
treasured — there  to  verify  their  truth  or  fallacy,  their  all-important  eflBL- 
cacy  or  inefficiency,  their  facile  application  or  difficult  or  impossible  realiza- 
tion, by  the  results  you  witness.  Here  is  a  school  more  important  than  any 
other  school  you  have  attended ;  here  a  teacher  more  profoundly  impressive 
than  any  other  teacher ;  a  school  for  which  other  schools  were  only  prepar- 
atory ;  a  teacher  to  whom  other  teachers  only  pointed.  The  school  is  the 
sick  room,  and  its  occupant  the  teacher— life  struggling  with  disease  and 
death.  Now,  to  mark  the  phenomena,  to  watch  the  fearful  contest,  to  as- 
suage tlie  pain,  moderate  the  excessive  reaction,  to  stay  and  support  the 
drooping  system,  to  conduct  it  back  to  a  cheering  convalescence,  and  ultimate 
hale  condition,or  soothe  it  down  to  that  solemn  change,  after  which  no  change 
can  come  ;•— to  gather  up  all  the  facts  and  practical  hints  evolved ;  to  arrange^ 
compare,  adjust  and  make  subservient  to  other  future  exigencies,  is  yonr& 
With  what  solicitude  will  your  every  look,  movement  and  expression  be 
wat(.hed ;  your  tones  and  half  tones  wiU  be  construed,  ere  they  are  half  uttered. 
All  the  fond  hopes,  high  anticipations  and  terrestrial  prospects  of  confiding 
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-hearts  will  hang  upon  your  very  whisper.  A  mother's  heart  is  full,  and 
bleeds,  or  hopes,  as  your  face  glooms  or  hrightooR.  Her  whole  sonl  centres 
on  her  child  and  yoar  exertions  to  save.  She  mark»  every  change  in  the 
darling's  face,  of  mnscle  or  of  hue,  ef  eye  or  bi'eath,  of  warmth  or  perspir- 
ation, with  an  exactitude  only  maternal.  Her  hopes  and  fears  alternate— 
Ikde  and  glow  her  hopes — fade  and  I'evive  in  strangely  exact  proportion, 
except  when  she  can  read  that  you  have  hope  if  she  has  none. 

Situations  like  tliis  will  be  surely  trj'ing,  and  the  great  solicitude  should 
be  to  ]ie  fully  prepared  for,  and  equal  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  your  duty  well,  and  then  promptly, 
fearlessly,  but  kindly  perform  it.  You  must  be  prepared  with  that  kind  and 
quantity  of  knowleilge  and  tact  in  its  application,  wliioh  will  afford  the 
greatest  chances  of  relief  and  recovery  to  the  patient,  and  rejoicing  to  the 
heai*td  so  affectionately  in  interest.  You  must  so  guard  your  looks,  speech  and 
gestures,  as  to  inspire  no  false  hopes,  or  excite  no  unreal  alarms,  or  feelings 
of  despair  or  anguish.  Kuidness,  sympathy  and  commendable  confidence 
must  cliai*aeterize  your  manner,  and  truthfulness  and  confiding  sincerity 
inspire  your  language. 

Wliat  a  mission  is  yours !  thus  to  stand  tlie  conservator,  and  guide  the 
issue ;  to  guard  the  inimitable  and  beautiful  casket  in  which  is  dejiosited  that 
immortal  gem,  the  undying  soul  of  man ;  to  keep  in  tune,  and  to  repair,  that 
godlike  instrument  through  which  all  mind  gives  manifestation — ^to  guide 
it  into  life,  protect  its  pilgrimage,  and  watch  and  soothe  it  dt)wn  that  unretum- 
able  declivity  where  it  yields  its  last  faint,  fiickeringray  of  mundane  vitality. 
Yes,  this  mission  is  yours— of  preservation,  guidance  and  repair,  until 
exhaustion  comes,  and  then,  to  soothe  and  make  the  final  exit  less  painful, 
more  tolerable.  This  is  a  mission  high  and  holy,  made  honorable  and  sanc- 
tified by  Him  who  healed  body  and  soul,  purged  and  purified  when  on  His 
earthly  mission  ;  who  healed  the  leprous  of  soul  and  body ; — ^the  one  by  His 
heavenly  mandate,  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  simplest,  the  most  accessible 
of  means. 

Thus  the  divine  sanction,  the  divine  approval  was  given  to  the  healing 
art,  and  a  benignant  Providence  has  prospered  and  blessed  the  profession 
from  time  immemorial  down  to  the  present  hour.  Grod  created  and  has  per- 
petuated for  its  use  and  man's  benefit,  those  grand,  beautiful,  inestimable  and 
incalculable  hosts  and  varieties  of  medical  materials,  vegetable,  mineral  and 
animal,  with  which  this  prolific  earth  of  ours  abounds,  and  which  contribute 
BO  admirably  to  man's  necessities. 

The  study  and  the  sink  room  must  be  the  future  field  of  your  labors,  your 
ambition,  your  distinction ;  and  you  must  not  suffer  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, the  seductions  of  ease,  the  dazzle  of  wealth,  or  the  whisperings  of 
fame  in  other  avenues,  to  induce  even  a  temporary  abandonment  Life  is  a 
serious,  earnest,  ardent,  hoping  and  struggling  afiair  in  all  its  departments  if 
successful,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  your  choice.    Hoping,  strog^ 
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gling,  struggling,  hoping,  earnest,  ardent,  mom  and  evening,  eve  and  mom* 
ing,  summer,  winter,  spring  and  autumn,  shine  and  rain,  late  and  early,  chirk 
and  weary,  all  is  effort,  effort,  effort 

The  practice  of  the  profession,  in  our  country  combining  all  its  depart* 
ments,  is  ample  to  engross  one  mind,  and  if  other  matters  are  permitted  to 
share  attention,  professional  duties  must  be  neglected*  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  medical  men  suffer  their  attention  to  be  divided  between  their  pro- 
fession and  agriculture,  some  mechanical  art,  a  branch  of  commerce,  mer- 
cantile operations,  speculations  for  the  rapid  attainment  of  wealth — ^political 
speculations  for  the  shadow,  fame — or  pleasure,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  salutary  relaxation.  All  these  diversions  from  the  pursuit  to  which  thejr 
were  educated  will  not  fail  in  almost  every  instance  to  operate  disadvan- 
tageously  to  the  practitioner,  in  purse  and  reputation  also. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  medical  men  should  be  unexceptionable,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  the  attributes  of  humanity  will  admit.  No  men  commingle 
more  in  society,  and  that  of  the  most  sacred  department,  the  private  or 
domestic,  where  all,  and  especially  the  young  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
their  example.  The  physician  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  and  why  not  that  of  the  junior  members  also  ? 
He  is  the  repository  of  their  secret  sensations,  their  secret  ailments,  their 
most  sacred  privacies,  physical  and  moral,  and  why  not  of  their  thoughts, 
their  aspirations  ?  If  he  is  deemed  worthy  of  their  implicit  confidence  in 
these,  why  not  an  ensample  more  attractively  impressive  than  those  who  are 
not  admitted  to  the  sanctuary  of  their  thoughts,  aspirings,  and  most  inviola- 
ble confidences  ?  He  is ;  and  the  impressions  he  makes  sink  deeply  and 
indelibly.  His  manner  is  imperceptibly  adopted,  and  the  sentiments  he 
conveys  are  drunk  in,  and  his  habits  spread  their  influence  like  the  light  of 
day  for  good,  or  like  the  pall  of  night  for  moral  contamination. 

His  habits  of  order,  temperance,  industry,  frugality,  promptitude  and 
probity,  should  stand  out  in  bold  relief — salient  points  of  character,  fortify- 
ing and  warding,  propagating,  subduing  and  assimilating.  Order  is  essen- 
tially requisite  to  success  in  any  department  of  life,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  the  medical  profession.  Order,  system,  every  thing  prepared  and  in 
its  place,  and  a  place  for  every  thing,  should  be  a  perpetual  label  on  every 
medical  man's  establishment,  and  be  as  veritable  as  perpetual.  A  medical 
practitioner  should  ever  be  prepared,  for  his  business  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  emergency,  and  his  patrons  will  not  brook  delay  if  their  ailments 
would  admit  of  it.  His  office  should  be  so  perfectly  arranged,  that  he 
can  step  into  it  the  darkest  night  and  place  his  hand  upon  an  instrument 
or  an  important  medicine,  a  book  or  paper  that  may  be  called  for,  without 
delay.  His  person,  and  wardrobe,  and  carriages,  and  carriage  gear,  and 
horses,  should  all  be  in  order,  and  commandable  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  regularity  and  temperance ;  for  without  the  one, 
the  other  cannot  exist ;  and  without  both,  there  can  be  no  order,  no  suitable 
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preparation  ezternallj  or  intemallj ;  no  apt  exertion  of  professional  appK- 
aaces,  or  bodily  or  mental  powers.  He,  in  his  own  person,  should  be  an 
entire  illustration  of  the  doctrines  he  incnlcates  to  others.  The  standard  he 
erects  for  others,  for  the  preservation  of^  their  physical  health,  their  moral 
and  intellectual  integrity,  should  be  fully  sustained  by  his  own  undeviating 
example.  His  industry  and  frugality  should  scatter  golden  lessons  all 
aronnd ;  and  while  his  promptitude  in  business  relieves  physical  ills,  his 
probity  should  eradicate  moral  disease,  and  stimulate,  and  guide  to  virtue's 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

It  is  said  that  the  profession  is  crowded,  over-stocked — the  community  but 
illy  prepared  to  judge  of  actual  merit — that  empiricism  is  rife  in  our  land, 
boisterous,  presuming  and  assuming,  and  science,  real  attainment,  genuine 
merit,  still  and  retiring,  stands  but  an  equivocal  chance  of  success  amid  the 
strife  of  such  elements.  True,  the  profession  is  somewhat  crowded  in 
certain  localities,  but  not  over-stocked  as  a  whole.  Physicians,  like  other 
men,  are  inclined  to  flock  into  populous  places,  upon  the  ease-loving  princi- 
ple in  doing  business ;  and,  if  they,  in  such  localities  crowd  each  other,  and 
divide  the  emoluments  for  medical  services  into  too  many  and  minute  firao- 
tions,  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  profession.  All  men  are  not 
adapted  to  every  place,  and  the  man  who  mistakes  his  business  meridian 
makes  a  no  less  mistake  than  he  who  from  misjudgment  of  self,  or  friends 
has  been  bred  to  the  wrong  profession.  Adaptation  to  the  profession,  and 
adaptation  to  place  are  both  equally  essential  to  success. 

My  judgment  is,  that  the  profession  of  medicine  as  a  whole,  is  not  crowd- 
ed, is  not  ovezstocked  in  this  country ;  but  that  it  promises  as  much  by  way 
of  pecuniary  reward  and  honorable  distinction  as  the  other  professions,  or 
any  other  avocation  in  life,  to  those  who  pursue  it  with  that  intelligence, 
energy,  perseverence,  sound  common  sense,  and  high  and  honorable  inten- 
tion requisite  to  make  prosperous  and  successful  any  enterprise  dependant 
on  popular  favor. 

The  community,  I  will  concede,  is  not  prepared  at  once  to  judge  of  medi- 
cal merit,  for  there  are  many  things  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion which  are  occult,  obscure  and  difficult,  aye,  impossible  of  explanation  to 
the  uninitiated ;  therefore,  the  bold  pretender  without  merit,  may  for  a  time 
impose  upon  and  hold  the  public  confidence ;  but,  as  time  rolls  on,  merit  and 
demerit  must  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  merit  will  preponderate,  and 
demerit  must  kick  the  beam,  as  surely  as  science  is  truth  and  its  opposite 
falsehood.  The  public  is  sometimes  slow,  but  always  sure  and  just,  in  its 
discovery  and  appreciation  of  talent.  He  who  comes  slowly  to  popular 
favor,  surest  stands  the  test  of  time.  Popularity  may  be  precocious  as  well 
as  intellect,  and  both  are  doomed  to  premature  decay.  The  discipline  in 
slow  advances,  insures  permanency.  Every  way-mark  is  reconnoitered  by 
a  deliberate  scrutiny  and  care,  which  secures  against  false  reliance  or  insid- 

ions  surprise.    The  hill  of  eminence  must  be  asce&ded  step  by  step  by  him 
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who  would  attain  its  summit  and  there  repose.  It  has  often  been  said, 
by  too  many  accredited,  that  circumstances  make  the  man.  I  concede  that 
circumstances  will  do  much ;  but  firm  resolve,  determined  mind  and  indefat^ 
igable  labor  in  the  right  direction,  will  do  more.  How  often  do  we  see  men 
in  the  various  callings  of  life,  rising  superior  to  the  most  adverse  circum^ 
stances,  and  culminating  at  the  very  zenith  of  distinction.  And  how  often 
do  we  see  those  who  are  apparently,  aye,  really  surrounded  by  the  most 
&vorable  circumstances,  for  want  of  that  firm  resolve,  that  determined  mind, 
that  indefatigable  labor,  rightly  directed,  sink,  gravitate  to  the  very  nadir  of 
obscurity. 

Young  gentlemen,  your  usefulness,  your  fame  and  your  fortunes  are  in 
your  own  hands.  Their  promoters  are  ceaseless,  well  directed,  laborious  study, 
and  ceaseless,  comprehensive  observation,  and  their  guardian,  ceaseless  vig- 
ilance. Your  minds  and  your  physical  powers  should  all  be  bent  to  the 
great  purposes  of  attainment,  of  usefulness — ^the  bettering  the  physical  con- 
dition, augmenting  the  sphere  of  mental  activity,  extending  the  domain  of 
happiness,  social  enjoyment,  and  the  individual  purity  and  refinement  of  the 
common  brotherhood  with  which  your  lot  may  be  cast. 

Go  on,  young  gentlemen,  youth  is  with  you,  the  world  before  you,  and  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  honorable  toil  invites  your  exertion.  Fear  naught, 
confide  in  God,  respect  yourselves,  do  all  that  duty  and  justice  demand  for 
your  patients,  and  a  fair  fame,  competence,  and  the  happy  consciousness  thai 
you  have  well  performed  your  respective  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  will  be 
your  sure,  your  ultimate  reward.  And  when  your  sands  of  life  shall  have 
been  told,  and  the  busy,  conflicting,  exciting  and  changeful  scenes  of  earth 
shall  fade,  recede  from  your  vision,  and  the  last  sad  rites  of  civilized  human- 
ity shall  have  placed  what  of  you  remains  to  earth,  beyond  the  public  gaze, 
then,  then  will  many  a  heart-felt  tear  moisten  the  turf  that  o'er-covers  you, 
and  many  an  unfeigned  aspiration  ascend  for  your  eternal  repose  from  those 
whom  you  have  contributed  to  relieve  of  physical  anguish  in  your  profes- 
sional sojourn.  An  unsullied  reputation  will  be  a  priceless  inheritance  to 
your  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  life  of  usefulness,  probity  and  high  aims, 
will  be  a  brilliantly  impressive  example  to  the  professional  brotherhood. 
You  then  will  have  written  your  volumes  on  unfading  memories^  and  erected 
your  monuments  on  perpetuating  affections. 
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DISTBICT. 

BT  TRANOIS  P.  VITCH,  M.  D.,  ▲MHSBST,  V.  H. 

In  recurring  to  the  provisions  of  our  By-Laws,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  society  intended  to  secure  annually,  through  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence, a  medical  history  of  the  state.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  obligations  assumed  in  our  organization,  no  less  than  the  interest  and  re^ 
patation  of  the  profession,  require  that  this  duty  should  be  fully  performed* 
The  medical  topography  o£  the  states — the  habits  and  constitutional  peculi- 
arities of  our  people,  differing  in  many  particulars  essentially  from  the 
inhabitants  of  densely  populated  places,  whose  enervated  subjects  fumbh 
the  basis  of  the  reasoning  and  the  treatment  presented  in  most  of  the  med- 
ical books — the  conditions  which,  among  us,  control  or  modify  endemic  and 
epidemic  diseases — ^the  varying  types  and  forms  of  fevers,  dysenteries  and 
other  constantly  recurring  maladies,  tc^ether  with  whatever  is  new  or  striking 
in  our  treatment  of  medical  and  surgical  cases ;  these  are  some  of  the 
topics  which  this  Society  is  bound  to  investigate,  and  on  which  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  its  members  should  be  posted  to  the  current  moment ;  for  this  is 
a  field,  that,  if  neglected  by  us,  none  will  cultivate.  Moreover,  no  history 
of  medicine  can  be  at  all  complete,  which  does  not  include  some  account  of 
its  practitioners.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  very  first  step  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  science  that  appeals  to  the  widest  observation  and  the  most 
extended  accumulation  of  facts,  should  be  for  its  students  to  gain  an  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  progress  and  discoveries  of 
all.  Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  aim  or  the  practice,  in  any  general 
way  certainly,  of  those  who  cultivate  the  science  of  medicine  in  New- 
Hampshire. 

Residing,  as  most  of  us  do,  at  considerable  distances  apart,  the  members 
of  our  fraternity  have  had  too  little  intercourse  with  each  other.  Whether 
contending  with  disease,  with  popular  distrust,  or  with  the  foul  spirit  of  empiri- 
cism every  where  rampant  among  us,  ^e  have  stood  alone  and  acted  singly, 
instead  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  advantages 
of  combination  and  concert.  And,  worse  than  all,  what  more  than  any  thing 
else  has  marred  the  interest,  lowered  the  reputation,  and  diminished  the 
usefulness  of  the  profession — its  members  have  too  often  turned  their  fire 
against  each  other,  and  wasted  those  energies  in  mutual  contentions  which 
are  demanded  for  the  improvement  of  our  exalted  and  benevolent  calling. 
Why  is  this  but  because  we  do  not  know  each  other— do  not  recognize  our 
own  interest,  or  appreciate  correctly  the  advantages  of  mutual  consultation 
and  interchange  of  observation  and  thou$:ht  ? 
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la  providing  for  the  annual  reports  of  this  committee,  our  By-Laws  oon- 
template  that  its  members  shall  be  assisted  by  the  Fellows  throughont  the 
districts.  If  this  cooperation  can  be  secured,  and  the  joint  efforts  of  many 
minds  suitably  digested  and  condensed,  embracing  a  history  of  medicine 
and  the  profession — in  a  word,  if  reports  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  rule  can  be  annually  presented,  they  will,  it  is  believed,  do  much,  not 
only  to  interest  and  improve,  but  to  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  each 
other ;  to  promote  harmony  and  cordiality  of  feeling  among  ourselves,  and 
secure  for  our  profession  a  larger  measure  of  public  respect  and  confidence. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  is  known  to  your  committee,  no  such  report  has  been 
made.  The  effort  has  expired  with  the  appointment  But  this  unfortunate 
result  has  not  been  due  exclusively  to  the  negligence  of  those  upon  whom 
the  duty  was  devolved.  Without  assistance  from  the  Fellows,  no  individual 
can  secure  information  sufficiently  extended  to  furnish  a  truthful  report  of 
his  district ;  and  that  assistance  has  in  some  past  years  been  sought  in  vain. 

In  the  present  attempt  to  furnish  a  report  for  the  southern  district,  besides 
the  insurmountable  obstacle  apparent  at  the  outset,  of  inadequate  ability  in 
your  committee,  for  which  the  appointing  power  must  be  held  responsible,  the 
same  difficulties,  viz.,  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  general  cooperation  of 
the  Fellows,  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
this  body.  But  as  a  few  have  generously  responded  to  an  appeal  for  assist- 
ance, I  shall  not  hesitate,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  society,  to  fur- 
nish such  resume  of  medical  observations  as  the  limited  materials  within  my 
reach  will  allow.  In  attempting  this,  I  shall  speak  very  briefly  upon  the 
medical  topography  of  the  Southern  District ;  furnish  a  Statistical  account 
of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  within  the  same  limits  ;  and  conclude  with 
some  observations  upon  disease  and  treatment  during  the  last  year. 

Upon  the  subject  of  medical  topography,  I  shall  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  but  a  short  time,  and  that  chiefly  to  suggest  an  inquiry  or  two, 
which,  though  originating  in  occurrences  noted  in  the  Southern  District,  are 
equally  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  state. 

Until  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Society,  the  Southern 
District  was  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  Hillsborough  county.  It  now 
includes  a  central  portion  of  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  and  meets  the 
Manchester,  Central  and  Cheshire  Districts  on  the  east,  north  and  west,  res- 
pectively. ^ 

This  district  is  uneven  and  broken,  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  rugged 
and  mountainous  than  several  other  sections  of  our  state.  Its  surface 
exhibits  a  succession  of  hills,  ridges,  and  narrow  valleys.  The  elevations,  a 
few  of  which  are  considerable,  and  dignified  by  the  title  of  mountcuns,  are 
largely  composed  of  primitive  rock ;  while  the  valleys,  to  a  great  extent 
underlaid  no  doubt  by  the  same  formation,  in  some  places  expand  into 
broader  plains,  which  have  the  appearance  of  depressions  filled  up  by  de- 
posits of  disintegrated  rock  of  the  earlier  formation,  swept  into  their  pres- 
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ent  poeition  by  some  ancient  and  unexplained  currents.  Limited  portions 
of  the  intervals  along  the  rivers,  some  swamps  and  meadows  of  narrow 
extent,  are  composed  in  part  of  organic  remains  of  more  recent  origin,  which 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  growths  in  their  vicinity.  But  these  excep- 
tions to  the  general  granitic  features  which  characterize  the  state,  are  too 
inconsiderable  to  influence  the  salubrity  of  the  district,  and,  so  far  as  the 
natural  surface  is  concerned,  few  regions  are  more  healthful. 

Through  our  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  sandy  loam,  under- 
laid in  a  few  localities  by  beds  of  clay,  pass  the  Merrimack,  Contoocook, 
Souhegan,  and  Nashua  rivers,  and  other  smaller  streams — all  of  which  are 
rapid,  furnishing  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  manufacturing  villages — and 
it  is  the  influence  upon  health  of  the  partial  arrest  of  these  streams  for  in- 
dustrial purposesi  to  which  I  now  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

As  ail  are  aware,  along  these  water-courses  dams  are  erected  at  short 
distances,  creating  a  power  to  operate  machinery,  which  draws  around  a 
population  frequently  of  considerable  density.  These  obstructions,  of  course, 
are  productive  of  no  injury  to  health  during  the  wetter  portions  of  the  year, 
for  they  are  then  overflowed,  and  the  general  current  is  maintained.  But 
in  the  dry  seasons,  which  usually  are  the  hottest,  the  water  falls  too  low  to 
overflow,  and  becomes  partially  or  completely  stagnant,  while  around  its 
margins  often  considerable  tracts,  usually  submerged,  are  exposed  in  a 
marshy,  decomposing  condition.  In  other  instances,  ponds  that  have  long 
been  flowed,  and  have  accumulated  extensive  deposits  of  animal  and  vege- 
table remains,  are  drawn  off  for  repairs  or  other  purposes ;  and  more  gen- 
erally this  is  done  when  the  streams  are  lowest,  and  consequently  in  the 
hottest  season. 

Now,  the  inquiries  I  would  propose  in  this  connection,  are, 

1.  Are  Typhoid  Fever  and  analagous  diseases  endemic,  or  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  along  our  improved  water-courses,  than  elsewhere  in  the 
same  neighborhood  ? 

2.  Do  epidemics  of  a  grave  character  have  their  origin,  in  our  latitude, 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  remains,  exposed  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, when  artificial  ponds  are  drawn  off  or  evaporated  during  the  hot 
season? 

Upon  these  inquiries,  to  which  the  rapid  occupation  of  water  power 
throughout  the  state  is  daily  adding  increased  interest,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  furnish  conclusive  facts ;  but  I  hope,  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
elicit  a  full  expression  of  views  from  those  whose  range  of  observation  has 
been  more  ample. 

That  typhoid  diseases  are  both  more  constant  in  their  annual  recurrence 
and  more  destructive  along  our  improved  water-courses,  I  am  myself  con- 
vinced. But  this  opinion  rests  upon  observations  chiefly  unrecorded,  and  the 
oonversational  statements  of  medical  brethren,  and  requires  further  investi- 
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gation.  Questions  of  this  nature  cannot  now  be  decided  with  any  consider- 
able certainty  in  our  neighborhood,  from  the  fact  that  few  of  us  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  noting  the  results  of  practice — a  serious  omission,  to  which 
I  shall  again  advert. 

In  relation  to  my  second  inquiry,  viz.,  whether  the  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric influences  of  organic  deposits  often  accumulated  in  artificial  ponds, 
is  the  source  of  grave  and  fatal  disease  in  our  latitude,  I  have  several  facts 
that,  whether  effects  or  merely  coincidences,  appear  worthy  of  attention. 

The  first  occurrence  having  a  bearing  upon  this  question  that  I  have 
noted,  was  an  epidemic  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  attacked  a  small 
village  in  New-Boston,  of  some  twenty-five  families,  who  were  situated  in  a 
long,  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  steep  and  high  ranges  of 
hills.  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  village,  which  included  a  tavern,  two 
stores,  shops  with  various  kinds  of  machinery,  a  tannery  and  grist-miU,  were 
chiefly  clustered  just  below  an  artificial  pond  that  had  been  flowed  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic,  this  pond  was  drawn  off  for  the  purpose  of  re-constructing  the 
mills,  and  its  decomposing  accumulations  remained  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
during  several  of  the  hottest  months.  The  fever  made  its  appearance  early 
in  August,  and  was  constantly  present  in  the  village  tiU  the  last  of  October. 
During  this  period,  there  were  twenty-one  severe  cases,  all  adults — ^three  of 
which  proved  fatal ;  and  many  others  were  affected  with  a  milder  form  of 
the  same  disease. 

The  severe  cases  of  this  epidemic  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  grave 
form  of  the  fever  as  it  usually  is  met  with  in  New-England.  But  what  is 
remarkable,  as  connecting  this  disease  as  an  effect  with  the  exhalations  firom 
the  filth  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  is,  that  New-Boston  has  ever  been  noted 
for  salubrity — is  rarely  visited  by  fevers  in  any  form,  and  was,  with  excep* 
tion  of  this  one  locality,  healthy  during  the  year  under  consideration — ^no 
fever  of  any  considerable  severity  occurring  out  of  the  infected  village, 
except  two  or  three  cases  of  persons  who,  acting  as  nurses  in  the  village, 
were  seized  with  the  fever  and  carried  to  their  homes.  One  of  these  was 
fatal. 

Another  epidemic  has  lately  been  experienced  in  the  village  of  Milford, 
under  very  similar  circumstances,  only  there  the  disease  was  a  dysentery,  bot 
with  strongly  marked  typhoid  symptoms,  and  with  children  especially,  was 
extremely  obstinate  and  fatal.  This  epidemic  broke  out  in  that  place  just 
after  a  pond,  situated  in  its  midst,  and  flowed  from  an  early  period  in  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  was  drawn  off — which  was  done  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year.  The  atmosphere  was  so  contaminated  that  near  residents  were 
greatly  annoyed ;  and  the  malady  at  once  made  its  appearance. 

But  of  this  disease,  a  few  cases  only  came  under  my  care ;  and  although 
it  was  a  striking  example  of  local  infection,  however  caused,  and  one  which 
from  its  general  prevalence  and  great  mortality,  excited  at  the  time  unusual 
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attenUon  and  alarm — so  much  that  several  families  fled  from  the  place  with 
their  children — still,  as  I  have  no  record  of  its  progress  and  results,  its  his- 
tory cannot  now  he  furnished. 

Other  instances  closely  resembling  the  above,  might  be  adduced,  but  my 
object,  which  is  mainly  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  is  already  sufficiently 
attained. 

We  all  know,  that  with  us,  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  are  usually 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits ;  but  all  beyond  this — every- 
thing relating  to  their  origin  and  mode  of  propagation  is  still  obscure. 
Local  causes  undoubtedly  there  are,  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases;  and  may 
we  not  expect,  by  more  careful  observation  of  their  multiform  and  destruc- 
tive features,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
controlled? 

«>  In  approaching  the  subject  of  chief  interest  in  these  reports,  viz.,  the 
annual  history  of  disease  and  treatment  in  the  several  districts,  I  must  be 
pardoned  in  again  adverting  to  the  great  difficulty — ^the  impossibility,  with 
existing  customs— of  furnishing  such  a  report  as  our  By-Laws  contemplate. 
Without  a  daily  record  of  our  practice,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  of 
us  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  our  observations  during  the  year ;  and 
yet,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  your  committee  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  information  derived  from  recollection,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
imperfect,  and  of  a  very  general  nature. 

Upon  the  importance  to  us  all — ^nay,  the  indispensible  necessity,  if  we 
would  be  numbered  with  those  who  are  so  nobly  striving  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  healing  art— of  noting  regularly  and  accurately  our  medical  ob- 
servations, my  friend.  Dr.  Marshall  of  Mason,  has  furnished  thoughts  at 
once  so  applicable  and  just,  that  I  present  them  entire.    He  says, 

*^  Another  idea  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is,  that  our  medical 
observations  are  too  loose,  and  our  statistics  too  meagre  for  reliable  data. 
We  are  interested,  intensely  so,  in  the  ever  varying  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  in  attempting  the  solution  of  those  problems  that  come  up  in  daily  prac- 
tice ;  and  yet,  most  of  us,  I  fear,  write  these  things  only  on  the  sand  tablets 
of  the  memory,  and  anon,  when  we  look  for  them,  they  are  gone^^-swept 
into  oblivion.  We  trust  too  much  to  our  retentive  faculties.  K  we  regis- 
tered our  facts  and  observations  more  frequently,  I  doubt  not  we  should 
observe  more  accurately,  reason  more  correctly  and  prescribe  more  success- 
fully than  we  do  at  present.  Were  each  member  of  our  profession  expect- 
ing to  report  annually  what  comes  under  his  personal  notice,  I  apprehend 
that  doctors  would  soon  cast  a  lengthened  shadow,  and  true  medical  science 
make  a  progress  more  certain  and  rapid  than  has  hitherto  been  witnessed." 

The  diseases  of  greatest  interest  to  the  profession  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Southern  District  during  the  last  year,  are  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery ; 
both  of  which,  in  several  localities,  were  attended  by  troublesome  oompli- 
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cations  or  unusual  severity — and  will  be  the  subject  of  further  remark  in 
the  progress  of  this  report.  Other  frequently  recurring  diseases,  the  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  pertussis,  erysipelas,  cholera-morbus,  &c.,  have  made  their 
appearance,  epidemically,  or  otherwise,  at  various  points ;  but  these,  except- 
ing the  two  last,  have  exhibited  little  that  is  novel  or  worthy  of  note. 

Small  pox,  or  varioloid  has  been  recognized  in  eight  different  towns,  and, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  twice  or  oflener  in  the  same  town  ;  but  with  a 
single  exception,  the  disease  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  by  the 
protection  of  vaccination.  In  several  instances,  this  disease  was  introduced 
by  persons  infected  with  varioloid,  who  were  at  the  time  totally  ignorant  of 
carrying  about  with  them  so  dreaded  a  poison — a  circumstance  which  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  great  importance  of  universal  vaccination. 

Upon  the  subject  of  vaccination,  I  will  add,  that  Dr.  Marshall,  in  an 
extensive  trial  at  Mason,  under  authority  of  the  town,  found  great  difficulty 
in  producing  the  vaccine  pustule ;  and  as  the  same  difficulty  has  lately  beeiT 
experienced  by  others,  it  may  furnish  a  question  worthy  future  observa- 
tion. With  him,  matter  taken  from  a  perfect  pustule,  o^n  became  entirely 
inert  after  a  few  hours ;  and  he  suggests  the  inquiry :  What  is  the  best 
method  of  preserving  and  using  the  virus  in  these  seasons  of  difficulty  ? 

In  comparing  the  statements  kindly  furnished  from  several  sections  of  our 
district,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  brought  to  view,  is,  the  diversify  in 
the  symptoms  and  severity  of  the  same  diseases  as  witnessed  in  different  bat 
contiguous  localities. 

At  Groffetown,  where  typhoid  fever  was  severe,  diarrhoea  proved  trouble- 
some in  one  case  only,  though  present  in  a  large  majority.  Dysentery  pre- 
sented no  unusual  symptoms. 

In  Bedford,  a  town  adjoining  on  the  south,  both  the  fever  and  dysentery, 
which  prevailed  extensively,  exhibited  strongly  marked  choleroid  features, 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  alvine  discharges  of  a  prostrating  and  uncon- 
trollable nature. 

At  Merrimack,  still  south  and  adjoining,  the  fever,  which  was  constantly 
present  through  the  season,  was  mild,  exhibiting  no  unusual  symptoms  and 
seldom  any  troublesome  diarrhoea ;  while  dysentery  in  bad  cases — and  these 
were  numerous — was  attended  by  early,  profuse,  sanguineous  discharges,  and 
rapid  and  oflen  fatal  prostration. 

Nashua  and  NashviUe,  situated  next  on  the  south,  experienced  less  of  the 
fever  than  usual ;  and  dysentery,  though  attended  by  more  than  customary 
debility,  was  by  no  means  destructive. 

In  Amherst  and  New-Boston,  bordering  on  the  east  upon  Bedford  and 
Goffstown,  there  was  scarcely  any  fever ;  and  dysentery,  though  apparently 
epidemic,  was  comparatively  mild.  SimUar  diversity  was  noted  in  aeyeral 
other  prevalent  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  found  successful. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CONCORD,  AVOVST,  ISffO. 


On  issuing  the  first  number  of  a  new  Medical  Journal,  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  make  known  our  purpose  in  the  undertaking.  We  propose,  then, 
to  establish  a  New-Hampshire  Medical  Journal  which  shall  be  devoted 
mainly  to  the  profession  in  our  state,  and  which  shall  be  a  means  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  facts  of  especial  interest  to  them,  now  necessarily  lost. 
We  are  aware  that  the  enterprise  is  novel  in  being  peculiarly  a  state  jour- 
nal, and  also  a  country  journal ;  but  we  feel  that  on  both  these  accounts  we 
have  a  claim  for  support  upon  the  medical  profession  of  New-Hampshire. 
At  the  rate  at  which  we  offer  the  journal,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  not 
a  money  making  affair.  We  look  for  our  own  recompense  more  indirectly, 
and  feeling  that  it  is  not  for  our  pocket  we  argue,  we  press  our  claims  with 
more  boldness. 

We  propose,  then,  to  issue  monthly  numbers  of  about  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent, at  one  dollar  a  year.  To  support  this,  (that  is  to  pay  for  the  paper  and 
mechanical  labor,)  we  estimate  that  over  four  hundred  subscribers  are  neces- 
sary, and  these  paying  on  the  receipt  of  this  number.  Our  publisher,  with  a 
liberality  and  public  spirit  most  commendable,  has  been  willing  to  risk  some- 
thing to  aid  an  undertaking  which  he  believes  may  be  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  Still,  he  is  not  willing  to  risk  too  much,  especially  when  he  at  the 
best  expects  no  profit  in  return.  It  is  no  more  than  just  then  that  the  risk 
should  be  divided  with  him,  especially  when  upon  one  man  it  would  fall 
heavily,  but  on  all  of  the  profession  so  lightly  as  to  be  inappreciable. 
Were  it  to  the  practitioners  in  a  large  city  that  we  looked  for  support,  it 
would  be  easy  to  collect  payment ;  but  scattered  as  the  profession  are  in 
our  state,  it  would  be  impossible  without  large  pecuniary  loss,  to  send 
an  agent  to  them.  Our  only  course  has  been  either  to  make  the  price  of 
the  journal  such  that  it  would  yield  a  sufficient  profit  to  enable  us  to  collect 
in  this  way,  or  to  trust  that  the  profession  might  be  induced  by  the  low  price 
to  spare  ns  that  expense ;  and  it  is  this  latter  course  which  we  have  adopted. 
This  much  woald  we  say  of  our  pecuniary  affairs. 

As  to  our  matter,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not 

propose  to  spare  ourself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  depend  upon  extracts  from 

other  journals.     Our  hope  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  profession  with  reports 

of  cases  and  other  articles  sufficient  to  fill  our  pages.    But  if  we  must  seek 

for  aid  from  other  sources,  it  will  be,  as  in  our  present  article  on  chlorosis 

and  its  treatment,  by  drawing  from  books  not  before  made  accessible  to  the 

profession.    In  this  way  we  shall  not  furnish  to  any  one  a  mere  reprint  of 
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what  he  has  already  seen  ;  for,  though  we  do  not  expect  to  rival  periodicals 
like  the  London  Lancet,  we  will  not  be  their  copyist. 

To  the  profession  in  the  neighboring  states  we  also  look  for  something  <rf 
assistance.  Though  our  journal  is  a  New-Hampshire  journal,  we  would 
not  limit  its  circulation  or  its  influence  to  our  side  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
or  confine  it  within  our  boundaries.  The  facts  which  we  would  collect  must 
of  course  be  greatly  increased  in  value  by  comparison  with  the  observations 
of  our  neighbors,  while  we  also  hope  that  our  undertaking  may  seem  to 
them  in  itself  worthy  of  encouragement. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  solicit  papers  from  the  profession,  and  these  not 
merely  on  unusual  subjects,  but  the  valuable  every  day  thoughts  of  every 
day  practitioners.  If  this  is  done,  the  journal  will  be  useful  and  interestr 
ing  to  all,  and  thus  will  fulfil  its  design.     We  leave  it  with  the  profession. 


On  Bandaging  and  other  operations  op  Minor  Surgery,  by  F.  W. 
Sargent,  M.D.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1848. 
We  believe  we  cannot  do  a  greater  kindness  to  those  who  have  not  read 
this  book,  than  to  commend  it  to  them ;  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who  are 
familiar  with  it,  will  be  glad  to  hear  us  speak  in  its  praise.  Minor  surgery, 
is,  we  fear,  too  often  neglected,  not  only  by  the  student,  but  the  graduate. 
It  may  be,  that  from  its  name,  the  student  is  led  to  consider  it  of  less  im- 
portance  than  some  other  branches  of  this  noble  art,  and  thus  passing  it  by, 
at  length  enters  upon  practice  to  labor  under  a  continual  disadvantage  from 
his  ignorance  of  these  rudiments.  Operative  surgery,  with  all  its  interest 
and  all  its  display,  is  doubtless  more  attractive  to  the  tyro ;  and  yet,  a 
thorotigh  knowledge  of  it  is  not  so  continually  necessary  to  the  practitioner, 
as  this  minor  branch.  And,  in  fact,  a  surgeon's  reputation  with  those  who 
are  the  best  qualified  to  judge,  depends  quite  as  much  upon  his  mode 
of  dressing  as  of  operating ;  while  the  comfort  of  the  patient  (a  consid- 
eration never  to  be  lost  sight  of,)  is  far  more  affected  by  it.  A  man  just 
from  the  plough  may  learn  in  a  short  time  how  to  cut  off  a  limb  ;  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  learn  how  to  dress  it  as  becomes  a  surgeon.  So  of 
fractures— but  Uttle  study  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  learn  that  he  must  keep 
Jie  limb  of  the  proper  length ;  but  much  study  is  necessary  to  enable 
hmi  to  decide  at  once  upon  the  most  appropriate  bandage  in  any  case-4o 
apply  It  with  sufficient  and  yet  not  too  much  closeness,  and  to  furnish  himself 
with  aU  those  resources  by  which  while  extension  is  continued  excoriation 
and  sloughs  may  be  avoided.  In  fact,  the  surgeon  should  be  so  famiUar  with 
these  operations  of  minor  surgery,  that  when  he  has  decided  which  dressing 
to  apply,  his  hands  shaU  do  it  almost  mechanicaUy.     But  we  did  not  set  out 
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to  write  a  treatise  on  minor  surgery.  Dr.  Sargent's  book  is  not,  of  coarse, 
made  up  of  original  matter.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  is  im- 
possible ;  but  none  the  less  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging his  materials.  Of  the  five  divisions  of  the  book,  the  first  treats  of 
the  ^  implements  with  which  the  ordinary-  duties  of  the  surgeon  are  accom* 
plished,"  consisting  of  instruments,  dressings,  fumigations,  wet  applications, 
Ac  Including  as  this  does  the  consideration  of  poultices,  compresses,  plas- 
ters, &Cf  its  practical  value  is  at  once  apparent.  The  second  part  is  of 
bandages  and  bandaging.  This  is  very  complete,  including,  of  course, 
Mayor's  system.  This  we  commend  to  the  student  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
mode ;  for  not  unfrequently  is  a  ready  handkerchief  well  applied  not  only 
most  beneficial  to  the  patient,  but  conveys  a  favorable  idea  of  the  resources 
of  the  surgeon.  But  above  all,  we  say  to  students,  practice  bandaging  upon 
each  other,  or  upon  anybody  who  will  allow  you  to.  Learn  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  the  cravats,  the  spicas  and  the  gauntlets ;  of  the 
laced,  tailed  and  invaginated  bandages,  and  be  sure  the  time  thus  spent  will 
not  be  lost.  ^ 

The  third  part  gives  a  description  of  various  apparatus  for  treating 
fractures.  We  have  not  all  modes,  and  we  believe  not  always  the  best  mode 
of  treatment  given,  but  this  part  is  a  concise  statement  of  most  plans  of 
treatment,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  We  would  especially  call 
attention  to  a  new  method  of  applying  the  extending  force  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  for  which  Dr.  Sargent  gives  the  credit  to  Dr.  E. 
Wallace,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  thus  described  :  <<  Gut  two  very  long  strips 
(of  adhesive  plaster)  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  and  apply  them  to  the 
leg,  commencing  at  a  point  half  way  between  the  foot  and  the  knee, 
descending  spirally  to  the  side  of  the  foot,  one  on  each  side ;  then,  when 
adhesion  between  the  strips  and  the  iuteguments  has  become  firm,  attach 
the  strips  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  splint  as  by  the  other  method.  It 
may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  or  of  a  bandage  of 
Scoltetus,  to  compress  the  adhesive  strips  against  the  leg ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  called  for  since  the  junk-bags  exercise  sufficient  pressure  of  them- 
selves." Dr.  Wallace  used  this  as  a  substitute  for  the  gaiter,  which  could 
not  be  borne ;  and  Dr.  Sargent  says  he  would  "  recommend  it  highly,  as 
being  perfectly  secure  and  efficacious."  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that 
one  of  our  New- Hampshire  surgeons  has  suggested  and  used  the  same 
means  though  not  aware  that  Dr.  Wallace  had  preceded  him.  Dr.  Josiah 
Crosby,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  to  the  State  Medical  Society  at  its  last 
meeting,  his  mode  of  applying  adhesive  strips  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
makes  them  of  about  the  same  width,  but  applies  them  straight  from  just 
below  the  knee  joint  on  each  side  over  the  malleoli — making  slits  at  these 
prominences  to  ease  the  pressure  upon  them.  Above  the  malleoli  he  puts  a 
strip  round  the  leg,  and  another  just  below  the  commencement  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal strips  to  confine  them  to  the  leg.  Bandages  are  applied  over  these 
as  occasion  requires. 
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Part  fourth  is  of  dislocations,  but  treats  only  of  the  different  modes  of 
reduction.  We  believe  there  is  nothing  in  this  division  to  which  we  partic- 
ularly desire  to  call  attention — the  usual  modes  and  means  of  reducing  dis- 
locations being  ^ven.  We  confess  that  it  was  with  surprise  that  we  found 
no  allusion  even  to  Jarvis*  adjuster.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  this  instrument ;  but  where  the  means  of  produc- 
ing extension  and  counter  extension  are  so  few,  common  justice,  at  least, 
would  seem  to  demand  something  besides  silence  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
instrument.  The  adjuster  seems  to  us  not  only  a  desirable  instrument  for 
hospitals,  as  is  frequently  said,  but  also  for  private  practitioners,  enabling 
them  to  accomplish  many  reductions  more  easily  and  speedily  than  by  any 
other  means. 

Part  fifth  is  of  the  different  operations  usually  referred  to  minor  surgery, 
such  as  bleeding,  dressing  wounds,  catheterizing,  administering  injections,  &c 
—operations  which  every  practitioner  is  continually  called  upon  to  do  ;  but 
which,  if  at  first  learned  carelessly,  are  ever  after  a  source  of  trouble.  Again 
we  say  to  students,  make  yourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  minor  sur- 
gery if  you  would  ever  be  operative  surgeons ;  and  to  practitioners  who 
may  feel  themselves  deficient  in  these  matters,  we  commend  a  careful  study 
of  Dr.  Sargent's  book. 


THE  N.  H.  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  "  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Trustees,  Building  Committee 
and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  N.  H.  Asylum  for  the  Insane  "  are  before 
as — and  have  been  read  with  pleasure — ^attesting  as  they  do  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  invaluable  Institution.  The  Board  of  Visitors  "  aU  concur  in  rep- 
resenting the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  so  far  as  they  have  had  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  as  prosperous  and  satisfactory.  The  cleanliness 
and  orderly  arrangement  observable  thronghont  the  apartments  and  halls  occu- 
pied by  the  patients,  and  in  the  kitchen  and  various  offices,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
erally quiet  and  decent  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  patients  themselves, 
have  impressed  the  Vistors  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  care,  kindness 
and  skill  of  the  management,  and  they  take  pleasure  in  expressing  their 
belief  that  the  beneficent  design  of  the  Institution  has  been,  thus  far,  fully 
and  faithfully  accomplished."  The  trustees  of  the  Asylum  ^  are  enabled  to 
asaore  its  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  insane  generally  in  our  state,  of  its 
continued  prosperity.  Every  succeeding  year  gives  increased  evidence  o^ 
its  usefulness."  During  the  past  year  a  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
bnilding.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six  feet 
in  width,  of  three  stories  above  the  basement,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
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6£iy  patients.  We  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  since  of  going 
over  it,  and  were  glad  to  see  that  by  the  arrangement  of  an  "  associate 
dormitory"  in  each  gallery,  while  the  same  number  of  patients  can  be 
accommodated,  provision  is  made  for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  light  and 
air.  In  these  respects  the  old  galleries  seemed  sadly  deficient ;  and  these 
are  considerations  of  the  highest  importance.  Often  have  we  seen  patients 
crowd  to  the  windows  of  similar  Institutions,  not  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect, but  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  light  which  could  be  supplied 
neither  by  artificial  warmth  or  wholesome  food,  but  which  their  instincts 
taught  them  they  needed  From  the  Superintendent's  report  it  appears 
that  during  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  three  patients  have  been  received, 
ninety  have  been  discharged,  forty-five  have  recovered,  and  seven  have  died. 
There  remained  under  treatment  on  the  first  day  of  June,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  being  thirteen  more  than  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1849,  at 
which  time  the  Institution  was  declared  to  be  fiUed  beyond  its  proper  capa- 
city. No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it,  can  be  aware  of  the  inconven- 
ience, not  to  say  danger,  of  thus  crowding  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and 
therefore  cannot  appreciate  the  great  relief  which  will  be  afibrded  to  all  the 
officers  as  well  as  patients  of  the  Institution,  by  opening  the  new  wing. 

Dr.  McFarland  makes  some  yery  sensible  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of 
committing  to  Asylums  the  incurably  insane,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  had  we  room.  Most  truly  does  he  say,  ^  there  is  no 
sach  thing  as  properly  managing  the  insane,  as  a  class,  elsewhere,  without  a 
cost  beyond  the  means  of  most  in  a  community  like  ours."  Fully  con- 
vinced of  this  as  we  are,  we  have  been  amazed  to  hear  other  advice  given 
by  medical  attendants,  as  has  sometimes  been  our  lot  An  Asylum  is  the 
only  proper  place  for  those  whose  recovery  may  be  hoped  for,  or  of  those 
from  whom  '^  the  destroyer  has  swept  away  all  save  the  unhumanized  shape 
around  which  affection  will  not  forever  linger.*' 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  movement  was  made  in  respect  to 
the  Asylum  at  which  we  were  exceedingly  astonished.  We  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  House  to  make  its  Superintendent  to  be  annu- 
ally chosen  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  while  another 
bill,  we  believe  from  a  minority  of  the  same  committee  which  reported  the 
first,  provided  that  he  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  Governor  and 
CounciL  We  took  some  pains  to  be  present  at  the  debate  on  these  bills, 
and  could  only  wonder  that  men  so  ignorant  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  care  of  the  insane  as  their  advocates  manifested  themselves,  should  have 
dared  to  move  in  the  matter.  We  had  intended  to  notice  the  arguments  of 
the  diflferent  gentlemen  separately,  having  taken  notes  for  that  purpose,  bat 
oar  limits  forbid.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  chief  grounds  on  which  they 
based  their  arguments  were,  that  election  by  the  people  to  all  offices  is  a 
principle  of  our  times — that  in  the  present  arrangement,  the  Institation  is 
far  above  the  legislature,  who  should  have  power  over  it,  especially  when  so 
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much  money  is  expended  there ;  that  no  other  body  would  be  more  likely  to 
appoint  a  fit  man ;  and  then,  if  perchance  an  unfit  man  obtained  the  place, 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  remove  him.  In  fact,  no  reason  existed  why  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  should  not  be  elected  by  them  anna- 
ally  as  well  as  the  Warden  of  the  Prison.  Strange  reasoning — ^and  this  by 
men  who  we  were  more  pained  than  surprised  to  learn  are  of  the  clerical 
profession. 

Is  then  the  care  of  the  insane  to  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
care  of  felons  ?  Diseased  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  is  the  care  of  them  a 
thing  as  easily  learned  as  to  see  that  able  bodied  criminals  perform  their 
allotted  task — are  daily  fed  and  clothed,  and  are  not  permitted  to  escape  ? 
Can  we  as  easily  find  men  fitted  for  the  one  place  as  for  the  other  ?  No. 
Difficult  and  laborious  as  it  is  to  learn  to  restore  to  health  the  diseased  body, 
far  more  difficult,  far  more  laborious  is  it  to  '^  minister  to  a  mind  diseased." 
Few  are  the  men  qualified  by  nature  and  education  for  such  a  chai^ ;  and 
if  one  is  found  let  us  ding  to  him,  for  we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  another. 

The  care  of  the  insane  is  a  branch  of  the  profession  to  which  of  all  others 
a  man  must  give  himself  entirely,  if  at  all.   To  understand  all  the  workings 
of  the  disordered  mind — ^to  be  able  calmly  and  fearlessly  to  meet  the  raving 
maniac,  require  not  only  courage  but  practice — while  to  soothe  him  in  his 
times  of  awful  terror — to  calm  his  fierce  rage,  or  to  inspirit  him  in  the  deep- 
est despair,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  human  mind 
only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  its  mysteries.    We  believe, 
then,  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums  should 
be  so  established  in  their  places  that  they  shall  be  able  to  devote  all  their 
powers  to  the  care  of  those  under  their  charge.     Salaries  sufficient  to  com- 
mand the  first  talent  are  of  course  necessary ;  but  equally  necessary — ^nay, 
more  so,  is  it  that  they  shall  not  be  always  compelled  to  spend  half  their  en- 
ergies in  securing  a  place  to  which  they  may  turn  to  resume  their  former 
labors  should  popular  favor  forsake  them. 

We  have  been  connected  for  a  time  with  one  institution  for  the  insane  in 
which  its  Superintendent  was  annually  elected,  and  we  have  seen  the  evils 
of  this  system.  It  is  true,  he  continued  in  office,  for  his  abilities  could  not  but 
command  esteem ;  but  it  was  with  an  anxiety  yearly  recurring,  lest  be 
should  be  thrown  back  upon  general  practice,  which  prevented  that  entire 
devotion  of  his  faculties  to  his  patients  which  is  most  desirable — a  continual 
incubus  pressing  him  heavily  down. 

Let  not  New-Hampshire  then  do  aught  to  injure  this  most  noble  Institu- 
tion. Do  we  wish  for  the  best  talent  to  direct  it  ?  We  cannot  induce  a 
man  to  leave  a  lucrative  practice — ^and  such  a  practice  the  best  men  have — 
when  by  the  change  of  the  popular  breeze  he  may  again  be  cast  out  to  seek 
another  circle  of  practice.  Is  it  a  serious  matter  to  change  frequently  the 
family  physician  ?  and  shall  we  heedlessly  expose  this  family  to  a  change 
too  often  for  the  worse  ? 
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Bat  we  have  said  more  than  we  intended.  We  have  spoken  earnestly ; 
for  though  we  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  we  have  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  oppose  this  proposition.  We  rejoiced  that  the  Senate  rejected 
the  bill  which  was  sent  to  them ;  and  while  we  congratulate  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  and  the  insane  that  this  movement  failed,  we  trust  that  should 
a  similar  appear,  thej  wiU  oppose  it  fearlessly. 


Vagcikation.  It  is  surprising  that  when  a  safe  and  sure  protection  may 
be  had  against  that  most  loathsome  of  diseases,  small  pox,  so  many  allow 
themselves  to  go  without  this  security.  The  increased  facilities  of  commu- 
nication with  the  cities,  expose  even  the  most  retired  towns  to  this  pest. 
On  its  appearance,  the  whole  community  is  terrified,  and  justly,  for  so  crim- 
inal a  neglect  of  safety  deserves  punishment.  This  neglect,  too,  furnishes 
to  the  cities  in  the  young  people  continually  going  to  them  from  the  country 
a  large  proportion  of  the  victims  to  the  disease.  Can  anything  farther  be 
done  by  the  medical  profession  to  enforce  a  more  general  protection  ? 


TiLDBN  &  Go.'s  Extracts.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  these  elegant  preparations.  Difficult  as  it  has  been  to  procure  extracts  of 
hyoscyamus,  conium,  &c.,  on  which  dependence  could  be  placed,  we  would 
encourage  any  manufacturer  who  furnishes  a  genuine  and  well  prepared  ar- 
ticle. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  these  gentle- 
men commence,  will  not  expire  as  soon  as  their  reputation  is  established,  but 
that  they  will  continue  to  furnish  the  practitioner  of  medicine  with  those 
means  of  combating  disease  which  shall  not  fail  him  in  his  greatest  need. 


Apothecaries  and  Prescriptions.  The  Boston  papers  contain  the 
account  of  the  sad  error  of  an  apothecary  of  that  city  in  putting  up  a  pre^ 
scription  by  which  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  were  administered  in- 
stead of  ten  grains  of  calomel — and  with  a  fatal  result.  Although  in  the 
country,  physicians  do  not  so  oflen  write  prescriptions,  it  is  done  frequently 
enough  to  make  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  that  apothecaries  should 
understand  their  business.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  are  no  regulations 
concerning  apothecaries  in  our  state  ;  so  that  any  one  who  will,  may  by  pur- 
chasing a  stock  of  drugs,  good  or  bad,  and  filling  his  window  with  colored 
bottles,  assume  to  dispense  medicines  to  the  public.  This  ought  not  so  to 
be.  The  apothecary  should  be  educated  to  his  business  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sician, and  not  only  be  able  to  distinguish  pure  drugs,  but  to  tell  if  in  their 
dose  as  ordered  they  are  unsafe.  Thus  in  the  melancholy  case  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  no  man  should  have  put  up  ten  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  be  taken  at  a  single  dose  if  it  were  ordered  by  the  whole  faculty.     It  may 
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have  been  in  this  case  that  the  prescription  was  not  legibly  written ;  for  we 
have  seen  those  that  would  pazzle  the  most  practised  eye.  And  physi- 
cians, tooy  should  attend  more  carefully  to  the  art  of  prescribing.  At  any 
rate,  they  should  write  each  prescription  in  some  one  langus^e,  and  not  make 
those  sad  hodge-podges  of  English  and  Latin,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  whole  profession. 


The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  in  its  last  two  numbers  con- 
tains reports  of  two  remarkable  surgical  cases,  one  of  rupture  of  the  blad- 
der together  with  seven  fractures  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  the  patient  lived  to 
the  forty-second  day.  He  was  turned  round  three  or  four  times  between  a 
railroad  car  in  motion  and  a  platform,  in  a  space  seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  producing  the  above  injury.  Prof.  Feaslee,  in  whose  practice  it  oc- 
curred, accompanies  his  report  with  some  valuable  comments  upon  the  chief 
points  in  the  case. 

The  other  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Harlow,  of  Cavendish,  Yt,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record  of  injury  of  the  brain,  followed  by 
recovery.  By  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a  blast,  a  tamping  iron,  three 
feet  seven  inches  in  length,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  tapering  at 
one  end,  and  weighing  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds,  passed  through  the 
man's  head ;  and  he  is  now  alive  and  well.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
transfer  these  reports  to  our  pages ;  but  we  have  alluded  to  them  to  show 
that  there  is  ability  to  treat  successfully  the  most  important  surgical  cases 
out  of  the  large  cities ;  and  where  this  ability  exists,  we  believe  there  is 
abundant  ability  to  support  an  enterprise  like  our  own— not  only  by  reports 
of  these  wonderful  cases,  but  by  valuable  hints  upon  the  common  round  of 
diseases. 
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BT  FBiLKCIS  P.  FITCH,  H.  D.,  AMHBS8T,  N.  H. 

(  Concluded  from  page  24. ) 

Another  striking  contrast  between  the  diseases  of  different  localities  was 
observed  in  the  prevalence  and  severity  of  bowel  affections.  In  a  part  of 
our  district,  described  rather  indefinitely  by  the  two  tiers  of  towns  on  the 
south,  bordering  upon  Massachusetts,  to  which  must  be  added  Peterboro' 
and  perhaps  some  other  towns,  and  one  tier  on  the  Merrimack,  these  affec- 
tions were  much  more  general  and  violent  than  in  the  interior  and  northern 
portions  ;  and  in  this  region,  where  very  extensive  disturbance  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  was  experienced  from  the  middle  of  August  to  November, 
numerous  cases  resembling  what  in  our  cities  is  termed  Asiatic  cholera,  were 
met  with.  Dr.  Carr,  of  Goffstown,  witnessed  three  cases,  attended  bj  '*  rice 
water  discharges ;"  all  children.  One,  aged  nine  months,  having  had  a  di- 
arrhoea nearly  a  week,  was  then  siezed  with  '*  cramps  and  other  symptoms 
peculiar  to  cholera,"  and  died  in  48  hours.  Dr.  Eaton,  of  Merrimack,  had 
several  cases  of  bad  cholera-morbus,  of  which  he  says :  '^  I  fancied  they 
similated  Asiatic  cholera  more  than  formerly."  Dr.  Spalding,  of  NashnSy 
states  in  relation  to  his  observation  upon  the  diseases  of  his  region,  that  '^  the 
only  peculiarity  which  appears  to  call  for  special  notice,  was  the  occurrence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  severe  cases  of  cholera-morbus.  In  my  own 
practice,"  he  continues,  '<  I  am  sure  I  never  met  with  so  large  an  amount 
of  this  form  of  disease  in  the  same  space  of  time.     Other  physicians  here* 
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have  made  Bimilar  statements  in  inference  to  their  practice,  and  some  of 
them  are  disposed  to  distinguish  these  cases  as  genuine  cholera."  "  I,"  Dr. 
S.  adds,  "  am  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point ;"  but  to  show  the  character 
of  the  disease,  he  furnishes  a  very  interesting  case,  which  I  have  somewhat 
condensed,  as  follows  : 

A  healthy  farmer,  aged  about  60,  was  seized  in  the  evening  of  Sept  30tb, 
with  vomiting  and  purging,  attended  by  cramp  pains  in  the  extremities. 
The  Dr.  saw  him  at  3  o'clock  in  the  .morning,  and  found  his  features  shrunk, 
voice  husky,  pulse  small  and  in-egular,  and  prostration  very  great,  with  gen- 
eral and  excessive  coldness.  The  vomiting  had  ceased  before  his  arrival, 
but  the  dejections  continued,  which  were  like  rice  water,  without  either  color 
or  smell ;  and  were,  and  had  been  from  the  onset,  entirely  unattended  by  ab- 
dominal pain.  The  pain  and  cramps  in  the  extremities  were  intense,  and 
continued  several  hours  after  the  discharges  were  arrested. 

The  treatment  was,  internally,  calomel,  opium  and  camphor  in  powder, 
and  hot  brandy  and  water  with  Tinct  capsicum ;  mustard  extensively  appli- 
ed to  the  abdomen,  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  extremities,  and  warm  blan- 
kets over  the  whole  person.  Energetic  friction  with  the  hand,  afforded  tem- 
porary relief  of  the  cramps.  Under  this  treatment,  wai'mth  returned  in  two 
or  three  hours — the  violent  symptoms  gradually  abated ;  in  three  days  the 
patient  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  soon  recovered. 

For  this,  as  well  as  other  varieties  of  bowel  affections  which  occurred  last 
season,  Dr.  Spalding  remarks  that  opium  was  the  remedy  mainly  relied  upon ; 
and  that  it  was  administered  by  himself  and  the  medical  brethren  around 
him  with  a  freedom  seldom  before  ventured  upon. 

In  my  own  practice  were  several  cases  very  similar  to  the  one  just  relat- 
ed, marked  by  profuse,  colorless  discharges,  rapid  and  great  prostration,  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  countenance  and  voice,  general  and  excessive  cold- 
ness, and  intense  cramps.  My  treatment,  in  each  case  successful,  resembled 
that  above  narrated  with  omission  of  the  calomel. 

Dr.  Marshall  encountered  the  same  form  of  disease  at  Mason,  and  treated 
it  generally  with  success  on  similar  principles ;  and  he  states  that  in  the  sudden 
and  often  unexpected  prostration  which  occurred  with  his  patients,  the  bran- 
dy bottle  became  a  great  favorite,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  a 
place  among  the  medicines  carried  in  his  daily  circuits. 

Were  the  above  and  similar  cases  with  which  most  of  us  no  doubt  have 
met,  caused  or  modified  by  the  choleroid  miasm  or  influence  that  has  8o 
extensively  pervaded  the  world  during  the  last  few  years  ?  And  must  we 
expect  to  encounter  hereafter  the  same  destructive  influence  in  our  state, 
perhaps  with  greatly  aggravated  intensity  ?  These  are  questions  which,  how- 
ever answered,  are,  from  past  experience,  sufficiently  important  to  induce  us 
to  arm  ourselves  with  all  the  information  upon  the  subject  within  our  reach. 
'  The  few  communications  with  which  I  have  been  favored  by  the  Fellows, 
although  describing  too  small  a  portion  of  the  district  to  furnish  anything 
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like  a  complete  history,  contain  besides  the  facts  already  made  use  of,  maA 
interesting  matter ;  and  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  brief  Synopsis 
of  such  parts  as  appear  to  possess  the  greatest  value. 

The  principal  diseases  under  treatment  by  Dr.  Carr,  at  Gofistown,  during 
the  year,  were  typhoid  fever,  bowel  affections — including  dysentery — a  p^ 
coliar  form  of  sore  throat;  and  with  him,  as  with  others  wherever  an  Irish 
population  is  located,  a  troublesome  ophthalmia  has  been  common* 

Of  the  fever,  he  reports  26  cases  with  2  deaths. 

The  peculiar  variety  of  throat  distemper  prevailed  extensively.  It  was 
nearly  allied  to  scarlatina,  and  appeared  to  be  contaeious ;  and  yet^  one  at- 
tack, instead  of  affording  protection,  seemed  to  predispose  to  others.  Df« 
Carr,  himself,  suffered  three  attacks  during  the  prevalence  of  the  maUdj, 
one  of  which  was  very  severe.  The  symptoms  were  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  preceded  or  attended  by  languor,  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  throbbing  head-ache,  quick  pulse  and  high  fever.  The  affectimi,  bow- 
ever,  yielded  readily  to  medication,  and  was  in  no  case  fataL 

Dr.  Carr  states  that  ^  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  fevers  and  bowel 
affections  this  season  has  been  an  early  tendency  to  sink ;  requiring  stimiH 
lants,  and  contra-indicating  in  a  migority  of  cases  the  use  of  cathartic  medi- 
cines.*' This  condition  is  mentioned  by  others,  and  was  encountered  very 
generally  throughout  the  district 

In  the  peculiar  sore  mouth  of  nursing  women,  Dr.  Carr  has  obtained  great 
benefit  from  an  infusion  of  capsicum  and  chloride  of  sodium,  of  which  he 
furnishes  a  formula,  viz. : 

JS.     Capsici  Bij. 
Chlor.  sodii  5i. 
Aq.  ferv.  Siij.    M. 

Dose— a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

But  this,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  without  due  attention  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible  derangements  in  the  several  functions. 

I  have,  in  Braithwaite,  I  think,  been  made  acquainted  with  another  rem- 
edy for  this  troublesome  affection,  which  has  repeatedly  afforded  great  satis- 
faction, viz. :  hydriodate  potassse,  given  in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  grains,  three 
times  daily,  in  aqueous  solution. 

Dr.  Woodbury,  exrpresident  of  tins  society,  reports  as  prevailing  disetflea^ 
scarlatina,  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery ;  all  of  which,  he  states,  assumed  a 
more  malignant  character  than  he  has  before  witnessed. 

Of  scarlet  fever  he  had  46  cases,  which,  though  many  of  them  were  se- 
vere, presented  nothing  noveL  Two  were  fatal.  In  his  treaimetit,  how* 
ever,  two  or  three  points  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  When  sickness  was  an 
early  attendant,  and  the  disease  generally  commenced  with  nausea,  sometimes 
suddenly  when  the  patient  was  at  the  table,  he  gave  an  emetic ;  then 
sponged  the  whole  system  many  times  daily  with  cold  or  tepid  water— nan- 
ally  tepid — ^as  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings.     For  the  inflammation  of  the 
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throat,  attended  by  difficnlt  deglatition,  he  employed  with  benefit  vapor  from 
warm  water  or  vinegar  and  .water,  instead  of  the  more  irritating  applica- 
tions. And  in  this  condition,  also,  2  or  3  grains  of  nitre  with  a  half  grain 
of  alum,  mixed  in  powder  with  loaf  sugar,  placed  upon  the  tongue  and 
tk)wlj  swallowed,  afforded  decided  relief.  In  cases  attended  by  great  pros- 
tration, with  a  dark  brown  or  mahogany  hue  of  the  eruption,  snlph.  qainine 
had  an  excellent  effect. 

Dr.  Woodbury's  typhoid  cases,  of  which  he  reports  28  and  3  deaths,  were 
diaracterized  by  bad  features — shrunken  condition  of  the  skin,  petediise, 
entire  torpor  of  the  iijtellectual  faculties,  muttering  delirium,  profuse  ex- 
haiusting  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  great  prostration — being  enume- 
rated among  them. 

His  treatment  was  simple,  and  certainly,  for  such  cases,  successful.  When 
he  had  reason  to  suppose  the  stomach  loaded,  he  commenced  with  an  emetic. 
Cathartics  were  seldom  needed,  and  if  used,  sometimes  proved  injuricfoa. 
Frequent  sponging  with  water,  cold  or  tepid,  according  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  sensations  of  the  patient,  was  the  principal  remedy  relied  upon  to 
moderate  the  fever  and  allay  irritation.  To  restrain  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels,  tannin  and  catechu,  or  one  or  both  of  them  combined  with  opi- 
um, bad  the  best  effect ;  and  to  procure  sleep,  a  single  full  dose  of  Dover^s 
powder  did  better  than  anything  else. 

Dysentery,  as  it  occurred  at  Bedford,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  se- 
vere. The  Dr.  reports  24  cases  and  4  deaths.  The  small,  difficult,  muco- 
sanguineous  dejections  of  the  commencement^  soon  gave  place  to  discharges, 
choleroid  in  appearance  and  prostrating  effects.  Some  cases  were  very 
rapid ;  from  apparent  health  they  sunk  in  a  few  hours  to  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme debility. 

His  remedies  were  opium,  acetate  of  lead,  tannin  and  kino;  and  in  cases 
of  great  prostration,  brandy  sometimes  operated  like  a  charm. 

In  the  very  different  condition  of  general  health  in  the  adjoining  towns, 
Merrimack  and  Amherst,  during  the  last  year,  was  furnished  an  example, 
not  uncommon,  of  the  abrupt,  sectional  limitation  of  prevalent  disease.  In 
the  town  last  named,  with  exception  of  an  epidemic  dysentery  of  short  con* 
tinuanoe,  an  unusual  measure  of  health  was  enjoyed  throughout  the  year ; 
while  in  Merrimack,  severe  disease  has  been  constantly  present  during  all 
that  period. 

Dr.  Eaton,  of  the  latter  place,  reports  diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  typhoid 
fever,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  acute  rheumatism  and  erysipelas  as  the  pre- 
vailing diseased. 

From  the  first  of  August  to  November,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  affected 
all  agee  and  classes.  '<  Scarcely  an  individual  could  be  found,"  he  states, 
**  who  did  not  suffer  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  affections.  Even  per- 
sons who  from  fear  of  the  cholera,  were  rigidly  abstemious  in  diet  and  care- 
iiii  of  exposure,  did  not  escape."     A  considerable  propoition  of  these  cases 
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were  malignant^  and  many  terminated  in  death.  The  fatal  cases,  mostly 
dysentery, "  were  distingaished  by  early  and  great  prostration,  nausea,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  rapid  emaciation,  blueness  or  lividity  of  the  skin,  a 
peculiar  expression  of  the  coantenance,  delirium,  cold  clammy  sweats,  pro- 
fuse sanguineous  discharges  mixed  with  dark,  muddy  bile,  and  shreds  of  mu- 
cous membrane." 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  acute  rheumatism  followed,  apparently  as 
sequelee  of  the  bowel  affections. 

Of  typhoid  fever  there  were  cases,  few  at  any  one  time,  constantly  pres- 
ent from  Jane  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  and'  although  bowel  affections  were 
80  umversal  during  a  portion  of  that  period,  the  fever  was  little  infloenoed 
by  the  prevailing  tendency,  and  was  upon  the  whole  mild. 

Erysipelas  made  its  appearance  near  the  close  of  November,  and  soon 
became  epidemic  Generally,  this  disease  made  its  attack  upon  the  head, 
attended  by  sore  throat  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  about  the  neck,  with  §6^ 
ver,^ — and  it  began  to  decline  in  from  seven  to  ten  days — patients  convalesce 
ing  in  a  fortnight. 

In  several  severe  cases,  some  of  which  proved  fatal,  there  was  no  extef«- 
nal  appearance  of  the  inflammation  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  symptoms 
so  closely  resembled  the  prevailing  epidemic,  that  Dr.  Eaton  could  not  doubt 
their  identity.  Of  this  form  of  the  disease  he  reports  several  interesting 
cases  which  I  very  reluctantly  omit. 

In  the  treatment  he  pursued  the  usual  course ;  but  remarks,  that  nei- 
ther the  milder  nor  the  more  severe  form>  appeared  to  be  much  influenced 
by  medication. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  during  the  prevalence  of  ep- 
idemic erysipelas,  Dr.  Eaton's  child-bed  cases  recovered  as  rapidly  as 
nsual.  ^ 

The  only  disease  of  especial  Interest  which  I  have  myself  had  occasion 
to  study  during  the  year,  was  an  epidemic  dysentery ;  and  as  that  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  same  affection  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  dis- 
trict, I  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  or  two  remarks. 

Ck)mmencing  while  a  very  general  irritability  of  the  alimentary  canal 
prevailed,  it  was  greatly  modified  by  that  condition,  and  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  the  discharges  became  in  its  progress  profuse  and  exhaust- 
ing. Cathartics,  however  mild,  were  in  most  cases  hurtful.  The  remedy 
was  opium,  given  (usually  per  rectum,)  in  quantities  just  suflicientto  allay 
and  control  the  excessive  irritability. 

Out  of  35  strongly  marked  cases,  two  of  which  were  fatal,  four  passed 
into  the  chronic  form ;  and  though  neither  of  these  was  lost,  they  were  very 
much  prostrated. 

For  this  most  obstinate  form  of  the  disease,  besides  external  applications, 
almost  the  only  medication  found  useful,  after  an  extensive  trial,  was  nitrate 
of  silver  and  opium — ^the  remedy  administered  mostly  per  annm,  in  solution 
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with  laudanum  and  mucilage,  and  in  quantities  from  |  to  ^  groin  of  the  salt 
I  should  also  add  stimulants,  which,  properlj  employed,  often  materially 
assisted  in  bringing  the  system  up  to  the  point  of  reparation. 

A  single  additional  remark  of  a  general  nature  will  close  this  tedious  re- 
port 

During  the  entire  season,  acute,  inflammatory  afiTections,  requiring  the  lan- 
cet, have  been  much  less  frequent  than  formerly — a  modification  in  the  nature 
of  disease,  however,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  progress  for  the  two  or 
three  last  years.  This  comparative  disuse  of  the  lancet  and  other  heroically 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  has  beeit  attributed  to  the  influence  of  new  theories; 
but  so  far  as  my  personal  observation  has  extended,  I  am  altc^ther  certain 
that  those  cases  of  high  sthenic  action,  which  ten  years  ago  were  cured  by 
bleeding,  have  seldom  been  encountered  during  the  last  year.  High  excite- 
ment we  certainly  meet  now,  but,  if  not  at  the  commencement,  early  in  the 
progress  of  most  cases  of  disease,  that  excitement  is  found  to  have  its  seat 
chiefly  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  although  the  contractions  of  the  beait 
may  be  very  frequent,  there  is  rarely  the  full,  bounding  pulse  of  former 
times. 


(i^arlatti's  Case  nf  Sdussusrejitiaii. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  H,  Jour,  of  Medicine : 

The  following  report  of  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers.  A  child  aged  twenty-one  months, 
had  been  aflected  for  about  two  weeks  with  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  oc- 
casi'^nal  vomiting.  The  stools  presented  that  variety  of  appearance  usually 
observed  in  cases  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  continued  till  within  a  few  hours  of  its  death, 
and  though  the  stools  were  by  no  means  frequent,  there  was  observed  a  ten- 
dency to  sinking,  and  the  case  was  marked  by  an  unusual  emaciation* 

A  post  mortem  examination  revealed  five  distinct  points  of  intussuscep- 
tion, all  of  which  involved  twenty  inches  of  the  bowel  by  actual  measure- 
ment The  longest  portion  was  eight  inches.  The  intussuscepted  bowel 
was  easily  reduced,  no  adhesion  being  formed.  The  bowels  were  empty,  and 
externally,  healthy.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  there  were 
many  patches  of  inflammation,  and  some  spots  of  a  dull  ash  color.  The  colori 
and  indeed  the  entire  mucous  membrane,  had  nothing  unusual,  and  I  think 
much  less  change  in  its  structure  than  is  met  with  in  fatal  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  that  tissue. 
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Quefy— How  long  coald  that  state  of  the  bowel  have  existed  ?  and  what 

caase  conld  have  produced  it  ? 

GEO.  W.  GARLAND. 

Meredith  Bridge^  Aug.  3,  1850. 


Wlamnmta 


OF  THE  DURA  MATER  RESULTING  FROM  OTITIS. 
For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medidne. 

Nop.  10,  1847.  B.  S.  B.,  aged  about  30,  a  farmer  of  robust  constitution 
and  aotive  habits,  came  to  me  for  medical  advice.  He  has  always  enjoyed 
Uiuform  health  excepting  an  affection  of  the  nasal  passages,  which  had  an- 
noyed him  more  or  less  from  early  life,  attended  occasionally  with  a  fetid 
discharge  and  noisome  breath.  It  was  popularly  called  ^^  catarrh,"  bat  in 
technical  language  it  would  probably  be  more  correctly  termed  Ozancu 
Some  two  weeks  since  he  had  been  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  one  ear-— 
had  applied  the  usual  domestic  remedies  ioveaiMiche — supposed  an  abscess  to 
be  forming  which  would  ultimately  discharge,  and  then  the  pain  would  cease. 
Two  or  three  days  since,  matter  began  to  issue  from  the  external  ear,  but  the 
pain  did  not  abate,  A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear  still  continued — 
complained  of  an  acute  pain  in  the  ear,  extending  occasionally  to  the  temple, 
and  having  a  paroxysmal  character.  There  was  no  febrile  excitement — ^no 
disturbance  of  the  intellect,  nor  any  appreciable  disorder  of  any  of  the  or- 
gans, except  a  slight  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions.  A  degree  of 
lassitude  was  complained  of  which  the  patient  attributed  to  the  severity  and 
oontinuanoe  of  the  pain.  He  was  ordered  an  opiate  and  astringent  injec- 
tion for  the  ear — a  cathartic  and  some  opiate  medicines  should  the  pain  con- 
tinue severe ;  also,  a  blister  to  be  applied  behind  the  ear. 

Nov.  23.  Was  requested  to  visit  him.  Learned  that  the  treatment  pre- 
scribed had  materially  relieved  him,  though  he  had  not  at  any  time  been 
entirely  free  from  pain.  The  discharge  had  continued  from  the  ear  till 
within  a  day  or  two.  Since  it  had  ceased,  the  pain  had  returned  with  re- 
doubled severity.  The  locality  of  the  pain  was  now  in  the  ear,  the  temple 
and  the  teeth.  All  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  on  the  affected  side  were  des- 
cribed as  particularly  painful — ^pulse  72,  soil  and  regular-— the  surface  of  a 
natural  heat — ^no  thirst — ^faoe  slightly  flushed — ^tongue  a  little  coated  and  no 
appetite — bowels  somewhat  confined — had  been  slightly  delirious  the  night 
previous.  Diagnosis — Otitis  with  Neuralgia.  Being  of  a  plethoric  habit, 
I  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  flowed,  which 
induced  syncope.    Ordered  a  brisk  cathartic  to  be  followed  by  morphia  at 
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suitable  intervals,  should  the  pain  be  severe,  and  an  anodyne  lotion  to  the 
suffering  parts. 

Nov.  24, 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Found  my  patient  sitting  up  literally  "  clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind" — the  pain  had  entirely  left  its  former  locality,  and  was 
now  confined  to  back  of  head  and  neck,  particulariy  the  latter  ;  but  was  not 
very  sevei'e — pulse  precisely  at  60,  and  of  natural  force.  No  febrile  symp- 
toms. The  bowels  had  been  freely  moved  by  the  cathartic — had  slept  well 
the  latterhalf  of  the  night.  Ordered  a  blister  to  back  of  neck,  the  blistered 
surface  to  be  sprinkled  with  morphia,  the  cuticle  being  removed;  also 
continue  the  powders  of  morphia  pro  re  nata.  T  left,  engaging  to  see  him 
again  in  two  days.  Business  called  me  immediately  from  town,  and  on  re- 
turning in  season  to  fulfil  ray  engagement,  what  was  my  surprise  to  meet 
friends  returning  from  my  patient's  funeral !  I  learned  that  about  two 
honrs  after  I  left  him,  he  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  soon  after,  in  attempt- 
ing to  awaken  him,  he  could  not  be  roused,  but  muttored  deliriously ;  soon 
became  speechless  and  insensible,  and  died  at  5  P.  M.  On  hearing  the  sad 
news  of  his  death,  I  feared  that  the  morphia  I  had  left  had  been  injudi- 
ciously administered,  and  had  contributed  to  the  fatal  result ;  but  I  learned 
afterward  that  none  of  it  had  been  used.  There  was  no  post  mortem  exam- 
ination. 

I  have  thus  recorded  briefly  the  simple  facts  in  this  to  me  very  interesting 
case,  though  the  record  contributes  little  to  ray  credit  in  regard  to  my  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease,  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  suspect  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  malady  with  which  I  was  contending.  I  felt  comfartedj 
however,  (I  do  not  say  gratified^)  in  finding  that  other  physicians  of  greater 
eminence  and  more  extended  experience  had  been  deceived  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  present  instance  any  remedial  mea- 
sures would  have  averted  the  fatal  issue,  though  the  full  extent  of  the 
disease  had  been  known  at  the  first 

I  have  called  this  a  case  of  '^  Inflammation  o^  the  Dura  Mater  resulting 
from  Otitis,"  though  no  post  mortem  examination  revealed  this  to  be  the 
truth.  I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Watson  has  recorded  several  in- 
stances in  his  **  Practice,"  presenting  almost  precisely  the  same  symptoms, 
and  where  a  secUo  cadaveris  showed  that  the  dura  mater  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  morbid  lesion.  In  these  cases  there  was  the  same  pain  and  otorrhea, 
with  a  pulse  of  natural  force  and  frequency,  and  the  same  absence  of  fever 
and  delirium,  coma  and  convulsions,  which  symptoms  continued  till  within  a 
very  short  period  of  the  fatal  termination.  In  the  present  instance,  it  seems 
to  me  probable  that  the  affection  of  the  nasal  passages  extended  to  the  fauces 
and  along  the  eustachian  tube  to  the  ear,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
dora  mater  and  adjacent  tissues. 

Instances  of  otorrhea  are  frequent,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, perhaps,  they  are  attended  with  no  danger,  and  readily  yield  to  rem- 
edies ;  but  an  occasional  fatal  result  Hke  the  one  I  have  described,  should 
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put  the  medical  practitioDer  on  his  gaard.  We  should  apprehend  serious 
oonsequences  if  the  pain  in  the  ear  has  been  of  long  amtinucmcej  and  t$pe^ 
daily  if  it  is  not  relieved  hy  a  free  discharge  of  matter.  Diseases  of 
alow  growth  are  apt  to  elude  our  search,  even  though  extensive  disorganisa* 
iion  of  an  important  organ  may  have  resulted.  Chronic  tumors  have  grad* 
uallj  invaded  the  substance  of  the  brain  till  one  hemisphere  has  been  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  before  alarming  symptoms  have  been  developed.  A 
correct  diagnosis  is  essential  to  a  successful  treatment,  and  every  organ  and 
aense  that  can  aid  as  in  our  investigations  into  the  nature  of  a  malady, 
should  be  called  upon  for  their  testimony. 

Physicians  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the  profession  by  recording  their 
mistakes.  They  would  be  eminently  instructive,  not  to  say  numerous.  The 
beacon  light  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  mariner  in  warning  him  of 
rocks  and  quicksands,  as  well  as  the  heavenly  bodies  to  show  him  his  latitude, 
and  the  compass  to  guide  him  in  the  right  course.  X.  Y.  W. 


Cjjlnrntk  3fiflttinrr!jagic. 

FROM   "  THERAPEUTIQUB   MEDICALE,"  BY   TBOUSSEAU  AND   PIDOUX. 

[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Joiumal  of  Medicine.] 

Many  physicians,  otherwise  good  observers,  think  that  Chlorosis  is  neces- 
sarily characterixed  by  a  marked  diminution,  or  by  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  menstrual  flux.  They  regard  monorrhagia,  that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses,  as  an  accident  so  unusual  in  this  disease,  that 
they  explicitiy  exclude  it.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  see  fre* 
qnentiy  in  their  practice,  women  profoundly  anasmic,  in  whom  none  of  the 
general  accompaniments  of  chlorosis  are  wanting,  and  who  each  month  suf- 
fer lai^e  losses  of  blood.  In  this  case  they  make  a  distinction,  and  call  wo- 
men who  are  in  this  latter  situation  aiuemicSf  and  those  who  are  not  entirely 
regular,  chloroHee*  And  yet  there  is  wanting  in  these  ansdmic  women  none 
of  the  symptoms  of  chlorosis ;  neither  the  extreme  pallor,  nor  the  decolor- 
ation of  the  blood,  nor  the  bellows  murmur  of  the  principal  arteries,  nor  the 
different  neuralgias.  So  that  if  we  examine  in  these  patients  all  the  func- 
tions, and  all  the  organs  except  those  of  generation,  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize chlorosis. 

In  oar  torn  we  will  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  anasmia  and 
dilorosis.  Anemia  is  an  accidental  condition ;  it  is  produced  at  once,  with- 
out transition,  by  large  losses  of  blood.  One  becomes  anemic  in  a  few  days-— 
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in  a  few  hours.  Chlorosis  is  a  permanent  condition,  usaallj  slow  to  develop 
itself,  and  slow  to  leave  the  patient,  and  alwajs  readj  to  return  under  the 
influence  of  causes  apparently  the  most  trifling.  Antemia  is  a  state  essen- 
tiallj  transitory ;  a  few  weeks  suffice  for  the  renewal  of  the  hlood,  and  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  strength,  no  other  help  being  needed  than 
that  afforded  bj  good  regimen  and  diet.  A  relapse  is  never  to  be  feared, 
at  least,  unless  another  loss  of  blood  ag«un  brings  the  patient  to  the  same 
condition. 

Thus  far  nothing  appears  more  simple  than  the  distinction  between  these 
two  diseases,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  practice  that  nature  sepa- 
rates diseases  so  plainly. 

Every  day  we  see,  sometimes  in  a  woman,  sometimes  in  a  girl,  a  moral 
impression  become  the  determining  cause  of  chlorosis,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently the  commencement  of  the  disease  dates  at  the  time  of  a  first  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  by  which  in  the  whole  but  little  blood  was  taken. 

This  being  established,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  a  too  copious 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  a  large  venesection,  the  repeated  application  of 
leeches,  or  a  considerable  menstrual  flow  may  bring  one  into  such  a  condi- 
tion that  chlorosis  may  manifest  itself,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  place  of 
anaemia,  a  disease  transitory  and  easily  cured  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone, 
there  is  developed  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  by  reason  of  which  the 
decoloration  and  liquefaction  of  the  blood  goes  on  daily,  although  the  losses 
of  blood  which  at  first  caused  it  are  not  repeated.  Here  then,  anaemia  has 
its  point  of  departure  from  chlorosis ;  it  has  disposed  the  system  to  chloro- 
sis, and  made  this  more  easy  and  rapid  in  its  development. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  part  anasmia  and  chlorosis  may  have  in  hem- 
orrhages. 

Without  troubling  ourselves  with  classic  distinctions  between  active  and 
passive  hemorrhage,  it  will  be  granted  that  uterine  and  other  hemorrhages 
are  sometimes  connected  with  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  reactions  are 
energetic,  and  in  which  the  phenomena,  general  as  well  as  local,  indicate  a 
superabundance  of  life  ;  sometimes  occur  in  persons  who  are  in  a  condition 
precisely  the  reverse.  We  would  admit  that  in  all  hemorrhages,  (except  the 
traumatic  and  hypostatic)  there  is  previously  a  local  difficulty  analagous  to, 
if  not  identical  with  the  first  phenomena  of  infiammation,  but  we  wish  here 
to  consider  only  the  general  organic  condition,  taking  no  account  of  the  lo- 
cal. But  the  general  condition  of  the  system  is  here  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance.  When,  the  hemorrhagic  nista  being  the  same,  the  blood  is  in 
diffierait  states,  it  is  impossible  that  the  fiux  should  not  be,  and  in  fact  it  is 
maefa  modified  by  the  degree  of  plasticity  of  the  blood. 

To  take  at  first  the  most  simple  examples,  let  us  notice  whi^t  occurs  in  a 
recent  wound,  on  the  one  hand  in  a  vigorous,  plethoric  man,  or,  on  the  other, 
in  a  person  completely  anaemic  In  the  first  case,  a  slight  hemorrhage  ar- 
rests  itself;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  tie  large  arterial  trunks,  tiie  use  of  asy 
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hiBmostatic  means  to  stop  the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  capillary  yeBsds  U 
superfluous ;  while  in  the  second  case,  even  after  the  ligature  of  small  vas- 
cular trunks,  there  is  still  an  oozing  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  or 
at  least  of  a  reddish  serosity,  which  deeply  stains  the  clothes,  and  the  abun* 
dance  of  which  seriously  threatens  the  life  of  the  patient.  That  which  is 
observed  in  man  is  also  true  of  animals,  considered  in  classes.  Thus, 
while  we  can  amputate  the  members  of  a  dog  and  make  enormous  mutila* 
tions  without  destroying  his  life  by  the  loss  of  blood,  rabbits  die  exsanguioe 
after  a  slight  wound.  The  plasticity  of  the  blood  of  dogs  prevents  the 
hemorrhage  which  on  the  other  hand  is  &vored  by  the  fluid  state  of  tha 
blood  of  rabbits.  But  the  proneness  of  aiUBmic  individuals  to  hem<»rrluiga^ 
is  evident  from  the  commencement  of  a  bleeding.  Thus,  if  we  apply  leeches 
for  the  first  time  to  an  infant,  the  loss  of  blood,  other  things  being  equal, 
which  will  follow  will  be  much  less  than  that  which  will  follow  the  second 
application ;  and  this  will  be  less  than  the  hemorrhage  which  will  follow  a 
third  application,  so  that  one  may  see,  unfortunately  too  often,  the  bite  of 
a  single  leech  cause  a  fatal  hemorrhage  in  a  child  already  exhausted  by  losses 
of  blood. 

If  then  anemia,  which  we  may  consider  as  a  transitory,  and  in  some  sort 
as  an  acute  state,  can  have  such  an  immense  influence  on  hemorrhages,  how 
much  greater  will  that  influence  be  if  it  remains  for  a  long  time ;  above  all, 
if  chlorosis  is  developed  with  all  its  accompaniments. 

Now  let  us  transfer  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  that  which  we 
have  just  stated  in  general.  If  a  woman  or  a  young  girl  has  the  menses  too 
abundant,  it  will  doubtless  be  true  for  some  months  that  the  interval  which 
separates  the  menstrual  periods  will  be  suflicient  for  the  re-constitution  of  the 
blood ;  but  soon  the  repetition  of  the  same  accident  will  produce  anemia, 
and  at  length  chlorosis.  Thus,  if  the  hemorrhagic  nisus  remains  the  same, 
the  flux,  in  accordance  with  what  wc  have  said  above,  will  become  more  and 
more  abundant ;  and  the  chlorosis,  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  hemor* 
rhage,  will  itself  be  aggravated  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  revolving 
continually  in  this  circle,  is  soon  brought  into  a  critical  state.  Let  us  not 
loose  sight  of  these  principal  facts ;  chlorosis  is  produced  by  the  too  abundant 
menses — chlorosis  makes  the  menses  yet  more  abundant.  In  other  words, 
the  too  copious  menses  cause  a  thinning  and  liquefaction  of  the  blood — ^the 
thinning  and  liquefaction  of  the  blood  are  a  cause  of  uterine  hemorrhage. 
There  is  then  a  form  of  chlorosis  which  we  may  call  menorrhagic  But  is 
this  form  of  chlorosis  common  in  young  girls  ?  It  is  rare.  After  searching 
we  oaa  only  And  twelve  cases.  In  adult  women  it  is  more  common.  How- 
ever, we  ought  to  say  that  our  observations  in  hospital  as  well  as  private 
practice,  do  not  comprise  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to  enable  us  U> 
make  a  complete  statistical  table.  We  have  collected  a  dozen  cases  of  men- 
orrha^c  chlorosis — three  in  young  girls,  nine  in  married  women.  None  of 
these  patients  had  any  organic  lesion  of  the  uterus  ;  we  proved  it  positively 
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in  all  the  married  women,  and  as  to  the  single,  where  an  examination  woold 
have  been  difficult  and  hardly  proper,  we  have  judged  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
eure,  and  by  the  good  condition  in  which  we  have  seen  them  for  many  years 
after,  that  the  womb  was  exempt  from  serious  lesion. 

We  now  come  to  the  therapeutics. 

Two  important  circumstances  present  themselves  to  the  physician — the 
menorriiagia  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  chlorosis.  The  menor- 
riiagia  is  combated  by  means  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  injurioas 
to  chlorosis,  of  which  the  treatment,  usually  easy,  is  considered  proper  to 
excite  the  menses.  The  pract]tk>ner  is  thus  placed  between  two  shoals 
whidi  it  may  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid. 

Let  us  see  if  it  is  true  that  the  chalybeate  preparations  so  powerful  in  ihe 
treatment  of  chlorosis,  are  in  fact  emmenagogue  medicines.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  a  chlorotic  woman  who  has  amenorrhea,  iron  reestablishes  the 
health  and  the  uterine  flow ;  but  does  it  act  as  an  emmenagogue,  or  as  a  re-*oon«- 
stitoent  ?  Always  when  we  give  ferruginous  preparations,  in  the  case  of  chlo- 
rosis complicated  with  amenorrhea,  the  first  phenomenon  which  we  observe  n 
the  re-coloring  of  the  tissues  and  at  the  same  time  the  progressive  diminution 
of  the  depraved  appetites,  of  the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  of  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  of  the  bellows  murmur  in  the 
principal  arteries,  of  thirst,  &c. ;  so  that  after  six  weeks  or  two  months  of 
proper  treatment,  the  appearance  of  the  most  vigorous  health  has  returned, 
bat  still  the  menses  are  wanting;  and  it  is  not  rarely  the  case  that  in  contin- 
uing this  treatment  we  notice  symptoms  of  true  sanguineous  plethora,  but 
still  the  menses  do  not  appear.  The  health  then  is  reestablished — ^the  chlo- 
rosis is  cured,  but  the  amenorrhea  is  not.  Soon  the  menses  appear  and  af- 
terwards go  on  in  their  normal  course.  Now,  here,  the  iron  acted  at  first 
as  are-constituent,  and  when  healtii  was  reestablished,  the  functions  of  health, 
and  menstruation  among  others,were  in  their  turn  reestablished.  The  patient, 
then,  has  not  recovered  her  health,  because  under  the  influence  of  iron  the 
courses  have  returned ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  courses  have  returned  because 
the  patient  has  recovered  her  health  under  the  influence  of  iron.  This  is 
the  highest  evidence,  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  see  that  the  return 
of  menstruation  is  the  sign  of  the  return  of  health ;  and  it  is  the  reverse 
which  has  taken  place. 

It  is  from  not  having  observed  the  evolution  and  succession  of  these  dif- 
ferent phenomena,  that  practitioners  have  always  imagined  that  iron  was  an 
emmenagogue ;  and  this  error,  believed  for  centuries,  will  still  prevail  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  the  clearest  facts,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  ob- 
servation ;  for,  we  are  so  made  that  we  willingly  cling  to  error,  and  obsti- 
nately resist  truth. 

Let  us  go  a  little  farther.  Not  only  is  iron  not  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is 
on  the  contrary,  an  hjemostatic.  Thus,  and  we  say  it  after  experimenting 
on  a  large  scale  in  our  hospital,  in  women  who  are  regular  and  not  chlorotic, 
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the  ezfaibilion  of  iron  usaally  retards  and  diminishes  the  menstraai  flux ; 
we  say  iuua%,  and  not  always.  This  being  established)  observe  how  it 
simplifies  the  therapeutic  indications  in  menorrhagic  chlorosis.  The  prima- 
ry indication  is  to  treat  the  chlorosis,  and  the  secondary  to  treat  the  men- 
arrhagia ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  menorrhagia  is  here  so  much  a  swondary 
indication,  that  almost  never  need  one  attend  to  it.  In  fact,  by  giving  large 
doses  of  chalybeates  between  two  menstrual  periods,  we  can  easily  restore 
to  the  blood  the  plasticity  which  it  had  lost,  and  twenty-five  days  will  not 
pass  without  the  restoration  of  nearly  the  normal  color,  and  without  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins  gaining  their  volume  luid  bluish  shade.  Then,  when  the 
menses  return,  the  blood  is  already  in  such  a  condition  that  hemorrhage  is 
less  easy,  and  usuaUy  the  courses  are  much  less  abundant  as  well  ,as  muck 
higher  colored. 

We  have,  however,  twice  seen  the  menorrhagia  increased  in  spite  of  the 
treatment,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  treatment ;  but,  at  the  same 
time  the  debility  and  decoloration  which  foUpwed  the  menstrual  period  were 
much  less  marked  than  in  the  preceding  month,  and  a  few  days  sufficed  to 
make  up  for  the  hemorrhage.  But  observe,  in  a  parallel  case,  even  when 
a  woman  looses,  absolutely  speaking,  more  blood  than  she  lost  before,  the 
relative  hemorrhage  is  much  less.  It  follows  that  the  injury  to  the  health  by 
the  hemorrhage  h  nothing  or  almost  nothing — the  treatment  almost  immedi- 
ately repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the  disease. 

But  if.  notwithstanding  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  the  menstraai 
discharge  is  as  abundant  as  before — or,  if  jt  is  increased,  it  is  necessary  to 
avail  ourselves  of  still  other  means  which  are  generally  sufficient  to  cheek 
the  flow  of  blood.  Of  these,  we  place  in  the  first  rank  ergot,  the  acids, 
rhatany,  the  tampon,  <&& 

When  the  menses  have  stopped,  the  ferruginous  preparations  should  be 
resumed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  large  do6es,"according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
bility of  the  patient.  If  there  remains  a  trace  of  chlorosis,  the  iron  should 
be  continued  through  the  whole  month,  and  even  during  menstruation,  if  the 
oouTses  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  require  the  employment  of  other  means. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  general  rules  of  practice,  leaving  it  to  the 
practitioner  to  supply  those  minutisB  of  which  the  importance  is  felt  only 
when  one  finds  himself  contending  with  an  obstinate  case. 

That  which  is  observed  in  chlorotics  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  is  also  ob- 
aerved  m  the  same  patients  in  bleeding  from  the  nose.  We  knew  a  oblo- 
rotic  young  lady  aged  twenty-one  years,  who  had  almost  every  day  an  ex- 
tremely abundant  epistaxis.  In  vain  did  they  try  acids,  astringents  inter- 
nally and  by  injections  into  the  nasal  passages,  the  nose  bleeding  returned 
without  cessation.  The  use  of  sub-carbonate  of  iron  in  large  doses,  cured 
the  chlorosis,  and  moderated  much  the  loss  of  blood.  It  would  be  an  error 
to  suppose  that  uterine  and  nasal  hemorrhages  are  cured  by  the  chalybeates, 
only  in  young  and  chlorotic  women.    We  have  many  tunes  treated  women 
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of  the  age  of  the  turn  of  life,  who  were  exhausted  bj  repeated  hemorribages. 
Notwithstanding  the  fear  shown  by  the  physicians  called  before  us,  we  bold- 
ly press  the  chalybeates  and  easily  check  the  hemorrhage.  This  practice, 
moreover,  accords  with  that  of  Gmelin. 

The  iron  in  this  case,  has  a  double  action,  as  we  before  sold.  First,  it  re- 
pairs the  losses  of  blood  and  fibrin  which  the  patient  suffers,  and  then,  in  that 
it  increases  the  plasticity  of  the  blood  and  renders  it  more  coagulable*— it 
puts  tlus  fluid  into  such  a  physical  condition  that  it  less  easily  6ozes  through 
the  vascular  pores  or  the  membranous  tissues. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  hemostatic  medicines  which  give  the  blood 
greater  coagulability  for  a  moment  without  re-constituting  it,  and  oonsequentl j 
without  remedying  anything  more  than  the  existing  accident. 

Iron  is  also  useful  in  the  treatment  of  certsun  phases  of  mels&na  and 
hemorrhoids ;  not  that  it  cures  the  organic  lesion  which  cau&es  t&e  hemor- 
rhage, but  it  remedies  the  consecutive  an»mia,  and  restoring  to  the  blood  its 
plasticity — it  cures,  if  the  hemorrhage  is  alone  dependent  on  the  liquefactioD 
of  the  blood — it  restrains,  if  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood,  though  conseoo* 
live,  is  itself  the  cause  of  hemorrhage.  In  short,  we  can  repeat  here  what 
we  have  said  above  of  monorrhagia.  We  should  remember  the  results  to 
which  Andral  and  Gavarret  came  in  their  analyses  of  the  blood.  Thej 
found  that  in  persons  attacked  by  sanguineous  apoplexy  with  efiliision,  the 
clot  was  more  abundant  than  usual.  In  these  hemorrhages  to  which  the 
name  active  may  properly  be  given,  the  ferruginous  preparations  would 
probably  be  injurious.  But  if  these  observers  had  analyzed  the  blood  of 
persons  worn  down  by  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  they  would  have  perceived  an 
evident  diminution  in  the  red  globules,  and  the  exhibition  of  chalybeates 
would  have  remedied  this  deficiency. 

We  conclude  then,  first,  that  iron  is  not  an  emmeoagogue ;  secondly,  that 
in  chlorotics  it  appears  to  bring  on  the  menses  because  it  cures  the  chlorosis ; 
thirdly,  that  it  diminishes  the  uterine  flux  in  healthy  women ;  fourthly,  that 
it  checks  uterine  hemorrhages,  at  least  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
a  pletlioric  state ;  fifthly,  that  it  moderates  the  divers  hemorrhages  which 
attack  chlorotics. 


CA8B  OF  IMPBRFORATE  AKUS,  WITH  THB  AFPfiABAMCBS  OBSSRVBD 

ON  DIS8SCTI0N  OF  THE  PABTS. 

BT  S.  A.  KINLOOH,  M.  D.,  CHIHLESTON,  S.  C 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  furnish  a  ^  brief  ac- 
count" of  the  case  of  *'  imperforate  anus,"  which  passed  under  my  notice  a 
few  days  since. 

The  subject  of  the  anomaly  was  a  remarkably  large  male  injGuit,  which 
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wan,  happily,  ^'  still  bom,"  after  along  and  tedious  labor,  in  which  the  breedi 
presented.  From  external  appearances,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  integument  alone  would  enable  me  to  arrive  at  the  termination  of 
the  gat,  as  the  spot  where  we  would  look  for  the  anus  was  elevated,  and  of 
a  purplish  hue.  In  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed.  A  large  abdominal 
section  disclosed  the  Interesting  peculiarities  of  the  case.  The  extreme  dis- 
tention, of  the  ^^  colon,"  hj  ^  meconium,"  first  arrested  attention  ;  and  upon 
tracing  its  course,  from  the  termination  of  the  ''  coecnm"  on  the  right,  I  found 
it  crossing  over  to  the  lefl,  ascending,  re-crossing  to  the  right,  and  descending, 
without  a  ^  sigmoid  fiexure,"  to  be  lost  in  a  chord-like  termination,  just  be- 
fore dipping  behind  the  bladder,  completely  reversing  its  natural  course* 
This  chord-like  prolongation,  passing  on  behind  the  bladder,  was  lost  upon 
reaching  the  upper  border  of  the  '^  prostate  gland."  An  incision  was  now 
made  through  the  walls  of  the  ''  colon,"  a  short  distance  above  the  chord- 
like prolongation  ;  and,  afler  evacuating  the  bowel,  a  probe  was  introduced, 
and  passed  downwards,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  myself  and  several 
medical  friends — ^among  them  the  junior  Editor  of  the  Journal — it  advanced 
through  the  chord-like  termination,  and  finally  appeared  at  the  ^  meaius 
urinaritu  /'  thus  proving  the  gut  to  have  terminated  in  the  urethra,  or  neck 
of  the  bladder.  The  probe  being  withdrawn,  was  now  bent  like  a  catheter, 
and  passed  easily  into  the  bladder,  through  the  natural  way.  The  bladder 
was  next  laid  open,  and  found  to  contain  some  fiuid  of  a  greenish-black  color, 
evidencing,  I  think,  the  presence  of  "  meconium^*  withm  the  viscus. —  Oharles- 
ton  Med.  Jour,  and  Review. 


REDUCTION  OF  A  DISLOCATION  AT  THE  KNEE-JOINT,  OF  NINE 

WEEKS  PERSISTANCE. 

BT  A.  F.  LONG8TBEBT,  M.  D.,  OF  AUOUSTA,  OA. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1 850,  Mr.  K.,  ag^d  27  years,  consulted  me,  in  the 
absence  of  Prof.  P.  F.  £ve,  respecting  an  accident  he  had  recently  sustained, 
leaving  him  quite  lame.  His  case  was  this :  On  the  Idth  of  March,  in  get- 
ting out  of  his  buggy,  he  received  a  kick  from  the  horse  on  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  left  tibia.  The  leg  was  semi-flexed  at  the  time,  and  con- 
sequently the  soft  parts  about  the  knee-joint  were  relaxed.  He  obtained 
medical  aid  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  blow ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
tumefaction,  the  attending  physician  did  not  recognize  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  injury.  Befrigerant  lotions  were  applied,  and  continued  with 
splints  up  to  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Augusta. 

I  found  the  knee  enlarged,  the  leg  semi-flexed  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur  resting  upon  the  inner  articular  sur&oe  of  the 
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tibia,  the  external  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  this  bone  at  the  same 
time  projecting  outwards.  The  ligamentum  patellse  passed  diagonally  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  if  the  lateral  ligaments  escaped  being  ruptured,  we 
think  it  was  evident,  from  the  great  displacement,  the  crucial  ligaments  innst 
necessarily  have  yielded  to  the  force  applied  when  the  patient  was  injured. 
With  the  assistance  of  professional  friends,  Jarvis'  Adjuster  was  secured 
to  the  perineum  and  leg,  and  while  the  patient  was  under  the  effect  of  chlo- 
roform, by  steady  and  gradual  efxtension  the  dislocation  was  fortunately  sno- 
oessfully  reduced.  A  long  splint  to  the  back  of  the  member,  with  bandages 
and  discutient  lotions  continued  for  two  weeks,  and  then  passive  motion  in 
the  joint,  enabled  the  patient  to  leave  on  a  steamboat,  with  flattering  proa- 
pects  of  a  good  and  useful  joint — Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumdL 
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CONCORD,  SEPTEMBER,  18SO. 


Though  somewhat  tardy,  it  gives  us  pleasure  again  to  appear  before  the 
Profession  and  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine 
will  go  on  at  least  for  one  year.  It  has  been  through  much  doubt  and  un- 
certainty that  this  determination  has  been  arrived  at ;  but  now,  our  best  en- 
ergies will  be  used  to  make  it  such  a  periodical  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
physicians  of  New-Hampshire.  And  we  appeal  to  them  for  assistance,  not 
only  by  subscription  but  by  the  contribution  of  articles.  It  would  be  easy 
for  us  to  fill  pages  with  the  letters  of  encouragement  we  have  received,  but 
as  yet  we  are  too  new  in  our  editorial  duties  to  quote  our  own  praises  with 
an  unblushing  face.  To  our  friends,  then,  we  offer  our  earnest  thanks  for 
their  kind  words,  and  ask  them  to  bear  with  us  if  we  are  not  to  every  one 
all  that  each  could  wish,  and  to  remember  that  what  may  offend  one,  will  please 
another.  We  shall  endeavor  to  be  independent  in  our  course,  and  while  we 
shall  ever  be  happy  to  receive  advice,  we  shall  reserve  the  right  to  follow  it 
or  not  as  we  shall  think  best,  ever  remembering  the  old  motto, ''  in  mediae 
res  tutissimus  ibis." 

We  would  urge  subscribers  to  forward  the  price  of  the  Journal  at  once, 
either  post-paid  or  under  the  frank  of  the  postmasters. 

The  many  hindrances  which  are  always  met  with  in  commencing  an  enter- 
prise like  this,  make  our  apology  for  the  lateness  of  the  issue  of  this  number. 
We  hope  to  be  more  punctual  in  future,  these  difficulties  being  now  removed. 


Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths* 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  law  upon  this  subject^ 

passed  in  June,  1849.    By  this  law,  all  persons  authorized  to  solemnize 

marriages,  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  ''  the  names,  ages,  places  of  birth, 

and  residences  of  persons  by  them  joined  in  marriage,"  and  annually  to  make 

a  return  of  them  to  the  several  town-clerks.     Every  physician  is  required 
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to  keep  a  record  ^  of  the  several  births  in  which  he  shall  assist  professionally^ 
-which  record  shall  contain  the  date  of  such  birth,  the  sex  and  color  of  the 
child,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  the  parents  ;  and  shall,  annuaUj,  in 
the  month  of  April,  furnish  a  copj  of  such  record  to  the  clerk  of  the  town 
in  which  such  parents  reside."    If  no  physician  is  present,  ''  every  parent, 
person  next  of  kin,  householder,  or  the  keeper  of  any  alms-house,  prison  or 
jail,"  is  required  to  furnish  a  similar  record  to  the  town-clerk  within  thirty 
days.    The  law  also  requires  a  record  to  be  kept  by  every  physician,  of 
the  death  of  all  persons  upon  whom  he  is  attending  at  the  time  of  their 
decease,  ^  which  record  shall  contain  the  date  of  such  death,  the  name,  age, 
residence,  place  of  birth  and  occupation  of  the  deceased — the  disease  or 
cause  of  such  death,  and  U)fir;:d^^^iitv^^ra^h4isease" — a  copy  of  which 
record  is  to  be  furnished  Myip^iown-clerk  of  rK^u^wn  in  which  such  death 
occurs,  annually,  in  the  m^th  of  April.    In  case^i^tfej^e  is  no  attending  phy- 
sician, every  parent,  hovsebddlA*^^7s  iS^m-ed  to  furnish  a  similar  record 
to  the  town-clerk  withinwlrtj  days.    The  town-i^4^s  are  required  to  re- 
turn annucdly,  to  the  Secre^rj^o€  iheState»  lilo^pCmed  copy  of  the  registra- 
tion made  during  the  year  pm^i nj; ,^  Th wrrlMTi  1 1  be  seen  that  if  this  can 
be  carried  out,  a  large  mass  of  facts  of  peculiar  interest  will  be  annually 
collected  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State.     But  of  what  value  are 
these  facts  ?  what  is  the  use  of  this  law  ?  are  questions  which  have  frequently 
arisen,  and  for  want  of  a  ready  answer  to  them,  the  repeal  of  the  law  has 
been  already  proposed.     We  would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  matter,  though 
an  extended  essay  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  all  the  considerations 
which  show  such  a  law  to  be  desirable.     The  application  of  the  numencal 
method  to  the  large  body  of  facts  which  has  accumulated  in  every  depart- 
ment of  medicine,  has  of  late  occupied  the  attention  of  many  able  men. 
The  want  of  this  system  was,  we  apprehend,  one  of  the  causes  which  for  a 
long  time  retarded  the  progress  of  our  science,  and  the  adoption  of  it  has 
aided  in  the  great  advances  made  of  late  years  to  exact  knowledge  in  many 
branches.     Perhaps  there  is  no  more  palpable  illustration  of  its  advantages 
than  the  change  wrought  in  the  department  of  chemistry,  which,  by  means 
of  the  numerical  method,  has  shaken  off  the  confusions  and  mysticisms 
of  the  alchymists,  and  ranks  among  the  most  exact  sciences.     Still,  in  other 
departments,  its  good  influence  has  been  equally  great,  though  less  apparent. 
Physiology,  surgery,  obstetrics,  in  fact  all  branches  are  more  or  less  indebted 
to  it    In  the  application  of  this  system  contemplated  by  laws  similar  to  that 
under  consideration,  it  is  designed  to  obtain  exact  information  concerning 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  various  diseases — of  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  the  same  diseases  in  different  localities  and  countries— of  the  health- 
Itilness  of  countries,  and  of  employments,  and  by  comparison,  to  ascertain 
those  causes  which  tend  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  population.    Thus, 
the  discussions  of  these  questions,  though  led  by  medical  men,  are  of  no  more 
practical  importance  to  them  than  to  others — for  in  this  way,  only,  can  it  be 
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aacertained  what  are  the  chances  for  long  life  to  those  indlined  to  settle  in  a 
certain  region,  or  to  engage  in  a  given  employment,  while  by  such  registra* 
tion  alone,  can  any  correct  data  be  obtained  to  guide  the  life  insurer  and 
the  political  economist  But  we  cannot  state  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  registration  more  concisely  than  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Mauran,  of  Prov- 
idence, B.  I.,  in  a  circular  issued  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  registration 
committee  of  that  state.  Dr.  M.  says,  ^  a  twofold  object  is  presented. 
Firstly,  to  identify  fully  and  conclusively  every  individual  who  is  bom,  maiv 
ries  or  dies  in  the  community,  for  genealogical  and  municipal  purposes* 
Secondly,  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  age»  profession,  occupation,  dimate^ 
season  and  residence,  upon  the  great  subject  of  health,  life  and  longevity— » 
objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  individual  in  society." 

We  have  made  these  somewhat  extended  remarks  upon  this  subject,  bo* 
cause  we  have  found  in  conversation  with  physicians  from  various  parts  of 
the  state,  that  very  many  of  them  have  entirely  neglected  to  comply  wit^ 
the  requisitions  of  the  law.  Though  the  law  may  not  be  predsely  what  19 
desired,  the  profession  will  by  complying  with  it,  show  its  advantages,  and 
thus  be  able  to  persuade  our  legislators  to  make  it  more  useful.  But  if  this 
remains  a  dead  letter  on  oar  statute  book,  it  will  not  only  be  a  hindrance*  if 
anything  better  is  asked,  but  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  pointed  at  by 
other  states  as  having  put  our  hand  to  the  work  and  turned  back. 

To  those  who  have  not  kept  a  register  of  their  cases  since  the  law  went 
into  operation,  the  first  of  last  April,  we  would  suggest  that  a  little  exertion 
now  will  enable  them  to  obtain  all  or  almost  all  these  particulars  required 
by  law ;  and  it  may  be  to  a  few  an  inducement  to  observe  that  the  law  pro- 
vides that  every  one  neglecting  to  make  the  required  returns,  ^*  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  offence."  Might  it  not  be  well  for  physi« 
cians  to  suggest  to'  their  neighbors,  the  clergymen,  that  they  too  are  liable  to 
a  similar  fine  for  similar  neglect.  We  earnestly  hope  that  next  June  there 
will  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  such  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
mation that  no  one  will  wish  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  law,  but  rather  its 
improvement. 


Wakefield's  Trial. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Terence  Wakefield,  Jr.,  an  apothecary  of  Boston,  for 
manslaughter,  in  causing  the  death  of  James  D.  Hall,  by  administering  ten 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  instead  of  ten  grains  of  calomel,  ordered  by 
a  physician,  has  just  been  concluded.  The  verdict  was,  not  guilty.  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  technicality  that  no  **  legal 
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crimioal  negligenoe"  Lad  been  oommitted ;  bat  wbether  or  not  it  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  rendered,  we  cannot  saj.  It  appears  that  the 
prescription  was  written,  snb.  mur.  hjdrarg,  and  a  weight  being  pnt  upon 
the  paper,  covered  the  sub,,  and  therefore  the  axymur.  hydrarg,  was  put  up. 
This  seems  to  us  like  culpable  negligence,  and  we  trust  that  thosgh  Mr.  W. 
is  acquitted,  other  apothecaries  will  learn  that  such  carelessness  will  not 
pass  with  impunity.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  physicians  in  prescribing 
these  preparations  to  avoid  the  submur.  and  oxymur.,  and  use  the  names  given 
in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  viz.,  hydrarg.  chlorid.  mitCt  and  corrosivum  ?  The 
medical  testimony  in  this  case  is  worth  studying,  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
some  of  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unique.  We  quote  from  the  Evening  Jounialy 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Cole,  the  attending  physician,  who  was  called  for  the 
government,  and  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Ware,  and  Dr«  Jacob  Bigelow,  called 
for  the  ddence. 

^  Dr.  William  Edward  CoUy  testified  that  he  was  aequsdnted  with  the  late 
James  D.  Hall.  I  was  called  to  Mr.  Hall  one  evening  in  July  last,  and  pre- 
scribed for  him  ten  grams  of  Calomel.  (Witness  here  produced  the  original 
prescription,  written  in  pencil.)  After  giving  this  prescription  I  left,  and 
saw  him  again  the  next  morning  about  10  o'clock.  Don't  remember  of  giv- 
ing any  particular  directions  about  the  manner  of  administering  the  calomel. 
When  I  called  in  the  morning,  I  found  Mr.  Hall  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and 
after  ascertaining  how  the  case  was,  administered  proper  antidotes. 

I  called  in  the  evening  tend  found  bim  much  easier.  Tuesday  morning,  I 
saw  him  again,  and  administered  some  magnesia.  Wednesday  morning,  I 
saw  him  again  and  found  that  the  magnesia  had  acted ;  I  also  found  some 
symptoms  of  varioloid.  Thursday  morning,  Mrs.  Clapp  came  for  me  and 
told  me  that  during  the  night  he  had  been  in  great  distress,  having  much 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  Upon  seeing  him,  I  administered'opiates.  He  vom- 
ited through  the  night  of  Thursday.  In  one  basin  was  greenish  matter,  and 
in  another,  matter  of  a  brownish  color.  During  this  period  the  varioloid  was 
progressing. 

Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  condition  of  things  was  similar — no 
fever,  but  suffering  very  much  from  pain  in  the  chest  On  Tuesday,  there 
were  the  same  symptoms,  only  somewhat  aggi'avated,  and  his  strength  fail- 
ing. On  Wednesday,  I  held  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Bigelow.  At  this  time 
the  varioloid  was  declining.  The  treatment  of  the  patient  was  not  altered 
after  the  consultation. 

I  called  but  once  or  twice  after  this,  until  after  death.  I  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  gullet  and  other  organs  of  the  throat,  to  see  if  they  were  diseased. 
I  found  them  apparently  so  free  from  disease  that  the  examination  may  be 
called  a  cursory  one. 

The  stomach  had  nothing  peculiar  as  regards  the  color.  The  inner  ooai 
was  friable,  and  broken.    There  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation.   There 
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b  no  other  pecaliaritj  that  I  think  of  at  present  There  were  no  marks  of 
ulceration,  either  in  the  gullet  or  stomach.  Where  the  gullet  joins  the  stom- 
ach, there  was  some  irregularitj,  such  as  I  had  never  before  noticed.  My 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  stomach,  has  been 
modified  since  mj  testimony  before  the  Coroner.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
death  was  caused  by  the  eifect  of  corrosive  sublimate.  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  disease  of  varioloid  had  any  modifying  effect. 

GroBs-examined.    I  never  had  a  similar  case,  and  never  before  made  a 
post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  any  person  who  died  from  the  effect 
of  poison.     I  do  not  form  my  opinion  as  to<the  cause  of  the  death,  from  the 
poU  mortem  examination.    I  relied  more  upon  the  symptoms  than  upon  the 
examination,  for  the  formation  of  my  opinion.    There  was  nothing  in  the 
post  mortem  examination  to  weaken  or  strengthen  my  opinion.     The  symp- 
toms  were  not  entirely  such  as  usually  attend  a  case  of  poisoning  by  corro* 
sive  sublimate.     The  case  cannot  be  called  dissimilar,  but  some  symptoms 
were  absent.     One  peculiarity,  in  this  case  was,  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  death.     The  next  was  the  want  of  tenderness  over  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach.     The  next  was  a  want  of  febrile 
excitement. 

This  case  did  not  vary  materially  from  other  cases  of  poisoning.  The  pulse 
was  not  excited,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  poisoning.  I  know  of  no  case  on 
record  where  death  occurred  eleven  days  after  the  taking  of  poison.  I  never 
knew  a  case  where  there  was  not  inflammation  of4he  stomach,  except  where 
death  immediately  follows.  There  was  no  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of 
the  kidneys,  but  I  thought  at  the  time  that  perhaps  they  were  a  trifle  paler 
than  usual,  but  not  sufiiciently  so  to  make  any  particular  impression.  The 
usual  antidotes  were  applied.  This  case,  if  death  was  produced  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  was  very  peculiar. 

To  Mr,  Parker.  There  was  no  secondary  fever  in  this  case.  I  think  that 
varioloid  did  not  cause  death. 

Dr,  Charles  Wdre^  caUed.  I  am  a  physician,  and  have  been  in  practice 
twelve  years.  I  saw  Mr.  HalUs  stomach,  but  discovered  nothing  to  lead  me 
to  think  that  death  had  been  caused  by  corrosive  sublimate.  There  was  no 
unusual  appearance  that  attracted  my  attention. 

Oross-examined,  I  saw  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  stomach  that 
indicated  the  cause  of  death.  I  have  administered  corrosive  sublimate  as  a 
medicine,  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain.  I  have  seen 
three  grains  reported  as  proving  fatal. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  called,  I  saw  the  late  Mr.  Hall  on  the  24th  day  of 
July  last,  while  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Cole.  I  found  Mr.  Hall  complain- 
ing of  weakness,  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  stated 
that  he  had  no  pain,  whatever.  I  learned  that  he  had  taken  corrosive  subli- 
mate t«n  days  before,  and  that  he  immediately  afterwards  vomited.  I  saw 
in  that  interview  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  and  expressed  to  Dr.  Cole 
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my  opinion  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  poison  was  taken,  and 
the  patient  was  so  comfortable,  that  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

I  should  say  that  death  might  possibly  have  been  caused  by  the  poison^ 
but  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  was  not  This  opinion  I  form  from 
the  circumstance,  that  persons  have  recovered  after  taking  larger  doses  than 
did  Mr.  Hall.  Persons  who  die  from  corrosive  sublimate  under  such  symp- 
toms as  Mr.  Hall  had,  almost  always  die  within  two  or  three  days,  and  I 
never  have  heard  or  known  of  a  case,  where  death  took  place  under  such 
circumstances,  at  so  late  a  period  after  taking  the  poison. 

Cross-examined.  I  never  prescribed  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate  at  one  time.  Since  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  I 
have  read  some  of  the  best  authorities  I  could  find,  and  the  longest  period 
which  I  find  of  a  person  living  after  having  taken  corrosive  sublimate,  is 
eight  days.,  I  know  of  no  reason  to  think  that  he  did  or  did  not  die  of  va- 
rioloid. He  might  have  died  from  varioloid — he  might  have  died  from  poi- 
son, and  he  might  have  died  from  some  other  cause." 

A  case  is  reported  in  the  London  Lancet^  Vol.  3,  page  158,  Am.  Ed.,  in 
which  a  woman,  probably  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  swallowed  a  half 
pint  lotion,  containing  a  scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate.  She  commenced 
vomiting  within  two  minutes  after  swallowing  the  poison,  and  purging  within 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Death  occurred  nine  days  after  the  accident.  A  •careful 
comparison  of  these  two  cases  will  show  a  remarkable  similarity  in  several 
points.  We  have  room  iw  a  short  extract  only,  from  the  statement  of  the 
post  mortem  appearances. 

**  The  (ssophagus  healthy ;  a  little  vascularity  exists  at  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity ;  stomach  contains  about  half-a-pint  of  dark  olive-green  bilious 
fluid ;  not  a  trace  of  solid ;  mucous  membrane  stained  by  the  bilious  con- 
tents. Over  the  whole  surface  we  perceive  vast  numbers  of  minute  blood- 
vessels, having  the  appearance  described  by  Dr.  Garswell  as  the  arborescent 
and  punctiform  varieties  of  inflammation.  Three  or  four  small  patches  of 
effused  blood  exist ;  two  patches  of  membrane  appear,  deeply  tinged  of  an 
olive-green,  and  they  are  thickened ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  extensively 
softened,  and  might  be  scraped  off  with  the  nail ;  no  ulceration  or  other  ev- 
idence of  a  corrosive  poison  ;  the  small  intestines  highly  vascular  through- 
out, but  no  patches  of  inflammation  exist :  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum, 
the  mucous  membrane  was  highly  inflamed,  blackened,  and  almost  gangre- 
nous ;  the  spaces  between  the  valvular  folds  were  healthy,  or  nearly  so.  The 
colon  was  the  principal  seat  of  disease ;  the  csecum  had  evidently  been  the 
seat  of  most  violent  acute  inflammation  ;  the  whole  surface  being  of  a  deep, 
black-red  colour,  similar  to  port-wine ;  sloughing  patches  exist  in  great 
number ;  the  ileo-coecal  valve  almost  involved  in  one  large  slough ;  the  as- 
cending transverse  colon  but  slightly  inflamed ;  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  again 
the  seat  of  violent  inflammation :  numerous  sloughy  patches  occur ;  mucons 
membrane  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  ulceration  and  sloughing ;  the  reotam 
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almost  as  maeh  affected  as  the  cscum ;  the  Bloughs  here  are  almost  inkj- 
blacky  surrounded  hj  deep  red  patches  of  inflamed  membrane." 

Would  not  almost  any  physician  have  expected  to  find  in  either  of  these 
cases  marks  of  ulceration  in  the  stomach  ?  Would  a  more  complete  exsun- 
inatioQ  in  the  first  case  have  shown  disease  of  the  intestines  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  second  ?  Is  not  more  care  and  system  than  is  usual,  neces- 
sary in  making  post  mortem  examinations,  especially  where  the  cause  of 
death  may  be  a  snbject  of  judicial  investigation  ?  We  purpose  to  recur  to 
this  matter  at  some  future  time. 


City  and  Country  Physicians. 

[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  T>.  M.  Heese,  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Medical  Gazette.  We  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  believing  that  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  refers,  and  as  reminding  us  of  the  country  that  we 
have  many  enjoyments  unknown  to  our  brethren  of  the  cities.  When  we 
think  of  their  large  fees,  their  comfortable  rides^iheir  elegant  dwellings,  the 
abundant  opportunities  which  they  enj  oy  for  investigating  disease,  or  of  any 
thing  else  in  which  they  may  seem  to  be  more  fortunate,  let  us  rememberthat 
they  do  not  see  our  gorgeous  sunsets — that  instead  of  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  continually  meet  our  eyes,  they  look  only  upon  the  sameness  of  their 
streets — that  the  songs  of  our  birds  are  for  them  replaced  by  the  dissonant 
cries  of  the  street  hawkers — that  instead  of  our  pure  air,  scented  with  the 
new  hay  or  the  fields  of  clover,  sending  a  thrill  of  health  through  every 
vein,  they  have  stenches  most  intolerable — most  sickening — and  we  shaD 
cease  to  covet  "  anything  that  is  our  neighbor's."] 

^^  Those  of  us  who  are  immured  in  the  atmosphere  of  great  cities,  endur- 
ing the  imprisonment  and  toils  of  general  practice,  with  scarcely  a  day  for 
relaxation,  or  an  hour  for  recreation  even,  during  the  entire  year,  are  never- 
theless often  envied  by  our  professional  brethren  in  the  country,  who  would 
fain  exchange  their  long  and  dreary  rides,  amid  stormy  nights,,  and  over 
rugged  roads,  for  what  they  suppose  to  be  lighter  work,  and  better  fees  in 
city  life.  While  on  the  other  hand,  we  of  the  cities,  often  sigh  to  escape  from 
the  incessant  excitements  and  toilsome  occupations  of  city  practice,  and 
would  welcome  all  the  infelicities  of  winter,  could  we  only  luxuriate  in  the 
balmy  air  of  spring,  and  breathe  the  cool  mountain  air  of  summer,  amid  the 
multiplied  charms  of  the  country,  which  to  the  imagination  of  a  city  physi- 
dan,  seems  the  very  height  of  enjoyment. 
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This  mutual  envy,  and  regret  at  our  several  allotments,  may  partly  arise 
from  the  discontent  which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  human  nature,  as 
indicated  by  undervaluing  what  we  have,  in  the  eager  longing  for  what  we 
have  not,  for  *  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed.'  We  are  prone  to 
think  it  must  be  so  with  our  brethren  in  the  country  who  are  ever  tempted 
to  covet  a  professional  residence  in  the  city,  for  we  have  never  yet  known 
one  who  did  not  repent  the  change,  and  sigh  to  leave  the  city  full,  exclaim- 
ing, *  God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town.' 

,  These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  a  casual  visit  to  a  delightftil 
neighboring  village  for  professional  purposes,  in  which,  being  detained  hy 
the  cars,  the  spare  hour  was  improved  by  calling  on  the  only  subscriber  we 
happen  to  have  in  that  region,  a  medical  man  who  has  been  wise  enough  to 
flee  from  an  active  practice  in  the  city,  which  was  fast  wearing  him  out,  tak- 
ing refuge  in  what  he  calls  a  passive  practice  in  the  country,  by  which  he 
has  doubtless  added  ten  years  to  hjs  term  of  life,  and  a  century  to  his  com- 
forts. It  was  at  noon,  an  d  having  just  returned  from  his  morning  ride, 
which  was  a  luxury  rather  than  a  toil,  we  found  him  at  his  easel,  with  pencil 
in  hand,  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  a  painting  upon  which  he  was  employ- 
ing his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  cultivating  an  art  in  which  he  gives  promise 
to  excel.  Had  he  remained  in  the  city,  he  would  never  have  found  leisure 
from  incessant  avocations,  to  snatch  an  hour  for  so  refined  and  delicate  plea- 
sure as  he  is  deriving  from  this  delightful  art ;  nor  to  taste  the  enjoyment 
which  he  obviously  appreciates  in  portraying  upon  the  canvas  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  seen  in  the  bright  landscape,  waving  foliage,  and  flowing  streams 
which  ever  lie  in  his  vision,  awaking  his  genius  to  new  and  inspiring  flights  ; 
instead  of  being  condemned,  as  formerly,  to  the  drudgery  tod  tread-mill  mo- 
notony of  professional  labor  in  the  over-crowded  city. 

At  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  village,  we  visited  the  sanctum  of  our  friend, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  rejuvenating  an  antique  painting,  upon  which 
time  had  laid  rude  hands,  but  which,  under  the  penciling  of  this  country 
doctor,  was  recovering  its  pristine  brightness  of  coloring,  and  will  soon  bear 
inspection  by  the  connoisseurs  of  the  art,  as  worthy  of  the  labor  and  skill 
which  have  obviously  been  bestowed  in  reproducing  its  lights  and  shadows, 
which  had  well  nigh  been  effaced,  scarcely  an  outline  having  escaped  the 
ruthless  effects  of  age.  Finding  the  doctor  absent  from  his  studies,  and  yet 
reported  as  near  at  hand,  we  sought  for  him  that  we  might  once  more  wit- 
ness the  recreations  by  which  this  country  physician  beguiles  his  leisure 
hours,  and  amuses  himself  when  at  home.  We  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden  spot  of  fruits  and  flowers,  busily  employed  in  expressing  from  the 
flavory  product  of  his  gooseberry  bushes  the  delicious  juice  whence  the  an- 
nual supply  of  the  family  beverage  is  yielded,  with  which  he  is  wont  to 
regale  his  friends  and  visitors  with  a  temperance  wine,  as  innocent  as  refresh- 
ing, when  mingled  in  small  proportion  with  the  fruit  of  his  perennial  spring, 
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which  i«  «ver  pouring  forth  its  health-giving  fountain  of  bright  and  spark- 
ling water  at  his  very  door. 

Tmlj,  we  thought  that  we  should  deem  it  no  exile,  if  a  decree  of  baniah- 
meat  from  the  city  to  this  delightful  spot,  this  peaceful  retreat,  were  passed 
«ipoii  as,  and  we  could  almost  envj  this  country  physician  his  rural  home,  if 
ii  were  not  for  the  Tenth  Commandment. 

Possibly  we  are  growing  older,  whether  wiser  or  not,  and  hence  it  may 
be  that  we  sometimes  weary  of  the  exciting  scenes,  and  harrowing  erents, 
•ad  tnmnltuous  agitations  which  are  inseparable  from  city  life ;  and  which 
oome  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  medical  men,  &r  more  than  to 
others  of  their  fellow  citizens.      Scarcely  a  day  which  brings  not  with  it 
eome  report  of  deeds  of  blood,  some  shocking  casualty,  some  fearful  mur- 
der, some  revolting  suicide,  some  terrible  work  of  death.     £ven  the  night  is 
jDiade  horrible  by  startling  alarms,  terrible  fires,  riotous  disturbances,  often 
involving  lunb  or  life,  sudden  and  frightful  sickness,  or  some  public  or  pri- 
vate calamity.    Our  ears  are  stunned  and  the  heart  sickens  with  every  day's 
report,  and  the  mind  is  kept  upon  the  rack  with  continual  excitement  from 
the  superadded  professional  duties  to  the  sick  and  dying,  which  are  ever 
occupying  the  time  of  the  city  physician,  without  intermission  and  withont 
.end. 

lib  marvel  that  so  few  of  our  fraternity,  who  piactise  in  the  city,  ever 
reach  the  age  allotted  to  man.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  wear  out  with  a 
premature  old  age,  unless  we  make  a  timely  escape  into  the  country  to  pro- 
long our  days  ?  Happy  are  they  who  like  our  friend,  have  been  favored  to 
£ain  the  oHum  cum  dignitate  of  passive  practice,  in  time  to  enjoy  its  luxu- 
ries. One  is  tempted  to  give  such  a  fortunate  man  the  oriental  salutation, 
*  May  he  live  a  thousand  years.' " 


DEMONSTRATIVE  MIDWIFERY. 

The  report  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  H.  N.  Loomis,  of  Buffalo,  for  libel,  ha^. 
been  received.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  defendant  was  accused  of 
publishing  an  article  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  reflecting  upon  Professor  White 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  BuflSedo,  for  afibrding  to  his 
class  ocular  demonstration  of  the  last  stages  of  labor.  We,  of  course,  can- 
not judge  of  the  degree  of  excitement  in  Buffido  upon  the  matter,  though  it 
is  represented  to  have  been  extreme ;  but  it  seems  to  us  at  this  distance  that 
the  Professor  and  his  friends  put  themselves  upon  the  defence  before  it  w^ 

necessary,  thus  gi^vii^  a  decided  advantage  to  rivalry  and  jealoosy-r-for 
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these  seem  to  us  to  have  been  the  real  causes  of  all  this  popular  outbreak. 
Be  that  as  it  maj,  this  report  of  the  trial  is  well  worth  reading,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  information  conveyed  upon  the  matter  contested,  but  as  being 
an  instructive  collection  of  examples  of  the  appearance  of  different  medical 
witnesses  in  court.  We  cannot  give  even  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony,  but 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  from  the  able  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  MuUett, 
the  following  sensible  remarks  upon  another  point : 

"  We  all  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  integrity  and  skill  of  the  medical 
profession — a  profession  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confide  the  objects  most 
dear  to  us  in  life.     Therefore  we  feel  and  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  all  legitimate   and  appropriate  means  of  acquiring  that  skill  upon 
which  our  happiness  and  hopes  -may  in  a  great  measure  depend.     The 
world  of  suffering  humanity  are  much  indebted  to  the  sleepless  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  which  is  constantly  employed  in  inventing  means  and  instru- 
ments to  discover,  overcome,  or  alleviate  those  disorders  to  which  our  phys- 
ical natures  are  subject.     It  is  true,  that  the  application  and  use  of  some  of 
those  means  and  instruments  which  we  have  heard  described,  during  the  free 
and  unrestrained  examination  of  this  case,  may  appear  to  bo  shocking  to  moral 
delicacy  and  modesty ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  hundreds  of  these 
frail  and  fair  beings,  on  whom  the  refinement  and  happiness  of  social  life 
BO  essentially  depend,  yearly  go  down  to  premature  graves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  those  false  ideas  of  delicacy  and  modesty.  We  all  know  that  beauty, 
delicacy,  modesty  and  virtue  cannot  save  their  possessors  from  disease,  pain 
and  death  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fair  invalid,  if  not  for  her  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  her,  and  whose  happiness  depends  so  much 
.upon  those  kind  offices  which  she  alone  can  perform,  to  submit  to  such  cu- 
rative means  as  the  necessity  of  her  case  may  demand.    The  necessity  and 
propriety  of  the  means,  she  must  confide  to  her  physician.     It  is,  therefore, 
highly  important  that  the  physician  should  have  the  moral  and  professional 
qualities  to  render  him  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust.     In  this  submission  the 
fair  patient  does  not  discard  her  delicacy,  sensibility  and  modesty ;  these 
guardians  of  female  virtue  may  be  compelled  to  step  back  for  the  occasion, 
but  they  stand  around  her  like  Diana's  Nymphs  while  she  is  bathing ;  and 
let  the  practitioner  make  one  significant  manifestation  of  an  unholy  thought, 
and  they  rally  round  the  insulted  one,  and  the  wretch  is  expelled  from  the 
confidence  he  has  abused,  and  ultimately  from  the  profession  he  has  dis- 
graced.*' 


Medical  Literature.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Am.  Med.  Association,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  medical  asso- 
ciations in  the  state  to  them,  and  urge  them  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  fiflth  resolution.     Such  a  course  would  tend  to  bring  out 
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hidden  talent,  and  to  excite  that  honorable  rivalry  which  always  produces 

the  best  results.     Tlie  hundred  dollars  has  been  raised  in  accordance  with 

the  last  resolution,  and  competitors  must  send  their  essays  to  Dr.  F.  G. 

Smithy  of  Philadelphia. 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  regards  the  cultivation  of  Medical  Liter* 

ature  as  essential  to  professional  improvement,  and  as  adapted  to  form  one 

of  the  broadest  lines  of  distinction  betweei>  physicians  and  all  pretenders  to 

the  name. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  it  is  equally  the  duty 

and  the  interest  of  the  profession  to  sustain  its  periodical  literature,  both  bj 

literary  contributions  and  subscription. 

Resolved,  That  since  literary  excellence  is  best  developed  by  literary 

studies,  the  formation  of  medical  reading  clubs,  after  the  plan  set  forth  in 
the  report,  is  urged,  especially  upon  physicians  in  places  where  the  periodi- 
cal and  other  medical  publications  of  the  day  are  not  readily  accessiUe  upon 
other  terms. 

Rewhedj  That  the  standing  conmiittee  on  Medical  Literature  be  instruct- 
ed to  report  to  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  what  medical  work  pub- 
lished during  the  year  of  their  service,  in  their  judgment  is  the  most  valua- 
ble, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Association,  such  work  shall  be  formally 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

Besohedy  That  the  state  and  local  societies  are  hereby  recommended  to 
offer  pecuniary  reward,  or  other  distinction,  for  the  best  memoir  founded 
upon  original  observation. 

Reeolvedj  That  medical  colleges  are  hereby  recommended  to  distinguish 
the  best  inaugural  thesis  by  a  public  announcement  of  its  subject  and  the 
name  of  its  author,  and  in  such  other  manner  as  they  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, be  offered  by  this  Association  for  the  best  experimental  essay  on  a 
subject  connected  either  with  Physiology  or  Medical  Chemistry,  and  that  a 
committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution : 
said  committee  to  receive  the  competing  memoirs  until  the  first  day  of 
March,  1851 ;  the  authors'  names  to  be  concealed  from  the  committee:  and 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  alone  to  be  announced  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decision. 


Professors  ai^d  Professobships.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  professorial  chairs  of  various  schools.  In 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  E.  N.  Horsford,  M.  D.,  takes  the  chair 
held  by  Dr.  Webster.  In  the  New-York  University,  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlettis 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross, 
Prof,  of  Surgery,  in  place  respectively  of  Dr.  Detmold  and  Dr.  Valentine 
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MoU,  the  latter  of  whom  resigned  because  Dr.  Detmold  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  vacated  bj  Dr.  Dickson,  who  retams  to  Charleston — conducting 
himself  in  this  matter,  if  we  maj  speak  so  irreverentlj  of  the  ^  Emperor 
of  American  Surgery/'  Terj  much  like  a  petted  child.  Dr.  Detmold*9 
self-denjing  and  manly  course  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Dr.  Mott's*  A 
tiew  school  it  appears  is  to  commence  its  courses  this  year,  in  New-Tork, 
under  the  name  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College.  In  the  University  of  Penn., 
the  chair  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Chapman,  is  filled 
by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  while  Dr.  J.  Carson  succeeds  Dr.  Wood  in  the 
Fzofessorship  of  Materia  M^dfea.  In  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  the 
hevlij  is  in  consequence  of  deaths  and  resignations,  almost  new.  From  the 
east  they  have  taken  Dr.  John  Bell  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Baxley 
of  Baltiniore,  as  if  in  exchange  for  Drs.  Bartlett  and  Gross,  who  go  from 
Louisville,  Ky.  Dr.  T.  0.  Edwards  takes  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica^ 
Where  he  will  doubtless  display  the  same  energy  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  all  our  protection  against  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs*  Dr.  S« 
Hanbury  Smith  has  left  the  professorship  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  Star- 
ling Med.  Coll.,  to  superintend  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith 
is  transferred  to  his  professorship  from  that  of  Materia  Medica,  and  is  him- 
self succeeded  by  that  exceUent  lecturer,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee.  We  are  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  "  eaneours  "  system  has  been  adopted ;  but 
we  trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  succession  in  these  honorable  and  fre« 
qoently  lucrative  places  will  depend  on  merit,  not  on  clique  or  family,  as  i» 
now  sometimes  the  case. 


Premature  Burials.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  in  one  place 
and  another  concerning  the  danger  of  premature  burial.  At  Frankfort-on- 
the- Main,  a  system  of  watching  corpses  has  been  devised,  by  which  the  least 
movement  of  a  finger  would  attract  notice.  A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Medical  Gazette,  states  a  fact  with  regard  to  it  which  should  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  horrible  stories  which  periodically  go  the  rounds* 
He  says,  '*  The  establishment  has  been  in  use  twenty  years,  in  which  time 
about  three  thousand  bodies  have  been  watched,  and  not  one  has  been  re^ 
suscitated.*' 


OYAriotomt.  Prof.  E.  B.  Peaslee  operated  for  ovarian  disease  on  the 
21st  inst,  removing  a  tumor  weighing  24  lbs.  The  incision  extended  fitnn 
two  inches  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  We  understand 
that  the  patient  has  not  had  a  bad  symptom,  and  that  the  wound  will  heal 
by  first  intention,  unless  it  be  about  a  half  inch  in  the  skin  merely.  We 
eicpect  h>  be  able  to  report  more  particularly  hereafter. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

We  have  received  the  Julj  number  of  this  valuable  periodical,  edited  hj 
T.  Bomejn  Beck,  M.  D.,  and  pablished  by  the  New- York  State  Lunatic 
Afljlum,  at  Utica.    Its  articles  are  ''  Observations  on  the  Medical  Treatment 
of  Insanitj— Iteport  on  the  Past  and  Present  condition  of  the  Insane  in 
Canada  East — Report  on  the  organization  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane — On 
Insane  Foreigners — On  the  necessity  of  a  resident  Medical  Superintendent  in 
an  Institution  for  the  Insane — The  Brain  isipodified  by  habits — Mental  em* 
barrassmentin  Orthography — Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Sn^ 
perintendents/'  A  few  interesting  Selections  and  a  Domestic  Summary  make 
up  the  numben  The  articles  are  all  interesting.  That  on  Insane  foreigners,  by 
Dr.Ranney  of  the  New-York  City  Lunatic  Hospital,  points  out  the  causes  and 
peculiarities  of  the  diiOferent  forms  of  insanity  affecting  recent  emigrants. 
He  believes  the  chief  causes  to  be  the  .hopes  with  which  they  seek  new 
homes  in  our  Eldorado,  followed  by  the  exposure  to  the  weather  and  im- 
pure air  on  the  voyage,  and  the  terrible  depression  consequent  on  their  dis- 
covery that  their  hopes  are  blasted,  and  that  they  are  penniless  in  a  strange 
country  without  friends  or  acquaintance.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  melan- 
cholia, which  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  we  should  suppose  would  bb  most 
common,  has  not  been  met  with  by  him  in  a  single  case.  Treatment  has  beeo 
very  successful.    The  case  of  mental  embarrassment  in  orthography  consists 
of  a  letter  from  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  complains  to  Dr. 
Fonerden  of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  learn  to  spell,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  perseverance  and  appli- 
cation, a  peculiarity  from  which  he  has  suffered  intensely.    We  should  be 
glad  to  give  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents  in  accor- 
dance with  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  but  they  have  been  published  in 
so  many  journals  that  we  fear  our  readers  might  at  this  late  hour  think  them 
a  little  passe.    The  association  seem  not  only  to  enjoy  themselves  hugely, 
bat  to  do  much  to  improve  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  Insane. 
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Drugs  and  Medicines. 


The  subscribers  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  tendering 
their  thanks  to  the  Medical  Faculty  throughout  the  state  for  past 
iavors,  and  would  still  solicit  a  share  of  patronage. 

We  have  nearly  completed  one  of  the  LARGEST  AND 
MOST  CONVENIENT  DRUG  STORES  to  be  found  in  any 
country  village  in  New- England,  which  we  intend  to  keep  sup- 
plied with  articles  of  the  first  quality. 

It  is  vastli/  important  that  practitioners  should  confidentiy  rely 
upon  the  quality  and  medical  efficacy  of  the  medicines  they  ad- 
minister, especially  of  those  in  the  form  of  Extracts.  It  is  our 
intention  to  furnish  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained. 

We  have  now  on  hand  the  Inspissated  Ext  of  Belladonka, 

"  "       CONIUM, 

"  **     Hyosciamus, 

"  "     Lettuce, 

**  "     Mandrake, 

•*  "     Stramonium,&c. 

Haskell  &  Merrick's  Pulv.  Ipecac,  Jalap,  Opium,  Seh.  Colchicum, 
Gum  Arabic,  &c. 

Also,  the  diflerent  preparations  of  ManoanesE;  and  Matico  of  the  best 
quality. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  have  a  constant  supply  of  PURE  COD  LIVER 
OIL. 

We  keep  the  FOREIGN  LEECHES,  (Sm^nna  and  Sweedish,)  which  we  will 
pack  80  as  to  be  sent  to  any  distance  with  perfect  safety. 

All  orders  for  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  wiU  meet  prompt  attention. 
Medicines  ordered  from  distant  places  will  be  packed  in  the  most  cOtrefid  man" 
ner.  ALLISON  &  6aULT, 

No.  2,  Merchants'  Exchange, 

Concord,  N.  H. 
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REMEDY  FOR  QUACKERY. 

To  (he  Bditor  of  the  N,  H.  Journdl  of  Medicine  : 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  your  journal  have  perused 
the  articles  on  Quackery  which  have  been  published  in  the  Boston  Med.  and 
Surg.  Joun  the  past  year,  and  have  considered  the  remedies  proposed  for 
that  bane  of  society ;  and  I  would  not  trouble  you  or  them  with  my  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  did  I  not  believe  they  would  be  of  some  practical  use  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 

First,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  class  of  patients  who  usually 
resort  to  quack  medicines  for  relief.  And  I  need  not  tell  you  they  are  those 
who  have  been  laboring  under  some  chronic,  functional,  or  organic  disease — 
mostly  functional — of  the  liver,  lungs,  stomach,  kidneys,  vagina,  uterus 
or  colon,  with  all  their  neuralgias  and  nerve  deranging,  exciting  or  depress- 
ing influences — who  have  tried  the  "  usual  remedies  of  the  apothecary  doc- 
tors," till  from  nervous  debility  and  want  of  resolution,  common  medicines 
in  an  unmixed  state  become  loathsome,  and  the  very  thought  of  them  dis- 
gusting in  the  extreme.  This,  to  them,  is  as  real  as  if  the  imagination  ^d 
not  exist.  And  such  patients  constantly  demand  new  and  strong  asstirdiiceB 
of  a  speedy  recovery  with  equally  new  and  better  tasting  prescriptions* 
When  physicians  fail  to  meet  their  demands,  they  resort  to  the  quack,  who 
ever  stands  ready  to  play  upon  their  credulity,  not  by  fair  and  encouraging 
speech  only,  but  by  syrups,  panaceas,  and  elixirs.  And  here  I  come  to  my 
remedy,  and  give  my  opinion,  founded  on  years  of  experience,  that  if  phy- 
sicians would  humor  the  capriciousness  of  such  patients  by  good  nature 
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and  good  medicine— ever  ready  to  change  the  oolor,  taste  or  smeii,  to  evaae 
disgust^  there  would  be  far  less  disappointment  to  both  patient  and  practi- 
tioner, and  thej  would  be  able  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  their  pa- 
tients through  the  most  tedious  convalesence,  and  be  able  also  to  keep  their 
*'  faith  "  through  many  chronic  diseases  which  are  now  stumbling  blocks 
over  which  many  well  meaning  though  credulous  people  fall  from  the  hands 
of  science  into  the  deepest  slough  of  quackery  and  ignorance.  To  this 
theory,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  I  think  all  will  agree.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
We  must  reduce  it  to  practice  if  we  would  use  it  as  a  remedy  against  this 
worst  of  all  diseases.  Formerly,  I  could  carry  a  day*s  supply  of  medicines 
in  my  vest  pockets ;  but  now  I  have  my  laxative  syrups,  cough  syrups,  al- 
terative syrup,  tonic  syrups,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  am  able  to  manage  my  chronic 
cases  with  much  more  ease,  with  a  larger  per  cent,  profit — and  more,  I  save 
the  mortification  of  seeing  my  patients  recover  under  the  expectant  treat- 
ment of  some  cunning  quack,  who,  while  he  pockets  a  handsome  fee,  wags 
his  head  at  science  by  publishing  to  the  world  his  wonder  working  humbug. 
There  are"  but  few  medicines  but  what  may  be  reduced  to  some  palatable 
compound  without  impairing  their  efficacy. 

Now  ia  studying  for  this  great  desideratum,  and  by  cultivating  a  proper 
addresB,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  quackery  in  all  its  protean  forms. 

I  can  reeollect  many  chronic  eases  which  passed  from  my  hands  to  the 
hands  of  quacks  during  the  first  years  of  my  practice,  becaase  I  did  not 
give  them  that  attention  they  reqiiired — when  I  would  turn  my  back  upon 
them,  saying,  they  are  joined  to  their  idols,  let  them  alone^-  and  comfort 
myself  by  the  thought  that  I  had  at  least  got  rid  of  their  long,  tedious  com^ 
plainings.  More  recently,  many  of  those  individuals  have  come  under  my 
treatment  again,  and  by  kindness  and  proper  attention,  I  have  put  a  new 
song  into  their  mouth,  even  loud  praise  of  calomel  and  blue  pills, — now 
receive  blessings  instead  of  curses — a  hearty  good-morning,  instead  of  the 
stiff,  cool  bow — and  by  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  I  feel  that  I  have  their 
entire  confidence,  and  have  thrown  a  barrier  around  them  which  will  forever 
protect  them  from  quack  invasions.    * 

Depend  upon  it,  the  remedy  for  empiricism  is  in  our  own  hands.  It  par- 
takes more  of  individuality  than  one  at  first  view  might  suppose.  The  first 
quack  that  ever  entered  New-Hampshire,  and  every  one  that  has  followed 
him,  would  have  died  of  starvation,  had  a  right  feeling  and  right  nnder- 
standing  universally  existed  between  physician  and  patient;  and  we  can 
place  them  now  among  the  things  that  were,  by  kindness  and  attention  to 
our  patients.  GEO.  W.  GARLAND. 

Meredith  Bridge^  October  15,  1850. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OP  EXTENSION   IN  FRACTURES  BT 

MEANS  OF  ADHESIVE  PLASTER. 

[Allnsion  was  made  in  the  August  namber  of  the  Journal  to  the  use  of 
adhesive  plaster  as  a  means  of  applying  extension  in  fractures.  Under- 
standing that  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby's  method  was  not  stated  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, a  note  was  addi'essed  asking  for  information  upon  the  point.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  portion  of  the  reply.     £d.] 

My  first  plan  was. to  apply  two  strips  of  fresh  spread  English  Adhesive 
Plaster,  one  on  either  side  of  the  leg,  wide  enough  to  cover  at  least  half 
the  diameter  of  the  limb  from  above  the  knee  to  the  malleolar  processes, 
below  which  the  straps  were  left  floating  a  foot  or  more  without  plaster.  A 
drcular  strap  was  then  applied  above  the  knee — above  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  another  above  the  malleolar  processes,  and  over  these  the  roller 
bandage ;  but  in  the  last  case  I  applied  the  longitudinal  straps  from  below 
the  knee  to  the  ankle,  relying  on  the  roller  bandage  without  the  circular 
straps.  This  is  undoubtedly  preferable,  as  the  circular  straps  might  be  in- 
jurious in  case  the  limb  should  become  much  swollen. 

This  was  a  case  where  considerable  extension  was  necessary,  and  was 
continued  until  nnion  had  taken  place,  without  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
first  dressing.  On  the  32d  day,  the  roller,  which  was  applied  from  the  toes 
to  above  the  knee,  was  removed  in  presence  of  several  physicians,  and  the 
straps  were  adhering  well  to  the  limb,  and  no  appearance  of  excoriation  of 
the  skin,  and  the  patient  had  never  uttered  a  complaint  from  the  extension. 
His  answer  to  the  inquiry,  ^  what  the  sensation  was  "  would  be,  ^  It  feek 
as  if  my  leg  was  in  the  mud,  and  I  was  trying  to  pull  it  out." 

I  am  now  treating  a  compound  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia  about 
three  inches  above  the  ankle  joint,  (the  fibula  also  is  broken,)  making  both 
extension  and  counter  extension  in  a  most  perfect  manner  with  the  adhesiye 
straps,  and  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  patient — no  complaint 
from  the  dressings,  whatever.  The  counter  extension  is  made  from  below 
the  knee,  and  the  extension  from  two  inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and 
the  foot 

I  have  treated  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  children  of  two 
years  old,  with  nothing  but  adhe^sive  straps,  with  as  good  success  as  I  ever 
had  with  the  old  methods,  and  not  half  the  trouble. 

Tour  ob't  serv't, 

JOSIAH  CROSBY. 
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ARRESTING  CAPILLARY  HEBIORRHAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  tJie  JV*.  -ffi  Journal  of  Medicine : 

I  send  you  a  communication  from  the  extremity  of 
Hinor  Surjgery,  relating  to  a  fact  that  may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some 
of  my  brethren,  and  although  it  does  not  relate  to  capital  operations,  still  it 
is  a  capital  thing.  I  refer  to  my  method  of  arresting  cutaneous  or  capillary 
hemorrhage.  Every  practitioner  must  have  been  vexed  and  perplexed  by 
obstinate  bleeding  from  leech  bites,  or  too  deep  an  incision  in  preparing  a 
wart  for  the  application  of  nitric  acid  or  other  caustic,  in  removing  corns, 
&c.,  &c.  I  am  sure  I  have  been  delayed  hours  by  such  occurrences.  Nei- 
ther nitrate  of  silver  or  any  other  styptic  will  arrest  hemorrhage  unless  it 
oomes  in  ahsolute  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  In  the  case 
of  the  leech  bite,  the  blood  prevents  the  styptic  from  such  contact ;  so  with 
all  capillary  hemorrhage.  Now,  if  you  can  completely  arrest  the  bleeding, 
if  it  is  but  for  a  moment,  while  you  apply  the  styptic  in  perfect  contact,  yoo 
have  at  once  accomplished  your  objeot^  My  method  is  this :  I  apply  the  index 
finger  of  my  lefl  hand  as  near  the  bleeding  surface  or  orifice  as  may  be,on  either 
side,  without  covering  it.  Make  pressure  sufficient  to  keep  my  finger  from 
slipping ;  then  press  the  surrounding  integuments  towards  or  from  the  bleed- 
ing vessels,  and  the  bleeding  is  at  once  arrested.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  wipe  the  part  dry  and  apply  the  styptic  The  method  is  sure,  and 
does  the  thing  at  once.  You  can  remove  the  whole  body  of  a  wart,  arrest  the 
bleeding,  and  apply  your  styptic  in  less  than  one  minute.  Should  this  be 
new  to  any  one,  I  hope  they  will  ivj  it,  then  I  am  confident  they  will  thank 
me  for  this  brief  article.  G.  W.  G. 

Meredith  Bridge^  October  13,  1850. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   RECORDS   OF   THE  MERRIMACK 
COUNTY  PATHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Uterine  Polypus.  May  17,  1848. — Dr.  Moore  reported  a  case  of  ute- 
rine polypus,  attached  just  within  the  os  tincsB,  which  he  had  within  a  few 
days  removed  by  the  ligature  in  the  usual  manner.  He  mentioned  this  cf^ 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  other  cases  which  have  from  time  to  time  oc- 
curred in  his  practice.  One  was  a  very  large  polypus  upon  which  several 
attempts  had  been  made  by  several  physicians  to  replace  it,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  scirrhus  with  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  This  he  sncoess- 
fully  removed  with  a  ligature.    In  the  next  case  the  whole  pelvis  was  filled 
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with  the  large  size  of  the  tumor.  The  ligature  was  applied,  but  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  neck,  it  removed  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  mass.  The 
remainder  increased  in  size,  when  the  ligature  was  re-applied,  and  remoTcd 
the  whole.  Dr.  M.  related  another  case  in  which  there  was  a  degeneration 
of  the  uterus  itself,  and  when  removal  was  attempted,  the  operation  proved 
fatal  to  the  patient.  He  thought  it  not  always  necessary  to  let  the  ligature 
remain  so  long  as  is  usual,  and  related  a  case  in  proof,  where  the  ligature 
was  removed  after  nine  or  ten  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  it  occa- 
sioned and  obstruction  of  urine.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  the  tumor  came 
away. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  related  several  cases  of  very  profuse  uterine  hemorrhage 
being  produced  by  the  presence  of  polypi  within  the  os  uteri.  Tn  some 
cases  the  tumors  were  very  small,  the  menorrhagia  occurring  mostly  at  the 
return  of  the  menstrual  periods.  These  polypi  are  also  the  cause  of  dys- 
menorrhoea  in  other  instances.  These  cases  have  frequently  been  cured  by 
the  ligature  in  his  hands.  Dr.  C.  inquired,  when  should  these  morbid  pro- 
ductions be  removed  ?  For  himself,  he  thought  invariably  as  soon  as  found 
to  exist ;  that  the  consequences  of  their  removal  were  far  less  hazardous  than 
the  effects  of  the  tumors  themselves. 

Dr.  Moore  considered  the  propriety  of  their  removal  exactly  as  he  would 
decide  upon  any  other  operation.  If  he  found  the  patient  emaciated,  defi- 
cient in  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  limbs  sedematous,  and  patient  gener- 
ally anaBmic,  and  the  chance  of  recovery  every  way  small,  he  should  hesitate 
to  operate. 

Dr.  Tyler  reported  a  case  occuiTing  in  Hopkiofton,  sometime  since,  where 
an  enormous  polypus,  filling  all  the  pelvis,  had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  only  symptom  which  led  to  examination  and  discovery,  was  difficulty 
in  urinating.  It  was  removed  by  ligature.  Dr.  T.  has  cured  one  case  of 
hemorrhage  from  uterine  polypus,  by  the  use  of  injections  of  tincture  of 
bloodroot 

Dr.  Chadbourne  remarked  that  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  had  great  confidence  in 
the  application  of  bloodroot  in  drying  up  these  morbid  growths.  That  it 
was  his  custom  afler  removing  nasal  polypi,  to  direct  his  patients  to  use  for 
some  time,  snuff  containing  a  proportion  of  pulverized  bloodroot,  (san- 
goinaria  canadensis.) 

Passage  of  a  body  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Chad- 
bourne reported  a  case  occurring  in  Chichester,  7  or  8  months  ago.  A  chUd 
swallowed  a  head  of  rye,  which  at  first  produced  some  trouble  and  appre- 
hension, but  was  at  length  forgotten.  Lately,  an  inflamed  tumor  made  its 
appearance  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  resulting  in  an  abscess.  When  this 
abscess  was  opened,  the  rye-head  was  discovered  and  removed  from  iL 

£sGOT.  June  21. — Dr  Moore  made  some  remarks  oonoeming  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ergot  acts  upon  the  animal  economy.  For  a  few  years  past, 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  in  hysterical  crampSy  convaLrionSy 
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and  many  of  the  forms  of  hysteria.  He  usually  gave  about  Bjj.  every  hour, 
in  infusion.  In  many  instances  the  anodyne  effect  had  been  very  striking- 
producing  relief,  whieh  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  by  the  use  of 
the  more  poweifiil  articles  of  that  class.     He  cited  several  cases  in  point. 

Dr.  Saunders  spoke  of  a  case  of  hysteria  during  pregnancy,  which  had 
resisted  all  the  oixiinary  means  employed.  Symptoms  sometimes  very  for- 
midable, at  times  resembling  insanity.  He  inquired  if  ergot  might  be  safely 
given  in  this  case  ? 

Dr.  Moore,  in  reply,  thought  it  might  be.  That  he  should  entertain  but 
very  slight  fears  of  its  producing  abortion — that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
profession,  and  his  own  experience,  concur  as  to  the  fact  that  it  has  but  very 
feeble  powers  as  an  abortive  agent.  He  farther  related  concerning  its  use 
in  hysterical  symptoms,  one  case  with  great  spasmodic  action  of  the  ^imbs 
and  body ;  one  with  insensibility,  and  one  with  spitting  of  blood,  in  all  of 
which  the  effects  have  been  most  happy.  Given  as  freely  as  he  administers 
it,  it  generally  produces  more  or  less  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting. 

Peritonitis.  July  19. — Dr.  Chadboume  read  a  dissertation  of  peculiar 
interest,' upon  that  form  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quent and  fatal  in  this  place  and  vicinity,  for  the  last  year  or  two.  He  re- 
lated the  peculiar  features  of  most  of  the  cashes  that  have  occurred  here. 

Dr.  M.  Carter  remarked  that  a  peculiarity  of  Rev.  Mr. 's  case,  was, 

that  there  was  no  pain  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Steams  mentioned  a  case  where  the  inflammation  was  caused  by  vio- 
lent exercise ;  also,  a  case  caused  by  stricture. 

Dr.  Frescott  enumerated  some  of  the  symptoms  which  distinguish  between 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  colic  In  the  latter,  pressure  rather 
relieves  the  pain ;  in  inflammation,  it  increases  it.  In  colic,  the  surface  is 
often  cold ;  in  inflammation,  hot.  In  colic,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  perhaps 
wholly  imperceptable ;  in  inflammation,  frequent,  tense  and  hard.  The  po- 
sition in  inflammation  is  usually  on  the  back,  with  the  lower  extremities 
slightly  flexed ;  in  colic,  it  may  be  upon  either  side,  and  the  thighs  strongly 
flexed  upon  the  abdomen. 

Dr.  Chadboume  remarked  in  explanation  of  the  dissertation  just  read  by 
him,  that  after  blood-letting  had  been  premised,  he  had  great  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  active  cathartic  medicines.  He  usually  employs  castor 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Dr.  Frescott  could  not  agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  course  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  M.  Carter  has  used  spirits  of  turpentine  in  doses  of  a  wine-glass  full, 
unoombined,  except  with  sugar  as  a  vehicle,  with  the  best  effects.  In  illus- 
tration he  related  an  extreme  case  to  which  he  was  called  in  consultation, 
where  he  gave  two  ounces  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  third  day  the 
patient  was  ^out  of  doors.'' 

Dr.  McFarland  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  spirits 
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of  tnrpentine  daring  an  epidemic  puerperal  fever  which  had  occurred 
in  his  practice.  He  found  that  in  a  case  of  gennine  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneam,  its  effects  were  far  from  beneficial ;  but  in  a  kind  which  he  de- 
nominates a  pseudo-peritonitis,  the  effect  of  this  remedy  was  exceedingly 
Talnable ;  and  he  had  been  led  to  think  that  perhaps  physicians  from  this 
cause  had  placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  this  agent. 

Dr.  Peabody  related  the  case  of  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  who  had  died  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels— obstinate  constipation — tumefac* 
tion  about  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon — ^romiting,  convulsions  and  death. 
Patient  bad  eaten  largely  of  strawberries.  Treated  by  venesection,  calo« 
mel  and  copious  enemata.  During  treatment,  patient  passed  a  large  lum* 
bricoid  worm.    No  examination. 

Dr.  Carter  remarked  that  he  had  seen  excellent  vermifuge  effects  from 
eating  strawberries. 

Through  the  whole  discussion,  there  was  a  great  uniformity  of  opinion  as 
lo  the  means  by  which  this  disease  is  best  treated,  corresponding  with  the 
mode  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  dissertation.  These  were,  mainly, 
early  and  free  venesection  and  local  bleeding,  with  calomel  and  opium  in* 
temally,  and  such  additional  means  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  from 
time  to  time  might  require. 

Cblobosis.  Sept  20. — Dr.  Moore  read  a  highly  acceptable  paper  upon 
chlorosis.  The  views  upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  disease, 
advanced  by  the  dissertation,  were  generally  concurred  in.  Dr.  M .  exhib- 
ited a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  the  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  is  a  favorite  and  successful  remedy  with  him  in  removing 
that  condition  of  the  blood  upon  which  this  disease  depends,  or  rather,  which 
constitutes  the  disease.  The  process  by  which  this  medicine  is  prepared,  is 
as  follows :  Two  parts  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  cnrbonate  of 
potash,  are  well  pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar.  The  mixture 
becomes  quite  moist  after  a  short  time,  as  the  double  decomposition  and 
exchange  of  chemical  basis  go  on.  These  changes  should  be  facilitated  by 
occasional  stirring  in  the  mortar.  After  a  few  days,  when  the  mass  shall 
have  become  dry,  it  should  be  pulverized  for  use,  and  enclosed  in  well  stop- 
ped bottles.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  40  grains,  in  any  convenient  and  com- 
patible vehicle.  This  combination  has  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  car- 
bonate, that  it  does  not  constipate.  Occasionally  a  small  dose  of  laudanum 
may  be  necessary  to  obviate  the  too  laxative  effects  of  the  medicines. 

Medical  Jurisprudekce.  January  21,  1849. — Dr.  Chadboume  en- 
tered  into  details  of  a  recent  criminal  trial  where  he  had  given  testimony 
as  a  witness,  in  which  was  strikingly  manifest  the  negligence  of  the  profes- 
sion in  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  principles  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence. The  Dr.  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  circumspection  in  giv- 
ing testimony,  especially  when  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  repetition  of 
the  same  evidence.    Also,  of  the  necessity  of  exactness  in  noting  post-mortem 
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appearances  where  criminality  is  suspected,  and  for  the  stjrict  necessitj  fot 
medical  testimony  to  be  unbiassed. 

Dr.  M.  Garter  illustrated  the  necessity  for  coolness  and  exactness  in 
weighing  medical  testimony,  by  citin<{  a  case  where  a  charge  of  robbery  was 
falsified  by  the  position  of  a  wounded  hand  in  relation  to  the  sleeve  of  a 
coat,  it  appearing  on  noting  so  slight  a  circumstance,  that  a  pistol  shot  coald 
only  have  been  fired  by  the  alleged  victim  himself. 

Combination  of  Diseases.  April  18. — Dr.  Prescott  related  several 
cases  of  combination  of  disease  which  he  had  recently  met  with  in  his  prac- 
tice. Was  callecf  to  a  family  and  found  two  children  sick  with  well  marked 
varicella,  accompanied  with  much  fever,  thirst  and  anorexia,  and  a  feeble 
but  very  quick  pulse.  Upon  the  next  visit  found  that  the  disease  in  one  pa* 
ttent  had  assumed  the  character  of  scarlatina ;  while  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  urticaria.  The  case  of  scarlatina  was  treated  with  belladonna,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  grain  to  1  ounce ;  six  drops  of  the  solution  being  given 
Bvery  four  hours.  There  was  great  exhaustion,  with  a  very  feeble  pulse. 
iPatient  gradually  recovered.  The  case  of  urticaria  recovered  in  a  short 
time  under  appropriate  treatment  Was  also  called  to  see  an  infant  aged 
twelve  weeks,  in  the  same  family.  This  patient  was  also  attacked  with 
Varicella.  When  the  Dr.  saw  it,  it  had  been  in  convulsions  four  hours. 
{Prescribed  an  emetic,  followed  by  laxatives.  Pulse  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist  for  two  days.     Patient  recovered  without  any  farther  bad  symptoms. 

Treatment  of  Scarlatina.  Janunry  2, 1850. — A  dissertation  was 
Jread  by  Dr.  Prescott  upon  the  treatment  of  scarlatina. 

The  history  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  recommended  by  differ- 
ent authors,  was  very  Ailly  given,  including  venesection,  leeching,  emetics, 
cathartics,  calomel,  cold  affusion,  tepid  sponging,  chlorate  of  potash,  chlorine 
mixture,  colchicum,  tobacco,  tartar-emetic,  belladonna,  &c.  The  treatment 
of  the  disease  found  by  Dr.  Prescott  to  be  most  successful,  and  which  he 
recommends  is  this — after  giving  ati  emeto-cathartic  of  ipecac  and  calomel, 
he  relies  mainly  on  the  camphorated  chlorate  of  ammonia,  or  the  camphorated 
chlorine  mixture  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula  i 

R.     Ilydrochlorate  ammonia,     3ii. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  f3i. 

Gum  Camphor,  grs.  x. 

Gum  Arabic,  Sugar,  q.  s. 

Water,  ^  Oi.         M. 

Dose,  20  to  60  drops  for  a  child  from  1  to  4  years  old,  every  2  or  5 
or  4  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Dr.  P.  deprecates 
the  use  of  irritating  cathartics.  When  a  laxative  is  required,  castor  oil  or 
rhubarb  is  the  best,  but  even  these  should  be  sparingly  given. 

For  gargles.  Dr.  P.  uses  borax  and  marsh-rosemary,  for  the  milder  cases ; 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  in  more  severe  cases,  and  arg.  nit.  where  ulceration 
exists. 
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Li  tile  reliaoce  can  be  pluced  upon  external  applications.  The  volatile 
liniment  or  the  common  domestic  application,  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  will  be 
found  as  useful  as  anything. 

Dr.  P.  does  not  recommend  venesection  in  ordinary  cases,  but  there  may 
be  exceptions.  lie  is  of  opinion  that  in  scarlatina  and  certain  affections 
of  the  bowels,  the  chlorates  and  especially  the  hydix>chloi*ate  of  ammonia, 
are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  they  have  hitherto  received. 

Deliricm  Trkuens.  February  20,  1850. — Dr.  Moore  inquired  of  Dr. 
Parker  the  mode  in  which  he  used  ether  in  delirium  tremens,  reference 
having  been  made  to  a  case  recently  under  his  care.  Dr.  P.  has  always 
given  it  by  inhalation  till  quietness  and  usually  sleep  w^as  produced,  tinless 
an  enormous  quantity  was  used  without  that  result,  as  rarely  had  been  the 
case.  He  has  never  used  chloroform.  Might  not  the  sudden  termination 
of  a  case  in  England,  for  which  the  practitioner  was  recently  tried,  be  prop- 
erly attnbuted  to  the  disease  which  often  terminates  suddenly,  without 
blaming  the  anaesthetic  agent  ? 

As  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  Dr.  Moore  said  he  had  in  a  recent  case  given 
17  grains  of  morphine  in  4  hours,  one  dose  being  seven  grains,  and  two  of 
five  each.  The  patient,  who  recovered,  was  accustomed  to  use  opium  as 
well  as  alcohol,  and  on  this  account  may  have  borne  larger  doses. 

Diet  for  the  sick.  March  20. — A  dissertation  was  read  by  Dr.  Mack 
of  Chichester,  upon  ^*  Diet  for  the  sick."  This  is  a  matter  which  though 
iiiU  of  difficulty  to  old  practitioners.  Dr.  M.  said,  is  especially  troublesome  to 
the  young  man.  **  What  shall  we  eat,"  and  "  what  shall  we  drink,"  are 
often  more  puzzling  questions  in  the  sick  room  than  what  medicine  shall  be 
given,  and  still  they  are  not  less  important. 

Some  practitioners^depend  even  more  u|>on  diet  than  upon  drugs,  at  least 
in  oixlinary  diseases.  Some  allow  the  patient  to  follow  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture, eating  whatever  appetite  demands,  which  the  author  thought  a  rule 
most  unsafe  to  follow.  How  long  will  it  answer  to  keep  patients  on  a  lim- 
ited diet  ?  .  Two  instances  were  spoken  of  in  which  patients  had  been  said 
not  to  taste  anything  but  cold  water  for  22  and  24  days  respectively.  Hos- 
pital dietaries  vary  much,  and  something  too  with  the  nation.  Thus  the 
English  hospitals  allow  for  feve)*  diet,  bread,  11  and  12oz — beer,  2  pints — 
beef,  for  tea,  f  lb. — milk,  tea  and  sugar,  per  diem  ;  while  the  American  hos- 
pitals allow  for  fever  diet  nothing  better  than  gruel,  gum-water,  barley* 
water,  &c.,  &c.  The  English  hospital  ^dietaries  compared  not  unfavorably 
with  that  of  the  private  soldiers,  so  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  and  it  was  al* 
lowed  that  with  many  patients,  it  was  much  better  than  their  ordinary  fare* 

How  is  it  then,  that  while  we  have  much  difficulty  to  make  our  patients 

refrain  from  the  most  improper  food,  the  homosopathist  has  such  power  over 

his  patients,  as  to  make  them  diet  still  more  closely  ?    The  author  thought 

it  owifig  to  the  fact  that  we  say  such  and  such  things  "  had  better  not  be 

eaten^"  the  homosopathist  says^  '^  if  you  eat  anything  not  contained  in  this 

10 
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list,  (which  he  leaves,)  you  will  prevent  the  action  of  my  remedies."  The 
mystery  and  the  printed  list  are  sufficient  to  impress  their  minds  deeply,  and 
make  them  obey  directions. 

Dr.  Prescott  was  more  annoyed  by  the  question,  "  may  I  eat  this,"  than 
"  what  shall  I  cat." 

Dr.  Moore  spoke  of  an  extreme  case  in  which  a  convalescent  fever  pa- 
tient suddenly  relapsed,  and  in  an  unaccountable  way — all  irregularities  in 
diet  being  flatly  denied.  Thinking  an  emetic  would  be  the  best  thing,  quan- 
tities of  potato,  beans,  cabbage,  mackerel,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of 
tilings  called  a  boiled  dish,  were  thrown  off;  and  ihen,  the  truth  being  out, 
the  facts  were  confessed. 

Dr.  Parker  thought  that  when  a  patient  persisted,  notwithstanding  all 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  in  wishing  for  some  particular  article  of  diet,  it 
was  well  to  try  its  efiects  carefully,  for  in  such  cases,  he  had  sometimes  seen 
good  results  from  allowing  an  article  usually  injurious.  Opinions  varied  bb 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  answer  to  trust  the  patient's  appetite. 

Chronic  Diarriicea.  Dr.  Moore  stated  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  which  he  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Mack.  The  patient 
brought  the  disease  with  him  from  Mexico,  and  when  seen,  was  much  re- 
duced. Having  used  the  ^^  Lapis  Divinis "  at  Dr.  Smart's  suggestion  for 
otorrhoea,  he  thought  it  might  be  useful  in  this  disease,  and  the  patient  has 
recovered.  Of  three  cases  in  which  he  had  used  it,  it  was  twice  successfuL 
The  formula  is  found  in  Braithwaite,  No.  4,  page  102,  and  is  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  potash,  alum,  each  16  parts,  to  be  fused  in  a  sand  bath, 
and  to  this,  while  liquid,  add  of  camphor  1  part.  Dissolve  this  in  distilled  or 
rose-water,  allowing  an  ounce  of  water  to  two  drachms  of  the  salt.  Fifteen 
drops  of  this  solution  three  times  a  day,  was  allowed  in  diarrhoea.  For 
otorrhoea  it  was  farther  diluted  by  putting  of  this  solution  f  3i  to  Sv>  of 
water,  and  injecting.  For  otorrhoea,  Dr.  Moore  had  used  it  twice  success- 
fully. 

Dr.  Smart  had  used  it  first  for  otorrhoea  when  other  remedies  ,had  failed, 
having  seen  it  recommended  in  Braithwaite.  He  had  used  it  some  six  or 
eight  times  successfully. 

Dr.  Moore  said  that  given  internally  it  did  not  nauseate. 

Cod  Liver  Oil.  April  17. — Dr.  Moore  reported  a  case  of  abscess  of 
the  left  lung.  The  patient  had  become  much  debilitated,  having  night 
sweats.  The  expectoration  was  very  fetid.  After  taking  two  bottles  of  cod 
liver  oil,  he  found  he  had  grown  somewhat  stronger,  and  since  that  has  n^ 
idly  gained,  and  been  able  for  a  year  past  to  work  as  day  laborer  on  a  rail- 
road. Nothing  of  his  disease  now  troubles  him  except  a  slight  cough  still 
remaining.  From  13  cases  in  which  fetid  expectoration  has  occurred,  Dr» 
M.  thinks  it  rather  a  favorable  symptom. 

Dr.  Prescott  thought  that  cod  liver  oil  will  increase  the  adipose  matter, 
even  when  the  health  of  the  patient  is  not  improved. 
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Dr.  Chadbourne  inquired  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  might 
generally  hope  for  benefit  from  the  oil. 

Dr.  Moore  thought  it  though  not  a  specific,  yet  usually  beneficial  when 
the  lungs  are  diseased. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  spoke  of  the  case  of  Mrs.   B .      She  has  usually 

during  the  winter  suffered  from  rheumatic  pain,  and  been  exceedingly  liable 
to  ^  take  cold/'  that  is,  acquire  a  cough  which  would  last  all  winter.  This 
year  she  has  taken  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  by  far  better  than  usual  this  spring, 
having  had  no  "  cold." 

Dr.  Prescott  thought  the  oil  beneficial  in  cases  of  threatened  disease  only. 

The  case  of  Dr.  S.,  who  has  improved  under  its  use,  was  quoted  to  dis- 
prove the  statement.  As  to  the  best  mode  of  ^king  it,  orange  or  lemon 
peel  chewed  both  before  and  af\er,  will  disguise  the  taste.  Many  become 
very  fond  of  it  alone ;  others  reject  it  however  disguised.  Dr.  Chadbourne. 
mentioned  a  case  of  abdominal  dropsy  apparently  much  improved  by  using 
this  oil. 

Dr.  Gage  spoke  of  using  cod  liver  oil  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  also  in  a 
case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  in  a  scrofulous 
subject.  Dr.  G.  has  found  that  this  oil  will  remain  on  the  stomachs  of  dys- 
peptics when  nothing  else  will,  and  thought  its  good  effects  to  be  owing  to 
its  ease  of  digestion.  Hence  it  is  useful  in  any  debilitated  state  of  the  sys- 
tem. Dr.  G.  suggested  that  it  might  be  for  this  reason  that  it  is  useful  in 
phthisis.  For  the  same  reason,  we  rarely  find  that  topers  from  scrofulous 
families  die  of  consumption,  keeping  themselves  as  it  were  above  the  level 
of  debility,  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  In  answer  to  inquiiy  as  to  its  effects 
upon  the  bowels.  Dr.  G.  thought  it  rather  laxative. 


MUSTARD  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 

FBO:tf  "THERAPEUTIQUE  MEDICALE,"  BY  TROUSSEAU  AND  TIDOUX. 

[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Two  kinds  of  mustard  are  used  in  medicine,  the  white  and  the  black. 
The  white  more  particularly,  is  used  internally,  while  the  black  is  used  al- 
most exclusively  as  an  external  remedy. 

White  mustard — sinapis  diha.  The  therapeutic  uses  of  this  seed  were 
somewhat  known  in  the  last  ceiftury.  Cullen  showed  them  in  a  most  posi- 
tive manner.  He  gave  it  as  a  laxative.  In  our  day  Maccartan,  an  Irish 
physician,  who  lived  in  Paris^  published  in  the  Journal  General  de  MedS- 
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cine,  (U  34,  p.  72,  i809,)  a  work  upon  the  therapeutic  properties  of  mus- 
tard seedy  a  work  in  which  there  is  nothing  practical,  because  all  the  facts 
which  the  author  cites,  cannot  bear  investigation. 

Still  in  England  and  in  North  America,  the  use  of  mustard  seed  became 
popular,  and  some  years  later  in  France.  The  facts  wliich  we  have  our- 
selves collected,  enable  us  to  say  that  mustard  is  in  fact  a  \'ery  useful 
remedy. 

CuUen  established  its  laxative  action.  It  is  clear  that  (his  seed  purges  in 
the  dose  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half.  It  is  given  whole  in  the 
morning,  or  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  It  may  also  be  taken  without  incon- 
venience at  the  commencement  of  a  meal.  The  dose,  which  varies  with  the 
individual,  should  be  sucti  as  to  excite  one  or  two  easy  evacuations  during 
the  day. 

This  mode  of  purging,  which  never  causes  colic,  is  especially  useful  for 
tliosc  who  are  habitually  constipated,  and  whose  digestion  is  at  the  same 
time  laborious.  It  is  for  the  physician  to  decide  if  this  sluggishness  of  the 
digestive  function  is  not  due  to  a  phlegmasia  in  which  case  the  use  of  mus- 
tard would  not  be  indicated. 

But  it  is  to  the  depurative  action  of  this  drug  that  the  popular  opinion 
gives  the  most  faith.  It  is  proper  to  examine  this  question  at  first  experi- 
mentally and  then  theoretically.  Testimony  and  personal  experiments  do  not 
leave  a  doubt  but  that  white  mustard  seed  exerts  a  very  powerful  depura- 
tive action,  and  that  cutaneous  diseases  and  chronic  rheumatisms,  which  noth- 
ing had  benefitted,  have  been  cured,  or  put  in  a  way  to  be  cured,  by  the 
long  continued  use  of  white  mustard  seed.  This  is  the  fact  Let  us  look 
for  an  explanation. 

Should  not  the  irritation  excited  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  digestive  tube,  an  irritation  in  virtue  of  which  it  pours  out  a  contin- 
ual mucous  secretion,  be  considered  as  a  derivation  ?  and  is  it  not  right  to 
explain  by  the  simple  derivation,  the  disappearance  or  diminution  of  the 
disease  ?  This  opinion  appears  to  us  more  reasonable,  in  that  pui^tives 
frequently  taken,  have  been  regarded  by  all  practitioners  as  an  efficacious 
means  of  curing  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  maintain  that  mustard  seed  only  stimulates  the 
bowels  without  producing  an  active  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  like  drastic  cathartics,  which  though  they  stimulate  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surface  much  more,  do  not  cure  so  certainly  skin  diseases 
or  rheumatism,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  in  mustard  as  in  many 
others  of  the  cruciferse,  an  active  principle  which  probably  modifies  the 
blood,  and  consequently  the  whole  organism. 

The  seeds  of  the  sinapis  aJha  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  sweet 
mustards  which  we  use  at  the  table.  This  c6ndiment,  justly  appreciated  by 
old  people  and  by  those  whose  stomachs  are  sluggish,  is  with  certain  physi- 
cians the  object  of  unjust  reprobation.     It  does  not  agree,  of  course,  with 
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these  who  digest  with  difficulty,  because  they  have  acute  gastritis ;  but  in 
chronic  gastritis  and  in  the  affections  of  the  digestive  tube,  when  the  mns- 
cnlar  coat  of  the  intestine  is  evidently  inactive,  and  when  the  normal  secre* 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  mustard  taken 
from  time  to  time  is  useful,  and  becomes  almost  a  necessity  for  a  good  di- 
gestion. 

Black  mustard,  nnapis  nigra,  is,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  used  in  ther- 
apeutics externally.  It  is  ground,  and  serves  to  make  sinapisms,  cata- 
plasms, mustard  baths,  &c,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  means,  and 
is  one  of  which  we  know  the  least  of  its  precise  mode  of  action* 

On  looking  into  almost  all  the  works  on  materia  medica,  and  on  reading 
the  most  of  the  articles  in  dictionaries  upon  sinapisms,  we  are  struck  with 
the  discordance  among  authors.  Some  say,  mix  the  mustard  flour  with 
warm  water  or  warm  vinegar,  indifferently.  Others  prefer  vinegar  or  con- 
centrated acetic  acid,  to  produce  the  most  activity.  One  says  expressly^  use 
flour  recently  made ;  another  would  use  only  the  bran  of  this  same  floor* 
The  length  of  time  of  its  application,  is  another  matter  in  diiq|>ute.  One 
leaves  the  mustard  in  contact  with  the  skin  four  hours ;  another  is  content 
with  two  or  three  hours ;  while  others  say  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
What  shall  we  who  read  the  books  do  ?  How  shall  we  [tt^epare  sinapisms  t 
For  how  long  a  time  shall  we  allow  them  to  be  applied?  Not  knowing 
where  to  stop  in  this  conflict  of  opinions,  we  did  that  with  which  it  is  well  to 
eommenoe  before  writing;  we  experimented,  and  we  give  the  results* 
These  experiments,  made  in  1829,  and  published  in  1880,  confirm  clinioallj 
the  diemical  investigations  of  M.  Faur^,  and  those  since  made  by  M.  Boution. 

First — Is  it  necessary  to  use  mustard  recently  ground  ?  We  mixed  widi 
cold  water  two  quantities  of  mustard.  One  had  been  ground  eight  hours  and 
kept  in  a  close  stopped  bottle ;  the  other  had  been  gi'ound  five  months  and 
kept  in  a  paper  bag  in  a  damp  cupboard.  The  two  sinapisms  were  appliedt 
the  one  to  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  and  the  other  to  the  calf  of  the  left  leg. 
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After  4^  minutes,  slight  sensation  of 


prickling. 

5  min.,  a  little  smarting — slight  throb- 
bing, synchronous  with  that  of  the 
pulse. 

6  min.,  severe  smarting. 

7  ^    the  smarting  increases. 

8  '^    the  smarting  is  very  severe. 


and  burning. 


4^  min.,  no  sensation. 
5       ^'     no  sensation. 


6  "     slight  sense  of  prickling. 

7  "     slight  smarting. 

8  *'     severe  smarting  —  arterial 
throbbing. 

9  min.,  sensation  of  burning  —  the 
pain  becomes  deeper. 


9  "  the  pain  becomes  deeper — a 
feeling  of  weight  in  the  part  in  con- 
tact with  the  mustard. 

10  min.,  very  sharp  sensation  of  head  10  min*,  the  sensatidi  is  the  same  as 


that  in  the  other  limb. 
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The  repetition  of  the  experiment  has  always  given  the  same  result 
Thus,  we  see  that  old  flour  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  acts  in  just  the 
same  way  as  new  flour,  though  at  first  it  appeared  to  have  a  less  prompt 
action.  Then,  there  is  no  notable  difference  between  black  mustard  that 
has  been  ground  eight  hours  or  five  months. 

Secondly — Does  a  sinapism  prepared  with  warm  water,  act  more  speed* 
ily  than  one  prepared  with  cold  water  ? 

We  applied  two  sinapisms,  one  prepared  with  water  at  90*^,  the  other 
with  water  at  34°. 

Cold  water — see  first  experiment. 

Warm  water — Two  minutes,  slight  sensation;  three  minutes,  a  little 
smarting;  four  minutes,  active  smarting — slight  arterial  throbbing;  five 
minutes,  painful  smarting — very  decided  throbbing;  the  pain  at  the  same 
time  becomes  greater ;  five  minutes  and  a  half,  the  pain  is  extreme  and  very 
burning ;  seven  minutes,  the  pain  does  not  increase  sensibly — it  then  becomes 
deeper — the  arterial  throbbing  is  less  energetic ;  ten  minutes,  same  state. 

In  comparing  the  mode  of  action  of  these  two  sinapisms,  we  see  that  that 
which  is  prepared  with  warm  water,  acts  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
the  cold  sinapism.  But,  in  reality,  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  their  effects  are 
identical.  And  this  we  should  expect,  since  this  is  sufficient  time  to  produce 
an  equilibrium  in  temperature  between  the  sinapism  and  the  skin.  Then, 
in  the  second  place,  a  sinapism  made  with  water  slightly  warm,  acts  quicker 
than  one  made  with  cold  water ;  but  afler  a  few  minutes  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. 

We  would  not  conclude  that  it  is  under  all  circumstances  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  a  sinapism  is  applied  cold  or  warm  ;  for,  of  course,  the 
sensation  of  a  cold  body  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  some  minutes,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  might  not  be  without  inconvenience.  But  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  mustard  comes  so  soon  into  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  skin, 
and  besides,  the  blood  is  so  rapidly  drawn  to  the  surface,  that  we  regard  the 
fear  shown  by  many  therapeutists  in  this  respect,  as  much  exaggerated. 

If  the  sinapism  had  been  prepared  with  boiling  water  instead  of  water 
at  90^,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  lose  the  most  of  its  irritating  properties, 
for  the  reasons  that  we  have  given  in  treating  of  the  materia  medica  of 
mustard.* 

Thirdly — Does  the  flour  of  mustard  mixed  with  vinegar  act  with  more 
energy  than  if  it  is  mixed  with  water  ? 

Water,     See  first  experiment. 

Vinegar,  Fifteen  minutes,  slight  sensation  of  smarting;  twenty  minutes, 
the  smarting  has  increased  a  little,  but  is  still  almost  inappreciable  ;  twenty- 
five  minutes,  the  smarting  is  a  little  more  sharp ;  fifty  minutes,  a  little  more 


^Experiments  are  there  quoted  which  show  that  the  volatile  oil  is  not  formed  when  the 
mustard  is  mixed  with  boilingwater,orinfactwith  water  above  168°  Fahrenheit—TRAHS. 
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decided  smarting)  and  very  much  like  that  produced  at  tlie  end  of  six  min- 
utes by  the  sinapism  prepared  with  water. 

This  experiment  repeated  many  times  on  different  persons,  has  constantly 
given  the  same  result ;  and  if  we  compare  the  mode  of  action  of  the  two 
sinapisms,  we  see  that  that  which  is  prepared  with  water  produces  as  much 
pain  at  the  end  of  six  minutes,  as  that  prepared  with  vinegar  does  at  the 
end  of  fifty  minutes.  In  this  case,  we  can  say,  then,  that  the  degree  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  one  is  to  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  other  as  G  is  to  50,  or  as 
1  is  to  8.  Hitherto,  we  employed  only  cold  vinegar.  We  wished  to  ascer- 
tain if  warm  vinegar  had  a  greater  activity ;  but  our  experiments  only  con- 
vinced us  that  raising  the  temperature  of  this  liquid  did  not  at  all  increase 
the  activity  of  the  sinapism. 

But  having  used  table  vinegar,  and  fearing  that  the  weakness  of  the  acetic 
acid  might  affect  the  results  of  our  experiments,  we  mixed  mustard  flour 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  of  acetic  acid, and  obtained  the  following  result. 

We  left  the  sinapism  in  contact  witli  the  skin  forty-five  minutes  without 
producing  the  least  smarting. 

At  last,  carrying  the  experiment  to  the  extreme,  we  prepared  two  sina- 
pisms, one  with  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  the  other  with  water.  The 
results  are  so  extraordinary  that  we  place  tliem  side  by  side. 


WATER. 

6  min.,  slight  sensation  of  prickling. 

7  *'    sharp  smarting. 

8  "        "         "  arterial  throbbings. 

9  ^*     sensation  of  burning:. 


10     "     very  painful  smarting — the 
poultice  is  removed. 


CONCKNTIIATED    ACETIC  ACID. 

6  min.,  nothing. 

7  "     slight  smarting. 

8  *'     the  smarting  increases  a  little. 

9  <<     pain  less  than  in  other  sina- 
pisms. 

10  min.,  rather  sharp  smarting— slight 
throbbing. 

11  min.,  painful  smarting— a  different 
sensation  from  that  in  the  other 
limb. 

12  min.,  burning  sensation — the  poul- 
tice is  removed. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  luivo  supposed  a  piiori,  that  concentrated  acetic 
acid  would  act  with  less  energy  than  simple  water  in  the  composition  of  a 
sinapism. 

We  had  seen  that  concentrated  acetic  acid  had  almost  no  activity  when 
mixed  with  mustard,  and  were  curious  to  know  if  a  cataplasm  mivde  with 
this  same  acid  and  saw-dust,  would  be  more  active  than  the  sinapism.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  made  a  paste  with  the  acid  and  the  sand  on  our  writing  table, 
and  applied  it  to  the  leg.  After  a  minute  and  a  half,  a  sharp  smarting 
commenced.  At  the  end  of  two  minutes,  the  pain  was  very  acute.  A  half 
minute  afler  it  was  endurable,  and,  at  length,  after  three  minutes  applica- 
tion, the  pain  was  so  violent  that  we  were  obliged  to  remove  the  poultice ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  skin  was  already  cauterized. 
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Then,  in  the  third  place,  mustard  mixed  with  water  acts  with  more  en* 
ergj  than  if  it  is  mixed  with  common  vinegar,  with  weak  acetic  acid,  or 
with  concentrated  acetic  acid — ^and  acetic  acid  mixed  with  mustard  lofes  its 
activity.  Thus,  then,  the  mnstanl  is  weakened  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  re- 
ciprocally, the  acid  is  weakened  by  the  mustard. 

So,  then,  if  we  wish  to  ])roduce  a  quick  rubefacient  effect,  and  even  a 
superficial  eschar,  it  is  sufficient  to^place  in  contact  with  the  skin  for  three 
minutes  radical  vinegar,  retained  in  a  sponge  or  inert  powder,  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  sinapism  never  acts  with  such  promptness.  But,  if  we  wish  fo9  a 
^inapization^  that  is  to  say,  a  modificatioa  of  the  skin  which  creates  a  sen- 
sation, redness  and  iinapic  tumefaction,  (and  this  expression  is  exacts)  we 
must  use  mustard  and  water. 

And,  now,  when  we  wish  to  make  a  sinapism  milder,  instead  of  mixing  it 
with  linseed  or  bread  crumbs,  it  is  sufficient  to  prepare  it  with  vinegar.  All 
vinegar  sellers  have  taught  their  apprentices  the  art  of  correcting  the  pi- 
quancy of  mustard  with  vinegar ;  and  these  useful  lessons  were  not  entirely 
lost.  Aetius  had  insisted  upon  it  that  vinegar  weakened  sinapisms — ^  but 
this  should  be  known,  if  mustard  is  macerated  in  vinegar,  it  is  rendered  in- 
active, for  vinegar  destroys  mustard."  Schwilgu^  repeated  this  in  his  trea- 
tise on  materia  medica ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  in  M.  Bretonneau's 
hospital,  to  make  sinapisms  milder  with  vinegar.  Yet,  in  all  the  courses 
and  in  almost  all  books,  they  teach  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  published  these  experiments,  which  may  aid  in  rendering  more 
familiar  to  physicians  a  therapeutical  idea,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Aetius. 

Before  leaving  this  matter,  we  wish  to  say  that  our  experiments  were 
made  with  excellent  flour  of  black  mustard,  ground  as  it  is  in  all  the  good 
shops  in  Paris ;  and  after  what  we  have  above  reported,  nobody  can  doubt 
the  goodness  or  the  activity  of  the  flour,  since  in  ten  minutes  the  pain  caus- 
ed by  the  sinapisms,  became  almot^t  insupportable. 

But  we  procured  at  the  same  time  some  English  flour,  which  is  sold  to 
prepare  mustai-d  extemporaneously  for  the  table.  We  mixed  it  with  water 
and  prepared  another  sinapism  with  common  black  mustard,  and  their  action 
was  identical.  Having  aflerwards  mixed  it  with  vinegar,  we  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  fnid  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  did  not  conform  to  the 
former ;  for,  in  this  case,  mixing  vinegar  with  the  mustard  did  not  destroy  the 
activity  of  the  sinapisms.  As  to  what  could  make  such  a  difference,  we  were 
entirely  ignorant  We  do  not  know  from  what  seed  the  English  flour  is 
prepared.  The  only  physical  difference  which  the  two  flours  presented,  was 
that  the  French  flour  was  of  a  dirty  yellow,  specked  with  brown,  while  the 
other,  ground  very  fine,  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  chaff,  and  was  of  a 
uniform  bright  yellow. 

At  last  we  wished  to  try  if  the  active  principle  of  the  mustard  would  de- 
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v«lop  itself  ID  contact  with  alcohol ;  but  our  sinapisms,  prepared  in  this 
waj,  were  still  less  active  than  those  in  which  we  had  used  yinegar. 

Now»  we  wish  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the  immediate  effects  of  sina- 
pisms; and  we  shall  close  with  some  remarks  upon  the  means  which  it  is 
proper  to  use  to  calm  the  violent  pains  which  the  application  of  mustard 
sometimes  causes. 

We  hare  above  seen  that  if  the  sinapism  was  prepared  with  good  flour 
and  water,  it  would  create  at  the  place  of  contact,  and  in  the  space  of 
four  or  five  minutes,  a  prickling  sensation,  which  would  become  more  and 
more  smarting,  and  in  ten  minutes  would  change  to  a  pain  similar  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  substance  at  a  white  heat  held  a  Httle  way 
from  the  skin.  This  pain,  almost  intolerable  ten  minutes  af\er  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sinapism,  becomes  deeper,  and  soon  compressing  and  heavy ;  that 
is,  one  would  think  there  was  a  heavy  body  which  weighed  down  and  pressed 
upon  the  muscles.  But  this  sensation  is  less  insupportable  than  that 
which  was  first  f«lt,  so  that  a  sinapism  is  borne  a  much  longer  time  than 
would  have  been  presumed  from  the  sharpness  of  the  first  pains.  But  when 
this  calm,  or  rather  this  change  of  pain  has  lasted  twenty  or  twenty-fire 
minutes,  the  burning  sensation  returns  more  energetic  than  ever ;  and  it  is 
rare  that  the  most  docile  and  courageous  patients  bear  a  well-prepared  sin- 
apism three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  that  is,  providing  the  sensibility  has  not 
been  blunted  by  an  idiopathic  or  secondary  cerebral  afiection. 

When  we  remove  the  application,  the  sodden  contact  of  cold  air  causes 
the  pain  almost  entirely  to  cease.  The  skin  is  not  tumefied — there  is  scarcely 
any  redness ;  but  some  minutes  after,  the  smarting  returns,  the  skin  is 
sprinkled  with  red  spots,  and  soon  becomes  of  an  uniform  rose  color.  Then 
the  smarting  becomes  more  and  more  severe,  and  ends  by  a  burning.  *The 
least  friction  increases  it,  and  the  contact  of  cold  lessens  iU  However  de- 
cided the  redness  may  be,  there  is  no  apparent  tumefaction  except  in  persons 
who  are  disposed  to  edema.  The  smarting  may  last  twelve  hours,  and  even 
eight  days;  it  has  a  special  and  determinate  character — creating  in  women^ 
especially,  a  nervous  irritation  that  is  not  always  without  danger.  We  hare 
seen  women  have  extreme  and  unconquerable  watchfulness,  breaking  into  tean, 
and  being  assailed  by  grave  nervous  disorders,  so  great  were  their  sufferings. 

The  redness  lasts  a  much  longer  time  than  the  pain,  and  it  is  not  rare  to 
see  quite  a  high  degree  of  it  remaining  when  the  smarting  has  been  almost 
entirely  gone  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  but  in  this  case,  each  evening  there 
comes  on  an  itching,  which  is  not  at  all  painful.  When  the  sinapisms  have 
remained  a  bug  time,  and  have  been  frequently  renewed,  although 
they  have  not  produced  vesication,  they  may  leave  yellow  stains  which 
are  indelible. 

A  sinapism  must  remain  a  long  time  to  produce  vesication,  and  then,  the 
Misters  api^car  much  later  than  after  the  application  of  cantharides.     The 

11 
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pUyctenad  do  not  rise  at  the  same  time  so  aa  to  form  one  large  poiieh,  but 
develop  themselves  singly  and  successivelj. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  sinapisms  prepared  with  water  upon  the  skin  of 
most  patients,  when  it  is  applied  for  only  forty  or  fifty  rainates.  There  are 
some  individuals  who  are  less  irritable^  and  who  resist  the  action  of  the 
mustard  ;  but  from  our  experiments  there  would  be  in  generalf  serious  i&* 
convenience  in  leaving  a  sinapism  on  for  an  hour,  so  that  we  consider  the 
advice  of  some  therapeutists  who  recommend  that  the  mustard  be  left  in 
contact  with  the  skin  three  or  four  hours,  as  very  unfortunate. 

We  know  a  young  lady  who  at  the  age  of  twenty*one  years,  had  convul* 
sknas  while  in  labor.  At  the  end  of  these  convulsions,  she  fell  into  a  pro- 
foand  coma,  and  the  physician  ordered  her  to  be  bled,  and  at  the  same  time 
four  sinapisms  to  be  applied,  namely,  two  on  the  wrists,  and  two  on  the  in* 
steps*  The  mustard  remained  on  only  three  hours,  and  though  the  patient 
was  not  sensible  during  the  time  of  the  application  of  the  sinapism,  yet  there 
weie  sloughs  during  convalescence,  and  she  narrowly  escaped  being  the 
victim  of  the  too  active  medication  to  which  she  had  been  submitted. 

It  is  in  such  circumstances  that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  know  how 
long  a  sinapism  should  be  applied ;  for  when  sensation  is  active,  the  patient 
takes  care  to  let  the  physician  know*  But  in  the  contrary  case,  the  medica- 
ment spends  all  its  power  on  the  skin  without  the  encephalon  being  con- 
scious of  it ;  and  when,  afterward,  the  patient  comes  to  himself,  we  are  as- 
tonished to  see  him  tormented  with  terrible  pains,  the  symptoms  of  serious 
lesion  of  the  integument.    ' 

What  we  have  just  said  concerning  diseases  peculiar  to  the  encephalon, 
is  stiU  more  applicable  to  febrile  affections  in  which  the  nervous  centres  are 
much  involved.  Thus,  in  dothin-enteritis,  in  scarlatina,  which  is  complicated 
with  ataxo-adynamic  symptoms,  &c,  &c,  we  order  sinapisms  which  we  al- 
low to  be  applied  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Still  the  patient  feels  nothing, 
tbough  the  skin  is  reddened  and  blisters  are  formed.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  when  the  sensibility  returns,  the  pain  becomes  insupportable — a  new 
fever  is  lighted  up — the  skin  becomes  gangrenous,  and  we  have  too  often  to 
blame  our  medication  for  the  death  of  the  patient 

From  what  is  above  said,  we  conclude  that  we  should  never  leave  a  sina- 
[Hsm  prepared  with  water  in  contact  with  the  skin,  more  than  an  hour ;  that 
if  the  patient  does  not  complain,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  lest  sensation  may  be  absent  or  blunted ;  and  finally,  that  if  we 
wish  the  mustard  should  produce  its  effect  slowly,  and  should  remain  ap- 
plied for  several  hours,  it  should  be  mixed  with  vinegar  to  mitigate  its 
activity. 

Two  things  have  served  to  keep  physicians  in  ignorance  of  the  degree  of 
activity  of  sinapisms.  On  the  one  side,  the  belief  that  mustard  is  never  so 
active  as  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  and  on  the  other,  the  sophistication  of 
the  drug.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  firat  cause  of  error,  but  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  words  on  the  second. 
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MftDy  apothecaries,  even  in  Paris,  have  not  a  mill  for  grinding  mustard, 
and  buj  all  their  mustard  of  dru^sts  by  the  quantity.  Now,  these  latter 
sophisticate  the  mustard  flour  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  For  instance,  they  mix 
with  it  flax  seed,  and  conceal  it  by  a  coloring  substance ;  so  that  we'should 
rely  only  on  the  flour  ground  in  the  apothecaries'  shops.  Parents  and  phy- 
sicians themselves  do  not  hesitate  to  send  for  mustard  to  a  neighboring  gro- 
cer ;  and  we  have  allowed  a  cataplasm  made  with  mustard  bought  of  a  gro- 
ear,  to  remain  for  eight  hours  without  causing  the  least  smarting;  while  Qp« 
on  the  same  individual,  a  sinapism  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
flour  ground  by  an  apothecary,  caused  in  ten  minutes  an  insupportable  pain. 
It  has  happened  several  times  since  we  made  these  experiments,  that  we 
have  had  to  relieve  the  pains  caused  by  sinapisms,  although  these  had  not 
remained  on  more  than  an  hour.  We  at  first  tried  laudanum  and  the  differ- 
ent preparations  of  opium,  which  we  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin ;  but  we 
eottld  scarcely  moderate  the  pain,  though  it  was  used  till  it  produced  ddi^ 
num.    The  following  topical  application  has  with  us  succeeded  better : 

R.    Unguent.  Populei.        5iv. 
Extract  Belladon. 
Extract  Dat  Stramon. 
Extract  Hyoacyami.    aa  gra.  v.        M. 
Smear  a  piece  of  thin  linen  with  this  pommade,  and  apply  it  to  the  dis* 
eased  surftuse. 

We  obtain  also  good  effects  from  cataplasms  made  thus : 

B.    Belladon.  ol. 

Hyoscyam.  ** 

Dat  Stramonii    <<    aa  3ij. 
Boil  in  two  pints  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  pint ;  make  poultices  of 
crumbs  of  bread  or  flax-seed  flour  mixed  with  this  decoction. 

If  the  surface  is  much  excoriated,  it  may  happen  that  these  topical  appli- 
caitaons  will  cause  vertigo  and  drowsiness,  and  it  is  for  the  physician  to  d^ 
minish  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  surface  which  is  strip*' 
ped  of  the  epidermis. 
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The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  to  us,  we  insert  because  it  ex- 
presses our  own  feelings  as  to  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  accumulating  in  the 
profession,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  make  more  permanent  than  thej  are 
in  the  memories  of  their  possessors : 

"  When  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  medicine,  we  see  here  and  there 
an  individual  who  stands  high  above  the  common  mass  of  physicians,  like  a 
ettj  set  on  a  taili,  whose  memory  is  cherished — whose  ashes  and  the  place 
where  they  lie  are  held  sacred.  Why  is  it  thus  ?  Why  is  their  memory  so 
fondly  cherished,  and  why  their  ashes  sacred  1  Simply  because  while  they 
livedo  they  did  something  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  science ;  because 
they  threw  their  discoveries  into  the  store-house  of  medical  learning,  and 
helped  to  bring  out  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  basis  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  accurate  observation  of  actual  phenomena,  and  made  the  correct 
generalization  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  disease,  &c.,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  reasoning.  And,  although  the  earlier  history  of  medicine  has  many 
fabulous  appendages,  still  who  does  not  venerate  and  even  speak  with  filial 
pride  of  its  fathers  and  benefactors  ? 

I  was  led  to  the  above  thoughts  on  reading  your  proposal  in  the  first  No. 
of  the  N.  H.  Medical  Journal,  viz.:  that  you  should  make  it,  the  Journal,  a 
sort  of  casket  which  you  would  take  into  the  fields  of  theoretical  and  practical 
medicine  of  New-Hampshire,  and  gather  of  their  choicest  fruits. 

This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  I  anticipate  a  rich  harvest  fi-om  the  long  ex- 
perience of  those  pillars  of  the  j^rofession  which  I  could  mention,  whose 
memory  would  afford  a  valuable  legacy  to  pi*actical  medicine,  and  whose 
daily  practice,  in  addition  to  being  founded  on  philosophical  theory,  is  re- 
duced to  a  certainty  by  a  long  list  of  practical  facts,  affording  positive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  such  theory.  Every  physician  is  aware  that  the  knowledge 
of  many  of  his  most  reliable  prescriptions  has  come  to  his  possession  as  it 
were  by  chance  or  accident ;  though  the  medicines  which  compose  such  pre- 
scriptions are  officinal,  still  the  particular  combination  has  originated  in  his 
own  mind  or  the  mind  of  some  consulting  physician,  and  not  from  books. 
So  with  the  application  of  simple  medicines  as  well  as  compounds,  in  spe- 
cial cases.  So,  also,  to  no  small  extent,  the  pathological,  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  value  of  certain  symptoms  and  conditions.  The  practice  of  med- 
icine without  reading,  consultation  or  writing,  tends  to  a  certain  limit. 
The  practitioner  becomes  fixed  within  certain  bounds,  as  sure  as  a  body  put 
in  motion  tends  by  the  force  of  gravity  to  rest,  and  will  rest  unless  a  new 
impetus  be  continually  given  to  it.  His  remedies  become  fewer  and  fewer 
until  we  find  him  prescribing  the  same  medicine  for  all  diseases,  bringing 
himself  the  while  to  believe  the  absurd  notion  or  opinion  entertained  by  many, 
thai  his  patients  die  because  their  <<  time  had  come ;"  though  but  a  few  days 
before,  they  were  in  the  vigor  of  life.     Now,  your  Joomal  is  just  what  we 
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want  in  N«w- Hampshire  to  bring  us  out  oH  tliat  lethargy  into  which  we  seem  to 
have  fallen.  And  I  trust  every  lover  of  tlie  profession  will  exert  himself  to  give 
it  a  vigorous  support,  as  it  seems  to  roe  to  be  almost  the  only  channel  through 
which  we  can  reach  the  practical  experience  of  the  older  membere  of  our 
profession,  which  I,  and  everj-  other  young  man  so  much  need  and  desire." 


Statistics  of  Amputations  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hoa- 
piTAL.  Bt  George  Hatwakd,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to 
the  Hospital.    From  the  author. 

Dr.  Hayward  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  this  interesting  pamphlet. 

It  is  a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  amputations  of  large  limbs  which  have 

been  performed  at  this  institution,  up  to  Jan.  1,  1850,  with  remarks  by  the 

author.   A  portion  of  it  is  an  article  published  by  Dr.  H.  in  the  Am.  Joum. 

of  Med.  Science,  for  May,  1840,  giving  the  statistics  of  amputations  at  the 

institution  to  Jan.  1,  1840;  while  Table  2,  is  a  statement  of  the  next  ten 

years.     The  following  is  the  summary  given  : 

"  It  appears,  then,  from  these  tables,  that  the  whole  number  of  amputa- 
tions of  large  limbs  that  have  ever  been  performed  at  the  Hospital,  is  146  on 
14^  patients.     Of  this  number  32  died. 

Eighty-five  bad  their  limbs  removed  in  consequence  of  disease,  of  whom 
ten  died. 

Fifty-six  in  consequence  of  .injury,  of  whom  22  died  ;  being  one  in  S^  of 
the  former,  and  more  than  1  in  8  of  the  latter. 

69  patients  had  the  thigh  amputated.  19  died. 

50  had  the  leg  removed  below  the  knee.         10     " 
11  had  amputation  above  the  elbow.  1     ** 

11    "  "  below        "       ,  2     " 

141  32  died." 

Of  the  use  of  ether^  Dr.  H.  says  that  there  has  not  "  any  serious  ill  con- 
sequence in  a  single  instance  ensued  from  it  ;'*  and  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital aow  use  it  in  every  operation  of  importance.  This  institution,  it  will 
be  recollected,  has  the  honor  of  having  introduced  tl^is  agent  as  an  aid  in 
operative  surgery. 

Of  raihroad  accidents,  Dr.  Hayward  says,  what  must  have  been  observed 
by  every  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  amputations  necessary  on  acooontof 
these  often  horrible  mutilations,  that  ''  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  the 
immediate  nei^borhood  of  the  injury,  however  sound  the  parts  may  appear 
to  be  at  the  time,  they  will  in  most  cases  sloogh  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent, 
and  leave  the  bone  protruding  beyond  the  soft  parts,  so  as  to  require  the 
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removal  of  a  portion  of  it  at  a  Bubseqoent  period.  This  is,  on  every  aeooont) 
a  very  unpleasant  result,  and  we  cannot  feel  confident  that  it  may  not  hap- 
pen, unless  the  operation  be  done  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  injury  than 
it  is  usual  to  do  it,  in  ordinary  cases  of  accident." 

We  make  one  other  quotation,  not  only  because  it  is  itself  worthy  of  no- 
tice, but  as  illustmting  our  remarks  of  last  month  on  the  value  of  statistics 
similar  to  those  collected  by  registration  laws. 

^'  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  statistics  of  amputation  have  at- 
tracted any  considerable  degree  of  attention ;  but  what  has  already  been 
done,  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  the  opinions  of  surgeons  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  operation.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  who  wrote  nearly  seventy 
years  ago,  thought  that  not  more  than  1  patient  out  of  20  died,  on  whom 
amputation  was  performed ;  and  yet  it  has  been  ascertained  that  1  out  of  4 
died  in  2000  cases  that  occurred  in  civil  practice  in  Great  Britain,  and  1 
out  of  3  in  5000  cases  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Yet  no  one  can  sap- 
pose  that  the  operation  was  better  done,  or  the  after  treatment  more  jacQ- 
cious  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Bell,  than  they  are  at  present ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  surgery  in  all  its  departments  has  made  greater  progress  within  the  last 
century,  than  it  had  in  all  preceding  time.  The  only  explanation  of  this 
startling  fact  is,  that  there  were  formerly  no  records  kept  of  the  resists  of 
these  operations ;  there  were  no  data  upon  which  such  an  opinion  as  that 
of  Mr.  Bell,  could  rest,  except  what  were  derived  from  vague  impressions. 
The  memory  is  apt  to  be  treacherous  with  regard  to  unfavorable  cases ;  the 
successful  ones  are  remembered  and  too  often  published  alone." 
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The  quantity  of  these  compounds  with  which  the  community  is  flooded, 
is  perfectly  astonishing.  Sarsaparillas,  cherry  pectorals,  balsams  of  all  sorts, 
warranted  to  cure  all  diseases,  and  chiefly  '' by  renovating  the  blood," — rem- 
edies brought  from  Egypt  and  from  California,  obtained  from  the  Indian  or 
the  Chinaman,  or  possibly  from  the  prescriptions  of  some  doctor,  suddenly 
made  eminent,  though  before  never  heard  of,  abound  everywhere.  But 
these  facts  are  so  palpable  that  they  need  no  illustration.  They  have  at- 
tracted, as  they  should  do,  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is 
to  urge  on  discussion  upon  the  matter  that  we  refer  to  them. 

But  few,  we  imagine,  are  aware  of  the  enormous  outlays  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  these  medicines.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  statements  which  they  them- 
selves make  concerning  the  magnifieenee  of  their  buildings,  d^,  for  these 
we  take  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt,  but  to  the  expenses  which  they 
incur  on  each  invoice  despatched  from  their  warehouses.  We  have  made 
some  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  proprietor  pays  all  freight  charges,  so  that 
the  a^rent  receives  the  invoice  at  his  door  without  having  paid  a  single  fkr- 
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thing  on  it.  He  is  fudaished  with  printed  sheets  covered  with  horrid  pio* 
tores  of  diseased  persons,  and  abounding  with  certificates  of  cure,  and  reo- 
ommendations  from  distingaished  men.  He  is  instructed  to  advertise  in  the 
papers  circulating  in  liis  neighborhood,  and  to  order  the  bill  to  be  sent  to  the 
pn^rietor ;  so  that  he  places  the  medicines  upon  his  shelf  without  any  outlay 
or  risk  to  himselft  and  there  they  remain  till  disposed  of;  or  if  not  sold,  till 
returned  to  the  proprietor,  he  also  bearing  the  expenses  of  re-transportation. 
If  sold,  however,  the  agent  receives  usually  thirty-three  and  a  thirdper  cent, — a 
very  few  proprietors  allowing  less  than  this,  and  some  more.  Handsome  pay^ 
truly,  for  storage  and  the  labor  of  transferring  these  bottles  to  their  shelves^ 
If  the  retailer  purchases  outright,  there  are  very  few  medicines  on  which  he 
cannot  obtain  a  discount  of  Jifty  per  cent. ;  and  all  this  time,  it  roust  be  re- 
membered, the  cooeoaier  pays  a  fixed  price  from  which  there  is  no  variation^ 
because  it  is  marked  on  the  wrapper  as  the  price,  is  announced  in  the  ad« 
vertisement,  and  he  expects  to  pay  it. 

Still,  with  all  this  allowance  of  commission  to  the  agent,  or  of  discount  to^ 
the  wholesale  purchaser,  and  with  all  the  other  necessary  outlays  for  mate- 
riali  for  labor,  for  advertising,  &c.,  the  proprietors  rapidly  accumulate  wealth* 
From  ^is  the  inference  is  direct,  that  the  cost  of  material  is  almost  nothing. 
And  such,  clearly,  is  the  fact.  Allowing  that  those  drugs  are  used  which 
the  makers  profess  to  use,  the  first  cost  of  a  quart  of  these  syrups  and  tinctures. 
is  trifling. 

With  these  facts  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  deny  that  to  resist  this  t]*afQo 
is  no  easy  thing.  We  see  that  the  original  proprietor  has  before  him  the 
prospect  of  great  wealth,  easily  obtained ;  the  retailer  has  offered  to  him  a 
handsome  percentage  on  that  which  has  been  attended  with  no  outlay,  while 
the  newspapers  puff  these  compounds,  and  their  columns  are  crowded  with 
their  advertisements,  which  afford  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  revenue.. 
This  is  a  combination  of  interests  clearly  powerful,  and  when  we  remember 
to  what  degree  credulity  in  these  compounds  is  carried,  even  by  educated  men,. 
we  see  that  the  medical  profession  has  need  of  all  its  powers  to  withstand* 
such  an  alliance.  But  it  should  be  understood  and  felt  by  the  community, 
as  well  as  by  physicians,  that  opposition  is  made  to  this  traffic,  not  because* 
it  injures  our  practice  by  curing  those  who  would  otherwise  fall  into  our 
hands,  and  thus  lessening  our  fees,  but  because  we  believe  them  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  puUic  health  directly,  or  by  causing  trust  to  be  placed  in  thfim 
by  the  mvalid  till  the  time  in  which  he  might  be  cured  is  passed.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  use  of  these  medidnes  actually  makes  work  for 
the  doctors ;  but  as  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  we  cannot  rejoice  in  the  prev- 
alenee  of  an  epidemic  because  it  brings  us  business,  neither  can  we  rcyoioe' 
in  the  Ul  health  caused  by  the  use  of  these  nostrums. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  why  it  is  that  the  public  paironize  these 
compounds  to  such  an  extent.  The  fondness  for  humbug — the  attractiveness, 
of  anything  mysterious — want  of  confidence  in  physioiMiS'— the  desire  for 
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something  new — ^all  these  reasons  have  been  assigned,  and,  we  believe,  oor« 
recUj.  But  while  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  it  is  a  much  more  interest- 
ing and  important  question,  what  is  our  duty  in  the  premises  ? 

Qearly,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done,  if  possible,  viz. :  to  prevent  the 
sale  and  to  prevent  the  use.  We  have  seen  it  repeatedly  proposed  to  dis- 
countenance the  retailing  of  nostrums  by  apothecaries,  by  refusing  to 
purchase  drugs  of  those  who  will  not  exclude  them  from  their  shops. 
This  may  be  practicable  in  our  cities,  and  any  apothecary  who 
makes  the  attempt,  should  be  encouraged ;  but  it  is  our  belief  that  in  the 
country  this  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  An  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  annually,  derived  from  commissions  on  sales  of  goods  for  which  the 
the  druggist  is  in  no  way  obliged  to  spend  a  cent,  (and  this  we  know  has 
been  made  in  our  state,)  is  an  item  of  no  small  importance ;  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  men  who  do  not  realize  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  are 
unwilling  to  turn  away  those  sales.  While  there  is  in  the  public  mind  a 
disposition  to  buy,  there  will  be  in  apothecaries  a  readiness  to  selL 

As  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  sale,  they  are  almost  entirely  indirect. 
But,  first  of  all,  physicians  must  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  un- 
clean thing ;  and  this,  not  only  as  physicians,  but  as  apothecaries.  We  re- 
gret to  say  it,  but  we  do  know  of  more  than  one  instance  in  which  physi- 
cians, regularly  educated  and  in  good  standing,  having  found  it  profitable  to 
open  a  drug  store,  have  allowed  themselves  to  engage  in  this  traffic  They 
^  know  the  right,  but  still  the  wrong  pursue."  There  can  be  but  one  feeling 
about  su<^  a  course,  except  by  those  who  believe  interest  is  to  be  followed 
to  the  disregard  of  principle ;  and  that  mammon  is  to  be  propitiated,  no  mat- 
ter with  what  sacrifices.  A  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  nostrums  in  any  state, 
might  do  much,  but  we  doubt  if  many  legislatures  would  be  found  sufficiently 
enlightened  upon  the  subject,  to  pass  such  a  law.  But  other  remedies  must 
be  used.  Our  friend,  Dr.  Garland,  suggests  in  this  number  one  thing  which  it 
appears  tons  has  no  slight  influence,  and  we  believe  that  the  art  of  making  med- 
icines agreeoMe  to  the  patient,  is  too  much  neglected,  though  it  is  one  worthy 
of  careful  study.  Almost  invariably  the  quack  medicines  are  flavored  with 
peach  or  sassafras,  or  checkerberry,  and  many  that  we  have  tasted,  are  really 
very  pleasant 

A  more  thorough  education  of  medical  men  will  also  have  a  good  influ- 
ence, by  showing  still  more  clearly  a  superiority  of  knowledge.  Care  in 
diagnosis  and  in  prognosis,  we  would  especially  suggest  as  being  likely  to 
remove  many  of  these  sources  of  disappointment  which  cause  patients  to 
tnm  to  these  nostrums.  And  let  us  so  qualify  ourselves  that  we  may 
be  able  to  tell  our  patients  the  name  of  their  disease,  should  they  desire  to 
know,  in  plain  English,  if  there  is  a  name  in  our  language,  and  if  there  is 
not,  give  even  the  Latin  name  rather  than  resort  to  the  trick  of  the  ignora- 
mus whose  cases  of  skin  diseases  are  all  saii^heum,  and  who  finds  so  many 
varieties  of  liver-eompbHtU, 
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But  we  believe  our  great  dependence  must  be  in  a  more  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  Many  wajs  of  correcting  this  have  been  suggested,  but  we 
confess  that  in  many  of  them  we  have  but  little  confidence.  We  must  make 
our  influence  felt  bj  familiar  conversation  when  the  occasion  is  suitable^  by 
more  formal  demonstration,  if  opportunity  offers,  and  especially  by  avoiding 
all  pettishness  when  we  discuss  such  matters,  that  we  may  not  give  cause 
for  suspicion  that  we  oppose  because  we  dread  the  rivalry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  no  specific  for  this  difficulty ;  and  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  one.  But  as  we  said,  we  have  thrown  out  these  sugges* 
tions  in  the  hope  that  we  may  elicit  information  and  discussion  upon  the 
sulyect 


Snails. 

f]A  friend  sends  us  an  extract  from  '<  the  posthumous  works  of  Dr.  Greo. 
Sewell,  late  of  Hampstead,  physician,"  consisting  of  a  short  dissertation 
apon  mails,  and  their  usefulness  in  medicine,  and  a  soliloquy  upon  the  same 
subject  addressed  to  Damon,  We  give  the  dissertation,  which  strikes  us  as 
interesting  from  its  quaintness,  and  as  calling  to  mind  the  great  advances 
made  in  the  mode  of  investigating  similar  subjects  since  this  was  written. 
Its  date  is  1728.] 

^  There  have  been  great  Disputes  about  this  Creature's  Usefulness  in 
Medicine  ;  Old  physicians  favour  them,  the  New  speak  doubtfully,  and  some 
with  Contempt,  ranking  the  Remedy  among  the  Female  Recipes  at  the 
highest 

From  their  natural  clamminess,  or  Viscosity,  (their  whole  substance  being 
nothing  but  a  Compages  of  natural  Jelly,)  they  bid  fair  to  balsamise  the 
Blood,  at  least  to  sheath  great  Fart  of  its  Acidities,  and  to  make  its  Returns 
on  the  finer  Glands  and  Tubes  less  pungent,  and  by  Consequence,  in  Time, 
heal,  at  least,  beginning  ulcers. 

I  had  occasion  to  experience  what  this  Viscous  does  to  the  Animal  itself; 
for  having  a  garden  over-run  with  them,  I  sometimes  only  crushed  them 
with  my  foot  against  the  Wall,  breaking  the  Shell  so  much,  that  a  Quantity 
of  Matter  issued  from  the  Wounds.  These  I  left,  (usually  in  Rosemary 
Bushes,  where  I  stamped  them)  not  expecting  the  Effect  their  own  Balm 
would  have  on  them  :  In  a  fortnight  after  I  had  supposed  them  dead,  I  found 
them  whole,  except  in  the  Farts  of  the  Shell  whose  Weakness  could  not  be 
discerned  by  the  Eye,  but  was  plain  to  the  Touch. 

This  experiment  was  often  repeated  with  the  pressure  of  a  strong  Shoe, 
and  yet  almost  all  recovered,  and  carried  their  Houses,  seemingly  unmaimed. 

It  was  amazing  enough  to  observe  the  viscous  Fluid  squeezed  from  the 
Body,  retiring  by  degrees  inward,  and  supplying  the  Flace  of  an  artificial 
Cement  to  the  broken  Shell,  while  as  it  increased  to  its  usual  Dimension,  it 
pushed  forward  the  fractured  and  depressed  Farts  t%  a  Union  with  the  rest 
of  the  Housft  or  Buildinj]:. 
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The  Experiment  extends  to  all  Ages  and  Sizes  of  Snails,  for  in  the  small 
Crevices  of  the  Wall  I  often  crushed  the  joung  ones'  sides  together  with  my 
Finger,  and  with  all  mj  Watchfulness  could  not  find  that  they  gathered  any 
Restorative  from  the  neighboring  Trees,  till  they  were  able  to  march  out  for 
fresh  Plunder. 

These  Remarks  may,  perhaps,  give  some  Hints  about  their  Use  in  Physieh  r 
The  most  natural  seems  to  me,  that  we  over  cleanse  tkem,  by  which  they 
lose  great  part  of  that  salutary  Slime  that  helps  to  bind  the  broken  Contin-' 
uum  of  minute  Bodies. 

Their  age  and  Rankness  of  Feed,  no  doubt,  makes  a  material  Difference 
in  their  Effects;  I  cannot  positively  say  what:  My  Remarks  reaching  only 
the  Apricot^  Nectarine^  Peach  and  Eosemary ;  all  of  the  odoriferous  kind." 


Foreign  body  in  the  trachea.  In  July  last,  Mr.  J.  A.  Dobie,  of 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  while  making  an  application  to  his  throat  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  lost  his  hold  upon  it  and  drew  it  into  his  trachea.  It  could  be  per- 
reived  that  the  sponge  moved  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  to  the 
larynx.  The  dyspnoea  at  times  excessive,  occasionally  disappeared  entirely. 
Tracheotomy  was  performed  by  Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  and  the  sponge  renyyved. 
The  patient  died  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation.  The  sponge 
is  described  as  being  about  two  inches  long  by  one  wide,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness — a  size  which  we  should  have  supposed  would  entirely 
preclude  its  passing  through  a  healthy  larynx, — (and  such  the  patient's  is 
said  to  have  been,)  or  after  reaching  the  trachea,  would  have  prevented  it 
from  moving.  The  fact  is  interesting,  considered  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion U[K)n  the  feasibility  of  making  applications  directly  to  the  larynx. 


Kousso.  This  new  anthelmintic  seema  to  be  working  itself  into  use, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  i)rire  at  which  it  is  held.  Dr.  Budd,of  King's 
College  Hospital,  reports  in  the  Lancet  the  success  met  with  by  him  and  his 
colle^ues  in  using  nine  doses.  So  exj)ensivc  a  remedy  lias  not  been  used 
unless  there  was  a  certainty  of  the  presence  of  ll»e  taf>e-worni.  It  was  sue-' 
cessful  in  all  of  jyT.  Budd's  cases,  bringing  away  the  worm  when  it  had  re- 
sisted all  other  treatment.  As  a  supply  has  been  received  in  New- York, 
we  shall  soon  hear  of  its  use  in  our  country.  The  price  of  a  single  dose  is 
only  ten  dollars. 


Dartmouth  College.  We  have  been  favored  with  a  catalogue  of  this 
excellent  institntion,  which  we  ani  glad  to  sec  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  the  medical  department  there  arc  fifty-two  stndents  the  present  term. 
One  of  them,  we  notice,  lias  put  down  the  name  of  a  homoeopathist  as  one 
of  his  instructors.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  faculty  will  take  care  that  his 
infinitessimal  notions  i^e  replaced  by  those  which  are  founded  on  troth. 
The  medical  term  closes  the  sixth  of  November. 
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The  WfiSTERN  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal.  Two  numbers  of 
this  journal  from  the  "  far  west,"  are  on  our  table.  One  can  hardly  realize 
that  the  state  of  Iowa,  which  was  so  recently  a  wilderness,  should  already 
have  established  a  University,  and  be  sending  forth  from  its  capital  its  med- 
ical publication.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  is  published  at  Keokuk, 
and  edited  by  Professors  Sanford  and  Armor,  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  university.     We  wish  it  the  greatest  success. 


The  New-York  Medical  Gazktte.  We  alluded  to  this  new  journal, 
our  senior  by  a  month,  in  our  last  number,  and  made  some  extracts  from  it. 
Our  readers  would  judge  from  those  that  it  is  interesting.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  medical  journal  that  is  conducted  with  more  marked  ability,  and  with- 
out that  heaviness  which  sometimes  passes  for  profundity.  It  is  edited  by 
D.  Meredith  Reese,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


EXCERPTA. 

In  certain  sects  of  religion  there  is  a  class  known  (at  the  south)  by  the 
soubriquet  of  Hard  Shells — a  class,  whose  hoglike  souls  no  precepts  of 
wisdom,  human  or  divine,  can  lift  above  the  mire  of  conceit  and  stupidity 
in  which  they  instinctively  wallow.  Perhaps  the  practioner  of  medicine  has- 
therefore  no  right  to  complain,  if,  in  the  healing  arty  a  like  species  of  hard 
cases  are  to  be  encountered  in  ofBcious  visits  around  the  bedsides  of  the  halt, 
the  lame  and  the  blind — suggestions  drop  through  their  prolific  brains  with 
the  facility  of  water  through  a  sieve.  If  all  such  were  to  visit  a  menagerie, 
their  asinine  diathesis  might  be  much  improved.      [  Charleston  Med.  Jour. 

[These  "  Hard  Shells  "  in  medicine  are  well  known  at  the  north,  and  are 
often  great  torments.    With  us  they  are  classed  as  Soft  Heads.] 

Medical  College  Circulars.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  friends,  the  Professors  of  Medical  Colleges,  and  also  the  Editors  of 
Medical  Journals,  to  the  style  of  commendation  which  hsis  for  the  last  few 
years  crept  into  the  circulars  of  our  medical  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
allude  to  the  origin  of  this  practice,  or  to  designate  one  college  more  than 
another,  for  all  are  more  or  less  implicated  in  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
style  of  these  documents  might  be  much  improved,  and  made  to  conform 
more  to  professional  propriety  than  they  do  at  present,  with  advantage.  We 
see  no  reason  why  a  body  of  men,  collectively,  ought  to  say  that  about  them- 
selves,that  would  be  improper  for  any  one  to  say  about  himself  as  an  individual. 
Professional  etiquette  and  propriety  prohibit  puffing,  and  laudatory  notices 
of  one's  self.  Ought  it  not  to  be  equally  binding  on  an  association  of  medi- 
cal men.  We  have  thrown  out  these  few  thoughts  without  intending  to  cast 
censure,  but  for  reflection ;  if  we  are  wrong,  we  do  not  object  to  being  set 
right.     [  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter, 
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Life  Insurance.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  physi' 
cians,  particularly  those  starting  in  life  with  limited  means,  who  have  anj 
one  dependent  upon  their  exertions  for  a  support  It  is  usual  for  physicians 
to  get  married  soon  after  settling  in  practice.  The  majority  start  poor,  life 
is  uncertain,  and  they  ought  not  to  neglect  providing  for  those  whona  they 
love,  in  case  death  should  snatch  them  away.  An  insurance  of  three  or  ^ve 
thousand  dollars  may  be  important,  while  the  premiums  paid  can  hardly  be 
felt*  It  takes  off  also  much  of  the  anxiety  for  the  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty, and  leaves  the  physician's  mind  easy  to  pursue  the  intricacies  of  his 
profession,  without  the  care  and  perplexity  attendant  upon  the  wish  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  in  case  of  suddenly  being  removed  from  them. 

We  have  known  several  instances  where  this  precaution  has  prevented 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  families,  and  enabled  the  widow  to  provide 
for  and  educate  her  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  position  in  society. 

[  Western  Lancet  and  Hospital  Reporter • 

Hoax.  ^'  A  negro  turning  white  "  is  now  exhibited  at  Bamum's  Muse* 
um  as  a  rare  curiosity,  the  interest  of  which  is  sought  to  be  increased  by 
the  pretence  that  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  his  body,  which  are  white,  have 
been  rendered  so  by  the  juice  of  a  plant,  which  the  fellow  is  represented  to 
have  discovered  and  to  keep  secret  The  exhibition  is  a  hoax  throughout, 
for  hundreds  of  such  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states,  and 
known  as  piebald  [vulgarly  skew  hall]  negroes.  The  cause  is  the  removal , 
of  the  rele  mucosum  of  the  dermoid  tissue  by  disease,  with  its  coloring  mat- 
ter. It  occurs  most  frequently  from  syphilis,  but  often  from  scrofula  and 
other  constitutional  maladies,  most  generally  in  circumscribed  spots,  but  oc- 
casionally extending  over  more  or  less  of  the  limbs,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
body  and  face.  If  the  ravages  of  disease  upon  the  skin  of  the  African  race  be 
an  attraction  to  public  curiosity,  it  may  become  a  profitable  speculation  to 
import  a  few  hundred  of  such  from  the  southern  states,  where  their  freedom 
can  be  purchased  cheaply,  since  piebald  slaves  are  generally  good  for 
nothing  else,  their  constitutions  being  so  impaired  that  they  are  unable  to 
work.     \^N€w-Tork  Medical  Gazette. 


We  would  urge  upon  subscribers  the  necessity  of  prompt  payments. 
Without  this  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Journal  to  do  full  justice  to  our 
state,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  any  stone  unturned  which  shall  make  it 
an  honor  to  New-Hampshire.  Will  not  our  fiiends  exert  themselves  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  so  that  there  shall  be  no  loss  falling  upon  our  publisher  a( 
the  end  of  the  year.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that  they  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  forward  the  cash  by  members  of  the  convention,  which 
assembles  next  month. 
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IODINE. 

FBOM  "THBRAPEOTIQUE  MEDICALE,"  BY  TROUSSEAU  AND  PJDOUX. 

[Translated  for  the  N.  U.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

lodiDe  and  iu  difibrent  preparations  has  topicallj  a  decidedly  ifritant  ac- 
tioDy  and  this  may  go  so  far  as  to  prodace  and  eschar.  We  cannot  then,  be 
attottished  that  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  introduced  into  the  rectum^ 
tiiie  vagma,  the  orethra^  or  put  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^e,  it  excites  a  local  inflammation  proportioned  to  the  dose  and  nature  of 
the  iodic  compound.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  toxical  effects  of 
whkh  we  shall  afterward  speak« 

But  when  iodine  is  given  in  moderate  quantities,  in  the  doses  in  which  it 
is  generally  employed  in  therapeutics,  it  has  certain  general  and  local  effects^ 
more  interesting  to  study  from  the  unusual  fact  that  it  derives  the  most  of 
its  therapeutic  properties  from  its  appreciable  physiological  properties. 

The  local  effects  are  all  excitant  and  even  irritant,  and  in  this  resped 
iodine  and  its  preparations  are  important  agents  in  substitutive  medication. 

General  effects.  AbscHrbed  by  the  organs  of  respiration,  or  by  the  skin^ 
or  still  better,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube  iodine  causes 
wry  decided  symptoms  of  general  excitement,  and  for  this  reason,  this  drug 
dugfat  be  ranked  among  the  excitants.  The  circulation  becomes  more  active 
and  the  surface  wai'mer.  The  skin,  with  the  increase  of  heat,  may  at  the 
same  time  be  the  seat  of  divers  eruptions  of  the  nature  of  acute  exanthems, 
such  as  erythema  and  urticaria.  When  the  action  of  the  iodine  is  contin- 
ued, these  eruptions  take  the  character  of  prurigo,  or  of  eczema.  These  af- 
fcfltiftnft  of  tbd  skin  occur  at  the  same  time  with  cerebral  disorders  of  no  impor- 
taoetf  h«t  wkiA  sometimee  disturb  both  the  patient  when  he  isnervouS)  and 
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the  physician  when  he  does  not  understand  the  limit  to  the  medtciiies  whieb 
he  udes.  There  is  at  first  cephalalgia 'ordinarily  frontal,  with  shooting  pain* 
in  the  eyes  and  ears,  sometimes  tinnitus  and  transient  loss  of  sight.  These 
cerebral  disorders,  which  we  have  never  seen  go  so  far  as  delirium  or  oon* 
vulsion,  may,  however,  resemble  a  kind  of  intoxication  which  M.  Lugol 
has  named  iodic  intoxication.  The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  ordinarily  in* 
creased,  unless  there  is  profuse  perspiration,  in  which  case  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  even  less  than  usual. 

The  absorption  of  iodine  is  inconceivably  rapid.     '*  In  a  very  short  time 
after  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,"  says  Wallace,  ^  yoo  may 
detect  its  presence  in  the  urine.     In  a  dog  poisoned  by  iodine,  O'Shangnessy 
detected  it  in  the  urine,  four  minutes  afler  iDgestion.     The  celerity  with 
which  the  urine  ceases  to  manifest  traces  of  iodine  as  soon  as  it  is  omitted, 
is  not  less  remarkable.     Generally,  however  great  may  be  the  quantity  of 
iodide  of  potassium  which  the  patient  has  taken,  whatever  may  be  the  dap 
gree  of  saturation  of  the  urine,  after  omitting  the  remedy  a  few  days,  only 
a  slight  trace  of  it  remains ;  but  this  will  continue  to  be  perceptible  for 
several  days  more.    These  facts  show  that  iodide  of  potassium  leaves  the 
economy  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  enters  it-.    The  venal  secretion  is  not 
the  only  emunctory  which  discharges  the  iodine.     While  administering  this 
substance  to  a  nurse,  it  has  been  found  in  her  milk,  and  in  the  urine  of  the 
child  she  was  nursing.     You  always  detect  it  in  the  saliva,  and  I  have  de* 
tected  its  presence  in  the  tears  of  many  patients  aflfected  with  iritis,  witb 
epiphora."    These  experiments  had  already  been  made  by  doctor  Woshtev 
in  1826.    ^  I  gave  to  a  bitch,  suckling  her  pups,"  says  this  author,  ^  foar  gnuns 
of  iodine  dissolved  in  alcohol  upon  a  piece  of  bread.     Five  hours  after,  one 
of  the  pups  died.     Iodine  could  be  discovered  not  only  in  the  curdled  milk 
contained  in  the  stomach  of  the  puppy,  but  also  very  distinctly  in  its  urine* 
This  experiment  demonstrated  the  passage  of  the  iodine  into  the  milk,  and 
into  the  urine." 

Sometime  before  these  experiments,  M.  Woehler  had  seen  Ti^emann  and 
Gmelin  prove  the  presence  of  iodine  in  the  urine  of  a  horse,  to  whioh  they 
had  given  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  containing  an  ounce  of  iodine. 

More  recently,  M.  Eugene  P^ligot  has  repeated  some  of  these  experi^ 
ments  upon  she-asses,  and  shown  that  their  milk  evidently  contains  iodine^ 
when  they  have  been  compelled  to  take  sufficient  quantities  of*  this  drag. 

It  is  very  surprising,  then,  to  find  M.  Martin  Solon  doubting  the  passage 
of  iodine  into  the  secretions,  and  that  after  an  experiment,  which,  perfotmed 
as  he  describes  it,  ought  not  to  succeed. 

The  following  is  the  proceeding  of  Woshler  to  detect  iodine  in  the  nrine. 
Iodine,  he  says,  is  present  in  the  urine  only  as  hydriodic  add,  so  that  starolr 
will  not  take  the  blue  color  till  the  hydrogen  is  removed.  Chlorine  does  aot 
aooompUsh  this,  because  even  a  slight  excess  of  this  agent  seizes  open  theiodtea 
which  has  been  set  ft*ee,  and  transforms  it  to  iodic  add,  which  has  no 
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vpon  standi.  The  beat  method  of  detecting  iodine,  is  to  put  into  the 
a  little  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  small  piece  of  starch,  and  to 
diop  careftdlj  upon  both  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  or 
hjdrodiloric  acid*  B7  this  method  the  starch  becomes  violet,  frequently,  in 
a  few  minutes. 

The  following  is  Wallace's  method :  He  puts  a  little  of  the  urine  in  a 
iobe,  and  adds  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  He  then  throws  in  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  starch,  and  afterwards,  one  or  two  drops  of 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  At  the  instant  of  adding  the  chloride 
ef  lime,  the  fluid  takes  a  more  or  less  deep  blue  color ;  but  if  we  add  the 
eUoride  in  excess,  the  blue  color  disappears  and  the  fluid  becomes  clear. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  this  chemical  discussion,  which  has  led  us  some- 
what away  from  our  subject  Let  us  return  to  the  effects  of  a  long  con- 
tinued use  of  iodine.  After  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  have  been 
given  some  days,  the  appetite  increases  decidedly,  and  the  digestiye  func- 
tkme  are  performed  unusually  well.  These  effects,  sometimes  very  marked, 
Bferiktngly  contrast  with  those  of  some  of  the  other  alteratives,  mercury  and 
anenic  for  example,  the  influence  of  which  is  manifested  usually  by  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effects.  Constipation  accompanies  the  increase  of  the 
appetite.  Diarrhoea  and  anorexia  have  been  observed  in  persons  whose  di- 
gieetive  tube  was  in  a  bad  state  before  the  administration  of  the  remedy ;  but 
soeh  aecidents  are  very  rare. 

'  Salivation  has  also  been  observed.  M.  Wallace,  from  whom  we  borrow 
vndi  of  these  details,  has  twice  seen  salivation  supervene  to  such  a  degree 
aa  to  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  drug.  We  have  once  ob- 
served it  ourselves. 

Under  certain  circumstances  there  comes  on  a  trouble  of  the  throat  which 
some  patients  bear  with  difficulty,  and  which  is  the  prelude  of  divers  trou- 
les  in  the  digestive  tube.     This  pain  in  the  throat  is  to  a  certain  degree  the 
*idex  of  iodic  saturation. 

Wakefulnesa  is  also  one  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  continued  ad- 
flnnbrtration  of  iodine,  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe. 
WaUaee  notieed  also  m  considerable  flow  from  the  nostrils,  and  a  malai$e 
wkieh  extended  to  the  forehead. 

In  women,  iodine  afiects  menstruation,  causing  almost  constantly  an  in- 
ereaee  of  the  flow,  and  in  some,  real  hemorrhages.  These  effects  we  have 
emrselves  observed  a  great  number  of  times,  and  we  shall  note  below  to 
what  therapeatic  consequences  they  have  led  Br^ra,  and  some  other  practi- 
tMmers. 

We  nast  now  notice  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  iodine*  Its  friends  and  its  enemies  have  both  gone  beyond  the 
tnlfa.  The  former  have  maintained  that  this  heroic  drug  could  never  injure ; 
the  latter  tUnk  that  it  may  eanse  very  serious  affections.  If  we  credit 
Mh^  tlie  lokg  oentlDiied  use  of  iodine  in  large  doses,  produoes  at  first  a 
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eoDsidenible  pining  away ;  the  skin  becomes  damniy  and  dirty,  tibe  arine 
a  colored  pellicle ;  the  stools  are  more  freqaent  and  more  ydlow ;  the 
is  more  abundant,  as  are  also  the  menses ;  the  blood  becomes  more  liqntd, 
the  digestion  is  impaired,  the  irritability  of  the  nerves  increased.  If  it  is 
persisted  in,  fever  follows,  the  glands  waste  away,  nervous  phthisis  aoper- 
yenes. 

Wallace,  a  great  partisan  of  iodine,  has  seen  daring  the  use  of  iodide  <£ 
potassium  in  large  doses  in  three  patients,  symptoms  of  acute  pleimsyi 
which  he  himself  attributed  to  the  drag.  He  cites  also  the  case  of  a  pislienl 
who  after  the  inconsiderate  use  of  iodine,  was  seized  with  tremblings  and  oscilp 
latory  movements  of  the  eyes,  symptoms  already  noticed  by  doctor  John  de 
Meiningen,  cited  by  Wallace. 

But,  as  the  latter  has  well  observed,  and  also  Zink,  this  wasting  of  the 
mammary  gland,  of  the  testicles,  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of  the  different  par- 
enchymas, these  nervous  accidents  are  extremely  rare,  and  scarcely  ever 
does  a  physician  in  the  course  of  a  long  practice,  have  occasion  to  observe 
more  than  one  or  two  similar  facts.  Besides,  the  testimony  of  Baup,  of 
CSarro,  of  Richond,  sufficiently  vindicate  iodine  from  the  exaggerated  impiH 
tations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

It  is  with  iodine  as  with  mercury.  If  this  latter  drug  is  given  impm- 
dently^  it  may  cause  serious  evils ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  striking  out  from 
the  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica  one  of  the  most  powerfol  and  most 
useful  agents.  So  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  consdtotions  which  do 
not  bear  smaU  doses  of  iodine,  but  these  cases  are  rare ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  most  robust  individuals  may,  when  the  drug  is  administered  imprudently, 
experience  most  serious  results — the  blame,  however,  should  be  given  to  the 
physician  and  not  to  the  drug. 

Toxical  actum.  When  the  quantity  of  iodine  given  has  passed  oertain 
limits,  it  produces  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  disorders  similar  to  those 
cansed  by  irritant  poisons.  Inflammation,  ulceration,  and  sometimes  gangrene 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canaL  This  poisoning  has, 
moreover,  a  combination  of  symptoms — those  which  result  from  the  irrkaat 
action  of  the  substance  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  those  whieh  are 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  These  latter  are  deliriiim,  an  ex« 
eitement  similar  to  intoxication— ^a  feeling  of  oppression.  Injected  into  the 
veins,  it  produces  death  almost  as  speedily  as  cyanhydric  acid,  without  deoht 
firom  its  effect  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

Therapeutic  action  of  iodine  and  its  compounds.  It  is  to  Coiadet  of 
Geneva,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  iodine  into  the  materia 
medica.  Courtois,  who  discovered  iodine,  and  those  who  after  hian  exam- 
ined this  substance  chemically,  liaving  found  iodine  in  burnt  sponge,  an  em- 
prical  remedy  evidently  useful  in  goitre,  believed  that  the  iodine  waaitae 
useful  part  of  this  substance,  and  administered  the  tiactme  both  intenaUf 
and  externally  to  patients  with  goitre.    His  snoeess  was  *befond:  his  eo^eor 
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ftttlMBS)  aMl  k  a  ft w  vumih&  be  had  been  aUe  to  eotied  suOdeiil  fiMli  to 
make  pnblie  ftheiraiiilts  of  his  experimentii.  From  that  time,  ioduM  took 
Mnk  among  the  iberapeufcic  agents ;  and  while  Brdra  at  Padaa,  repeated  oil 
a  large  scale  the  experiments  of  Goindet — Biett,  at  Paris,  tried  the  combina- 
tion of  iodine  and  mercury  in  chronic  yenereal  diseases,  and  the  iodides  of 
mercury  took  an  important  place  in  medicine.  Since  then,  so  large  a  nnm- 
ber  of  observations  have  been_  added  to  those  above  dted,  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  iodine  is  now  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the  best  known  dragi. 

We  will  first  consider  the  therapeutic  applications  which  result  from  tkie 
alterative  use  of  the  remedy,  and  afterward  some  other  therapeutic  indina- 
lionB  which  iodine  fiUs. 

Goitre.  It  was  at  first  as  a  remedy  for  goitre,  as  we  have  above  said» 
that  Goindet  used  iodine.  From  the  commencement  of  its  use,  he  cured 
oeariy  two-thirds  of  a  hundred  patients,  whose  ^treatment  M.  Coster  ob- 
served. Brera  published  results  which  though  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of 
wlueh  Coster  speaks,  did  not  the  less  oonfirm  the  opinion  of  Coindet.  Jaasan 
of  Lyons,  Angelot,  and  many  others  whose  names  and  experiments  may  be 
feoBd  in  the  excellent  compilation  of  M.  Bayle,  (Bibliothiiqae  th^p.  U  1*) 
make  statements  simikr  to  those  of  Goindet,  Coster  and  Bt^ra.  ELswev^, 
it  is  Dmt  tti>m  being  the  case  that  in  London  or  Paris  and  in  some  of  the 
lai^e  cities  of  Gennany,  iodine  has  been  as  useful  in  the  treatment  of  goitm 
as  in  Switserland  and  Italy.  This  is  for  certain  reasons  which  it  is  impoiv 
lant  to  point  out 

There  is  between  the  goitre  of  the  Alps  and  of  Paris,  for  exanpley  m 
great  difference — ^a  difference  whidi  is  demonstrated  by  the  anatomical  lea- 
ions  which  autopsy  reveals.  L'Eveille,  Eymery,  Fod^r^  and  Bard,  have 
established  the  fiict  that  goitre,  contracted  in  a  mountainous  oountxy^  is 
Guied  simply  by  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  a  country  where  it  is  nd 
endemic ;  and  Itard  saw  at  Lausanne,  a  boarding  school  for  English  ebildrea» 
where  almost  all  the  pupils  were  affected  witli  goitre,  but  for  which  noBMd^ 
ieiae  was  given,  because  it  was  known  that  a  return  to  their  country  snffloedi. 
to  effect  a  cure. 

This  goitre  is  only  a  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  lor  this  nea- 
soD,  is  cured  with  facility.  There  is,  then,  nothing  extraordinary  in  than* 
suits  of  Goindet,  of  Br^ra,  of  Janson,  and  of  Angdot,  who  made  then  ob* 
servations  in  comntries  where  bronchocele  is  endemic.  But  the  bronchooele 
whidi  is  observed  in  Paris  and  in  other  countries,  is  not  in  general  a  skapla 
development  of  the  thyroid  body,  but  a  soirrhos,  encephaloid,  tabereuloasy 
osseous,  iophacious^  cartilaginous  or  cystous  degeneration  of  the  organ ;  and 
we  should  not  th«i  be  surprised  that  iodine  does  not  succeed  so  well,  and  aven 
that  it  soflsetimeB  does  harm  by  hastening  the  purulent  discharge  from  theae 
various  morbid  growths.  Too  frequently  in  therapeutics,  npinsaitaaii  of 
Msehood  an  baodied  abeat^  wfaarr  the  whole  itifficoky  ii^  thaft  the  rsaiedy 
has  Jiotifaeea  ap^^isd  to  the  same'  dieease.  ... 
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8«vei«l  emipirioiii  vMutdiet  ibr  gcdtra^  bitnii  qpooge^  Ike  adiM  oSfrnrn 
90miemh§U8  pnited  by  fiassell  under  the  name  of,  vegetable  »tliio|M,aiid 
the  powder  of  Sensj,  whieh  Guiboart  aod  Gendrin  have  aaalyaed,  ofM 
their  therapeutic  propertief  to  the  iodine,  which  they  contain  in  greater  o» 
less  proportion. 

•ScrojMhu  The  usefulness  of  iodine  in  goitre  which  the  common  opinion 
of  pathologists  ranks,  we  belieye  erroneondj,  among  the  strumous  affeotionsy 
Indseed  Gotadet  and  Br^  to  try  the  same  means  in  other  forms  of  scnMa^ 
4fae  sweMing  and  ulceration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  tabes  mes- 
eHtericay  white  swelling,  &e.,  &&  Afterward,  SablairoUes,  Benaben,  Qaurf^ 
ner,  Manson  and  many  others,  an  analysis  of  whose  labors  will  be  found  in 
the  BibUMequB  MuUcaie  of  Bayle,  also  praised  the  use  of  io£ne  in  sero- 
iUa.  But  Lugol,  physician  of  Saint  Louis'  Hospital,  is  certainly  the  ooe 
who  has  done  most  to  populaiice  the  use  of  iodine  in  scrofulous  diseases* 
He  puUished  in  182^,  a  first  memoir  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  made 
hMnm  the  happy  e£bcts  of  iodine  baths  which  he  had  emplo3red  from  prs^ 
eveaee.  Of  one  hundred  and  nine  scrofulous  patients  treated  in  the  spaoe 
4>f  six  months  by  iodine  alone,  and  under  the  un&vorable  ciroumetaaoes-fca 
whieh  hospital  patients  are  usually  found,  thirty^ix  were  cured,  and  tMriy 
improved  deddedly.  The  vesults  announced  by  Lugd  have  been,  with  rs»- 
aoa,  taxed  with  exaggeration ;  and  although  we  cannot  deny  the  happy  ia- 
fluenoe  of  iodine  in  scrofula,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  iiiaiia  oaehectie  sobjeets^ 
and  when  the  bones  are  much  diseased,  iodine  is  in  general  as  powerless  as 
«ther  therspeutie  means.  However,  we  cannot  call  in  i|uestion  the  happy 
ittinenee  of  iodine  upon  the  disease  at  its  commencemeat^  an  inteenoe  da- 
aoBstratod  by  Bii6ra,  by  Beoaben,  dbc 

When  the  lymphatic  glands  are  not  converted  into  tuberculous  matter,  it 
is  true  that  after  the  inflammatory  period  has  passed,  the  internal  and  extev* 
ml  use  of  iodine  ordinarily  produces  a  nu»e  rapid  resolution  than  other 
Ihetapeutic  means ;  the  same  is  true  of  articular  swellings  when  not  acoooH 
fanied  with  tubercular  degenerations  which  determine  the  result,  and  when 
moreover  the  lungs  are  not  filled  with  tubercles. 

We  cannoty  however,  pass  over  in  silence  the  carious  instances  of  eora  of 
eaviaa  of  the  vertebra,  reported  by  Patterson,  of  Dub1m«  This  praeUtiooer 
has  veported  three  cases,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis : 

Gase  Ist,  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  who  had  one  vertebra  already  ooo^ 
pleteiy  destroyed.  He  gave  him  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  three 
iiases  a  day,  and  he  was  cured  in  two  months. 

Case  2d.  A  woman  of  twenty-eix  years  had  a  lumbar  gibbosity,  an  ab* 
jeesa  from  congestion  in  the  grota,  hectic  fever,  Ac,  d(c.  She  took  tenJaopa 
4tf  Ae  tincture  of  iodine  three  times  a  day,  and  was  cured  after  three  meoths 
of  inatsment. 

On»8d*    AyoattggirlhadferaefveialyeanapvQijeetioiiof  the 
with  numbness  of  the  limbs.    Theose  «f  ihetiaoiaieof 
a  few  months. 
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We  kAT«  Mrvdy68  ftTen  Uie  tiaotiire  of  iodiae  in  oae  eaat  only,  iAthi» 
emunstaiioefl  deieribed  bj  Pattanoo*  This  was  to  a  laan  of  ftr^«iva 
jean,  who  hod  earies  of  ihe  Tortebm  with  abeoeM  hj  coages^o*  Caalor* 
iaaiioii  of  Iho  lombar  region  and  the  nee  of  the  tmetare  of  iodine  for  msL 
months,  (tbirtj  diopt  a  day,)  caused  the  disease  to  remain  stationary  fovlv>e» 
years.  The  patient  died  several  years  after.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  Ihia 
ante  whether  the  amendment  was  due  to  the  cauterization  or  to  the  iodine. 

FSvtotff  tuman.  What  we  have  before  said  of  scrofiiloos  tunKHrs,  is 
equally  aj^lioable  to  scirrhus  tomors*  We  can,  without  donbtt  hope  for  th« 
testation  of  these  tumors  when  degeneraticm  has  not  talcen  |^aoe»  and  the* 
diathesis  is  not  formed,  hot  when  oanoer  is  clearly  developed^  we  eaanoCyOn** 
fniwialely,  hope  for  a  cure.  It  is  certain  that  we  can  place  very  little  eoo^ 
fldenee  in  the  cases  of  care  of  cancer  reported  by  various  ai:Uhor8,  and  eitoft 
by  Sayle  in  his  *'  therapeotic  library «"  The  experiments  of  Gendria  show 
the  cause  of  the  supposed  success  obtained  by  the  authors  to  wheat  we  alp 
lade.  He  allows  that  canceroos  iamors  appear  to  improve  aoder  the  inin^ 
enoe  of  iodine,  as  also  by  compression,  by.  the  excitants  frequently  appMad 
to  the  skin,  and  by  different  alteratives.  It  is  beeaose  there  are,  ia  a  can* 
cerous  tumor,  two  distinct  elements — ^the  oancer,  which  no  known  mediaatinQ 
oaa  tnodify,  and  sttrxoottdiag  it,  a  chrome  Inflawinalaop  of  theeaUalar  tisane 
which  does  not  dUIbr  sensibly  from  <Mrdittary  inflammations  of  the  nrilnlar 
tjaaaoi  and  whieh  may  for  this  reason  be  cured  by  the  use  of  reselvnata. 
I  It  eaanot  be  doubted  that  in  cases  where  there  was  little  hope  of  eurOf 
frietfons,  with  strong  ointment  of  iodide  of  lead,  lotions  of  tincture  of  iodiaa 
qpen  the  abdomen,  applying  at  the  same  time  cataplasms  of  cieuta,  have 
brought  about  the  resolution  of  numerous  mesenteric  tumors,  whioh  had- 
oauaed  serous  effusion  into  the  abdomen,  ibr  which  tapping  had  been  several 
times  tiied.  Two  soch  cases  have  already  occurred  in  our  practice  at  the 
Nedi^er  hospital,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  hereafter  others  will  be  classed 
with  them. 

Ovarian  C^t$*  Thompson,  (Elements  of  Mat.  Med.  and  tbeNHP")  ^^ 
the  design  of  increasing  absorption  in  ovarian  cysts,  and  thus  causing  aeon* 
taaefeioQ  of  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  cyst,  and  consequently  curing  the  tu* 
mar,  or  causing  it  to  remain  stationary,  administered  iodine,  in  large  doses,  (» 
women  thos  aifeoted.  Of  five  patients  treated  in  this  way,  three  were  ciur^ 
ed.  In  this  ease^  the  tincture  of  iodine  which  was  used,  was  given  in  the 
doae  of  sixty  dfope,  three  times  a  day.  If  similar  facts  should  multiply 
Thompson  will  have  rendered  an  imooense  service  to  tbeiapeutics,  by 
teaiAiag  to  pmctitioners  a  useful  remedy  for  a  disease  which  is  not  only 
OBO  o£  the  most  grave»  but  which  is  also  one  of  Uie  most  difficult  to  oi|Te« 

Ifydmede*  The  resotvant  effect  of  iodine  has  been  reoeatly  experimeated 
upon .  by  Rieotd,  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele.  He  used  the  tincture  of 
iediiiordila^  with  diltilled  water,  and  allied  to  the  tumor  by  eon^^iaases 
dif^  ia  ikcmrnikh  tha  tamor  is  eavelepadt    The  fbUoartaigaiw  the  diff&r- 
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titut  degrees  of  strengtii  which  he  used,  viz. :  to  three  ounees  of  distiHed 
water,  one,  two,  three  and  sis  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  In  pa' 
tients  whose  skin  is  very  delicate  and  the  epidermis  thin,  the  weidcest  eohi' 
tioa  is  sufficient.  When  there  is  less  sensitiveness  and  more  hardness  of  the 
tisBfies,  the  quantity  of  the  tincture  is  increased.  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
lliat  the  medicine  should  do  good,  that  the  patient  should  have  a  decided  sen- 
sation  of  beat,  but  endurable,  and  that  without  burning  or  vesication,  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  should  become  brown,  the  epidermis  should  be  parched 
and  form  scales,  which,  on  being  detached,  leave  a  greasy  surface.  When 
these  results  are  not  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  tincture  of  Ibdine,  but  when  these  effects  are  produced,  the  same  degree 
of  concentration  should  be  used,  applying  the  compresses  wet  with  it  twiee 
a  day.  If  pain  comes  on,  the  treatment  must  be  suspended  several  days, 
and  then  resumed  and  continued  till  the  hydrocele  has  disappeared.  This 
treatment  usually  requires  a  month.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  purpose 
that  Martin  Solon  advises  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
abdomen  to  remove  effusions  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  doubtless  some 
physicians  will  try  the  same  means  in  effusions  into  the  pleura,  the  pericar- 
dium and  the  articulations. 

Bot  injections  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  have  latterly  been  extolled  by  Vei- 
pean,  Oppenheim,  Martin,  O'Brien,  and  many  others.  Without  determining 
the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  tincture  of  iodine  over  alcohol  and  the  warm  • 
wines,  we  will  say  that  this  means  has  been  followed  by  evident  success,  and 
will  leave  this  still  mooted  question  to  be  settled  by  the  surgeons.  The 
mixture  employed  for  this  purpose,  varies  from  one  fifth  to  one  half  tinctore* 
It  is  usually  mixed  with  distilled  water. 

Drcpty  of  the  articular  and  tendinous  bursa  mueos4B.  M.  Cabissol,  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  lauds  the  use  of  iodine  as  very  efficacious  in  this  dHs* 
ease,  having  seen  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  service  of  M.  Reynand  in 
the  hospital  at  Tulon. 

M.  Reynaud  considers  iodine  a  much  more  active  agent  than  the  usual 
resolvants,  and  that  it  has  not  the  inconveniences  of  other  modes  of  treat* 
ment.  A  long  time  before,  Velpeau  and  Ricord  employed  the  tincture 
of  iodine  in  cases  of  hydrocele,  they  used  it  at  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Talon,  in  dropsy  of  the  bursie  mucoste.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Uiej 
obfained  the  complete  resolution  of  old  and  large  hygromas,  and  for  nine 
years  they  have  never  met  with  any  accident,  or  failed  of  success  with  this 
treatment    This  is  their  mode  of  prooeedure. 

If  the  tumor  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  neighboring  parts,  this  f» 
treated  appropriately.  When  this  is  removed,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  * 
strict  diet,  the  member  is  placed  at  perfect  rest,  and  morning  and  evening* 
or  three  times  a  day,  two  drachms  of  ointment  composed  of  two  drachms  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  an  ounce  of  krd,  is  mbbed  in.  After  this  fUetioBf  tlis 
part  is  covered  with  a  large  flax  seed  poultice.    Smm  expeiiaitnl  wift  the^ 


iodide  of  lead,  tend  to  sLow  that  this  salt  is  still  mora  aetite  than  the  iodide 
of  potassiam.  Ailer  a  few  dajs,  the  akin  at  first  yellow,  then  brown,  beeoBi«» 
puckered  and  tanned,  and  drops  off  in  scales*  The  tumor  becomes  soft,  di* 
Tiding  at  first  into  several  lobales,  and  soon  disappears  entirelj^  There  re* 
mains  then  only  a  little  thickening  which  soon  disappears  under  the  same 
frictions,  so  that  on  the  termination  of  this  treatment,  the  part  is  restored  kn 
its  normal  state.  The  mean  duration  of  this  treatment  is  fifteen  days*  . 
.  M.  Cabissol  cites  eleven  cases  which  fully  establish  the  success  of  the 
treatment,  and  the  decided  superiority  of  iodine  to  other  resolvents  in  dr^EMjf 
of  tlie  bursiB  mucosas. 

Syphilit.  The  powerful  alterative  action  oS  iodine  and  its  influence  opoift 
nutrition  suggested  the  thought  that  it  might  be  administered  with  advan- 
tage in  the  ti*eatment  of  constitutional  syphilis.  For  several  years,  the 
iodide  of  mercury  was  usefl  as  an  antisyphilitic,  and  experience  had  shown 
that  it  was  especially  beneficial  in  chronic  venereal  diseases.  Should  the 
marked  success  obtained  by  this  new  means  be  attributed  to  the  meroury 
al<me,  or  to  the  iodine,  or  to  the  combination  of  these  two  agents  ?  WaUaoe^ 
of  Dublin,  has  decided  this  question,  and  shown  that  iodine  is  as  useful  as> 
mercury  in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  patients  treated,  six  had  iritis,  six  had  enlaigement  of  the  te8tiel%. 
ten  had  various  diseases  of  the  bones  and  articulations,  ninety-seven  had 
cutaneous  syphilides,  20  had  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbemouth«. 
nose  and  throat ;  and  finally,  iodine  was  given  to  three  pregnant  women 
with  the  design  of  preserving  the  foetus  from  the  syphilitic  infection.  Thft 
preparation  which  he  used  is  the  mixtura  hydriodaUi  potasuB^  which  con*:; 
tains  two  drachms  o^  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  eight  ounces  of  distiliedr 
water.  Adults  took  of  this  mixture  a  table  spoonful  four  times  a  day,  which) 
would  be  two  fluid  ounces^  that  is,  half  a  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassiupi^ 

We  ti'ied  Wallace's  method  in  1835,  at  Paris,  and  confirmed  itagggd  r^ 
suits ;  but  M.  Ricord,  at  the  head  of  the  venereal  hospital,  repeated  -thn^t 
experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and  placed  iodide  of  potassium  in  the  same 
rank  as  mercury,  iii  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  diseases.  lie  has  reooors^. 
to  this  drug  in  what  he  calls  the  tertiary  disease.  This,  according  to  himiis 
the  class  of  symptoms  which  yield  on  using  iodide  of  potassium ;  deep  tu*. 
beroles  of  the  skin — tubercles  of  the  cellular  tissue^  vulgarly  known  as 
gummy  tumors — periostitis — caries — exostosis — pains  in  the  bones,  Ac,  4b&' 

The  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  which  M.  Ricord  uses,  are  much  larger 
than  those  which  Wallace  advises.     He  commences  with  15  grains  a  dayior; 
a  potion,  and  goes  up  to  one  drachm  without  any  evil  results.    M.  Bullock , 
has  also  published  cases  which  confirm  the  observations  of  Wallace,  Rioord 
and  ourselves. 

Before  iodine  was  used  for  syphilis,  Girtanner  gave  burnt  sponge  for 
veoersi^  uloen  of  the  throat  In  1821,  Martini,  of  Lubec,  conceived  the 
idea  of  •snl>8tit|iting  iodide  for  burnt  sponge  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitia  ^ 
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€liafH*er«  of  tfk«  phsrjrnx,  fVom  the  example  of  Goividet,  who  bad  fio  btppny 
made  this  substitution  for  goitre.  Since  then,  he  has  many  times  given  iodine, 
and  iodine  alone,  in  this  grave  symptom  of  syphilis,  and  praises  its  efiecta. 
Doctor  Henry  Gouraud  tells  us  that  he  has  used  this  same  remedy  with  suo* 
cess  in  chronic  anginas  which  had  not  a  syphilitic  origin.  We  have  our- 
selves,  several  times,  in  the  same  circumstance^^,  had  success  with  this  rem* 
edy,  which  we  had  not  had  with  other  means. 

'  In  1824,  Richond  published  in  the  '<  Archives  GSnSrales  de  Medicine^  a 
terj  curious  memoir  on  the  use  c^  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of 
blenorrhagia  and  venereal  buboes.  For  blenorrhagia,  he  gave  this  prepare 
Ution  in  doses  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  drops,  morning  and 
evening,  in  mucilaginous  potions,  which  the  patient  takes  at  a  single  draught 
He  graduates  the  doses  in  the  following  manner :  First  day,  fifteen  drops  in 
liie  morning ;  second  day,  twenty-five ;  third  day,  thirty.  He  then  begins 
to  give  in  addition,  fifteen  drops  at  evening,  and  increases  it  to  thirty  drops 
ihoming  and  evening.  He  continues  this  dose  three  or  four  days,  and  if  no 
aymptoms  of  gastric  irritation  appear,  he  prescribes  forty  and  even  fifty 
drops  morning  and  evening.  He  previously  allays  inflammation  of  the  nre- 
dm  by  the  application  of  leeches.  According  to  the  cases  published  by  Ricb- 
ond,  the  mean  duration  of  the  treatment  appears  to  be  about  thirty  days. 
When  iodine  is  inefficacious,  he  gives  copaiba,  which  according  to  him  then 
acts  much  more  beneficially. 

The  treatment  of  buboes  by  iodine,  suggested  by  Richond,  is  purely  local. 
After  having  allayed  the  infiammation  developed  in  the  lymphatic  gland  he 
nses  friction  upon  the  tumor  five  or  six  times  a  day,  for  several  minutes, 
with  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  tincture,  either  pure  or  rubbed  up  with  laid, 
c^  suspended  in  oil. 

When  the  friction  is  carefully  attended  to,  the  decrease  of  the  tumor, 
Biehond  says,  is  commonly  perceptible  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  and  a 
dare  is  effected  in  eight  or  ten. 

'  The  results  obtained  by  Richond  are  brilliant,  and  we  could  desire  thai 
A\  those  who  have  repeated  bis  experiments  had  been  as  successful. 

IS  it  is  indisputable  that  iodide  of  potassium  renders  as  important  service 
in  constitutional  syphilis  as  mercury,  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  those  two  heroic  remedies,  has  an  immense  therapeutic  power. 
Experience  has  decided  this  matter.  The  protiodide  of  mercury,  tried  on  a 
liirge  scale,  at  first  by  Biett,  and  afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  profession, 
abd  the  iodhydrargyrate  of  iodide  of  potassium  (the  double  iodide  of  mer* 
eary  and  potassium)  suggested  by  Puche,  have  now  a  very  high  reputation 
in  venereal  diseases.  These  two  preparations  are  given  in  pills,  in  the  doae 
of  from  ^  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  with  a  little  opium  to  prevent 
irritation. 

Amenorrhea.  The  increase  of  the  menstrual  fiow,  when  this  drag  is  admin* 
iitored  for  anyafitoion,  induced  Br^ra  to  use  it  in  amenoirhea.     The  caMi 


which  he  reports  m  the  Soffgio  QUmieo  are  oe  more  oendueiye  thea  llioie 
of  Coindet  and  Sablairolles.  We  have  ounelves  tried  this  thempeatif 
asgent  in  amenorrhea,  with  resalt^  somewhat  anakgous  to  those  of  Br^ra* 
In  pursuing  our  experiments  for  several  years,  we  have  found  the  foUowing 
indications  for  the  administration  of  iodine  in  amenorrhea. 

In  chlorotic  girls,  iodine  has  no  influence  unless  iron  has  been  first  given  j 
but  when  the  blood  is  reconstituted,  the  administration  of  iodine  evidentlj 
increases  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  causes  it  to  appear  sooner  than  if  left 
to  nature.  With  women  who  have  considerable  color,  when  the  menses  afp 
•cantj  and  attended  with  pain,  iodine,  it  is  true,  increases  the  discharge  of 
blood,  but  it  at  the  same  time  increases  the  intensity  of  the  pains,  and  som^ 
times  causes  metritis.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  beneficial  in  women  of 
a  good  degree  of  color,  whose  menstrual  discharge  is  small,  but  unattended 
with  uterine  pains.  In  amenorrhea  proper,  and  in  dysmenorrhea,  it  is  well 
to  continue  the  use  of  iodine  for  a  long  time.  For  two  or  three  months, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  every  day,  or  a 
table  spoonful  of  Wallace's  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium,  of  whicl^  w% 
have  before  spoken. 

Leucorrhea*  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  preparation  which  so  evi« 
dently  excites  the  menstrual  fiow,  has  been  suggested  by  Br^ra,  Gimelle 
and  Sablairolles,  in  the  treatment  of  leucorrhea.  We  cannot  explain  the 
use  of  iodine  here  any  better  than  in  blenorrhagia.  M.  Pierquin  has  eov- 
ployed  with  success  in  the  same  affection,  the  iodide  of  iron. 

Mercurial  salivation.  Doctor  Knod  published  some  years  since  in  Huf^ 
land's  Journal,  the  discovery  which  he  had  made  that  iodine  possessed  the 
power  of  putting  a  stop  to  salivation.  Kluge  has  adopted  this  method  with 
the  greatest  success  with  seventeen  patients  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Beiv 
lin.  The  pain  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands  and  the  salivation  ceased  in 
four  or  six  days  aAer  the  administration  of  the  iodine,  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
syphilitic  ulcers  have  not"  been  delayed  in  their  cure.  The  dose  has  been 
one  and  a  half  grains  a  day,  and  it  has  been  carried  by  degrees  to  three 
grains.     The  following  is  the  formula  used  : 

B.     lodini  gra.  iv. 

Vini  Spiriti         f^ij.    dissolve  et  adde. 

Aquae  Canellse    fSijss. 

Syr.  Simp.  f^s.  / 

Dose.  At  first,  \  teaspoonful,  and  afterwards,  a  whole  teaapoonful  four 
tames  a  day. 

Disecues  of  the  skin*  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  action  of  iodides  of 
mercoryeonsidered  as  mercurial  preparations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  skin.  They  act,  without  doubt,  as  local  irritants,  and  by  peculiar  alterati  V|9 
properties.  In  certain  cutaneous  diseases — those  which  are  connected  with  ff 
aorofulous  constitution,  and  those  which  are  accompanied  by  engorgemeal 
of  tbe  akin  and  tuberculous  swellings,  the  iodides  of  mercniy  are  partica- 
Uurlj  indicated.  ^ 
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'    l^re  18  a  mixed  therapeutic  action,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 
to  impizte  the  happy  issae  of  the  treatment  to  the  iodine  or  the  mercnrj.  Bat  - 
ointments  made  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  heen 
^rerj  useful  in  the  ti'eatment  of  herpes,  psoriasis  and  porrigo. 

Doctor  Tott  has  used  the  following  ointment,  which  he  says  is  very  efB« 
caeioas  in  the  treatment  of  porrigo : 

R.     Sulph.  iodidi.     gra.  vij. 

Adepis  ^.  M. 

lEtnb  upon  the  head  night  and  morning. 

The  proportion  of  iodide  of  sulphur  may  be  gradually  increased  to  hatf 
an  ounce.  He  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  the  combined  vapors  of  sulphnr 
and  iodine  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Diseases  of  the  mttcous  membranes.  The  analogy  in  texture  led  physi- 
cians to  try  the  preparations  of  iodine  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  Thus,  M.  Handle,  in  the  second  stage  of  Egyptian  ophthal- 
mia, drops  upon  the  conjunctiva  a  solution  of  iodine  in  distilled  water.  The 
following  is  his  formula  t 

K.    lodini  gi*a.  jss. 

Potass,  iodidi.         gra.  j. 
Aq.  distill.  f^'.  M. 

Gout,  Gkndrin  praises  highly  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine  in 
the  treatment  of  gout.  He  affirms  that  in  most  cases  iodine  puts  an  end  in 
a  few  days  to  the  most  severe  attacks  of  acute  gout  Neither  does  he  n^- 
lect  this  remedy  in  chronic  goat,  whether  he  desires  to  resolve  nodes  and 
tophaceous  concretions,  or  to  modify  the  general  condition.  Valentin  of 
Nancy,  had  before  advised  the  use  of  burnt  sponge  in  gout. 

Nervous  diseases.  What  shall  be  said  upon  the  essays  of  Manson  on  the 
treatment  of  chorea  and  paralysis?  The  cases  reported  by  this  author  are 
not  without  interest,  but  in  truth,  they  are  far  from  conclusive. 

There  are  also  some  pretended  cures  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  reported  by 
Berton.  It  is  not  that  the  internal  use  of  iodine  may  not  be  e^ndently  use- 
ful in  blenorrhagias  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  as  it  is  in  car 
tarrh  of  the  urethra,  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  uterus ;  it  is  not  that  the  in- 
spiration of  steam  charged  with  iodine,  may  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
treatment  of  laryngitis  and  certain  bronchial  affections,  as  we  have  ourselves 
proved ;  but  this  is  far  from  curing  tubercles  of  the  lungs.  Some  physi- 
cians, as  nnjustly  enemies  of  iodine  as  others  are  its  extravagant  admirers, 
have  pretended  with  little  reason,  that  the  long  continued  use  of  iodine  not 
only  would  not  cure  phthisis,  but  would  actually  produce  it. 

Although  it  may  not  be  legitimate  to  assimilate,  as  Dnpuy  of  Alfort  has 
done,  chronic  glanders  of  horses  with  tubercular  phthisis  in  man,  yet  the  or- 
Hinary  ihcurability  of  glanders  gives  some  value  to  the  case  reported  by 
^ompson,  and  should  induce  physicians  and  veterinary  surgeons  to  have 
recourse  to  iodine,  in  cases  where  their  art  seems  powerless  to  prodoee  bene- 
Hcial  modifications  in  the  state  of  a  part. 
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The  case  reported  by  Thompson,  is  as  follows :  He  gave  to  a  horse  hav- 
ing the  glanders,  one  hundred  and  fifty  drops  of  strong  tinctnre  of  iodine  in 
water,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  treatment  was  continued  regularly 
for  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  never  gave  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  drops  a  day,  and  frequently  above  five  and  six  hundred.  The  benefi- 
cial effects  of  this  solution  became  evident  in  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  weeks  the  animal  was  almost  completely  cured.  After  four  years 
there  had  been  no  relapse.  Was  it  the  glanders?  According  to  Dr. 
Thompson,  all  the  symptoms  were  well  marked. 

We  will  conclode  with  the  curious  fact  announced  by  Donn4,  in  1829,  to 
wit,  that  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  best  remedy  in  poisoning  by  morphine, 
strychnine  and  the  other  vegetable  alkaloids.  In  these  circumstances  it  forms 
compounds,  according  to  M.  Donn^,  which  are  harmless. 


CASE  OF  APHONIA  WITH  INTERMISSIONS. 

[For  the  19.  H.  Joamftl  of  Medicine.] 

Octoher  18.  Was  called  to  visit  a  woman  80  years  of  age,  or  tliereabouts, 
who,  the  messenger  stated,  was  in  a  fit.  Found  her  speechless  ;  the  face 
drawn  strongly  to  the  left  side.  She  had  perfect  control  over  all  voluntary 
motion  excepting  those  concerned  in  articulation.  No  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion or  respiration,  and  no  deviation  from  the  proper  direction  or  protrusion 
of  the  tongue.  Pulse,  80 — regular ;  tongue  covered  with  a  creamy  fur, 
overlaid  with  a  dark  stain  in  the  middle.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  she  recov- 
ered her  voice,  the  first  evidence  of  its  return  being  a  whisper.  On  inquiry 
learned  that  she  had  had  three  or  four  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  lasting  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  with  intervals  of  four  or  ^ve  hours.  A  cathartic,  and 
mustard  seed  poultices  to  the  nape  and  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Octoher  19.  10,  A.  M. — About  the  same.  Two  or  three  paroxysms,  va- 
rying somewhat  in  severity,  since  last  night.  Learned  incidentally,  that  she 
complained  of  soreness  in  a  few  straggling  teeth.  On  examination,  found 
one  stump  (that  of  the  first  incisor  of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw,)  ex- 
cessively tender,  and  the  gum  swollen.  Extracted  it.  Infusion  of  valerian 
during  paroxysms.  6,  P.  M. — better — has  had  but  one  severe  paroxysm 
since  morning.     Continued  the  valerian. 

Octoher  20. — Better.  The  paroxysms  have  become  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
deserve  attention,  with  longer  intervals  between  each  one.  Continued  the 
valerian.  W*  A.  M. 
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CARCINOMA  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

BY   £.   H.    PARKER,   M.   D.,   CONCORD,   N.    H. 

Aug,  21,  1850.    Was  requested  to  take  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  T.,  aged 


<50,  of  Dunbarton.  Found  her  comphiining  of  a  tumor  in  the  left  aide, 
tending  from  the  ribs  to  the  pelvis,  a  free  border  being  felt  near  the 
llnea  alba  beyond  which  there  was  no  indication  of  it.  Posteriorly  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  any  limit  to  it,  but  over  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs,  there  was  a  circular  tumor,  somewhat  raised,  but  presenting  no  very 
•distinctly  marked  outline.  There  was  dullness  over  the  region  of  the  left 
lung,  and  almost  no  auscultatory  evidence  of  the  passage  of  air  through  any 
part  of  the  lung.  Position  of  the  heart  normal.  There  was  oonstipatiooy 
but  little  appetite,  and  very  little  pain.  She  keeps  her  bed  most  of  the 
time,  because  of  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fatigue  on  rising.  Decubitus  on 
the  left  side — ^has  menstruated  regularly — left  leg  anasarcous — ^urine  scanty 
— pulse  110.     The  following  is  the  history  of  the  case  to  this  time. 

Some  time  in  March  last,  in  starting  to  run  a  short  distance  she  sprained 
her  left  side,  causing  a  pain  just  below  the  ribs,  which  was  especially  per- 
ceptible on  stooping  or  sneezing.  This  lasted  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  a 
plaster  which  was  applied  to  relieve  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month. 

Early  in  June,  she  was  seized  with  a  ^  pleurisy  fever,"  which  was  relieved 
by  bleeding,  blistering,  &c.,  though  a  slight  cough  remained.  At  the  same 
time  she  became  and  has  continued  to  be  very  costive,  her  bowels  moving 
only  by  the  use  of  cathartics.  For  a  week  she  took  no  physic,  and  was  sud- 
<lenly  attacked  by  pain,  which  she  described  as  similar  to  that  of  the  pleurisy. 
For  this  she  took  a  dose  of  blue  pill  which  operated  well,  and  relieved  her. 
After  this  she  again  got  up  and  about,  but  still  her  side  '*  did  not  feel  right" 
Four  weeks  since,  she  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  side,  and  "  all  over," 
but  still  kept  about.  At  this  time,  she  detected  the  tumor  in  the  side,  and  a 
few  days  afterward,  the  one  on  the  back. 

By  a  large  enema  the  bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  afterwards 
easily  kept  in  a  regular  state  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives. 

Aug.  24.  A  careful  exploration  of  the  tumor  was  again  made,  not  only 
externally  but  internally.  By  the  vagina  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
tumor.  The  uterus  was  healthy,  and  the  tumor  did  not  in  any  way  ap- 
pear to  be  connected  with  that  or  the  ovaries.  A  rectum  tube  passed  per 
annm  could  be  introduced  but  six  inches,  striking  a  solid  body.  The  sub- 
stances which  passed  the  bowels  showed  clearly  that  there  was  no  diminu- 
tion of  their  calibre.  Patient  has  had  no  pain,  though  there  was  a  feeling 
of  weight  which  prevents  her  from  lying  on  the  right  side.  This  was  re- 
ferred entirely  to  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Over  the  left  lung  there 
was  st31  decided  flatness  on  percussion,  and  entire  absence  of  the  respira- 
tory munnur.    Puerile  respiration  in  the  right  lung.    The  heart  retained 
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its  normal  poeitioD.  No  prominence  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  res- 
piration is  hurried,  but  she  has  always  been  inclined  to  shortness  of  breath 
on  exei^cise.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anv  tendency  to  scrofula  or  cancer 
in  the  family,  and  there  were  none  of  the  peculiar  appearances  usually  de<* 
nominated  cancerous  diathesis. 

From  this  time  the  treatment  adopted,  and  that  with  the  concurrence  of 
able  counsel,  was  rather  palliative  than  remedial.  As  generous  diet  as  she 
would  relish,  was  allowed,  and  afterwards  tonics  and  stimulants.  When 
torns  of  faintness,  of  which  she  complained  more  and  more,  came  on,  she  in-» 
haled  with  benefit  chloric  ether.     Morphia  was  allowed  according  to  occasion. 

Sept  11.  Found  Mrs.  T.  much  brighter ;  her  pulse,  however,  the  same. 
On  examination  of  the  tumor,  I  found  that  I  could  now  communicate  a  de^ 
dded  movement  to  its  free  border  before  spoken  of,  near  the  linea  alba.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  how  she  did  the  answer  was  '*  strangely  better."  She 
had  perceived  that  the  tumor  was  now  moveable,  which  it  had  not  before 
been.  The  hope  that  this  was  an  indication  for  its  removal  by  operation,  of 
which  she  had  heard,  cheered  her  spirits. 

Four  days  after  sub  acute  inflammation  of  the  left  leg  supervened,  and 
she  rapidly  sank,  dying  on  the  21st,  about  a  month  from  the  time  I  first 
saw  her. 

Autopsy  SB  hours  after  death,  gave  the  following  result.  In  some  par- 
tieulars,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  it  more  exact,  but  circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible : 

The  left  pleural  cavity  contained  between  two  and  three  quarts  of  fluid ; 
the  pleura  itself  being  of  a  dark  red  color,  in  some  places  arborescent,  in 
some  uniform.  False  membrane  stretched  across  the  cavity  in  different  di- 
rections near  the  diaphragm.  The  lung  was  forced  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble space,  being  entirely  condensed,  but  no  tubercular  or  other  disease  was 
to  be  discovered.  Right  lung  healthy.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  omentum 
appeared  sloping  towards  the  tumor — of  a  dark  red  color  on  its  side  next 
the  tumor,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  intestines  and  peritoneum  of  the  ab* 
dominal  walls,  it  was  in  a  few  places  adherent.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
appeared  healthy.  The  liver  was  large — forced  very  much  to  the  right 
side — pale,  but  no  organic  disease  could  be  detected.  Kidneys  were  pale — 
remarkably  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity — the  line  separating  the  cortical 
and  medullary  substance,  was  at  the  best,  indistinct  Some  of  the  cones 
were  of  a  natural  redness,  on  this  account  appearing  more  distinct.  The 
uterus  and  ovaries  healthy.  The  spleen  was  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  was 
in  fact  the  tumor.  It  was  enlarged,  weighing  after  removal,  3  lbs.  4  oz.  It 
extended  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  projecting  with  its  border  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  Its  posterior  and  lateral 
surfaces  were  extensively  adherent.  Upon  the  free  surfaces  were  a  number  of 
tumors  slightly  raised  from  the  surface^  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  the  same 
appettranoe  with  careinomaloas   tumors  near   the  surface  of  the  liver. 
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Similar  tumors  extended  from  the  spleen  to  the  adherent  abdominal  walls* 
On  cutting  into  tlie  spleen,  the  upper  third  was  found  to  be  one  mass  of  en* 
cephaloid  matter,  the  rest  being  sprinkled  through  with  carcinomatous  tumois 
of  various  sizes,  none  of  them,  however,  of  the  scirrhus  variety.  The  tumor 
on  the  back  seemed  to  be  of  a  similar  disease,  connected  with  the  spleen  in- 
directly, as  if  one  of  the  many  small  tumors  had  forced  itself  between  the 
ribs  and  continued  its  growth  externally. 

Rkuakks.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  case  suggests  some  interesting 
thoughts.  Carcinoma  of  the  spleen  is,  8o  far  as  I  can  learn,  acomparativelj 
rare  disease,  and  I  do  not  find  a  case  in  which  the  organ  attained  so  great 
size.  That  it  should  have  become  so  large  without  being  sooner  discovered 
by  the  patient,  for  Mrs.  T.  afler  first  discovering  it,  could  not  perceive  that  it 
increased,  seems  almost  incredible,  as  well  as  that  with  this  disease  develop* 
ing  itself,  she  should  liave  enjoyed  so  generally  good  health.  This  afibrds 
too,  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  those  lanci- 
nating pains  symptomatic  of  cancer  in  the  more  firm  tissues  in  carcinoma 
of  some  of  the  viscera,  a  distin<;tion  too  oflen  forgotten  in  diagnosis. 

But  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  me  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the 
cause^of  the  dullness  and  complete  absence  of  any  respiratory  sound  of  the  left 
lung.  With  no  fullness  between  the  ribs  perceptible,  for  she  was  too  fleshy 
to  allow  it  to  be  detected  ;  with  no  change  of  resonance  with  change  of  po- 
sition— none  or  slight  displacement  of  the  heart,  it  was  not  easy  to  decide 
upon  hydrothorax,  though  the  previous  pleurisy  suggested  it.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  complete  filling  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  fluid,  too  much 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  change  of  the  resonance  by  causing  the  patient  to 
sit  up  or  lie  down.  For  clearly  in  such  cases,  the  lung  is  pressed  back  and 
condensed  about  its  roots,  and  cannot  float  free  in  the  fluid.  In  itselfy  too,  it 
is  solid,  and  percussion  over  it  must  be  dull.  How  then  can  change  of  po- 
sition aflbct  the  sounds  of  percussion  ;  and  still  some  of  the  books  have  mach 
to  say  concerning  this.  A  case  of  effusion  into  the  led  pleural  cavity  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  throw  the  heart  to  the  right  side,  more  recently  seen, 
has  enabled  me  to  confirm  this  observation.  When  the  fluid  was  in  part  re^ 
absorbed,  this  sign  again  became  of  value — the  lung  evidently  filling  again, 
and  therefore  floating  in  the  fiuid. 

The  anasarca  of  the  lefl  leg  was  evidently  caused  by  the  pressure  <^ 
the  tumor  upon  the  iliac  vein,  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  all  her 
pregnancies,  and  she  had  a  large  number  of  children,  tiie  left  leg  had  always 
been  the  most  troublesome  from  swelling. 


CHLOASMA. 

This  disease  of  the  skin  is  also  known  by  the  names,  Ephelis,  Maculoi 
hepaticse,  Pityriasis  versicolor,  Leberfleetete,  and  Liver  spots  $  and  graer- 
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aUj  makes  its  appearance  on  some  part  of  the  chest  or  arms,  and  extends  is 
very  irregular  patches  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  sometimes  coveiing  nearly 
its  entire  surface.  As  far  as  the  disease  spreads,  the  skin  assumes  a  dull 
yellow  or  brown  color,  sometimes  varying  in  tints.  There  is  a  very  slight 
elevation  of  the  cuticle  in  most  cases,  with  a  very  fine  eruption.  Occasion- 
ally the  itching  is  very  annoying,  though  not  at  all  constant.  The  patches 
are  often  covered  with  minute  scales. 

This  disease  is  supposed  to  exist  as  a  sequel  to  disease  of  the  stomach 
•  or  liver ;  but  several  cases  have  certainly  come  under  my  observation,  where 
there  was  no  peiTeptible  functional  derangement,  either  of  the  stomach  or 
liver ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  has  no  more  connection 
with  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver  than  has  impetigo,  lepra  or 
psoriasis. 

My  principal  object  in  introducing  this  subject  is  to  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment which  I  think  has  been  heretofore  unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  patient.  During  the  early  years  of  my  practice,  the  cure  of 
this  superficial  disease  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  In  1844, 1  began  to  us« 
the  Sulphur  Fume  Bath  'as  a  remedy,  and  from  that  time  have  had  entire 
saccess ;  and  am  now  prepared  to  recommend  this  remedy  as  a  specific  for 
this  disease,  if  there  be  any  specific  in  medicine.  In  recent  cases  a  few  ap- 
plications are  sufficient;  and  in  no  case  has  it  been  necessary  to  apply  il 
more  than  eight  or  ten  times.  If  any  member  of  the  profession  has  a  rem- 
edy as  certain  as  this,  and  more  easily  applied,  it  would  be  highly  gratifying 
to  have  it  made  more  public.  WILLIAM  GREY,  M.  D« 

Manehestevy  Nov,,  1 850. 


IMPURE  AND  ADULTERATED  MEDICINES. 
[From  the  N.  Y.  Register  of  Med.  and  Phann.] 

Until  within  a  very  recent  date,  no  efficient  measures  have  ever  been  ta- 
ken to  prevent  the  importation  of  spurious  articles  of  medicine  into  this 
market.  The  buyer  and  the  seller  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  as  the  price  was  never  a  consideration,  the  article  could 
be  furnished  accordingly.  So  expert  had  the  manufacturer  become,  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  await  the  returning  season  for  its  supply  to  fill 
the  market,  for  the  products  of  the  soil  were  imitated  and  sold  for  genuine, 
or  purchased  because  they  could  be  obtained  at  more  satisfactory  prices. 

On  the  publication  of  the  very  able  report  of  Dr.  Bailey,  in  The  New^ 

York  Journal  of  Medicine^  July,  1849,  the  Profession  of  Medicine  was  very' 

justly  astonished  and  awakened  to  the  idea  of  being  instrumental  in  inflict* 
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ihg,  with  such  means  as  were  therein  detailed,  sufferings  upon  those  whont 
thej  were  called  upon  to  relieve.  The  law  had  passed  and  gone  into  full 
force,  so  far  as  importation  of  spurious  drugs  was  concerned,  and  its  effect 
plainly  illustrated  hj  the  long  list  of  articles,  amounting  in  all  to  90,000 
pounds  of  various  kinds,  rejected  in  about  ten  months. 

The  subject  which  we  propose  for  present  inquiry  is,  how  comes  it  aboat 
that  the  market  is  supplied  with  this  kind  of  articles  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  received  as  yet  very  little  attention,  it  seemingly  having  been  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  druggist  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  Now  it  would  be 
very  ^difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  druggists  prefer  to  sell  an  impure  article 
for  fifty  cents,  rather  than  the  genuine  for  a  dollar ;  for  by  this  principle, 
carried  out,  they  risk  their  reputation  and  lessen  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
profits.  The  truth  is,  impure  drugs  are  kept  and'  sold  in  a  great  measure 
as  a  matter  of  necessity ;  were  there  no  buyers,  the  goods  would  not  be  in 
the  market.  A  druggist  residing  in  one  of  the  western  states,  previous  to 
▼isiting  this  city,  makes  out  half-a-dozen  or  more  lists  of  his  wants,  and  on 
liis  arrival  here,  distributes  them  to  as  many  different  houses  for  appraisal  ^ 
ilsually  requiring  that  every  article  should  be  of  the  Jirgt  quality.  Now,  it 
eonld  hardly  be  expected  in  any  branch  of  business  but  that  there  would  be 
lome  one  in  such  a  number  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  t<^ 
secure  an  ordevy  by  appraising  the  list  below  the  actual  value  of  the  articles 
so  specified  in  the  market,  and  make  the  adulterations  and  impurities  pay 
tbe  profit  The  plan  succeeds,  the  buyer  congratulates  himself  with  the 
saving  he  has  made  by  the  different  estimates,  he  returns  home,  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  never  discovers  but  that  he  has  been  fairly 
dealt  with,  and  consequently  returns  to  renew  his  order  at  the  same  place. 
From  such  management,  the  position  of  first-class  houses,  who  deal  in  pure 
drugs,  can  very  readily  be  understood ;  a  large  capital  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance oould  alone  sustain  them  :  consequently  such  as  are  not  thus  fa- 
vorably circumstanced,  are  thrown  upon  their  only  alternative,  to  keep  good 
and  bad  drugs,  to  be  able  to  sell  at  such  prices  as  their  customers  prefer  to 
pay.  This  system  has  been  now  so  long  in  practice  that  the  country  drug- 
gist, when  informed,  or  urged  to' select  better  articles,  claims  that  it  will  not 
do>  for  the  doctors  will  refuse  to  buy  them  of  him,  which  is  very  truly  too 
often  the  case. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  physicians  do  this,  understanding 
fully  its  consequences,  but  rather,  that  it  is  a  fault  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  instructed  with  prices  far  below  what  pure  articles  can  be  obtained 
for.  This  error  is  propagated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  commercial  price  cur- 
rent, which  is  made  up  often  without  any  definite  reference  to  qualities.  There 
can  be  no  class  who  are  more  anxious  for  reform  in  this  matter  than  the  phy- 
sicians, whose  reputation  and  success  in  the  treatment  of  disease  are  alike 
at  stake  in  the  use  of  such  means  as^our  market  affords.  All  that  they 
require,  is  to  know  the  facts,  and  they  will  pay  any  price  which  justice  de- 
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OMtnda ;  but  having  been  for  years  purchasers  of  what  is  called  the  best 
<|ualit7  of  Peruvian  Bark  for  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  poand,  it 
must  necessarily  require  good  authority  to  convince  them  that  the  only  spe- 
cies of  that  bark  which  contains  Quinine  in  any  quantity,  is  worth  from  two 
dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  same  difference  in  price  and 
qualities  extends  through  a  large  list  of  articles  in  common  use. 

From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  the  law  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  adulterated  and  impure  medicines,  can  do  but  little  towards 
effecting  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended ;  it  is  removing  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause.  So  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  cheap  drugs,  there  will  be 
enough  to  supply  them,  independent  of  foreign  manufactures ;  for  a  chei^ 
thing  is  cheaply  made,  and  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  the  requisite  genius 
or  industry  among  us,  so  that  it  is  well  paid  for. 

The  course  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  best  houses  in  classi- 
fying their  drugs,  and  independently  telling  their  customers  what  isj9i/r«and 
what  is  noty  is  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  thus  disposed  to  be  honest,  or  if  so,  could  be  thus  indepen*> 
dent  and  remain  so  long. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Joumaly  for  August,  has 
eome  to  hand,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  remarks  contained  in  a 
review  of  some  length  upon  three  different  works  on  <'  the  aduUeratiam  of 
food  and  mediciney'  two  of  which  were  published  in  Paris,  and  one  in  Lon- 
don. 

Of  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  art,  the  re- 
viewer felicitously  remarks : 

"  In  justice  to  the  French  we  must  say,  that  they  may  be  proud  of  their 
discoveries,  as  well  from  their  number  as  from  their  ingenuity.  In  the  per* 
formance  of  a  ta^^k  like  ours,  we  should  not  be  deterred  from  doing  ourselves 
justice  from  any  over-delicate  sense  of  modesty  ;  and  we  therefore  say,  that 
the  British  Nation  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  plundered  of  its  well-deserved 
laurels  in  this  field,  no  more  than  it  did  of  its  conquest  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune. Is  not  the  discovery  of  making  three  pounds  of  pepper  from  two,  or 
that  of  an  inexhaustable  bottle  of  quinia  to  soothe  the  poor  patient  in  fe%'er, 
of  equal  utility  and  far  more  philanthropic  than  that  of  planting  the  British 
flag  on  a  distant  and  probably  barren  planet,  which  it  is  probable  we  can* 
not  colonize  ? 

*^  To  be  a  little  serious,  however ;  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  books  as 
these  without  being  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  trade  of  this  enlightened 
century  is  eminently  dishonest.  That  a  country  which  blazons  forth  to  the 
world  its  morality  and  its  observance  of  religion,  where  the  petty  thief  whe 
steals  your  pocket-handkerchief,  or  the  unfortunate  man  who  fills  his  empty 
stomach  with  a  few  of  his  neighbor's  turnips,  is  immured  for  years  in  a  prison, 
and  branded  for  life  as  a  felon,  should  look  so  lightly  upon  the  wholesale 
robbery  of  the  fraudulent  trader ;  where  the  same  individual  who  sells  to 
the  starving  artisan  a  quantity  of  gypsum  instead  of  wheaten  fiour,  or  of 
chicory  instead  of  coffee,  is  frequently  found  heading  a  requisition  to  call  a 
meeting  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  or  subscribing  largely 
t»  porebase  cheniMufcr  the  little  Nigger$  of  OarMnoj  or  talking  fiippaatljtf 
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fb6  dishonedty  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  such  inconsistencj  is  not  rare,  al* 
though  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  the  human  race  is  so  devoid  of  hon- 
esty as  a  perusal  of  the  various  books  which  have  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  adulterations  must  inevitably  lead  us  to  believe. 

•*  The  great  system  of  trade,  which  we  in  our  simplicity  suppose  to  be  the 
tesult  of  the  sterling  honesty,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  England,  is,  we  fear, 
BO  far  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  drugs,  a  chimera ;  for  ice  do  not  believe 
that  %i  is  possible  to  select  a  single  stibstance  from  the  list  of  the  largest  drug 
houses^  that  is  not,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  sophisticated.  At  one 
time  we  believed  we  could  tell  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  common  crystal- 
ized  soda  of  commerce ;  but  we  confess  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is  so 
nearly  all  water,  that  in  using  it  we  always  consider  it  as  a  very  dilute 
•olation  of  carbonate  of  soda.  As  the  trade  appears  to  be  a  lucrative  one, 
we  would  wish  to  afford  our  countrymen  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  little 
insight  into  its  secrets ;  a  few  extracts  from  our  private  note-book  will  prob- 
ably serve  for  the  present  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

"  1.  Nitrate  of  Silver;  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver,  four  parts,  and  ni- 
trate of  potash,  one  part.  2.  Balsam  of  Gopaivce;  >balsam  of  copaivw 
{supposed  pure)  ad  libitum,  castor  oil,  do.  3.  Capstdes  {de  Mothers)  of 
Balsam  of  Copaivce  ;  8])ermaceti.  or  train  oil,  as  best  suits.  4.  White  Pre^ 
eipitate  ;  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  and  white  precipitate,  of  each  equal 
parts.  5.  Bydriodate  of  Potash  ;  bromide  of  potassium,  or  hydriodate  of 
potash,  six  parts ;  common  salt,  one  part ;  carbonate  of  potash,  a  half  part. 
£.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia ;  sulphate  of  soda  in  small  crystals.  7.  Tartar 
JEmetic;  sulphate  of  potash  and  tartar  emetic,  (supposed  pure)  of  each 
equal  parts.  8.  Calomel;  1st,  for  the  Western  States  of  America ;  cMhoii' 
ate  of  lime,  (precipitated)  nine  parts  ;  pure  calomel,  two  parts.  2nd,  for  the 
Bastem  States ;  pure  calomel,  one  part ;  carbonate  of  lime,  three  parts.  9'. 
Kermes  Mineral ;  red  ochre,  potato  starch,  lampblack,  Prussian  blue,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  maker ;  pure  Kermes,  none  ;  to  obtain  a  fine  violet 
colored  Kermes.  10.  Lactate  of  Iron  ;  sugar  of  milk,  sulphate  of  iron,  of 
each  a  sufficiency;  lactic  acid,  none.  1 1.  Opium;  wash  good,  pure  opium 
several  times  with  cold  water,  to  extract  the  morphia  ;  make  up  again  into 
mass,  take  care  to  add  capsules  of  the  rumex,  extract  of  indigenous  poppies, 
a  little  oiay,  and  the  debris  of  a  few  palm  leaves  from  a  botanic  garden,  so 
as  to  obtain  true  oriental  opium.  12.  ISirkey  Rhubarb;  take  of  the  resi- 
duum of  genuine  Turkey  rhubarb,  af\er  exhaustion  with  alcohol  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  tincture,  six  parts;  fresh  rhubarb,  one  part;  the  whole  to  be 
brought  to  the  proper  tint  with  a  little  turmeric.  13.  Confection  of  Cassia  ; 
pulp  of  dried  pears,  treacle,  confection  of  cassia,  with  occasionally  a  little 
lampblack,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  maker.  14.  Extradof 
Sarsaparilla  ;  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  two  paiis ;  extract  of  saponaria,  one 
part.  15.  Extract  of  Belladonna  ;  extract  of  solanum  nigrum,  ad  libitum. 
16.  Oodein  ;  German  morphia  in  small  crystals,  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
lime  in  crystals.  17.  Quinia  ;  sulphate  of  lime  in  needles,  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  morphia,  or  salicine.  The  salts 
of  morphia  have  in  general  the  same  composition." 

From  these  *^  notes,"  we  can  see  what  the  French  manufacturer  of  dmgt 
and  chemicals  does  for  us,  and  for  the  distinction  made  between  the  eastern 
States  and  our  neighbors  in  the  west,  we  ceitainly  should  feel  very  much 
obliged.  That  they  consider  life  more  valuable  here  than  **  out  west "  can- 
Opt  be  the  case^  for  they  care  nothing  about  it  any  way,  and  therefore 
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distinction  results  from  conditions  in  the  demand,  and  probably  accotints  for 
the  large  doses  of  calomel  said  to  be  administered  in  that  part  of  our  coun- 
try. The  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the^e  abominations  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  any  security  against  like  articles  being  in  this  market,  for 
they  are  easily  made  and  modified  here,  and  we  hope  that  physicians  through- 
out the  states,  who  are,  in  an  important  sense  consumers^  will  wake  up  to 
the  matter,  and  give  their  influence  in  favor  of  good  drugs  by  paying  well 
for  them,  at  least  by  refusing  to  buy  for  less  than  what  pui*e  articles  can  be 
afforded  for. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

BY    FRANCIS    MORAN,  M.  D. 
[From  the  N.  Jersey  Med.  Reporter.] 

I  tend  you  a  statement  of  the  following  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs 
undoubtedly  rabid,  which,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your 
journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish.  Some  of  these  persons  were  bitten 
on  Ibe  bare  skin — others  through  very  thin  clothes ;  the  first  through  paoti^ 
looDS ;  but  as  he  was  severely  bitten,  it  was  supposed  that  much  danger  ex* 
iated ;  still,  the  nature  of  clothing  was  explained  to  him  and  to  the  others,  and 
the  possibility  of  an  abraded  surface  escaping  from  infection  from  the  virus. 
In  none  of  the  cases  do  I  regret  the  means  used ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
mind  nee^  something  to  feed  upon,  as  also  that  of  the  community.  Still« 
though  we  should  make  use  of  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  disease  of  hy- 
drophobia, and  keep  the  mind  tranquil,  we  should  never  do  it  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  'truth.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  sub-acetate  of  copper,  I  was  in- 
duced to  use  it,  as  it  was  the  (ictive  part  of  the  remedy  of  John  M.  Crouse* 
of  New- York,  but  only  in  proper  doses ;  as  the  late  Dr.  David  Hosack 
recommended  it,  as  one  of  the  best  tonics  he  knew.  From  its  effect  in  the 
fifth  case,  I  feel  warranted  in  adding  my  testimony  (small  though  it  is)  to 
hiH.  I  would,  however,  candidly  state,  that  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part, 
when  it  can  be  done,  and  at  any  time  before  the  appearance  of  disease  there, 
IS  the  only  remedy  in  which  I  have  any  oMifidence ;  all  others  are  merelj 
auxiliaries.  They  act  on  the  mind ;  and  in  the  prostration  which  the  fear 
of  the  disease  produces,  tonics,  and  medicines  which  will  allay  the  nervous 
excitement  are  needed. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery 
eighteen  years,  without  a  case  of  actual  or  dreaded  hydrophobia ;  when,  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  of  November,  1836, 1  was  called  on  by  a  resident  of 
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this  township,  who  stated  that  his  brother,  R.  Stockbower,  was,  two  or  three 
days  previously,  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog ;  that  he  had  applied  to  Dr.  Critten- 
den, of  Dover,  now  deceased,  who  advised  him  to  return  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  get  a  physician  in  his  own  place  to  attend  him,  but  not  to  rest 
satisfied  till  he  had  the  bitten  part  cut  out  clean  ;  he  requested  me  to  call  on 
Dr.  Hedges,  then  of  this  village,  now  deceased,  and  consult  with  him*  and 
between  us  to  do  the  best  we  could  for  the  safety  of  his  brother.  X  did  so, 
and  the  result  of  our  united  opinions  was  to  remove  the  bitten  parts,  and 
then  put  him  on  the  remedies  stated  below.  I  repaired  to  the  house,  before 
day,  and  removed  seven  pieces,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ;  applied  simple 
cerate,  with  occasionally  the  green  cerate  to  keep  the  parts  discharging  for 
a  month  or  more;  and  gave,  internally,  the  sub-acetate  of  copper,  in  doses 
which  would  be  easily  retained  in  the  stomach,  three  times  a  day,  "with  a 
pretty  strong  infusion  of  Scutellaria.  This  treatment  was  followed  for 
about  a  month,  the  man  had  no  bad  symptoms,  and  is  now  a  healthy  man. 

Case  2.  Not  long  after — but  I  have  kept  no  notes  which  would  give  me 
the  precise  time — J.  Hindersbot  applied  to  me.  He  had  been  bitten  on 
the  hand ;  the  skin  was  abraded ;  a  similar  treatment  to  the  above  was 
adopted. 

Case  S.  2dd  of  June,  1836,  Capt.  M.  Cox  was  bitten  on  the  hand  bj  his 
own  dog.  This  dog,  afler  biting  him,  passed  over  about  three  miles  of 
road,  and  through  the  village  of  Lafayette,  biting,  or  attempting  to  bite, 
every  living  thing  which  came  in  his  way ;  he  was  there  killed  and  thrown 
into  the  creek.  The  captain  hearing  that  a  dog  had  been  killed,  supposed 
to  be  his,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact,  dragged  the  creek  for  several  hours,  tiU 
he  Ibund  the  body  which  proved  to  be  that  of  his  own  dog.  He  came  to  me 
wet,  weary  and  sad.  I  stated  to  him  my  former  experience,  such  as  it  was, 
and  gave  him  as  much  hope  as  I  honestly  could.  The  piece  wA  cat  oat ; 
the  copper  and  scullcap  was  given,  as  in  the  other  cases.  This  treatment  was 
pnrsned  for  about  a  week  or  more,  when  a  clergyman  recommended  an  ap- 
plication to  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  county,  who  was  said  to  possess  a 
Tslaable  remedy.  This  physician  wrote  a  letter  to  me  and  Dr.  Hedges, 
stating  his  remedy ;  which  was — 

R.     Mild  chloride  of  mercury,  grs.  yj. ; 
Hydrochloric  acid,  gtt  xij. ; 
Alcohol,  f.  oz.  iij. — M. 
Commence  with  half  a  tea-spoonful,  to  be  increased  to  a  whole  one  if  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  and  continued  till  the  system  is  brought  under  a  mei^ 
cnrial  influence ;  this  to  be  preceded  by  a  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel,  which 
Is  to  be  followed  by  a  full  dose  of  laadanum. 

By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hedges,  this  remedy  was  substituted  for  the  copper, 
whidi,  with  the  scallcap,  was  continaed  for  about  three  weeks.  By  the  use 
of  this  there  was  a  slight  ptyalism  produced.     My  patient  is  still  a  heartj 
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Ca8B  4.  About  August  of  the  same  year, Mathera,  of  Westtown« 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Lafayette,  on  his  way  to  Easton,  Fa.,  to 
consult  Dr.  Saylor,  a  celebrated  witch  doctor  and  empiric  Several  gentle- 
men of  that  village  advised  him  to  abandon  his  journey  and  to  apply  to  me, 
which  he  did  that  day.  He  was  bitten  on  the  hand  by  his  own  dog,  a  day 
or  two  before.  The  dog  he  chained  up  at  home.  I  cut  out  the  piece ;  gave 
him  the  cerates  and  copper  pills,  with  the  scullcap,  as  used  in  the  former 
eases.  He  went  home  satisfied.  On  his  return,  however,  finding  that  his 
dog  died  raving  mad,  and  induced  by  the  advice  of  officious  persons,  he 
rested  not  till  he  had  seen  Dr.  Saylor,  a  distance  of  about  seventy  miles. 
But,  being  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  finding  that  Saylor  put  him 
off  with  some  nostrum,  which  he  supposed  could  not  reach  his  system  as  a 
remedial  agent,  he  returned  from  him  dissatisfied ;  and  on  his  way  home 
called  again  on  me  for  some  more  scullcap,  which  I  gave  him.  lie  prom** 
ised  to  continue  my  plan  of  treatment,  and  to  advise  his  family,  if  any 
symptoms  should  show  themselves  like  the  approach  of  the  disease,  that  they 
should  immediately  call  on  me  ;  and  as  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since, 
though  but  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  I  conclude  he  continued  well. 

Case  5.  October  3,  1840,  a  daughter  of  S.  Ward  was  sent  to  me.  She 
was  a  delicate  child,  of  about  8  years  of  age.  She  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by 
a  dog ;  a  single  tooth  appeared  to  have  penetrated  through  a  thin  stocking 
and  into  the  leg  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  A  physician  had  put  some  cor- 
rosive substance  into  the  wound,  which  had  (or  else  the  tooth)  produced  a 
tnmefaction  in  the  part  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  I  removed  the  tu« 
mifled  part,  at  the  centre,  sufRciently  deep  to  pass  the  knife  some  distance 
below  the  part  injured  by  the  tooth ;  and  put  her  on  the  treatment  pursued 
in  most  of  the  other  cases,  viz.,  simple  and  green  cerates  to  the  wound ;  the 
copper  and  scullcap  internally.  Upon  this  treatment  the  child  appeared  ta 
acquire  a  new  development  of  her  frame,  and  renovation  of  her  constitution, 
and  from  being  a  weak,  feeble  child,  became  a  ruddy-cheeked  girl ;  and,  as-- 
tonishingly  to  me,  she  became  so  attached  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  appa^ 
rent  harshness  of  the  operation  of  removing  the  piece  in  the  tumified  and 
inflamed  state  in  which  it  was,  that  for  some  years,  when  she  came  to  our 
Tillage,  she  would  not  be  satisfied  without  calling  to  see  me.  She  is  now  a 
promising  young  lady. 

I  have  now  to  record  another  case,  which,  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
patient  and  parents,  and  from  the  interference  of  a  neighboring  physician,  (a 
physician  to  whom  Dr.  Pennington  once  applied  the  epithet  of  Ishmaelite,) 
gave  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  others. 

Case  6.  June  1,  1843,  J.  Groover,  a  lad  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age^ 
was  bitten  near  the  hip,  through  thin  summer  clothes,  by  a  dog  which  had 
bitten  several  animals :  (these  animals  all  subsequently  went  mad.)  Ha 
was  brought  to  me.  The  skin  was  abraded,  but  no  appearance  that  blood 
had  been  drawn.     I  removed  a  piece  of  the  skin  ;  put  him  on  the  mercurial 
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course,  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of  Captain  Cox,  in  the  form  recommended 
in  the  prescription  I  bad  received  as  above  stated — it  being  the  same  form 
nearly  as  given  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Francis,  for  children — with  very  strict  direc- 
tions, and  promised  to  visit  him  occasionally ;  but  his  brother  wished  me  not 
to  put  them  to  that  expense  ;  promising  to  inform  me,  should  anything  occur 
requiring  my  attendance.  Tliis  c^ise  has  given  a  useful  lesson  to  me,  never 
again  to  give  medicine  to  a  person  who  is  unwilling  to  have  the  necessai'y 
attendance  during  its  administration ;  for  they  invariably  complain  most  of 
want  of  attendance,  if  through  their  own  carelessness  any  untoward  acci" 
dent  occurs. 

About  the  first  of  •July,  on  an  extremely  hot  day,  he  was  brought  to  my 
house,  in  my  absence,  in  a  large  open  wagon,  and  word  left  to  visit  him  the 
next  day,  which  I  did.  I  found  him  with  considerable  fever,  and  a  swell' 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  skin  much  flushed  and  red.  I  prescribed 
febrifuge  medicine,  and  liniment  to  the  neck.  In  two  days,  an  abscess  had 
formed  on  the  neck,  which  I  opened ;  then  his  skin  showed  an  appearance 
very  much  resembling  scarlatina.  I  was  told  by  his  mother,  that  previously 
to  his  complaining,  he  had  bathed  in  a  pond  near  the  house,  which  the  lad 
denied  ;  but  he  being  of  a  high  temper,  and  appearing  to  have  had  much  of 
his  own  way,  I  rather  inclined  to  favor  the  statement  of  the  mother.  I  was 
subsequently  better  satisfied  from  the  statements  of  several  respectable  per- 
sons, who  had  seen  him  bathe  several  times,  that  my  decision  was  well  form- 
ed. The  physician  above  alluded  to  raised  an  alarm ;  stated  that  I  had 
given  the  lad  poison,  which  had  produced  mercurial  erythema,  (although  he 
had  been  on  its  use  for  a  month,  without  producing  any  derangement  or  even 
ptyaliam,)  while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  fever  and  disease  of  the  skin  was 
produced  by  the  locking-up  of  the  surface  by  the  baths,  and  subsequent  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  in  travelling  in  an  open  wagon,  about  twelve  miles, 
on  a  very  hot  day,  with  many  other  irritating  causes.  It  is  needless  to  de- 
tail the  treatment  for  this  new  disease,  which  was  on  general  principles. 
He  got  well  as  soon  as  could  be  expected,  and  is  now  in  good  health. 

Newton,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Strychnine  in  large  doses  acts  on  the  spinal  mai'row  solely ;  yet  there  is 
neither  pain  nor  twitching  along  the  spine ;  it  is  only  at  the  extremity  of  the 
limbs  that  physiological  phenomena  occur. 

Symptoms,  then,  which  betray  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  are  not  exhib- 
ited about  that  organ  itself,  or  along  the  parts  to  which  it  sends  the  power  of 
motion.     [  Tanguerel  an  lead  disecues,'] 
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QUACKERT. 

We  propose  from  time  to  time  to  speak  of  the  different  forms  of  Quack- 
ery, in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it.  In  the  Boston  Transcript  we  find 
some  articles  upon  this  subject,  from  which  we  offer  extracts  instead  of  our 
own  thoughts.  It  is  understood  that  the  writer  is  a  lawyer,  his  nom  d$ 
plume  being  <<  a  sexton  of  the  old  school."  .In  No.  113  of  '^  dealings  with 
the  dead,"  he  sajs : 

^  There  is  nothing  marvellous  in  the  existence  of  quackery,  if  we  recognize 
the  maxim  of  M.  Sorbiere,  in  his  Relation  d*une  Voyage  en  Angleterre^  p.  155, 
homo  est  animal  eredvlum  et  mendax — man  is  a  credulous  and  Ijring  animaL 
David  said,  that  all  men  were  liars ;  but,  as  this  is  found  in  one  of  hit 
lyrics,  and  he  admits  that  he  uttered  it  in  haste,  it  may  be  fairly  carried  to 
the  account  of  poetica  Ucentia,  With  no  more,  however,  than  a  moderate 
alloyrance  for  man's  notorious  diathesis,  towards  lying  for  pleasure  or  profit ; 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  credulity  sliould  preserve  its  relative  level,  as  it 
^oe8y  and  ever  has  done,  since  the  world  began.  Many,  who  will  not  go  an 
inch  with  the  Almighty,  without  a  sign,  will  deliver  their  noses,  for  safe 
keeping,  into  the  hands  of  a  charlatan,  and  be  led  by  him,  blind-fold,  to  the 
charnel  house.  Take  away  credulity,  and  the  world  would  speedily  prove  an 
exhausted  receiver  for  all  manner  of  quackery." 

The  following,  we  apprehend,  gives  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
educated  men  are  so  often  found  to  encourage  empiricism.  We  once  availed 
ourself  of  the  columns  of  a  religious  newspaper  to  protest  against  a  lauda- 
tion of  hydropathy  which  had  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  Afterward  we 
received  a  dogmatical  admonetur  from  the  reverend  editor,  which  not  only 
afforded  us  amusement,  but  convinced  us  that  he  too  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter. 

^<  Ignorance  is  the  hotbed  of  credulity.  This  axiom  is  not  the  less  respect- 
able because  the  greatest  philosophers  occasionally  place  confidence  in  the 
veriest  fools,  and  do  their  bidding.  Wise  and  learned  men,  beyond  the  pale 
of  their  professional  pursuits,  or  peculiar  studies,  are,  very  frequently,  the 
simplest  of  simple  folk^non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  Ignorance  must  be 
yery  common,  for  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  have  not  proceeded  so 
far  in  the  great  volume  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  that  profitable  but  hu- 
miliating chapter,  whose  perusal  is  likely  to  stimulate  their  energies  by  con- 
vincing them  that  they  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.  Credulity  must 
therefore  be  very  common."  , 

But  our  sexton  continues  to  discourse  in  this  way : 

^  In  a  dissertation  before  the  Medical  Society,  in  June,  1328,  Dr.  George 
Cheyne  Shattuck,  after  setting  forth  a  melancholy  catalogue  of  the  troubles 
and  perplexities  of  the  medical  profession,  concludes  by  saying,  that  ^  all 
these  trials  to  which  the  physician  is  subjected,  do  not  equal  that  whioh 
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proceeds  from  the  uncertainitf  of  the  healing  art."  When  we  contrast  this  can- 
did ftvowal  from  an  accomplished  and  experienced  phjvsician,  with  the  splen- 
did promises  and  infallible  assurances  of  empirics — with  their  balms  of  Gil- 
tad,  panaceas  and  elixirs  of  everlasting  life — we  cannot  marvel  that  the  lar- 
ger part  of  all  the  invalids,  in  this  uncertain  and  credulous  world,  fly  from 
those  conservative  professors  who  promise  nothing,  to  such  as  will  assure 
them  of  a  perfect  relief  from  their  maladies,  no  matter  how  complicated  or 
chronic  they  may  be — with  four  words  of  inspiriting  import — no  cure  no 

PAT. 

I  am  no  physician  ;  my  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  presented  ex  cathedra- 
but  the  averment  of  Dr.  Shattuck  is,  I  presume,  to  be  viewed  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  the  opinion  of  an  honorable  man,  who  would  rather  clainoi  too 
little  than  too  much  for  his  own  profession  ;  who  would  rather  perform  more 
than  he  has  promised,  than  promise  more  than  he  can  perform.  If  the  reg- 
ularly bred  and  educated  physician  complains  of  uncertainty,  none  but  a 
madman  would  seek  for  its  opposite,  in  the  palace  or  the  kennel  of  a  quack, 
for  the  charlatan  may  occasionally  be  found  in  either. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  I  suppose,  by  the  regular  doctor,  is  to-ascertain 
what  the  disease  is.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  very  last  thing  thought  of  by  the 
charlatan.  He  is  spared  the  labor  of  all  pathological  enquiry,  for  all  his 
medicines  are,  fortunately,  panaceas.  Thus,  he  administers  a  medicine  for 
the  gout ;  the  patient  does  not  happen  to  have  the  gout,  but  the  gravel ;  it  is 
the  same  thing ;  for  the  physic,  like  our  almanacs,  was  calculated  for  differ- 
ent meridians." 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  us  to  find  educated  men  thus  speaking  out  the 
tmth  on  matters  concerning  which  they  often  err.  We  would  desire  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  for  every  blow  struck  in  our  fa\  or  by  those  who  ought  al- 
ways to  be  with  us,  but  ai*e  too  ready  to  oj)[)ose.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  their  influence  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  physician,  to  whom,  per- 
haps, not  without  seeming  justice,  it  is  objected  that  it  is  his  crafl  that  is  in 
danger. 


New-York  Register  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

A  new  journal  has  appeared  in  New- York  city,  under  this  name,  edited 
by  C-  D.  Griswold,  M.  D.  It  is  to  appear  twice  each  month,  and  each 
namber  contains  sixteen  pages.  Price,  one  dollar.  We  wish  it  the  great- 
est success,  and  that  it  may  have  a  large  circulation,  not  only  among  physi- 
cians but  pharmaceutists.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  transferred  an  article 
from  it  to  our  pages,  and  desire  to  commend  the  suggestions  there  made  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  our  readers. 

In  justice  to  the  N.  II.  Journal,  we  must  noticci  a  statement  made  by  the  ed- 
itor in  his  salutatory,  with  somewhat  of  a  jaunty  air,  viz:  that  the  Register  is 
the  cheapest  journal  in  the  world.  This  statement,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
We  find  by  measurement,  with  liberal  allowance  to  the  Register,  that  each 
page  of  the  journal  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty  more  ems  than 
each  page  of  that  periodical ;  so  that  if  we  give  but  twenty-eight  pages,  it 
is  in  reality  more  than  a  page  more  of  matter  each  month  than  is  afforded 
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by  this  cheapest  journal  in  the  world.  To  saj  nothing  of  other  periodicals, 
we  apprehend  that  the  Register  must  yield  to  the  other  dollar  journals,  the 
Med.  News  and  Library,  and  the  Northern  Lancet,  As  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  confes^we  should  rather  have  a  smaller  quantity  of  matter,  and 
have  it  printed  more  clearly  tha^  have  been  the  only  two  numbers  we  have 
been  favored  with  at  the  interval  of  several  months,  and  which  have  sorely 
tried  our  eyes,  though  they  are  neither  weak  nor  old. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  claim  for  ourself  the  honor  of  editing  the 
cheapest  journal,  but  when  such  a  claim  is  put  forward  by  others,  we  must 
repel  it  as  unjust  to  us.  We  confess  our  ambition  would  be  rather  to  edit 
the  best  journal  in  the  world. 

A  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  kind  and  flattering  reception  the  journal  has  received  from  the  pro- 
fession, especially  of  our  own  state.  But  still  it  has  not  yet  received  that  sup- 
port which  is  necessary  to  insure  its  continuance  after  its  first  year.  From 
what  we  have  above  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  a  larger  amount  of 
matter  than  some  other  journals,  even  with  twenty-eight  pages,  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  our  plan  was  to  give  thirty.  This  we  are  ready  to  do 
when  sufficient  encouragement  is  given  us  to  warrant  it.  Let  us  suggest 
that  each  on^e  interested  in  the  matter,  use  a  little  exertion  to  increase  our 
list,  for  we  know  that  ^^  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle." 
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The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Centre  District  Society  was  held  at  Fish- 
erville,  on  the  23d  ult.  An  unusually  large  number  of  members  was  pres- 
ent. The  morning  was  occupied  in  revising  the  by-laws,  and  in  discuss- 
ing other  business  matters.  After  dining,  the  society  reassembled  and 
listened  to  interesting  dissertations  from  Drs.  E.  G.  Moore,  of  Concord,  and 
M.  D.  Senter,  of  Suncook  ;  the  subject  of  the  former  being  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  of  the  latter,  spermatorrhea. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  district  societies  preserve  their  organization 
and  continue  to  flourish,  though  they  are  no  longer  the  gates  through  which 
all  must  pass  who  would  enter  the  state  society.  Entire  independence  is 
the  true  policy. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Dover  Medical  Association,  holden  No- 
vember 6th,  1850,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
by  Dr.  N.  Martin,  and  unanimously  passed : 

Whereas,  a  member  of  this  association  has  been  taken  from  us  by  death, 
the  loss  of  whose  companionship  and  cooperative  powers  we  shall  sensibly 
feel  and  long  continue  to  regret — whose  walk  was  circumspect  and  whose 
reputation  was  without  a  blot,  and  whose  sympathies  were  coextensive  with 
the  requirements,  thd  honor  and  the  duties  of  the  profession,  therefore, 
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Besolved,  That  we  feel  deeply  the  lods  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  W.  Woodhouse,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
high  qualifications  for  professional  usefulnesSj^and  in  whom  gentleness  and 
worth  were  singularly  blended.  ^ 

JResolved,  That  we  mingle  our  heart-felt  condolence  with  the  bereaved 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  especially  with  the  anguished  wife  and  the 
stricken  mother ;  the  one  has  been  severed  from  the  object  of  her  early  and 
tenderest  affection,  the  other,  from  one  dear  as  her  own  heart,  and  on  whom 
she  had  hoped  to  lean  and  look  through  the  residue  of  her  earthly  pilgrim- 
age !     May  God  be  son  and  spouse,  and  siiccor  both. 

Sesolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  upon. 

the  Records  of  the  society,  and  that  the  secretary  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same 

to  the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  also  to  the  editor  of  the  New-Hampshire 

Journal  of  Medicine,  for  publication. 

J.  H.  PAUL,  Secretary. 
Dover,  JV.  If.y  November  15,  1850. 


Dartmouth  College. 


The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  at  Dartmouth  College,  were  held 
on  Nov.  5th  and  6th ; — Drs.  E.  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  and  A.  Smalley,  of 
Lyme,  being  present  as  delegates  from  the  N.  H.  State  Medical  Society. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  6th,  an  excellent  and  interesting  address  to  the 
graduating  class  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Spalding ;  after  which  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  President  of  the  College,  on  the 
following  gentlemen : 


Stephen  Bennett,       % 
John  Doe, 
Hadley  B.  Fowler, 
O.  J.  Hall, 
A.  Woodbury  Howe, 
Wm.  Henry  Martin, 
Samuel  Henry  Melcher, 
Albert  Newman, 
John  Stetson,  Jr., 


Calais,  Vt., 

Cabot,  Vt., 

Bristol, 

Northfield, 

Jaffrey, 

Goffstown, 

Meredith  Bridge, 

Felchville,  Vt., 

East-Abington,  Mass.,  *< 


Thesis  on  Scrofula. 

Pneumonitis. 
Pleuritis. 
Chlorosis. 
Erpipelas. 
Typhoid  fever. 
Tonics. 
Botany. 
Typhoid  fever. 
[Oom. 
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New-Hampshire  Register. 

This  useful  compendium  of  facts  connected  with  our  state,  has  made  its 
appearance  for  1851.  The  profession  will  find  in  it,  as  usual,  a  list  of  the 
physidans  in  the  state,  together  with  matter  of  more  general  interest 
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[Traiulated  for  the  N.  H.  Jonnuil  of  Medicine.] 

It  is  not  bur  purpose  under  this  head  to  study  all  the  means  which  have 
been  used  with  advantage  to  combat  the  spasmodic  or  nervous  state,  but 
only  the  pharmaceutic  agents  which  enjoj  the  specific  property  of  producing 
a  happy  modification  of  certain  disorders  of  innervation,  and  that  in  a  direct 
manner  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  appreciable  action  'between  the 
drug  and  its  effect  If,  without  restricting  ourselves  to  the  natural  limits  of 
antispasmodic  medication,  properly  so  called,  we  should  wish  to  include  in 
this  chapter  the  whole  of  the  means  which  under  different  circumstances 
may  properly  be  used  for  the  cure  of  spasms,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  materia  medica.  Two  examples  will  explain  our  meaning. 
A  woman,  hitherto  healthy,  is  attacked  by  certain  nervous  disorders,  as  pal- 
pitations, dyspnoea,  convulsive  movements,  capriciousness,  and  a  feeling  of 
constriction  of  the  throat.  Afterwards,  she  complains  of  a  feeling  of  reple- 
tion, and  after  some  days  loses  her  appetite,  (the  temperature  has  been  for 
some  time  increased,)  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick,  yellow  coat — is 
flat  and  trembling,  there  is  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  nausea.  Observe 
that  this  woman,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  now  experiences  these  nervous 
sensations,  and  that  they  have  arisen  only  after  the  appearance  of  a  bilious 
state,  and  in  degrees  exactly  proportioned  to  its  increase  and  duration.  You 
prescribe  an  emetic ;  a  great  quantity  of  bile  is  thrown  off,  and  the  next 
day  all  the  saburral  symptoms,  with  the  apparently  more  serious  nervous 
accompaniments,  have  entirely  disappeared.  Must  we  on  this  account  con- 
sider the  tartarized  antimony  or  the  ipecacuanha  as  antispasmodic  ?    No  one 
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would  think  of  it, 'although  thej  have  cured  a  spasmodic  state,  which,  how- 
ever, was  brought  on  by  a  cause  which  they  have  removed,  and  which, 
by  its  removal,  restores  the  woman  to  that  state  in  which  she  had  never 
been  troubled  with  nervous  disorders ;  the  very  condition  of  the  existence  of 
these  no  longer  remaining,  viz.  the  gastric  troubles.  We  might  go  on  to 
consider  bloodletting,  purgatives,  tonics,  and  the  remedies  adapted  to  differ- 
ent conditions,  and  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions. 

There  is  another  nervous  woman,  subject  to  spasms,  and  who  presents  the 
same  symptoms  as  the  first,  except  the  bilious  state.  Here  the  spasm  is  es- 
sential and  primitive ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  began  before  it,  and  it  is  the 
whole  diseaae.  You  give  hsdf  a  drachm  of  valerian,  and  immediately  all  is 
right,  without  there  having  been  between  the  two  facts, — ^the  administration 
of  the  valerian,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  nervous  troubles, — room  to  slip 
m  the  smallest  organic  phenomenon  to  serve  as  a  point  or  means  of  expla- 
nation. Clearly  they  are  bound  closely  together,  and  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  first  example  it  is  very  evident  that  the  administration  of  an  anti- 
spasmodic would  not  have  been  entirely  without  influence  upon  the  nervous 
state.  But  this  influence  would  have  been  imperfect — momentary,  though 
real,  since  the  nervous  state  13  very  distinct  from  the  saburral  element. 
This,  however,  having  been  the  determining  condition  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  more  correct  to  attempt  its  removal  by  means  especially  adapted  to  ef- 
fect it 

In  our  second  example,  the  spasm  was  simple,  and  there  was  no  obstacle 
to  be  removed  before  reaching  it.  Moreover,  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  direct 
means,  which  possesses  the  power  of  restoring  the  deranged  innervation  in 
itself,  and  without  having  recourse  to  intermediate  assistance.  This  needs 
explanation.  We  observe,  however,  that  if  some  antispasmodics  exist,  which 
join  to  this  property  a  clearly  exciting  action,  we  ought  not  to  give  exclu- 
sive credit  to  that  which  usually  is  of  no  effect.  In  our  study  of  stimulant 
medication,  we  saw  that  if  it  is  sometimes  antispasmodic,  it  is  so  seconda- 
rily, and  by  a  physiological  mechanism  difierent  from  the  action  of  valerian 
and  the  fetid  gums,  for  instance. 

It  is  not  enough  thus  to  have  circumscribed  the  means  of  antispasmodic 
medication.  The  same  care  must  be  taken  in  the  differeiit  morbid  conditions 
whicfc  are  the  subjects  of  this  treatment.  But  here  we  are  forced  to  enter 
the  domain  of  general  and  special  pathology.  Then  let  us  enter  it.  Ther- 
apeutics is  the  science  of  indications,  and  all  which  will  explain  them  is  in 
its  sphere. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  diseases  of  which  we  speak  have 
been  violently  dethroned.  They  have  been  called  fictitious,  and  have  been 
banished  to  the  crowd  of  symptoms  or  signs  of  different  pathological  states, 
almost  entirely  local,  and  at  which  the  treatment  has  been  aimed.  Unfor- 
taaateiy,  nature  does  not  submit  to  this  convenient  simplification.     It  is 
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more  than  tvro  thousand  yean  since,  voder  the  inflnence  of  firoah  ivfRfea- 
sions,  the  school  of  Cos  accuratelj  sketched  them  with  their  most  essential 
traits.  From  Cos  to  Leyden,  from  Leyden  to  Montpellier,  they  have  pre* 
served  their  peculiar  physiognomy,  their  especial  characteristics — only  more 
numerous,  more  complicated,  more  osurping  in  our  day,  afker  having  been 
increased  and  multiplied  by  all  which  has  been  and  continaally  is  added  to 
them  by  the  physical  and  moral  revolutions  of  the  peopk,  which  we  call 
civilization. 

This  class  of  diseases  intrude  themselves  everywhere ;  they  compHeale 
other  maladies— embarrass  and  retard  their  progress— -prevent  their  natoral 
solution — their  tendencies  to  cure ;  and  if  Hippocrates  saw  so  much  of  eri- 
sis  and  so  much  regularity  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  which  he  has  left  as 
an  account ;  if  his  therapeutics  was  so  simple,  ao  expectant,  it  is  because 
the  number  and  gravity  of  spasmodic  affections  were  then  muoh  less,  and 
Nature  could  exert  advantageously,  and  without  obstacle,  all  the  plenitnda 
and  harmony  of  her  forces ;  for  as  digestion,  or*  the  function  of  natritioByis 
better  accomplished  while  there  is  quiet  of  the  system,  than  in  the  midst  of 
disorders  of  innervation,  so  also,  fevers  or  in^ammations  arrive  at  their  limh 
with  a  more  connected  train  of  phenomena,  and  with  courses  muoh  more 
easily  calculated,  when  least  disturbed  by  nervous  disorders. 

If  this  were  the  place,  we  would  draw,  from  this  simple  observation,  re- 
flections of  immense  importance,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  As  this 
subject,  though  old,  and  profoundly  investigated  by  ancient  authors,  is  new 
and  full  of  novelty  in  respect  of  the  present  order  of  minds,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  define  what  we  mean  by  spasms^  nervotu  statey  tpcumodie 
state,  (we  use  these  expressions  synonymously,)  and  especially  as  we  would 
endeavor  to  distinguish  this  class  of  diseases  from  a  crowd  of  others,  which 
nosolc^ts  have  placed  by  its  side,  from  a  superficial  examination  and  from 
coarse  resemblances  in  the  symptoms.  This  being  done,  we  will  consider  the 
antispasmodics  in  their  relations ;  Ist,  to  the  primitive  nervous  state,  consti* 
tuting  in  itself  the  whole  disease ;  2nd,  to  the  nervous  state,  as  an  element, 
complicating  in  the  first  place  acute,  and  afterwards,  chronic  affections ;  8d, 
with  the  nervous  state,  so  far  as  it  is  a  symptom  of  these  two  classes  of  dis^ 
orders.  We  will  close  by  some  general  considerations  upon  these  remedies, 
viewed  separately,  and  compared  with  other  classes  of  therapeutic  agents, 
as  to  their  mode  of  administration. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  has  ever  thought  to  inquire  why  the  physidans 
of  former  ages  gave  to  certain  spasmodic  affections  the  name  of  pau%(m$ 
(passio  hysterica,  passio  hypochondriaca,  passio  dyspaoica,  passio  mesentericay 
&G.,  &c)  Everybody  has  supposed  that  it  was  with  them  an  expression 
equivalent  to  disease.  Yet  they  have  never  said,  passio  erjfsipslaiosa,  pas* 
sio  febriUs  hiUoiOy  passio  sdrrhosa,  ^bc  Bat  such  profound  observers  have 
a  motive.    May  it  not  be,  that  what  we  call  affections,  fesHngSy  instinetins 
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phenomena^  epring  from  the  same  sonroes  as  essential  spasms ;  give  rise  to 
analogous  disorders ;  follow,  in  a  word,  the  same  physiological  laws,  and  in  fact 
only  differ  in  their  determinate,  or  occasional  causes,  and  consequently  their 
final  end  ?  We  cannot  doubt  it,  and  this  is  one  of  those  facts  which  most 
clearly  show  the  admirable  sagacity  of  the  ancients.  Without  knowing  it, 
Hippocrates,  Democritus,  Galen,  almost  all  the  Arabic  physicians,  and  those 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  especially  Riviere,  EttmuUer,  Hoffman,  Saavages, 
Cullen,  &C.,  Ac. ;  in  our  day,  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  have  in  their  theories  of 
spasms  sketched  that  of  the  passions  and  instinctive  actions.  On  the  other 
sidoy  Bichat,  Gabanis^,  Broussais,  in  developing  the  only  true  theory  of  the 
passions  and  of  instinctive  actions,  have  wonderfully  exposed  that  of  idio- 
pathic spasms. 

And  here  we  say,  that  the  instinctive  movements,  like  idiopathic  spasms, 
arise  from  the  different  centres  of  organic  life.  Both  are  independent  of  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  the  will.  Some  examples,  drawn  from  observation  of  man  in  health, 
and  uniting,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  with  phenomena  of  the  same  class, 
but  belonging  to  the  pathological  state,  and  ranked  without  difficulty  with 
spasms,  will  show  us  more  clearly  their  nature,  and  justify  the  proposition 
above  announced. 

A  man  is  for  some  time  shut  up  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat ;  or,  still  better,  he  is  oppressed  with  ennui,  sorrow,  want  of  sleep ;  in 
short,  by  some  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  is  imperfectly  accomplished.  Suddenly,  a  vague  and  undefined 
anxiety  appears  to  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  his  chest,  and,  without  the 
participation  of  his  will,  the  respiration  is  a  little  accelerated,  the  jaws  sep- 
arate gradually  and  somewhat  convulsively,  all  the  mascles  of  inspiration 
act,  and  by  this  fortunate  spasm  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  comes  to  sat- 
isfy the  imperious  demands  of  hsematosis.  If  these  oppressive  influences 
have  acted  for  a  longer  time,  if  the  ennui  has  been  more  profound,  to  the 
first  group  of  symptoms  pandiculations  are  added  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  forced, 
and,  as  it  were,  tetanic  extension  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  a  peculiar  dis- 
tortion of  the  face.  If  the  cause  and  end  of  these  efforts  was  not  physiologic, 
no  one,  assuredly,  could  see  the  difference  from  a  spasm  or  a  convulsion. 
Tet  farther,  these  phenomena  figure  in  that  complication,  hysteria,  of  which 
they  are  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  then  cease  under  the  influence  of  an  anti- 
spasmodic remedy — ether,  for  example.  What  difference,  besides  that  of  the 
cause,  distinguishes  the  sudden  palpitations,  with  heaving  of  the  chest,  op- 
pression, and  instantaneous  suffusion  of  the  cheeks,  which  suddenly  seize  a 
young  girl,  whose  modesty  is  offended,  and  the  same  phenomena  which  are 
also  one  of  the  thousand  caprices  of  the  spasmodic  affection  called  hysteria, 
and  vanish  almost  immediately  on  the  use  of  the  same  antispasmodic  When 
we  bring  together  the  numerous  influences  exerted  upon  the  innervation  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  by  afi'ections  of  the  mind,  whether  agree- 
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able  or  expaosive,  as  joj,  pleasure,  anger,  pride ;  whether  sad  and  concen* 
trative,  such  as  moral  pain,  fear,  fright,  &c. ;  when  we  bring  together,  we  say, 
the  divers  spasms  which,  under  the  name  of  asthma,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  hysteric  faintings,  precordial  anxiety,  flatulence,  dysphagia,  hiccough, 
nervous  aphonia,  intestinal  rumblings,  in  short  vapors,  and  seek  to  establish 
any  other  difference  between  them  than  that  of  the  determining  impression, 
and  the  duration,  which  is  always  subject  to  the  nature,  more  or  less  persistent 
of  this  impression,  every  one  sees  that  it  is  impossible. 

What  more  resembles  convulsions  than  the  incessant  and  involuntary  jac- 
titation,  which  torments  an  individual,  a  prey  to  some  visceral  maUxise,  but 
especially  dyspnoea.  In  a  great  number  of  diseases,  the  last  scenes  of  the 
agony  are  spasms  of  the  different  contractile  organs,  which  appear  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  cling  to  life.  In  mortis  agone  constiitUis,  convulsiones  sunt 
natur€e  uUima  eonanmina.  (Sauvages.) 

There  is  in  woman  a  physiological  act,  which,  in  our  eyes,  is  of  great 
value  in  the  investigation  of  the  point  of  departure  of  the  hysteric  attack, 
and  which  singularly  supports  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  uterine 
nervous  system  as  the  source  of  this  nervousness.    This  act  is  coition. 

Let  us  take  for  our  type  a  woman  who  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  im- 
pressions which  accompany  the  exercise  of  this  natural  function.  There 
are  quick  and  tumultuous  throbbings  at  the  praecordial  region,  deep  and  fre- 
quent respiration,  broken  and  inteivupted  sighs,  turning  up  of  the  balls  of 
the  eyes,  bending  back  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  clonic  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  pehis,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  sometimes  permanent,  some- 
times clonic,  but  always  involuntary  ;  at  last,  at  the  moment  of  consummation 
of  the  act,  starting  and  spasmodic  agitation  of  the  whole  muscular  system, 
suppressed  cries,  sometimes  complete  fainting ;  then  the  organism  falls  into 
a  state  of  resolution  and  languor,  which  leads  to  sleep. 

Do  we  not  see  that  we  have  described  the  second  degree  of  a  hysteric 
attack.  But  why,  if  not  because  the  hysteric  spasm  and  the  cynic  spasm 
(for  this  descriptive  and  true  name  has  been  given  to  the  movements  which 
take  place  during  coition,)  have  their  origin  in  the  same  source,  and  are  de- 
veloped after  the  same  laws. 

If  this  series  of  examples  would  not  suffice  to  prepare  our  readers  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  and  the  mechanism  of  idiopathic  spasmodic  affections, 
we  could,  by  multiplying  them,  show  that  all  the  spasms  of  the  pathological 
series  have  their  analogues  in  the  physiological  series,  but  always  with  this 
very  important  difference,  that  the  former,  arising  from  abnormal,  that  is, 
morbid  causes,  remaining,  increasing,  and  complicating  themselves  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pendstance  and  gravity  of  these  causes,  whether  predisposing 
or  occasional,  require,  at  length,  particular  means  to  remove  them,  while  the 
second  cease  as  soon  as  the  occasion  which  excited  them  has.  been  by  them 
eliminated.    It  being  demonstrated  that  essential  spasms  have  the  same 
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soarce a<  the in^tinctiv^e  action^,  viz:  the  different  viscera,  or  organs  of  gen- 
eral life,  we  have  in  this  characteristic  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  but 
especially,  and  this  is  the  object  of  this  chapter,  we  have,  as  we  shall  see,  ex- 
cellent criteria  of  therapeutic  indications. 

Novp^  let  us  attempt  a  definition.  Essential  spasms  arise  from  primitive* 
and,  ordinarily,  apyretic  disorders  of  the  innervation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
viscera  concerned  in  the  process  of  nutrition  and  repi'oduction ;  disorders 
which,  carried  to  the  extent  of  erethism,  increased  excitability,  and  functional 
alterations  of  these  viscera,  pve  rise  to  that  crowd  of  evils  known  under 
the  name  of  hysteria^  and  which  take  that  of  spasmodic  convuUians  when 
they  go  so  far  as  lo  excite  involuntary  contractions  and  partial  or  general  ir^ 
regularity  in  the  movements  of  the  muscles  habitually  subjected  to  the  reg- 
ulating influence  of  the  will. 

These  somewhat  extended  preliminaries,  which  may  appear  foreign  to  our 
subject,  were  indispensable  in  the  study  of  antispasmodic  medication,  because 
any  one  who  has  not  endeavored  to  arrange  these  therapeutic  agents  by  the 
side  of  the  special  morbid  states,  which  indicate  their  use,  and  to  fix  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment,  hurls  them  indiscriminately  against  all  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  attributes  to  the  treatment  itself  the  ill  success 
which  is  usually  due  to  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  case.  If  nosologists 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  and  in  the  classification  of  neuroses 
had  availed  themselves  of  all  the  charaAeri sties  of  these  affections,  includ- 
ing those  fundamental  ones  drawn  from  different  modes  of  treatment,  they 
would  also  have  spared  us  the  necessity  of  saying  to  which  of  their  spasms 
the  remedies  of  which  we  treat  are  but  rarely  applicable.  Of  this  number 
are  the  primitive  neuroses  of  hea^ng,  sight,  <&c.,  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  the  va- 
rious metallic  tremors,  primitive  delirium,  the  different  varieties  of  insanity, 
hypochondria,  (a  disease  so  different  from  hysteria,)  hydrophobia,  the  neu- 
ralgias, lead  colic,  &c.  &c 

According  to  Finel,  the  neuroses  curable  by  antispasmodic  remedies  are 
those  which  he  calls  neuroses  of  digestion,  of  respiration,  of  circulation  and 
of  generation,  all  ranked  by  CuUen  under  the  name  of  spasms  of  the  vital 
and  of  the  natural  functions,  excepting  always  certain  affection8>  where  the 
spasm  is  only  an  element,  and  not  the  whole  disease,  as  dysentery,  whoop- 
ing cough,  pyrosis,  cholera  morbus.  Let  us  remark  that  the  neuroses  whi^ 
we  have  excluded  from  the  list  of  primitive  spasms,  alone  within  reach  of 
our  antispasmodics,  all  want  the  essential  character  (the  source  of  the  amrOf 
which  always  rises  from  organs  enclosed  in  the  two  great  splanchnic  cavities,) 
which  we  assigned  to  them,  and  resemble  them  in  one  respect  only,  vub  :  the 
nervous  irregularities,  without  lesion  of  structure,  and  the  convulsive  move- 
ments. But  as  these  symptoms  are  the  most  salient  and  prominenty  it  is  upoa 
these  that  the  onion  of  two  very  distinct  classes  of  disease  has  been  foonded. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Willis,  Glisson,  Baglivi,  and  later,  Haller  and  Gall,  are 
the  authors  of  this  confusion. 
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Ist.  AnHspatmodics  in  their  reicUion  to  tJie  primitive  nervom  state  when 
constituiing  in  itself  tite  whole  disease  to  be  combatted. 

As  to  valerian,  asafcetida,  gum  ammoniac,  ether,  t&c,  &c.,  we  have  already 
stated  the  most  important  indications,  for  these  antispasmodic  substances ; 
it  remains  for  us,  however,  to  express  some  general  ideas  upon  the  degrees 
of  affinity  and  disagreement  which  exist  between  certain  spasms  and  certain 
antispasmodics.  That  nothing  may  escape  us,  we  will  arrange,  as  in  a  gal- 
lery, in  the  order  of  their  importance,  sketches  of  the  primitive  spasmodic 
state,  and  especially  show  the  relations  which  exist  to  certain  therapeutic 
agents  which  we  shall  study. 

Ist.  ExcitaMlity^  {mobilite,)  To  begin  with,  let  us  pause  a  moment,  and 
ask  what  is  nervous  excitability  ?  It  is  a  state  intermediate  to  spasm  and 
normal  visceral  innervation.  It  borders  on  the  hysterical  state,  immediately 
preceding  it,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  it,  and  renuires  only  an  increased 
intensity  of  its  phenomena,  or  the  contact  of  the  slightest  cause,  to  raise 
itself  to  it.  Nervous  excitability  is  very  frequently  only  the  highest  degree 
of  predisposition  to  spasms.  It  is  this  state  exaggerated,  and  ready  to  pass 
into  the  disease  at  the  least  shock.  It  is  constitutional  in  women.  Hoffman 
has  described  it  admirably ;  and  Grorter  also,  under  the  title  of  excitability,  has 
capitally  shown  its  conditions  and  appearance.  In  most  persons,  it  is  acquired 
and  accidental.  An  easy  and  luxuriant  life,  idleness,  prolonged  dieting,  con- 
valescence from  severe  diseases,  excessive  evacuations  of  all  kinds,  (but  espe- 
cially of  blood,)  natural  and  artificial,  chagrin,  fear,  all  the  depressing  passions, 
hypochondria,  the  abuse  of  too  warm  baths,  everything  which  debilitates, 
in  a  word,  (a  very  important  fact)  everything  that  weakens  the  cerebral  en- 
ergy, by  exalting  visceral  innervation,  and  making  it  predominate  injuriously^ 
produces  nervous  excitability.  We  will  soon  make  this  proposition  clear  and 
distinct,  by  showing  how  it  is  deduced  from  observation.  There  is  sudden 
oppression  continuaJly  arising  from  the  epigastric  region,  precordial  anxiety^ 
flushes  of  heat  in  the  face,  involuntary  trembling  at  the  least  surprise — a  door 
shutting,  a  touch  or  unexpected  word  from  some  one  before  unobserved,  are 
the  causes  of  these  disproportionate  emotions.  Terrible  panics,  vain  and 
unreasonable  susceptibilities,  crying  without  cause,  excessive  pusillanimity^ 
a  disproportioned  influence,  exerted  by  a  slight  electric  discharge  in  the  at- 
mosphere, fright  approaching  syncope,  produced  by  the  fear  of  thunder,  or 
of  the  storm,  &c.,  &c.,  &c,  such  are  the  characteristics  by  which  we  re* 
cognize  nervous  excitability,  before  it  gives  rise  to  the  hysterical  state. 

This  organic  disposition,  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  is  susceptible  of  being 
combatted  and  palliated  by  antispasmodics.  Though  we  ought  not  to  hope- 
by  these  means  to  destroy  the  excitable  diathesis,  still  we  can,  when  it  ia 
extreme,  cause  its  most  inconvenient  accompaniments  to  disappear,  and  thus 
stop  the  immediate  invasion  of  hysteria.  It  will  almost  always  be  sufficient^ 
for  this  purpose,  to  take  every  morning  a  half  drachm  of  powdered  valerian^ 
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suspended  in  a  cup  of  the  infusion  of  bass-wood,  and  at  times  of  the  greatest 
excitability,  several  spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  of  ether,  or  a  glass  of  sugared 
water,  strongly  flavored  with  distilled  orange  flower  waters.  In  connection 
with  other  varieties  of  medication,  we  shall  point  out  the  means  of  curing 
radically  the  condition  of  excitability,  and  consequently  the  disorders  which 
it  occasions. 

C7b  be  continued,) 


COMPLETE  CASE  OF  PLACENTA  PRiEVIA. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor: 

If  the  following  lines  in  relation  to  a  case  of  Placenta  Praevia 
are  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  theoL 

Placenta  Praevia  has  been,  ever  since  its  nature  was  rightly  understood, 
considered  one  of  the  most  critical  states  to  which  the  parturient  woman  is 
exposed,  and  the  most  difficult  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  obstetrician  to 
manage.  A  large  amount  of  business  for  sixteen  years  past  has  afforded 
me  but  few  opportunities  of  encountering  these  most  grave  cases. 

The  patient,  Mrs.  H.,  aged  about  thirty,  when  about  seven  months  gone 
in  her  fourth  pregnancy,  was  subject  to  a  slight  haemorrhage,  without  any 
apparent  cause.  After  a  few  days  continuance  of  the  sanguineous  discharge, 
it  ceased  spontaneously.  In  about  four  weeks  the  haemorrhage  returned, 
being  more  abundant,  and  continued  much  longer  than  the  previous  attacks, 
but  ceased  afler  the  patient  took  her  bed  and  remained  quiet,  without  any 
further  treatment.  After  the  elapse  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  last 
attack,  she  was  awakened  out  of  her  sleep  by  a  discharge  of  blood,  which 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  At  this  period  of  the  case,  I  was  sent  for 
in  great  haste.  The  female  attendant,  much  alarmed  and  powerless,  had  aban- 
doned the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  was  a  graduate  of  the  female 
Medical  School  at  Boston  or  not  The  patient  at  this  time  was  pallid,  skin 
cool,  pulse  quick  and  frequent,  haemorrhage  considerable,  and  fainting.  On 
examination,  I  found  the  os  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  di- 
latable, and  as  far  as  I  could  examine  above  safely,  the  placenta  appeared 
situated  over  the  os,  and  detached  at  points,  from  whence  the  blood  flowed 
freely.  I  plugged  the  vagina  very  carefully  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  pre- 
viously introducing  a  lump  of  alum,  and  ordered  the  patient  complete  repose. 
After  a  few  hours,  the  patient  seemed  to  revive  a  little,  countenance  less  pallid, 
pulse  more  distinct    The  favorable  symptoms  were  of  short  duration ;  the 
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hiemorrhage  returned  profusely,  the  countenance  assumed  an  increased  pal- 
liditjr,  the  patient  being  much  alarmed  and  agitated.  The  case  demanded 
immediate  action,  and  I  gave  the  patient  a  large  dose  of  ergot,  and  set  about 
removing  the  tampons,  during  which  time  manj  large  clots  escaped  f^m 
the  vagina,  and  fluid  blood  flowed  freely.  The  patient  apparently  lifeless, 
I  passed  my  hand  boldly  through  the  placenta,  and  ruptured  the  membranes. 
The  liquor  amnii  escaped  with  considerable  force,  and  immediately  I  felt  a 
slight  uterine  contraction.  I  kept  my  hand  within  the  uterus,  and  pressed 
firmly  against  the  lacerated  portions  of  the  placenta,  which  served  as  an  effec^ 
tual  plug  to  the  bleeding  vessels.  In  this  situation  I  remained  until  the  child's 
head  descended  and  occupied  the  place  of  my  hand,  when  the  hemorrhage 
ceased.  In  one  half  hour  SLfier  the  perforation  of  the  placenta  and  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  the  mother  was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  child.  But  little 
blood  followed  the  delivery,  and  the  placenta,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  friction 
over  the  region  of  the  uterus,  soon  followed.  The  patient  appeared  blood- 
less and  exhausted ;  but  by  the  aid  of  stimulants,  such  as  brandy  and  water, 
rum,  &c.,  and  quiet  repose,  recovered  in  four  weeks  her  usual  health. 

In  all  cases,  after  delivery,  I  place  my  left  hand  upon  the  abdomen,  over 
the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  a  gentle  pressure,  with  a  rotatory  motion  of 
the  hand,  stimulates  the  uterus  to  contraction,  and  with  the  right  hand  I 
remove  the  placenta,  keeping  my  hand  firmly  pressed  on  the  uterus,  till  after 
the  placenta  is  taken.  Sut^h  a  course  I  have  pursued  for  many  years  and 
with  gratifying  results ;  seldom  troubled  with  hour-glass  contraction,  adhesions 
of  the  placenta  and  concealed  haemorrhages  which  prove  so  annoying  to  the 
young  practitioner.  I  have  had  a  few  cases  of  placenta  previa,  during  my 
practice,  and  my  course  of  treatment  lias  been  similar  to  the  above,  with 
slight  variations  as  the  symptoms  indicated.  The  result  of  the  treatment 
has  been  favorable  to  the  mothers,  and  most  of  the  children  have  been  born 
alive. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  different  opinions  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of 
placenta  prsevia,  and  all  have  their  zealous  advocates.  Some  approve  of  the 
practice  of  rupturing  the  membranes  and  turning  the  child,  while  others 
adhere  to  the  new  theory  of  separating  the  placenta  entirely  from  the  uterine 
surface,  as  a  means  of  checking  haemorrhage  in  placenta  previa.  Those  who 
approve  of  detaching  the  placenta  entirely  from  the  uterine  surface,  say  that 
the  hemorrhage  ceases  entirely  after  the  placenta  is  detached,  and  they  go 
into  a  physiological  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  hemorrhage  arises  from  the 
detached  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  not  from  the  uterine  sinuses.  This 
theory  may  be  true,  but  I  do  r»ot  believe  it.  I  would  inquire  of  the  advocates 
of  this  treatment,  from  whence  does  the  blood  flow  in  these  cases,  when  we 
have  concealed  hemorrhage  in  the  uterus,  after  the  placenta  has  been  re- 
moved, and  all  seems  to  be  going  on  well,  when  suddenly  the  patient  becomes 
pallid,  loss  of  vision,  cold  extremities,  swelling  of  the  abdomen  ensues,  and 
death  soon  follows.     Does  this  hemorrhage  arise  from  the  placenta?     The 
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treatmeot  of  placenta  pravia  is  important  to  every  medical  man  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  manage  sach  a  case,  and  every  physician  shoold  have  some 
fixed  principle  of  treatment  in  such  cases  of  emergency,  as  inefficiency  would 
be  attended  with  fatal  results. 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  read  in  your  Journal  of  Medicine 
the  expression  of  other  medical  men,  on  the  subject  of  placenta  prseyia, — 
their  opinions  and  treatment. 

J.  G.  GRAVES- 

NashmUe,  N.  H.  Dec.  U,  1850. 

[We  confess  that  our  own  preference,  in  cases  of  placenta  prssvia,  botb 
theoretically  and  practically,  is  for  turning  as  soon  as  the  mouth  of  the  uterus 
will  admit  the  hand ;  and  we  avoid  perforating  the  placenta,  for  the  reason 
that  it  removes  the  little  chance  of  life  remaining  to  the  child  by  allowing 
its  blood  to  escape  through  the  placental  vessels.  By  this  method,  too,  we 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  head  to  come  down,  but  having  found  the  feet, 
or  a  single  foot  before  rupturing  the  membranes,  the  whole  operation  is  speedily 
accomplished  and  the  patient  safe.  We  agree  most  cordially  with  Dr.  G. 
that  practitioners  should  be  decided  in  their  minds  what  mode  of  procedure 
to  adopt  in  these  cases ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  suddenly  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  hesitate  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient — Ed*'] 


QUACKERY. 

FROM   THE    BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

No  dass  of  men,  not  even  the  professors  of  the  wrangling  art,  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  more  universally  used  and  abused,  than  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  this  abuse  has  been 
occasioned,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pompous  air  and  papal  pretensions  of 
certain  members  of  the  faculty ;  for  the  irritation  of  disappointment  is  in 
the  ratio  of  encouragement  and  hope ;  and  the  tongue  of  experience  can 
have  little  to  say  of  the  infallibility  of  the  medical  art.  The  candid  admis- 
sion of  its  uncertainty,  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  in  his  dissertation,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  is  the  true  mode  of  erecting  a  barrier  between  honorable  and  intel- 
ligent practitioners  and  charlatans. 

The  opinion  of  Cato  and  of  Pliny  in  regard  to  the  art  is,  of  course,  to  be 
construed  with  an  allowance  for  its  humble  condition  in  their  day.  With 
the  exception  of  the  superstitious  and  even  magical  employment  of  roots 
and  herbs,  it  consisted,  essentially,  in  externals.    There  was  nothing  lil 
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sjstematic  noftologj.  Gato,  who  died  at  the  age  of  85,  U.  C.  605,  is  re- 
poirted  by  Plinj,  Lib.  XXIX,  cap.  7,  to  have  said  of  the  doctors,  in  a  letter 
to  his  son  Marcos — Juraruni  inter  m,  harbarotf  neeare  onrnei  medieituh^ 
They  have  sworn  among  themselves,  barbarians  as  they  are,  to  kill  as  aU 
with  their  physic  In  cap.  5,  of  the  same  book,  he  thus  expresses  his  opin- 
ion— mutatur  ar$  quoHdie^  toHe$  itUerpolu^  et  ingeniarum  GrecictJUOu  tm-» 
ptiQimur:  palamque  ett^  ut  quisque  inter  istoM  loquendo  poUeaty  imperatoren^ 
iiHeo  vita  noetrtB  neeisqite  Jieri :  eeu  vera  nan  miUia  gentium  tine  medieit 
degant — The  art  is  varying  from  day  to  day :  as  often  as  a  change  takes 
place,  we  are  driven  along  by  some  new  wind  of  doctrine  from  6reeoe« 
When  it  becomes  manifest  that  one  of  these  doctors  gains  the  ascendancy 
by  his  harangues,  he  becomes  upon  the  spot  the  arbiter  of  our  life  and 
death ;  as  though  there  wefe  not  thousands  of  the  nations  who  got  along 
without  doctors.  In  the  same  passage  he  says,  the  art  was  not  practiced 
among  the  Romans  until  the  six  hundredth  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city. 

The  healing  art  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  in  those  days  with  fire  and 
sword,  that  is,  with  the  knife  and  the  cautery.  In  cap.  6,  of  the  same  book, 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  U.  C.  585,  Romam  viniese — vulnerarium — mireque  gra^ 
twn  adventum  eju$  initio :  max  a  s^evitia  iecandi  urendique  tranii$$e  namen 
in  camificemy  et  in  Uedium  artem — there  came  to  Rome  a  surgeon,  who 
was  at  first  cordially  received,  but  shortly,  on  account  of  his  cuttings  and 
bnmings,  they  called  him  a  butcher,  and  his  art  a  nuisance. 

A  professional  wrestler,  who  was  unsuccessful  in  his  profession,  met  Dio- 
genes, the  Cynic,  as  we  are  told  by  Diog.  Laertius,  in  Vita,  Lib.  YI,  p.  60, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  given  up  wrestling,  and  taken  to  physic  '<  WeU 
doney"  said  the  philosopher,  <<  now  thou  wiU  he  able  to  throw  those  who  have 
thrown  theeJ* 

The  revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  pre- 
viously to  the  period  when  Pliny  composed  his  Natural  History,  are  cer- 
tainly remarkable.  Ghrysippus,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  overthrew  the  sys- 
teok  of  Hippocrates ;  £rasistratus  overthrew  the  system  of  Chrysippus ; 
the  Empirics,  or  Experimentalists,  overthrew,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
the  system  of  Erasistratus ;  Herophilus  did  the  very  same  thing  for  the 
Empirics;  Asclepiades  turned  the  tables  upon  Herophilus;  VexiusValens 
next  came  into  vogue,  as  the  leader  of  a  sect ;  then  Thessalus,  in  Nero^s  age, 
opposed  all  previous  systems ;  the  system  of  Thessalus  was  overtiirown  by 
Crinas  of  Marseilles,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — ^which  chapter, 
by  the  way,  somewhat  resembles  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  substituting 
the  word  overthrew  for  the  word  hegat. 

Water  doctors  certainly  existed  in  those  ancient  days.  After  Crinas,  says 
Pliny,  cap.  5,  of  the  same  book,  there  came  along  oue-^damnaiie  noneobiM 
priorihue  medieitf  verum,  et  baUneis;  frigidaque  etiam  kihemis  algoribue 
lavaripertmuit.    Mergit  mgroe  in  lacui.     Videbamu  eenee  eoneularee  mque 
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in  ostentaHonem  r%genU$.  Qua  de  re  exttcst  etiam  Annmi  Senee€e  gUptdaiio. 
Jffec  dubium  est  omnet  istosfamam  novitcUe  aliqua  aucupantee  anima  staHm 
fuMra  negoUari*  Condemning  not  only  ail  former  physicians,  but  the  baths> 
then  in  use,  he  persuaded  his  patients  to  use  cold  water  during  the  rigors  of 
winter.  He  plunged  sick  folks  in  ponds.  We  have  seen  certain  aged,  oon* 
sular  gentlemen,  freezing  themselves,  from  sheer  ostentation.  We  have 
the  personal  statement  of  Ann»us  Seneca,  in  proof  of  this  practice.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  those  quacks,  greedily  seeking  fame  by  the  produc- 
tion of  some  novelty,  would  readily  bargain  away  any  man's  life  for  lucre. 
The  sUUement  of  Seneca,  to  which  Fliny  refers,  may  be  found  in  Seneca's 
letters,  53  and  83,  both  to  Lucilius ;  in  which  he  tells  his  friend,  that  ao- 
cording  to  his  old  usage,  he  bathed  in  the  Eurypus,  upon  the  Kalends  of 
January. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  railings  of  such  peevish  phi- 
losophers as  Michael  De  Montaigne,  against  all  sorts  of  physic  and  physi- 
cians. We  are  very  apt  to  treat  doctors  and  deities  in  the  same  way — to 
scoff  at  them  in  health,  and  fly  to  them  in  sickness. 

That  was  a  pertinent  question  of  Cicero's,  Lib.  I,  de  Divinatione,  14. 
An  Medidnay  cars  non  putanda  estf  quam  tamen  muUa  fdllunt  f  ***nttfft 
impercUorum  sdentia  nihil  est^quia  sumtnus  imperaiornuperfugit^amieso 
exercitu  f  AtU  num  propterea  nulla  est  reipublicte  gerenda  ratio  aique^  pru^ 
dentidy  quia  mvUa  On.  Pompeium,  qucedam  Catonem,  nonnuUa  etiam  te 
ipsum  fefeUeruntf — As  to  medicine,  shall  it  be  accounted  not  an  art,  became 
of  the  great  uncertainty  therein  ?  What,  then,  is  there  no  such  thing  as 
military  skill,  because  a  great  commander  lately  fled  and  lost  his  army  ?  Can 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  a  wise  and  prudent  government,  because  Fompey  has 
been  often  mistaken,  even  Cato  sometimes,  and  yourself,  now  and  then  ? 

If  much  more  than  all  that  has  been  proclaimed  were  true,  in  regard  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  healing  art,  still  the  practice  of  seeking  some  kind  of 
counsel  and  assistance,  whenever  a  screw  gets  loose  in  our  tabernacle  of  the 
flesh,  it  is  not  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion.  What  shall  we  do?  Follow  the 
tetotum  doctor^  and  swallow  a  purge,  if  F.  come  uppermost?  This  is  good 
evidence  of  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  uncertainty.  Or  shall  we  go  for  tbe 
doctor  who  works  the  cheapest  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
cheapen  our  physic,  if  we  cheapen  our  salvation ;  for  pack  horses  of  all 
sorts,  lay  and  clerical,  are  accounted  the  better  workers,  when  they  are  rather 
low  in  flesh.  Or  shall  we  follow  the  example  of  the  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety, and  get  up  a  mutual  physicing  association  ?  Most  men  are  patholo- 
gists by  intuition.  I  have  been  perfectly  astonished  to  And  how  many  persons, 
especially  females  and  root  doctors,  know  just  wliat  ails  their  neighbors,  upon 
the  very  first  hint  of  their  being  out  of  order,  without  even  seeing  them. 

Xt  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  men  of  honor,  thoroughly  educated,  and 
who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing 
art,  candidly  admit  its  uncertainty,  the  ignorant  and  unpriooipled  of  tlie 
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earth  alone,  who  hare  impudently  resorted  to  the  vocation,  suddenlj,  and  as 
an  antidote  to  absolute  starvation,  boast  of  their  infallibility,  and  deal  in  no- 
thing but  panaceas.  There  is  but  one  explanation  of  all  this — it  is  miracu* 
lous.  He  who  selected  babes  and  sucklings  for  the  perfection  of  praise, 
and  fishermen  for  tlieologians,  has  chosen  ignorant  old  women  and  broken 
peddlers,  to  practice  this  difiicult  and  important  art :  and  if  the  object  be  to 
confound  the  wise,  the  end  is  perfectly  accomplished.  The  fools,  in  this 
pleasant  world,  however,  are  such  a  respectable  and  wealthy  minority,  that 
the  efaarlatan  will  not  cease  from  among  us,  until  the  last  of  mortals  shall 
have  put  on  inmiortality ;  and  then,  like  the  fellow  who  entered  Charon^s 
boat  with  his  commodities,  he  will  tiy  to  smuggle  some  of  his  patent  medi* 
cines  or  leetil  dashes  into  the  other  world. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  popular  notion,  that  no  man  is  guilty  of  any 
presumptuous  sin,  merely  because,  after  lying  down  at  night,  a  notorious 
peddler  or  tinkery  he  rises  in  the  morning  a  phf/sician,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  a  watchmaker,  who  would  laugh  at  a  tailor  should  he  offer  to  repair 
a  timekeeper,  will  readily  confide  in  him  as  a  physician,  for  himself,  his  wifb 
or  his  child. 

The  most  delicate  female  will  sometimes  submit  her  person  to  the  rubbings 
alid  manipulations  of  a  blacksmith,  in  preference  to  following  the  prescrip- 
tions of  a  regular  physician.  A  respectable  citizen,  with  a  pimple  on  the 
end  of  his  nose,  resembling,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  dozen  old  ladies  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  identical  cancer  of  which  every  one  of  them  was  cured 
by  the  famous  Indian  doctress,  in  Puzzlepot  Alley,  will,  now  and  then,  give 
his  confidence  to  a  lying,  ignorant,  half-drunken  squaw,  rather  than  to  the 
moat  experienced  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Suffer  me  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch  with  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
Vol.  I.  page  120,  Lond.  1824.  "  We  see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men 
is  such,  as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch,  before  a  learned 
physician.  And  therefore  the  poets  were  clear-sighted,  in  discerning  this 
extreme  folly,  when  they  made  -ffisculapius  and  Circe  brother  and  sister. 
For,  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  witches,  and  old  women  and 
imposters,  have  had  a  competition  with  physicians.  And  what  followeth  ? 
Even  this,  that  physicians  say  to  themselves,  as  Solomon  expresseth  it,  upon 
a  higher  occasion,  ijf  it  hefal  to  me,  as  befcdleth  to  the  fools,  why  should  I 
labor  to  he  more  wise  f 

A  Sexton  of  the  Old  School. 


It  13  generally  observed  that  strychnine  does  not  aSect  the  energy  of  the 
aUwwch ;  bat»  on  the  oontraijy  exoitee  the  appetite  and  &cilUates  digestaon ; 
nevertbetois,  the  alvine  eyaoaattoBs  habitually  become  more  rare. 

[  TanquereL 
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A  NEW  ANTIDOTE  FOE  BROMINE. 

BT  CHARLES  W.  WRIGHT,  K.  D.,   OF  CINOIKNATI. 
[From  the  Weetem  Lancet  and  Hosp.  Beporter.] 

Although  no  &tal  case  of  poisoning  bj  the  internal  employment  of  bromine 
has  yet  been  recorded,  still,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  from  its  having  prodqced  severe,  and  even  fatal  results,  by  being  brooght 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that 
we  should  be  in  possession  of  an  antidote  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed* 

It  is  well  known  that  this  substance  has  a  very  corrosive  action  on  the  skin, 
and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it,  causes  its  speedy  disorganization, 
so  that  it  may  be  stripped  off  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  part  had  been 
immersed  in  boiling  water.  The  constitutional  disturbance  in  these  cases  is 
even  more  severo  than  that  which  results  from  the  application  of  hot  water ; 
for  its  action  does  not  cease  so  long  as  any  of  it  remains  in  contact  with  the 
living  structures,  and  the  ulceration  which  follows  is  moro  difficult  to  treat 
than  that  which  occurs  from  scalding. 

A  case  was  rolated  to  me  not  long  since  by  a  medical  friend,  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  this  liquid  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  neck  and  shoulder 
of  a  child;  and  notwithstanding  every  thing  that  was  known  to  be  beneficial 
in  such  cases,  at  that  time  was  had  recourse  to,  the  case  proved  fiU|d« 
CSases  might  be  cited  where  this  agent  produced  dangerous  and  troublesome 
consequences  in  adults,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin,  bat  its  action  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  further  comment  as  to  the  extent  of  misery  it 
may  inflict* 

In  the  selection  of  an  antidote,  the  first  question  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with 
what  substance  will  the  poison  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  in- 
soluble or  an  inert  compound?  Now  the  bromides  of  lead  and  silver  are 
the  precipitates  which  aro  formed  when  bromine  or  a  soluble  bromide  is  add- 
ed to  a  soluble  salt,  containing  either  of  these  elements.  If  bromine  be 
brought  in  contact  with  acetate  of  lead,  in  solution,  it  will  be  perfectly  neu- 
traliced  and  rondered  harmless, — ^the  bromide  of  lead  being  precipitated, 
which  is  comparatively  insoluble  and  inactive. 

Thero  is  a  property  of  bromine  which  should  be  taken  into  account,  more 
especially  should  that  substance  be  swallowed,  and  that  is,  the  disposition  it 
has  of  gathering  itself  up  into  globules  in  any  fluid  in  which  it  is  not  per- 
fectly soluble.  The  best  solvent  for  bromine  is  ether.  Should  it  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  and  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  given,  it  might  fail  to  neu- 
tralise the  pmson,  and  for  tliis  reason,  the  solution  acting  only  at  the  ciioam- 
f erence  of  the  globules  of  bromine,  might  remain  for  hours  without  neutral- 
izing  it    This  may  be  obviated,  and  the  bromine  instantly  neQtraliaedl»  by 
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aUowing  the  patient  to  swallow  an  aqueous  solution  of  ether,  which  can  be 
prepared,  as  reconunended  by  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  by  rubbing 
it  up  with  spermaceti,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  for  each  fluid  drachm 
of  the  ether.  In  the  absence  of  ether,  brandy,  gin  or  whiskey  may  be  sub- 
stituted, bromine  being  much  more  soluble  in  these  fluids  than  in  water,  on 
account  of  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 

Bromine  may  be  neutralized  by  substitution  for  cyanogen,  in  the  cyanides ; 
the  cyanides  of  lead  and  silver,  for  example,  these  being  rendered  soluble  by 
ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  But  as  most  of  the  cyanides  are  poison- 
ous, they  cannot  be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  safety.  Should  the  bromine 
be  locally  applied,  however,  they  can  be  used  with  great  benefit. 

With  any  of  the  above  mentioned  antidotes  in  reach,  the  hand  can  be 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  bromine  with  impunity ;  and  the  danger  of  opening 
a  new  bottle  of  bromine  is  no  longer  to  be  apprehended,  when  the  proper 
antidote  is  to  be  had. 

When  acetate  of  lead  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  brought  together,  in 
solution,  double  decomposition  ensues ;  acetate  of  potash  and  iodide  of  lead 
being  formed,  neither  of  which  produce  injury  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  moderate  quantity.  I  therefore  conclude  that  this  substance  b 
one  of  the  best  antidotes  that  could  be  used,  where  an  over-dose  of  iodide  of 
potassium  had  been  given. 


ALUM  IN  HOOPING-COUGH. 

In  the  Infants'  Hospital,  London,  alum  is  administered  with  success  in 
doses  of  2  to  10  grains  every  4  or  6  hours,  to  children  of  1  to  10  years  afiect- 
ed  with  spasmodic  bronchitis.     The  following  formula  is  the  one  most  used. 
B        Sulphate  of  Alumina  et  Pot,    grs.  xv. 
Extract  CJonii  Mac.,  grs.  xij. 

Syrup  of  Violets,  S  >• 

Lettuce  water,  (distilled,)  S  ij. 

Dose,  a  dessert-spoonful  every  6  hours. 

The  following  powder  is  also  used  in  France,  for  the  same  disease. 
B        Tannin. 

Benzoic  Acid,  <ia  grs.  ij. 
Pulv.  Gum  Arabic,     5  i. 
Misoe  Divid.  in  chart:  No.  x\$. 
One  powder  every  two  hours  in  sweetened  water. 

N.  r.  Med.  Gazette. 
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HOMCEOPATHY. 

Perhaps  no  "  system  of  medicine,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  style  the 
difi^rent  empiricisms,  has  been  received  with  more  favor  than  homoeopathy. 
And  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  it  could  take  such  a  hold  of 
the  popular  mind.  We  know  that  man  is  prone  to  delusion,  but  in  this  the- 
ory many  of  the  elements  are  wanting  which  ordinarily  bring  success. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  active,  fiery  doses  of  the  Thompsonian,  the*homoeopa- 
ihist  gives  little  pellets ;  instead  of  the  copious  draughts  and  frequent  immer- 
sions of  the  hydropathist,  he  merely  gives  a  minute  povrder  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  a  decillionth  dilution.  But  we  apprehend  it  is  in  this  very  difference  that 
the  elements  of  success  exist.  There  is  something  in  the  mysterious  action 
of  those  little  doses,  which  is  so  new,  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  requires 
experiment ;  and  a  single  apparent  success,  is  for  them  a  confirmation  of  its 
truth.  We  find  accordingly,  that  this  theory  is  believed  by  a  class  entirely 
different  from  those  who  swallow  the  hot  drops  and  lobelia  of  the  botanist, 
or  of  those  who  travel  miles  to  consult  an  Indian  doctor,  or  a  seventh  son  of 
a  seventh  son.  It  is  especially  under  the  patronage  of  those  who  delight  in 
Grerman  mysticisms,  or  find  strong  nourishment  for  their  minds  in  the  infin- 
itesimals of  truth,  made  powerful  by  the  transcendentalist,  by  combination 
with  matter  quite  as  insipid  as  sugar  of  milk.  We  say,  this  is  the  class  who 
ehiefly  patronize  homoeopathy,  for  occasionally  a  man  of  mind  is,  by  partial 
representations  or  want  of  thought,  led  for  a  time  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  de- 
lusion ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  time,  for  when  he  investigates  the  matter,  its  ab- 
surdity is  so  apparent,  that  he  turns  from  it  in  disgust.  The  sturdy  good 
sense  of  the  farmer,  or  the  shrewdness  of  the  intelligent  mechanic,  are  not 
to  be  thus  long  hoodwinked. 

These  are  the  patients,  but  who  are  the  practitioners  ?  Men  and  women, 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  doctors.  Men  and  women  who  have  tritd it,  purchase 
a  little  chest  of  little  phials,  filled  with  little  pills,  accompanied  by  a  little 
book,  and  begin  to  give  little  doses  to  their  little  children.  Thus  far  it  is  wellt 
for  it  doubtless  saves  some  children  from  bodily  and  mental  injury,  from  the 
injudicious  administration  of  paregoric  or  even  more  injurious  drugs,  and  this 
may  atone  for  the  occasional  loss  of  one  from  neglect  of  actual  diseases. 
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HsTing  then  experieneey  thej  extesd  their  cirde,  and  practice  grmtiiitoiiily 
on  all  their  friends  who  will  let  them.  Bilions  clergymen  and  conflti|»ated 
lawyers  more  frequently  become  public  practitioners,  and  write  Dr.  befbie 
their  names^  and  M.  D.  after.  But  a  word  concerning  clergymen.  We  are 
not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  are  given  np  la 
quackery ;  on  the  contrary,  our  opinion  is  that  the  majority  stand  with  us. 
But  those  that  do  turn  away  to  these  follies,  seem  at  once  to  feel  bound  to 
become  their  champions.  Accustomed  to  write  and  to  speak,  they  at  ooee 
stand  prominent  in  the  attacks  made  upon  the  profession.  We  have  known 
clergymen  who  so  far  forgot  their  sacred  duties  in  the  sick  room,  as  to  spend 
the  time  of  their  visit  in  berating  the  medical  attendant,  and  urging  the  in- 
valid, perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  disease,  to  ask  advice  of 
some  charlatan ;  and  they  are  too  oflen  successful,  not  so  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  regular  physician,  as  to  the  injury  of  the  patient  We  have 
burned  with  indignation,  to  hear  from  the  sacred  desk  anathemas  thundered 
upon  those  who  administer  drugs  to  sick  men,  ^  poisoning  them,  and  sapping 
their  very  life,''  when  nature  has  furnished  everywhere  and  to  every  one  an 
universal  catholioon  in  the  pure  water  distilled  in  her  own  alembic ;  and  shanae 
has  covered  us,  that  a  fellow  man  should  so  prostitute  the  sacred  influences 
of  the  pulpit  We  suspect  many  clergymen  are  not  aware  that  entirely  dif- 
ferent methods  of  investigation  must  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  theology  and 
of  medicine,  and  that  many  of  their  errors  arise  from  the  (act  that  they  bring 
to  a  superficial  examination  of  medical  theories  the  same  reverence  for  dogmas 
to  which  they  are  properly  accustomed  in  theological  science.  The  cmivene 
of  this  proposition  has  occasionally  been  among  physicians  the  source  of  ap- 
parent if  not  real  infidelity. 

Of  the  lawyers,  it  is  those  who  meet  with  no  success  in  their  profession, 
or  who,  pressed  by  the  terrors  of  dyspepsia,  brought  upon  them  by  dis- 
regard of  all  hygienic  rules,  turn  in  their  nervousness  from  the  honest  donbts 
of  the  educated  physician,  to  the  confident  assertions  of  the  quack,  and  then 
exert  all  their  powers  ^  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

The  doctors  we  divide  into  two  classes ;  the  honest  and  the  dishoneit 

It  has  never  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  one  whom  we  thought  honest ;  bvt, 

for  the  sake  of  courtesy,  we  will  allow  that  a  few  may  possibly  exist    This 

ranks  the  great  majority  in  the  second  class,  and  *<  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."    We 

do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  iodividuals  would  steal  a  dollar,  or  a  thousand 

dollars,  if  opportunity  should  offer ;  but  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  their  mode 

of  practice  is  eminently  dishonest     We  do  mean  to  say,  that  they  do  not 

believe  that  their  infinitesimals  will  accomplish  what  they  pretend ;  they 

do  not  believe,  that  dilutions  to  the  decillionth  degree  increase  the  power  of 

drugs ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  do  not  believe  any  part  of  their  system  to  be 

true,  excepting  what  is  borrowed  from  legitimate  medicine.     This  is  true, 

if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  of  their  belief  from  their  actions.    We  charge 

them  with  deceit,  because  of  the  numerous  instances  which  have  come  to  our 
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knowledge,  in  which  doses  of  medicine  have  been  given,  not  only  eqnal  toy 
bnt  much  greater  than  the  doses  recognized  in  the  dispensatories.  Their 
little  powders  are  not  very  unfrequentlj  full  doses  of  morphia  or  tartar  emetic, 
or  a  pretended  crisis  is  an  excuse  for  giving  castor  oil,  for  bleeding,  and  for 
other  active  medication.  But  we  quote  the  following  instances  from  foreign 
periodicals,  to  show  that  the  same  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  some  of  our  neighbors  may  be  sure  that  we  are  not  taking  our  illustra- 
tions from  their  practice. 

<^  A  lady  who  lately  consulted  us,  (the  editors  of  the  London  Jonrnal  of 
Medicine,)  produced  a  pot,  chiefly  consisting  of  Barhadoes  aloes,  given  to  her 
by  a  London  homoeopathic  accoucheur.  She  designated  the  drug  the  Ao- 
moBOpatkic  paste  for  consumption,  and  took  it  nightly,  in  five  grain  doses. 
A  second  lady,  with  pulmonary  tubercles,  in  detailing  her  medical  history, 
informed  us  that  a  homoeopathic  physician  at  Brighton  had  ordered  her  to 
take  cod-liver  oil.  A  third  lady  assured  us  that  a  well  known  hpmoeopathic 
doctor  had  prescribed  for  her  castor  oil." 

'^  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  we  (Eds. 
of  Lancet,)  remember  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett  reading  two  prescriptions  for  the 
same  case ;  written  by  a  homoeopath  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Li 
the  first,  the  globulist  ordered  a  single  drop  of  laudannm  in  six  ounces  of 
water ;  two  table  spoonfuls  being  a  dose,  with  the  — th  part  of  a  grain  of  ip- 
ecacuanha. Li  the  second  he  became  heroic^  and  prescribed  five  ounces  of 
infusion  of  senna,  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  jalap,  half  an  ounce  of 
mannoj  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  oj  cardamoms,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  :  a  sixth  part  to  be  taken  every  three  hours,** 

Such  practices  are  dishonest,  if  anything  is  dishonest ;  and  of  similar  prac- 
tices we  believe  the  majority  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  to  be  continually 
guilty.  Their  whole  system  is  supported  by  attacks  upon  the  regular  practice 
of  medicine,  and  by  adopting  unusual  proceedings  in  all  branches.  Thus, 
if  they  diet  patients,  abstinence  is  enjoined,  because  certain  articles  disagree 
with,  or  prevent  the  operation  of  their  medicines.  Because  most  American 
and  English  physicians  place  their  obstetric  patients  upon  the  side,  they  place 
theirs  upon  the  back,  saying  that  this  is  the  homoeopathic  position  ;  while 
doubtless  in  France  they  prefer,  for  the  same  reason,  the  position  on  the  side. 
Li  fact,  from  Hahnemann  down  they  all  live  by  contrast. 

There  is  one  other  cognate  class,  for  whom  we  have  if  possible  a  more 
profound  contempt.  We  mean  those  who  profess  to  practice  both  allopathy 
and  homoeopathy,  and  kindly  inquire  of  their  patients  how  they  prefer  to  be 
treated.  Entirely  inconsistent  as  the  two  systems  are,  such  a  practitioner 
knows  that  in  one  case  or  the  other  he  is  giving  countenance  to  falsehood ; 
and  he  knows,  too,  that  his  duplicity  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  his  patients. 
Still,  he  dares  do  it  with  unblushing  effrontery.  We  confess  we  have  a  far 
higher  opinion  of  a  man  who  still  strives  for  the  appearance  of  right,  than 
for  him  who  is  so  forgetful  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  man,  that  he  boldly  bears 
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before  him  a  bald  lie.  We  have  known  a  person,  bearing  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  not  only  to  attempt  to  practice  in  this  mode,  but  failing  to  make 
his  gains  so  large  as  he  desired,  to  turn  to  hydropathy,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade others  that  this  is  the  remedy,  and  thus  to  bear  about  the  triple  false- 
hood ;  claiming  still  to  be  of  the  regular  profession,  and  speaking  with  a  sneer 
of  quacks.     Truly,  we  doubt  if  there  be  any  end  to  impudence. 


REMEDY  FOR  QUACKERY. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  objects  to  the 
"  remedy  for  quackery"  proposed  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Grarland  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Journal.  That  remedy  is  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste  of 
our  various  drugs,  and  to  take  care  to  give  offence  to  no  fastidious  palate ; 
that  patients,  especially  those  laboring  under  chronic  diseases,  may  not  turn 
in  disgust  from  our  remedies  to  the  useless,  not  to  say  injurious,  preparations 
of  the  nostrum  venders.  To  this  our  neighbor  says,  ^'  it  is  decidedly  our 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  were  adopted  which  is  recommended  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  question,  the  profession  might  be  most  emphatically  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  the  class  of  whom  they  complain."  Such  is  de- 
cidedly not  our  opinion.  By  referring  to  Dr.  Garland's  article,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  propose  to  give  inert  medicines  or  placeboes^  but  simply 
to  conceal  the  taste  of  those  medicines  which  he  thinks  it  best  to  administer. 
And  is  there  any  tendency  to  quackery  in  this  ?  If  so,  there  is  the  same 
tendency  in  giving  medicine  in  the  form  of  pills,  so  that  it  may  be  more  ea- 
sily taken.  If  so,  we  must  insist  upon  our  patients  taking  our  powders  of 
opium  or  of  aloes  in  water  at  the  best,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  some  ten- 
dency to  quackery  may  be  found  in  this.  For  ourself,  we  cannot  see  that 
a  physician  reduces  himself  to  the  level  of  a  quack  by  adding  to  his  formula 
for  a  cough  mixture,  simple  syrup,  sufficient  to  sweeten  it,  and  tincture  of 
cinnamon  sufficient  to  hide  the  taste  of  all  that  is  unpleasant  in  the  compound. 
If  patients  only  desire  to  be  taking  medicines,  from  habit  or  other  cause,  when 
they  do  not  need  them,  it  is  time  to  furnish  nauseous  potions,  if  we  have  not 
courage  to  refuse  to  give  them  anything  at  all.  But  why  we  should  insist 
upon  it  that  a  patient  should  take  a  medicine  which  we  know  will  do  hm\ 
goody  in  a  form  that  always  disgusts  him,  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  ns  see ; 
especially  when  there  is  danger,  as  there  often  is,  that,  disgusted  at  our 
doses,  he  will  turn  to  some  nostrum  which,  if  perchance  it  contains  the  same 
drug,  may  cure  him,  and  secure  his  praises ;  or,  otherwise,  may  cause  him 
to  waste  invaluable  time,  perhaps  sadly  decide  his  fate. 

For  ourself)  we  do  not  believe  this  or  anything  else  is  a  tp^Jie  for  the 
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nuJad J ;  bat  we  do  not  know  why  we  may  not  properly  use  tins  as  mn  ad- 
juif€mt ;  and  for  Dr.  Ghiriand  we  may  say,  what  every  one  who  knows  him 
will  agree  to,  that  there  is  not  in  him  the  least  sympathy  with  qnadiery. 
Our  neighbor  adds,  that  ^ there  is  a  way  to  abate  the  evil  complained  of;" 
and  we  would  respectfully  so^^t  that  it  is  his  professional  duty  not  to  keep 
this  remedy  a  secret 


Researches  upon  the  Necropolis  of  New-Orleans,  with  brief 

ALLUSIONS  TO  ITS  VITAL  ARITHMETIC,  BY   BeNNETT    DoWLER,  M.  D. 

OF  New-Orleans. 

This  monograph  is  upon  the  health  of  New-Orleans,  as  shown  by  statistics* 
Dr.  Dowler  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  general  impression  that  this  is  the 
most  unhealthy  city  of  the  Union ;  and  if  we  understand  him  aright,  woold  put 
itt  a  claim  for  precedence  for  it,  as  being  in  truth  one  of  the  most  healthy. 
He  presents  gnwe-yard  statistics,  as  he  styles  them,  collected  by  visiting  the 
difierent  cemeteries  of  the  city,  and  taking  from  the  tombs  the  ages  of  those 
buried  in  them  in  series  of  thirty,  varying  the  locality  and  direction  in  which 
Ibe  series  run  several  times  in  each.  The  results  obtained  are  curious  and  in* 
toresting ;  but  a  mere  abstract  will  not  do  them  justice,  and  we  must  pass  them 
by,  merely  saying  that  they  give  a  much  longer  average  of  life  than  is  claimed 
by  most  of  oar  cities,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  afler  completing 
his  aeries,  Dr.  D.  found  in  one  cemetery  an  inscription  for  a  negress,  aged  107 
years  and  ^ve  months ;  and  in  another,  an  age  given  at  1 10  years,  and  knew 
of  several  other  centennarians  not  included  in  his  lists. 

Dr.  Dowler  discusses  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New-Orleans  in  their  report  for  the  year  1849,  and  differs  from  them  deci- 
dedly, claiming  that  they  have  placed  the  average  term  of  life  (22.63)  hst 
too  low,  by  making  their  estimates  in  a  large  part  from  the  Charity  Bo$' 
fiudy  which  he  styles  <'  the  great  foreign  pauper  hospital  of  New-Orleans." 
He  also  speaks  of  the  different  peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  the  city,  as 
tending  to  give  &lse  results  concerning  its  actual  healthfulness.  Thus  not 
only  does  immigration  to  itself  add  fuel  to  disease^  but  it  is  a  thorougfafiu« 
Ibr  emigrants  to  California,  to  Texas,  &c.,  as  well  as  an  occasional  resort  for 
the  river  men  and  woodsmen,  many  of  whom  falling,  perhaps,  from  diseases 
contracted  many  miles  away,  tend  to  swell  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city. 

We  make  a  short  extract,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  any  idio  may 
think  of  emigrating  either  south  or  west :  ^'Accurate  popularized  informatkm 
on  acoltflMtioD  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  might  prevent  the  senseless  sac- 
rifice of  hundreds  of  lives,  which  ignorant,  avaricious  heads  of  families  make 
alaiost  every  year  for  the  hope  of  gaining  dollars.    Of  Uie  vast  nvmber  of 
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fiumMefi  who  oome  from  high  northern  latitudes  to  this  city,  few 
oomparativelj  intend  to  settle  permanently,  and  few  remain  beyond  the  ac- 
climating period.  Hence  arises  a  useless  waste  of  life.  The  acclimated  are 
constantly  replaced  by  the  anacclimated.  Wave  follows  wave ;  epidemic, 
epidemic.  The  parent  who,  for  the  mere  chance  of  gain,  without  intending 
to  become  a  permanent  resident,  brings  his  family  from  a  cold  climate  to 
New -Orleans  during  the  hot  season,  is  not  guiltless ;  nor  is  the  writer  who 
would  conceal  from  the  immigrant  the  real  dangers  of  southern  acclimation 
altogether  innocent.  Besides  all  this,  the  emigration  of  the  acclimated  re- 
presses the  progress  and  paralyzes  the  energies  of  the  city,  vitally,  socially 
and  commercially.  Immigration  alone  keeps  alive  the  yellow  fever,  which 
but  too  oflen  fills  its  streets  with  hearses,  and  blackens  its  reputation  for  sa- 
lubrity." 


On  ths  comparative  liability  of  Males  and  Females  to  insanity, 
and  their  comparatiye  curability  and  mortality  when  in8ans. 
BY  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

This  essay,  read  before  the  Association  of  the  Superintendents  of  Hospi- 
tals for  the  Insane,  and  aflerwards  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  is  now  issued  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Dr.  Jarvis  has,  by  delving 
among  dry  statistics,  brought  out  some  valuable  facts  upon  his  subject.  The 
whole  essay  is  well  worth  perusal ;  but  we  must  be  content  with  giving  the 
general  results  at  which  the  Dr.  arrives.  '^  From  this  review  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females  received  into  lunatic  asylums  is  not  the  same  in  all  countries.  The 
males  predominate  in  the  asylums  of  America,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  France,  and  among  the  people  of  Belgium.  The  females  predominate 
in  the  asylums  of  Belgium,  among  the  people  of  Norway  and  of  Paris,  and 
among  the  paupers  of  England  and  Wales.'* 

<'  But  the  general  answer  now  to  be  given,  from  the  facts  which  present 
themselves  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  and  America,  is 
that  those  causes  of  insanity  which  act  upon  males  are  more  extensive  and 
eflective  than  those  which  act  upon  females,  and  therefore,  within  the  periods 
covered  by  the  reports  which  I  have  analyzed,  and  in  those  countries  from 
which  these  reports  come,  males  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  insanity  than 
females.  But  this  must  vary  with  different  nations,  different  periods  of  the 
world,  and  different  habits  of  the  people." 

"^  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  curability  of  these  nervous  disor- 
ders in  the  two  sexes.  Not  knowing  the  number  of  persons  attacked  with 
them,  we  cannot  compare  the  suecestful  with  the  fiUal  isane,  and  thus  aseer- 
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tain  the  relative  violence  of  the  diseases  upon  the  two  sexes,  when  ihej  oome 
upon  them. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  agreement  between  this  record  of  mortality  from 
all  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  the  record  of  the  experience  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  They  combine  together  to  overthrow  the  commoa 
notion  that  woman  especially  is  subject  to  nervous  disorders,  and  that  man  is 
comparatively  exempt  from  them ;  and  more  than  this,  they  show  that  the 
reverse  is  true, — that  a  man  is  more  exposed  to,  is  less  frequently  cored  o^ 
and  falls  more  under  the  attacks  of  this  class  of  diseases  than  woman." 


LiFB  Insubancb  Cebtificates — Suggestion  to  Medical  Referees* 

Under  this  head  the  following  lelter  appeared  some  time  since  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Grazette. 

"  Sir, — The  subject  of  giving  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies seems  to  me  to  admit  of  a  natural  division  into  two  parts — ^fiirst,  what 
is  due  to  my  patient ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  due  to  myself. 

'^  To  my  patient  I  owe  the  same  implied  secrecy  an  the  subject  of  his  per^ 
ioncd  health  which  a  lawyer  owes  to  his  client  on  the  subject  of  his  personal 
affairs ;  and  I  should  never  think  of  answering  any  inquiries  about  him  with- 
out his  express  permission, 

"  To  myself  I  owe  the  right  of  obtuning  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 
my  trouble  in  furnishing  to  an  Insurance  Company  my  professional  assistance, 
and  thus  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  fitness  of  my  patient  as  a  subject 
for  life-assurance. 

''  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  subjoined  form  of  answer  to  the  inquiries 
of  insurance  offices ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  any  gentlemen  who  approve 
of  such  form,  in  having  a  number  lithographed. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  R.  Walsh. 

"  42  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  September,  1850." 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  the  permission  of to  answer  any  question 

which  may  be  put  to  me  in  confidence  respecting  his  health  for  the  purposes 
of  life  insurance.  I  am  ready,  therefore,  on  receiving  the  usual  fee,  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  your  office  whatever  information  I  possess  on  this  subject. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the Insurance  Company/* 

The  republication  of  this  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette,  with  some  oom- 
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ments  from  the  editor,  drew  forth  the  following  reply ;  which  we  conceive 
places  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

NeW'Torh^  November  16^A,  1850. 
D,  M.  Reeiey  M,  D. 

In  the  "New- York  Medical  Gazette"  of  this  date,  in  your  article  on  Life 
Assurance,  you  appear  to  entertain  a  common  error  in  regard  to  the  justice 
of  the  applicants  for  insurance  supplying  his  own  physician's  certificate  when 
he  makes  his  application  for  insurance. 

If  you  will  examine  the  terms  demanded  by  the  various  companies,  you 
will  perceive  that  such  a  certificate,  to  be  furnished  by  the  person  applying^ 
is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  bargain  as  the  premium  in  money  demanded. 
The  companies  offer  to  insure  lives  for  a  stated  annual  sum,  provided  the  ap^ 
plicant  furnishes  the  certificates  of  his  family  physician,  and  an  intimate 
friend ;  these  are  demanded,  by  the  terms  of  the  policy,  from  the  applicant, 
and  the  company  agrees  to  furnish  its  own  physician's  certificate,  and  to  pay 
all  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  company.  The  company  in  some  cases 
assumes  the  trouble  of  sending  the  printed  form  to  the  family  physician,  to 
save  the  applicant  trouble,  and  to  facilitate  perfecting  the  insurance.  If  the 
person  applying  for  insurance  fails  to  provide  such  certificate,  he  also  fails  to 
perform  what  he  impliedly  agrees  to  do  when  he  makes  application  for  in- 
surance. 

When  ill  health  is  a  bar  to  the  performance  of  jury  or  military  duty,  and 
a  family  physician's  certificate  is  procured  to  certify  to  such  fact ;  are  either 
the  civil  or  martial  courts  expected  to  pay  the  expense  of  such  certificate? 
Certainly  the  cases  are  parallel.  In  all  the  cases  the  certificates  are  obtained 
for  the  personal  interest  of  the  individual  making  application  for  life-insur- 
ance, or  to  be  excused  from  jury  or  military  duty. 

With  this  statement  of  facts,  there  certainly  should  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing, and  no  complaints  made  against  Life  Offices  in  making  their  own 
terms,  and  in  demanding  their  fulfilment. 

K. 


Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medical  Witnesses. 

An  article  in  the  November  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  entitled 
Modem  State  Trials,  discusses  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  but  especiaUy 
of  that  variety  to  which  the  name  moral  insanity  has  been  given.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  matter  of  daily  increasing  importance  to  every  physician,  we 
transfer  to  our  pages  the  following  declarations  of  the  ''  true  state  of  the 
criminal  law  on  this  momentous  subject,"  made  by  judges  of  the  English 
ooarts,  in  reply  to  formal  questions  submitted  to  them. 
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Question  I. — <<  What  u  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  bj 

persons  afflicted  with  insane  delusion,  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular 
subjects,  or  persons : — as  for  instance,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  bat 
did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delu- 
sion, of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of 
producing  some  public  benefit  ?" 

Answer. — *^  Assuming  that  your  lordsliip'fl  inquiries  are  confined  to  those 
persons  who  labor  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other 
respects  insane,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  party  did  the  act 
complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redress- 
ing or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some 
public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime  committed,  if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime,  that  he 
was  acting  contrary  to  law ;  by  which  expression  we  understand  your  Lord- 
ship to  mean  the  law  of  the  land." 

Questions  II.  and  III.  (1.) — "  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  when  a  person,  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion, 
respecting  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons,  is  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  (murder,  for  example)  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a 
defence  ?" 

(2.)  "  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ?" 

Answers. — "  The  jury  ought  to  be  told,  in  all  cases,  that  every  man  is 
presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon* 
sible  for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction  ;  and 
that,  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly 
proved  that,  at  the  time  of  tlie  committing  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was 
labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing ;  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  to  the  jury,  on  these  occasions,  has  generally 
been  whether  tlie  accused,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong — which  mode,  though  rarely  if  ever  leading  to  any 
mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not,  as  we  conceive,  so  accurate  when  put  generally 
and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
with  respect  to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  wer« 
to  be  put  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  and  exclusively  with 
reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  was 
essential  in  order  to  lead  to  a  conviction,  whereas  the  law  is  administered 
upon  the  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it, 
without  proof  that  he  does  know  it.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the 
act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable ;  and  the  usual  course,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury — whether  the  party  accused 
had  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was 
wrong ;  and  this  course,  we  think,  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such  obser- 
vations and  explanations  as  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may 
require." 

Question  IV. — "  If  a  person,  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  existing 
facts,  commits  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ?  ** 

Answer. — "The  answer  must  of  course  depend  on  the  nature  of  thede- 
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liigioB ;  but  making  the  aMumption  as  we  did  bef<Nre— tbat  be  laban  under 
aucb  partial  delusion  onlj,  and  is  not  in  otber  respects  insane — we  tbink  be 
must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation,  as  to  responsibility,  as  if  the  facts 
with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real.  For  example — ^if,  under 
the  influence  of  his  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  take  awaj  his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes,  in 
self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  If  his  delusion  were 
that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  character  and  fortune, 
and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  injury,  he  would  be  liable  to 
punishment." 

Question  Y. — "  Can  a  medical  man,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  in- 
sanity, who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was 
present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or 
whether  he  was  laboring  under  any  and  what  delusion  at  the  time? 

Answer. — '*  We  think  the  medical  man,  under  the  circumstances  supposed 
cannot  in  strictness  be  asked  his  opinion  in  the  terms  above  stated ;  because 
ead)  of  those  questions  involves  the  determination  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
deposed  to,  which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide ;  and  the  questions  are  not  mere 
questions  upon  a  matter  of  science,  in  which  case  such  evidence  is  admissible^ 
But  where  the  facts  are  admitted,  or  not  disputed,  and  the  question  becomes 
substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  put  in  that  general  form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted  on  as  a 
matter  of  right." 

We  proceed  to  quote  from  the  same  article  a  portion  of  the  medical  tes- 
timony given  in  the  trial  of  Oxford,  for  his  attempt  to  assassinate  his  Queen. 

First  Doctoe. —  Question  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  the  Court — 
**  Supposing  a  person,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  without  any  suggested  modve, 
to  fire  a  loaded  pistol  at  her  Majesty,  passing  along  the'road  in  a  carriage ; 
to  remain  oh  the  spot ;  to  declare  he  was  the  person  who  did  it ;  to  take  pains 
to  have  that  known ;  and  afterwards  to  enter  freely  into  discussion,  and  an- 
swer any  questions  put  to  him  on  the  subject :  would  you,  from  those  facts 
alone,  judge  a  person  to  be  insane? 

Answer. — *'  I  should." 

The  Court. — "  You  mean  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  if  you  heard  these 
facts  stated,  you  should  conclude  that  the  person  would  be  mad  ?" 

The  Doctor.—"  I  do." 

The  Court. — "  Without  makinpc  any  other  inquiry  ?" 

The  Doctor. — "Yes!  ...  If,  as  a  physician,  I  was  employed  to  as- 
certain whether  a  person  in  whom  I  found  these  facts  was  sane  or  insane,  I 
should  undoubtedly  give  my  opinion  that  he  was  insane." 

The  Court. — "  As  a  physician,  you  think  every  crime,  plainly  committed^ 
to  be  committed  by  a  madman  ?" 

The  Doctor. — "  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  a  crime  committed  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  hypothesis  I" 

Second  Doctor. — He  is  asked  the  same  question  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  the  first  doctor,  with  the  addition  of  *  hereditary  insanity  being  in 
the  family*  of  the  person  concerned. 

Answer, — "  I  should  consider  these  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion ;  but 
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other  facts  should  be  sought  before  one  could  be  warranted  in  giving  a  pos- 
itive opinion." 

Question  hj  the  Prisoner's  Counsel. — **  Are  there  instances  on  record  of 
persons  becoming  suddenlj  insane,  whose  conduct  has  been  previously  only 
eccentric?" 

Answer. — *^  Certainly.  Supposing,  in  addition,  that  there  was  previoaa 
delusion,  my  opinion  would  be  that  he  is  unsound.  Such  a  form  of  insanitj 
exists,  and  is  recognized." 

Question  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. — "  What  form  of  insanity  do  jon 
caUit?" 

Answer,^-^  Lesion  of  the  will — ^insanity  connected  with  the  development 
of  the  will.  It  means  more  than  a  loss  of  control  over  the  conduct — ^morbid 
propensity.  Moral  irregularity  is  the  result  of  that  disease.  Committing 
a  crime  without  any  apparent  motive  is  an  indication  of  insanity !" 

Question  by  the  Court — "  Do  you  conceive  that  this  is  really  a  medical 
question  at  all,  which  has  been  put  to  you  ?" 

Answer, — <'  I  do :  I  think  medical  men  have  more  means  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  that  subject  than  other  persons." 

Question. — "  Why  could  not  any  person  form  an  opinion,  from  the  dr- 
enmstances  which  have  been  referred  to,  whether  a  person  was  sane  or 
insane  T* 

Answer. — ^  Because  it  seems  to  require  a  careful  comparison  of  particular 
cases,  more  likely  to  be  looked  to  by  medical  men,  who  are  especially  expe- 
rienced in  cases  of  unsoundness  of  mind." 

Third  Doctor. — ^  I  have  850  patients  under  my  care  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  prisoner.  In  my  opinion  he  is  of  un- 
sound mind.  I  never  saw  him  in  private  more  than  once,  and  that  for 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  the  day  before  yesterday ;  and  I  have  been  in  court 
the  whole  of  yesterday  and  this  morning.  These  are  the  notes  of  my  inter- 
view with  him : — *  A  deficient  understanding ;  shape  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head,  that  which  is  generally  seen  when  there  has  been  some  disease  of 
the  brain  in  early  life.  An  occasional  appearance  of  acuteness,  but  a  total 
inability  to  reason.  Singular  insensibility  as  regards  the  affections.  Ap- 
parent incapacity  to  comprehend  moral  obligations--rto  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  Absolute  insensibility  to  the  heinousness  of  his  offence,  and  the  peril 
of  his  situation.  Total  indifference  to  the  issue  of  the  trial ;  acquittal  will 
give  him  no  particular  pleasure,  and  he  seems  unable  to  comprehend  the  al- 
ternative of  his  condemnation  and  execution  :  his  offence,  like  that  of  other 
imbeciles  who  set  fire  to  buildings,  &c.,  without  motive,  except  a  vague 
pleasure  in  mischief.  Appears  unable  to  conceive  anjrthing  of  future  respon- 
sibility.' " 

Question  by  the  Court. — "  Did  you  try  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  acting 
a  part  with  you,  or  not  ?" 

Answer. — "  I  tried  to  ascertain  it  as  well  as  I  possibly  could.  My  judg- 
ment is  formed  on  all  the  circumstances  together." 

Fourth  Doctor. — To  the  same  general  question  put  to  first  and  second 
Doctors — 

Answer. — ^*  An  exceedingly  strong  indication  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 
A  propensity  to  commit  acts  without  an  apparent  or  adequate  motive,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  recognized  as  a  particular  species  of  insanity,  called 
lesion  of  the  will :  it  has  been  called  moral  insanity." 

Question. — ^  From  the  conversation  you  have  had  with  the  prisoner,  and 
your  opportunity  of  observing  him,  what  do  you  think  of  his  state  of  mind?* 
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Amwer.^^^  Eaaenludlj  nnsoiuid :  there  seems  a  mixtiire  of  insanity  witk 

imbecility.     Laughing  and  crying  are  proofs  of  imbecility — assisting  me  to 

form  my  opinion When  I  saw  him,  I  could  not  persuade  him  that 

there  had  been  balls  in  the  pistols — he  insisted  that  there  were  none.  He 
was  indifferent  about  his  mother  when  her  name  was  mentioned.  His 
manner  was  very  peculiar :  entirely  without  acute  feeling  or  acute  conscious- 
ness— ^lively,  brisk,  smart — ^perfectly  natural — not  as  if  he  were  acting,  or 
making  the  least  pretence.  The  interview  lasted  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour." 

Last  Doctor. — "  A  practising  surgeon  for  between  three  and  four  years. 
Had  attended  the  prisoner's  family.'' 

Question. — ^^  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  his  state  of  mind  ?' 

Answer. — <<  Decidedly  that  of  imbecility — more  imbecility  than  anything ; 
he  is  decidedly,  in  my  judgment,  of  unsound  mind.  His  mother  Las  oflen 
told  me  there  was  something  exceedingly  peculiar  about  him,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  me  was  his  involuntary  laugh- 
ing :  he  did  not  seem  to  have  that  sufficient  control  over  the  emotions  which 
we  find  in  sane  individuals.  In  Newgate,  he  had  great  insensibility  to  all 
impressions  sought  to  be  made  on  him.  His  mother  once  rebuked  him  for 
some  want  of  civility  to  me ;  on  which  he  jumped  up  in  a  fury,  at  the 
moment  alarming  me,  and  saying, '  he  would  stick  her.'  I  think  that  was 
his  expression." 

Questioned  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. — "  I  never  prescribed  for  the 
prisoner,  nor  recommended  any  course  of  treatment,  conduct,  or  diet  what- 
ever. I  never  gave,  nor  was  asked  for  any  advice.  I  concluded  the  disease 
was  mental — one  of  those  weak  minds  which,  under  little  excitement,  might 
become  overthrown." 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  medical  men  are  too  apt  to 
give  testimony  in  courts.  We  complain,  and  justly,  of  the  manner  in  which 
members  of  the  bar  not  unfrequently  treat  us  while  on  the  witness'  stand ; 
t>at  medical  men  themselves  are  in  part  to  blame  for  this.  With  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  educated  not  only  in  his  own  exclusive  department,  but  oflen  in  other 
branches,  watching  with  an  eagle  eye  for  everything  that  can  be  made  to 
fkvor  his  client,  it  becomes  those  who  appear  as  experts  in  any  matter  to 
weigh  every  word  they  utter.  From  neglect  of  this,  physicians  oflen  go  on 
in  an  authoritative  manner  to  lay  down  certain  facts  as  established  in  their 
science,  and  to  give  their  own  judgment,  as  if  it  were  impossiUe  for  them 
to  be  in  error ;  admitting  no  uncertainty  in  their  science  and  no  fallibility  in 
their  judgment  All  goes  on  very  well  during  the  direct  examination,  and 
judges,  jury  and  counsel  all  seem  convinced.  But  when  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  cross-examination,  these  various  uncertainties  are  made  prominent, 
and  too  oflen  a  sad  exposure  is  made  of  the  conceit  and  ignorance  of  the 
witness.  Several  instances  have  recently  occurred  within  our  own  State,  in 
which,  by  such  procedures,  physicians  have  not  only  brought  ridicule  upon 
themselves  but  disgrace  upon  the  whole  profession.  Thus  in  a  recent  case 
the  matter  in  litigation  turned  upon  the  question,  whether  or  not  an  Individ- 
nal  was  at  a  certain  time  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties ;  having  suffered 
some  days  before  from  a  ^fit"    A  gentleman  took  the  stand  as  an  expert. 
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and  declared  it  a  <« Minting  fit;"  that  it  coald  not  have  affected  his  mind; 
that  there  was  no  lesion  of  the  brain  or  other  nervous  centres,  and  that  the 
man  was  fully  competent  to  transact  business.  The  cross  examination  was 
conducted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State,  who,  after  al- 
lowing the  witness  to  reaffirm  his  positions,  by  his  questions  elicited  from 
him  the  fact  that  he  had  never  given  particular  attention  to  diseases  of  the 
brain;  that  he  had  never  read,  and  we  think  never  heard  of  Solly's  worit; 
that  he  had  not  read  any  medical  book  for  fifieen  years,  and  still  he  appeared 
as  an  expert. 

Our  own  advice  to  physicians  is,  to  keep  clear  of  the  witness'  stand,  if  it 
is  possible ;  but  when  obliged  to  give  testimony  in  medical  matters,  that  they 
scrupulously  avoid  all  statements  which  they  cannot  fully  substantiate,  and 
ta  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of  matters,  with  which 
they  are  not  acquainted. 


A  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  that  the 
honors  of  "  Medicina  Doctaris'*  were  recently  conferred  upon  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen  at  Dartmouth  College.  We  beg  leave  to  say,  that  New 
Hampshire  is  not  guilty  of  conferring  this  new  title.  Of  its  meaning  we 
confess  ourself  ignorant,  but  should  suppose  it  to  be  better  adapted  for 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Female  Medical  School. 


Messrs.  Allison  &  Gault,  of  this  town,  have  moved  into  the  store  which 
they  have  recently  built,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  for  completeness  and 
elegance  it  is  unsurpassed  if  not  unrivalled  in  the  State.  These  gentlemen 
express  their  intention  to  keep  on  hand  drugs  of  the  first  quality^  and  we 
trust  that  physicians  will  encourage  them  in  this,  by  a  willingness  to  pay 
prices  at  which  alone  superior  articles  can  be  obtained.  To  purchase  low 
priced  medicines  is  the  worst  economy. 


Thusologt  is  the  euphonious  name,  under  which  the  jugglery  formerly 
known  as  mesmerism,  psychology  or  biology,  is  to  make  its  converts  this 
winter.  The  advent  of  two  of  its  teachers  has  taken  place  in  our  State,  and 
all  who  cannot  find  any  easier  way  to  be  gulled,  will  give  it  their  AiU  faitlk 
It  is  laughable  to  see  the  assurance  with  which  these  travelling  lecturers  speak 
of  nerve  fibres,  comparing  their  fineness,  coarseness  and  ^  $pr%ng%ne$$  f  hut 
it  is  mortifying  to  see  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  giving  their  sappo^ 
to  such  absurdities. 
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PLACENTA  PRiEVIA.     * 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr,  Editor: 

The  article  on  placenta  prasvia,  from  the  peii  of  Dr.  Graves,  in  ther 
December  number  of  jout  Journal,  attracted  my  attention,  from  the  fact  that 
he  expressed  unbelief  in  a  principle  of  treatment  in  such  cases  long  since 
established  in  my  mind. 

I  wish  to  notice  that  the  case  reported  hj  him  was  a  most  fortunate  on6 
for  his  method  of  treatment.  It  will  be  seen  bj  reference  to  the  article,  thali 
although  the  patient,  after  taking  the  ergot  and  having  the  tampons  removed^ 
was  '^ apparently  lifeless" still,  no  sooner  had  he  passed  his  hand  " holdiif 
through  the  placenta,  and  ruptured  the  membranes,  than  the  liquor  amnii 
escaped  with  ^^  considerable  force,**  showing  that  the  uterus  contracted  at  the 
time  with  sufficient  vigor  to  force  the  waters  by  his  hand,  which  was  impacted 
in  the  placenta  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  hsemorrhage  from  the  placental 
vessels. 

Now,  as  the  delivery  was  accomplished  in  one  half  hour  from:  the  date  of 
the  perforation,  and  as  the  patient  '*  recovered  in  four  weeks  her  usual  health,'* 
it  appears  very  evident  that  the  Doctor's  case  was  not  so  extremely  tirgeniy 
after  all.  The  ergot  actedy  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
exhaustion  been  more  extreme,  and  had  the  pains  been  less  active  he  would 
not  have  found  his  hand  that ''  effectual  plug"  it  proved  to  be.  Again :  he 
says  he  does  not  believe  the  haemorrhage  in  such  cases  comes  frotik  ther  de- 
tached surface  of  the  placenta ;  and  gives,  as  a  reason  of  his  unbelief,  the 
fact  that  concealed  hsemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place  after  the  placenta  ha» 
been  removed.  There  is  not,  to  my  mind,  the  least  analogy  in  the  two  cases. 
Concealed  hsemorrhage  sometimes  happens,  but  not  in  one  case  in  ten  thou' 
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sand ;  while  a  detached  portion  of  placenta  never  happens  without  hsemor- 
rhage.  Flooding,  after  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  never  happens  aniess  ute- 
rine action  has  ceased  altogether,  or  is  extremely  feeble ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  haemorrhage  under  all  conditions  of  the  patient  and  uterus, 
where  a  portion  of  the  placenta  is  detached. 

The  Doctor's  treatment  may  have  done  well  in  that  particular  case ;  but, 
as  a  fixed  principle,  I  should  prefer  the  most  expeditious  method  of  detach- 
ing the  placenta,  and  turning,  as  the  thing  can  be  done  at  once  when  the 
hand  can  pass  the  os  tincae.  And,  as  you  have  said,  we  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  the  head  to  come  down.  I  would  refer  the  Doctor  to  the  opinions 
of  Drs.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Radford  and  Wood,  of  Manchester ; 
Wilson  and  Lowe,  with  their  cases.  .  I  apprehend  the  Doctor  would,  in  some 
of  those  cases,  find  himself  very  much  in  the  same  condition,  after  perforat- 
ing, while  waiting  for  a  pain,  of  the  man  who  married  with  rthe  belief  that 
love  came  after  marriage ;  who  at  the  last  accounts  had  waited  forty  and 
three  years  without  the  blessing. 

I  have  said  I  prefer  detaching  the  placenta  and  turning,  to  all  other  meth- 
ods, as  by  this  manceuvre  the  haemorrhage  is  soonest  arrested,  deliveiy  more 
speedily  accomplished,  and  thereby  the  mother  and  child  more  likely  to  be 
saved.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  eminent  ob- 
stetricians of  Europe  and  this  country. 

As  I  have  space,  I  will  relate  a  case  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  of  a 
little  less  than  '<  sixteen  years."  Mrs.  B.,  the  patient,  had  borne  three  chil- 
dren. During  her  fourth  pregnancy  she  had  periods  of  flooding  for  two 
weeks  during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  month.  Her  mother,  who  had  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  ordered  her  to  bed  in  a  cool  room ;  indeed,  gave  her 
the  usual  treatment,  but  on  the  first  week  of  the  sixth  month  a  profuse  haem- 
orrhage, with  pain,  caused  them  to  send  for  me.  As  the  patient  was  some 
six  miles  from  me,  some  two  or  three  hours  passed  before  I  saw  her.  On 
making  an  examination  I  found  the  placenta  completely  detached  and  lying 
in  the  vagina,  while  the  foetus  was  in  the  uterus,  which  had  not  contracted 
for  the  last  half  hour.  Hcemorrkage  had  ceased,  and  as  the  os  was  dilated 
to  nearly  the  size  of  the  head,  I  gave  a  full  dose  of  ergoi,  which  excited  ute- 
rine action,  and  soon  expelled  the  foetus.  As  the  patient  was  a  Millerite,  and 
this  occurred  in  1843,  a  student  of  mine  suggested  the  idea  that  the  little 
saint  under  the  influence  of  that  ism  ruptured  the  membranes  in  the  wrong 
direction,  in  order  to  " go  up*' 

Yours, 

G.  W.  GARLAND. 

Meredith  Bridge,  Dec,  25. 
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MALIGNAJST  TUMOR  OF  THE  THIGH. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.]  ^ 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  send  jou  the  history  of  an  interesting,  and,  to  me,  instructive 
case  of  malignant  tumor. 

Mr.  T.  during  the  winter  of  1849  received  an  injury  on  the  thigh,  by  % 
small  knot  of  a  log,  the  log  having  rolled  back  against  him  when  he  was  at* 
tempting  to  roll  it  from  him.  The  part  injured  immediately  became  extremely 
painful,  and  during  that  night  swelled  to  an  enormous  size.  The  leg  remained 
80  swollen  and  painful  until  the  next  spring,  when  all  subsided.  Patient  en* 
joyed  his  usual  health  through  the  summer  and  till  February,  1850,  when, 
from  a  sudden  wrench  in  extricating  himself  from  a  snow-drift,  the  pain  and 
swelling  reappeared  and  gradually  increased  till  death.  The  surface  was  not 
changed  from  its  natural  appearance,  never  had  been  tender  to  the  touch,  and 
there  was  no  fluctuation  nor  hardness.  The  tumor  could  be  moved  lat- 
erally with  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  with  perfect  freedom,  but  it  admitted  of 
no  motion  longitudinally.  Mr.  T.  consulted  many  eminent  surgeons  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  this  State,  but  they  did  not  pronounce  openly  the  disease,  nor 
recommend  any  particular  medication. 

This  nugatory  plan  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  patient  nor  his  friends.  A 
drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw,  and  there  are  always  a  thousand  straws 
in  such  extremities,  ready  to  place  themselves  sufficiently  near  to  be  easily 
grasped.  Patient  was  unwilling  to  trust  his  case  to  the  processes  of  nature, 
as  recommended  by  many  surgeons,  but  thought  he  would  try  the  skill  of  one 
of  the  thousand,  viz  :  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Bradley  at  once  pro- 
nounced the  disease  a  pancreatic  tumor,  and  remediable.  He  knew  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  mode  of  successful  treatment,  and  he  said  he  had  seen 
several  cases  precisely  like  it.  This  assumed  skill  of  course  inspired  the 
patient's  hope,  and  the  Doctor  was  allowed  to  commence  with  his  issues,  and 
eruptions,  and  juleps,  and  alteratives,  and  sedatives,  &c.,  &c. 

Very  soon  after  being  put  on  this  treatment,  patient  was  attacked  with 
acute  gastritis,  vomiting,  on  the  introduction  of  the  least  substance  into  the 
stomach,  and  moderate  salivation,  but  no  affection  of  the  gums  or  teeth. 

From  this  time  he  b^gan  to  sink  rapidly,  but  the  vomiting  and  pain  at  the 
stomach  ceased  entirely  ten  days  before  46ath. 

The  surface  has  not  been  the  least  changed  from  its  healthy  look,  till  the 
last  week  or  two ;  then  the  upper  third  became  of  a  greenish  hue,  was  sof^ 
and  presented  indistinct  fluctuation  ;  the  lower  inner  part  presented  indura- 
tions, and  two  or  three  inches  square  was  red. 

Autopsy  showed  the  tumor  to  be  entirely  beneath  the  muscles  and  blood- 
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▼«88el8,  and  in  contact  with  the  femur,  but  not  attached  to  it ;  its  origin  ap- 
peared to  be  near  the  bone  and  on  its  lower  third ;  but  it  had  extended  either 
way  to  the  knee  and  groin.  A  section  showed  us  three  distinct  characters, 
viz :  the  upper  third  was  soft,  of  a  dark  dirty  color,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  coagulated  blood.  This  dark,  soft  appearance  gradually  disappeared  as  it 
approached  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  and  was  ultimately  lost  entirely  in  the 
main  body,  which  was  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  brain.  On  the  lower 
mner  part  there  are  hard  places  which  have  some  consistence,  and  when  cut 
oflfer  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.  Cysts  were  interspersed  through* 
oat  the  tumor,  and  they  all  contained  two  or  three  pounds  of  bloody  serum; 
weight,  after  the  escape  of  the  fluid,  10^  lbs.  For  a  more  minate  and  cor- 
T80t  description  of  the  anatomical  character  of  the  tumor,  I  will  refer  you 
to  the  gentleman  into  whose  hands  it  has  fallen.* 

Queries,      Could  this  tumor  have  been  at  any  time  safely  extirpated  ? 

If  the  patient  had  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  would  the  remainder  have 
changed  to  the  appearance  of  the  upper  part  ? 

If  it  had  so  changed,  could  it  have  been  punctured  and  cured? 

N.  SHANNON. 
JLoudon,  December,  1850. 


PBOF.  CROSBY'S  CASE  OF  TRACHEOTOMY. 

{To  the  Editor  of  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Dear  Sir: — I  notice,  in  the  October  number  of  your  Journal,  handed  me 
by  a  friend,  an  article  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  case  of  "  Foreign  Body 
in  the  Trachea,"  for  the  removal  of  which  Tracheotomy  was  performed. 

I  had  heard  something  of  this  remarkable  case,  and  regret  that  it  has  not 
been  published  more  in  detail ;  for,  as  you  justly  remark,  it  is  very  interest* 

*  One  half  the  tumor  above  mentioned  was  sent  to  Prof.  Peaslee,  who,  after 
examination  by  the  aid  of  his  excellent  microscope,  made  the  following  report 
of  the  Appearances. 

<<  There  is  a  stroma  throughout,  of  areolar  tissue,  very  abundant  in  the 
harder  portions,  and  less  so  in  the  softer.  But  in  tl}e  very  hardest  part  I 
find  a  few  encepbaloid  cells,  such  as  Yogel  figures  as  occurring  in  encepha- 
Ions  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  in  the  intermediate  and  softer  portions 
these  are  q/aite  abundant.  What  appeared  to  be  clots  of  pure  blood  is  half 
or  more  encepbaloid  cells,  and  the  rest  blood  corpuscles. 

I  have  never  before  seen  so  solid  and  abundant  a  matrix  of  areolar  tissue 
for  the  encephaloid  cells.  I  should  suppose  the  development  of  the  tumor 
must  have  been  unusually  slow,  and  the  development  of  the  matrix  to  such 
a  degree  of  firmness  was  perhaps  due  to  pressure." 
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ing  in  several  respects,  pailicularlj  as  illustrating  the  practicability  of  passing 
a  medicated  probang,  not  only  into  bat  through  the  larynx.  The  propriety 
of  this  proceeding  in  treating  diseases  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  \{a  possihility^ 
has  been  very  generally  doubted,  while  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  it  as 
a  specialty  in  certain  quarters,  has  contributed  to  bring  this  really  valuable 
method  of  treatment  into  disrepute.  The  great  size  of  the  sponge  in  this 
ease,  '<  two  inches  in  length,  by  an  inch  wide  and  a  half  inch  in  thickness," 
was,  it  appears,  no  impediment  to  its  free  passage  up  and  down  the  trachea, 
and  '*  the  dyspncea,  at  times  excessive,  occasionally  disappeared  entirely." 
These  facts  go  to  show  that  direct  applications  may  as  easily  be  made  below 
the  larynx  as  above  it,  though  it  is  not  stated  how  long  the  patient  lived  with 
so  large  a  foreign  body  travelling  from  the  bifurcation  to  the  larynx.  It  seems 
to  me  very  desirable  that  the  history  of  so  instructive  a  case  should  not  be 
lost;  moreover,  that  every  record  of  experience,  every  report  of  cases,  how- 
ever trivial,  if  worthy  of  publication  at  all,  should  be  well  supported  by  all 
the  facts  relating  thereto.  Give  us  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  operation,  and 
post-mortem  appearances  in  this  case,  and  I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  it.     But  a  hearsay  report  may  lead  only  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Will  you  not  procure  and  enrich  the  pages  of  the  Journal  by  a  complete 
report  of  this  curious  case  from  the  distinguished  surgeons.  Profs.  Crosby  and 
Feaslee,  under  whose  care  it  occurred. 

.  Truly  yours, 

PROBANG. 

NeW'Yorh  City,  Jan.  Sd,  1851. 

[This  communication  comes  to  us  without  tha  usual  courtesy  of  the  writer's 
name,  but  we  insert  it  that  we  may  add  a  single  fact  to  our  former  note  of 
the  case. 

The  patient  lived  three  days  after  the  accident ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
might  have  lived  as  long  without  the  operation.  As  to  the  reproof  "  Probang" 
sees  fit  to  administer  to  us  for  alluding  to  the  case  at  all,  without  giving  <<  all 
the  facts  relating  thereto,"  we  will  say  that  we  entirely  disagree  with  him. 
If  <<  Probang**  knows  anything  about  the  case,  (and  we  suspect  he  ^  has  heard 
something"  more  than  he  pretends,)  he  knows  that  there  are  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  which  make  it  iipprobable  that  a  full  report  of  it 
will  ever  be  made  by  the  only  one  fully  authorized  to  do  so, — the  operator. 
Such  being  the  truth,  we  believed  and  still  believe  it  was  our  duty  to  announce 
the  simple  facts  in  the  case,  which  we  had  received  from  the  lips  of  the  sur- 
geons present,  confirmed  by  almost  all  of  the  other  medical  witnesses ;  and 
such  "  hearsay  report"  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  our  simple  statement. 
The  preparation  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School. — Ed."] 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY   CHARLES   TODD    QUINTARD,  M.    D.,  OP   ROSWELL,  GA. 

There  is  no  department  of  science  which  medical  men  have  not  helped 
to  advance,  and  the  services  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  among  the 
most  disinterested  ever  rendered  to  mankind.  Medical  science  has  been, 
and  is  to  be  for  centuries  to  come,  a  mighty  moral  agent,  which,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  social  and  political  economy,  promises  the  most  brilliant  results. 
We  may  mention  the  arrest  and  extinction  of  epidemics  as  one  of  these. 
True,  for  many  of  the  results  we  have  to 

** Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait;"* 
wait  the  evolutions  and  development  of  the  minute  and  searching  investi« 
gations  of  science  itself.     There  are  many  who  sneer  upon  the  progress  of 
legitimate  medicine,  and  point  triumphantly  to  the  system's  which  the  credu- 
lity of  man  render  successful.     By  others  we  are  told  that  the  profession  is 
:behind  the  age — that  its  votaries  are  wedded  to  the  past,  and  fail  to  keep 
their  minds  open  to  new  convictions.     To  all  such  we  would  commend  the 
following  quotation  from  the  "  Anniversary  Discourse,  delivered  before  the 
New- York  Academy  of  Medicine,"  on  the  10th  November,  1847,  by  the 
.distinguished  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  at  one  time  President  of  that  Institu- 
tion : — ^^  Have  those  who  cast  this  reproach  upon  the  laborers  in  oar  sci- 
ence, of  being  contented  with  the  past,  ever  seriously  examined  into  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  profession  at  distant  and  distinct  eras  of  its  cultivation  ? 
Have  they  compared  the  different  systems  and  theories  of  medicine  which 
have  held  sway  at  different  times,  and  among  different  nations  at  the  same 
time  ?     Have  they  weighed  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  led  to  the 
diversified  results  which  have  crowned  both,  in  the  speculative  and  practi- 
cal branches  of  the  art  ?     Have  they  observed  the  evil  and  the  good  arising 
from  the  authority  of  renowned  names,  and  been  prepared  to  fathom  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  vast  study  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  and  the  means 
of  its  preservation  ?     Have  they  been  able  to  weigh  the  controlling  influ- 
ences of  the  kindred  branches  in  physic  upon  the  art  of  healing  ?     All 
these  circumstances  have  exercised  at  various  periods  a  modifying  power  in 
the  advancement  of  the  great  science.     Have  they,  fortified  with  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  compared  the  anatomy  taught  in  the  schools  some  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  human  structure,  as  now  set  forth  by 
the  teachers  of  these  days  ?     Have  they  compared  Monroe  and  Fyfe  with 
Bichat  and  Cruveilheir  ?     Have  they  looked  at  Blumenbach,  and  Andral, 
and  Edwards,  and  Miiller,  to  find  whether  there  be  progress  in  physiology  ? 
Have  they  ascertained  what  Gkill,  and  Spurzheim,  and  Tiedemann,  and 
Solly,  and  Noble,  have  done  with  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ?    Have 
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thej  sought  knowledge  of  cerebral  structure  by  the  methods  of  procedure 
formerly  in  vogue,  by  the  researches  of  the  scalpel,  and  then  compared  it 
with  the  elucidations  of  the  encephalon,  derived  from  the  new  system  of 
investigation,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  great,  efforts  of  Varolius  and 
Willis  ?  Have  these  skeptics  dwelt  upon  the  coincidence  which  obtains  be- 
tween particular  structural  developments  and  functional  manifestation  and 
mental  phenomena  ?  Have  they  arrived  at  a  determinate  result  whethei* 
Charles  Bell's  discoveries  on  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  have  real  foun- 
dations, and  shed  new  light  on  pathology  of  the  deepest  practical  value,  and 
simplified  a  mighty  train  of  complex  disorders  ?  Do  they  know  that  that 
philosopher  presented  us  with  new  revelations  of  richest  results ;  and  have 
they  opened  the  pages  of  his  volume  in  order  to  comprehend  its  diagnostic 
problems  in  perilous  intricacies  ? 

*'  Allow  me  to  propound  a  little  farther : — Have  these  doubters  and  dis- 
puters  of  our  progress  compared  the  materia  medica  of  former  times  with 
that  had  recourse  to  at  present  ?  I  mean  not  the  corrections  of  disease  and 
the  auxiliaries  of  health,  indicated  by  palmistry  and  astrology,  nor  the 
treatise  of  Culpepper,  nor  the  primitive  physic  of  Wesley.  I  will  limit 
myself  to  the  materia  medica  of  our  immediate  predecessors.  Let,  then,  an 
estimate  be  formed  of  the  articles  modern  discovery  has  introduced,  drawn 
from  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  let  scrutiny  be  directed  to  the  quali-^ 
ties  of  the  substances  now  added  as  remedial  agents  to  our  pharmacopceia« 
Look  at  that  once  universally  admired  book,  Duncan's  Dispensatory,  and  then 
turn  to  Pereira,  or  to  the  commanding  volume  of  Wood  &  Bache.  Thera- 
peutical science  was  never  enriched  with  such  copious  treasures  as  at  this- 
day,  nor  ever  before  yielded  a  moiety  of  her  benefits." 

Are  we  asked,  *  What  has  been  done  in  Surgery  ?'  We  point  triumph- 
antly to  the  records  of  skill  in  this  branch  of  healing,  and  challenge  them 
to  compare  the  deeds  of  Abernethy  and  Cooper,  of  Dupuytren  and  Larreyr 
of  Fhysick  and  Post,  and  of  Mott,  with  what  had  been  accomplished  by  all- 
their  predecessors.  We  feel  confident  that  facts  will  bear  out  the  assertion, 
that  the  profession  of  medicine  has  never  before  occupied  so  proud  an  emi-^ 
nence,  and  that,  when  compared  with  other  sciences,  it  loses  nothing  by  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  wrong  to  consider  the  field  of  medical  science* 
as  of  no  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  mechanical  sciences.  It  embraces- 
the  whole  science  of  living  bodies,  or  biology.  The  phenomena  of  living 
bodies  are  much  more  various  than  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  physical  sciences,  then,  which  concern  inoi^anic  matter,  are,  alt 
together^  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  science  which  relates  to  the 
laws  of  living  matter. 

''  Now,"  says  Dr.  John  Ware,  *^  when  we  compare  the  amount  of  labor 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  mechanics,  or  astronomy,  or  chemistry,  individ' 
nally,  these  sciences  are  found  in  advance.  But  compare  the  whole  of  the 
labor  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  chemiatryf 
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natural  philosophy,  geography  and  geology,  on   the  one  hand,   with   that 
which  has  heen  bestowed  on  medicine  as  a  science,  on  the  other,  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  is  rather  a  subject  for  pride  than  for  humiliation." 
And  yet,  with  all  that  has  thus  far  been  accomplished,  we  yet  lack  many 
things.     We  re^'^uire  an  established  system  of  medical  philosophy,  which 
shall  have,  in  its  definiteness  and  completeness,  and  in  the  universality  of 
its  application,  the  same  kind  of  claim  to  general  assent,  as  that  which  is 
conceded  to  the  Newtonian  physics.     The  present  is  a  sort  of  transition 
period  in  our  history.     We  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  science  of  life.     Something  more 
is  necessary  to  understand  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  yet   doing  in 
this  science,  than  a  mere  casual  glance  at  individual  cases  or  theories  ;  for, 
like  the  chrysalis  stage  of  insect  life,  (to  use  the  language  of  M.  Rennard,) 
while  nothing  appears  to  change  externally,  an  admirable  metamorphosis  is 
operating  within,  the  progress  of  which   is   not   revealed.     It   becomes  a 
question,  then.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  profession  generally,  in  view  of  the 
advanced  and  advancing  state  of  medical  knowledge,  and  what  means  are 
best  calculated  to  secure  to  the  profession  the  rights  and  immunities  which 
have  been  withheld  by  the  public,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  and  per- 
verted estimate  of  the  science  itself?     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  numbers 
of  the  profession  have,  in  some  measure,  helped  to  bring  reproach  on  the 
body,  by  lending  countenance  to  the  fashionable  whims  and  follies,  and  the 
absurd  theories  and  systems,  which  captivate  the  credulous  and  entice  the 
unwary ;  but  this  has  a  mere  temporary  effect  on  the  science  itself — it  can 
in  no  way  stay  its  progress.     The  hosts  of  homoeopaths,  hydropaths,  and 
other  Charlatans  and  empirics,  who  jog  along  on  the  uneven  legs  of  a  short 
mortality  and  a  long  love  of  lucre,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  evils 
with  which  legitimate  medicine  has  to  contend.     These  must  have  their' 
day,  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  for  us  to  spend  our  time  in  exposing  their 
trickery  to  those  who  encourage  and  uphold  their  knavery.     In  the  place  of 
continued  denunciations,  let  there  be  more  of  calm,  oandid  and  patient  in- 
vesUgation  and  discussion.     We  are  not  to  look  for  sympathy  and  support 
from  Legislatures ;  this  were,  indeed,  to  ask  quackery  to  destroy  itself. — 
Science  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  action  of  legislative  bodies.     The 
whole  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  medical  education  and  medical 
practice  exhibits  the  most  glaring  absurdity.     What  one  legislature  does, 
another  undoes  ;  so,  '^  unless,"  as  Horace  Walpole  says,  "  one  could  cure 
men  of  being  fools,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  cure  them  of  any  folly,  as  it  is 
only  making  room  for  some  other." 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  our  own  State,  a  memorial  was 
presented  from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State,  asking  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  registration  of  births^  marriages  and  deaths ;  and  there  were 
found  in  that  body  men  whose  capacity  for  ridicule  was  greater  than  their 
wisdom,  and  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  little  brief  authority,  actually 
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BDeered  at  a  memorial  originating  with  some  of  the  highest  intelligence  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  State.  Whether  this  memorial  was  rejected  becaase 
the  sapient  legislators  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  statistical 
details,  (to  the  political  economist  as  well  as  the  medical  philosopher,)  or  wheth- 
er *  party,'  that  eternal  bugbear  of  democracy,  frowned  upon  it  because  of  the 
dollar  and  cent  philosophy  it  involyed,  we  are  unable  to  opine.  It  teaches 
us,  however,  to  rely  on  our  own  strength,  and  in  the  truth  of  our  cause  to 
labor  more  earnestly  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  and  objects 
we  desire.  Nor  are  we  to  look  to  the  newspapers  of  our  day — not  even 
the  so-called  *  religious  press' — to  do  one  jot  or  tittle  towards  elevating  the 
profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  ^^  If,"  says  a  late  writer,  ^  there 
is  one  nuisance  in  the  country  which  stands  next  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  its  injurious  influence  on  the  public  health  and  morals,  it  is  Xkk6 
advertising  and  lying  puffing  of  patent  nostrums  in  the  newspaper  press.'' 
Take  up  any  sheet,  whether  of  town  or  country,  and  we  find  a  large  portion 
of  it  filled  with  these  infamous  advertisements.  It  will  not  da  for  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  these  papers  to  tell  us  that  such  adveitisements  are  mere  busv- 
ness  cards,  for  which  they  are  not  responsible  ;  for  this  is  only  saying  that 
a  business  card  is  legitimately  a  licensed  vehicle  of  falsehood.  Falsehoods 
they  know  them  to  conttun.  Let  any  one  examine  the  advertisements 
of  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  &c.  in  such  a  paper 
aes  the  '  Religious  Recorder,'  or  almost  any  other  that  is  issued  from  itie 
press,*  and  ask  himself  if  the  enlightened  and  piotts  editors  do  not  &iio# 
that  these  advertisements  are  directly  and  positively  false,  and  artfully 
designed  to  obtain  money  by  false  pretences ;  and  yet  these  men  would  start 
with  horror  at  the  idea  of  adopting  the  Papal  practice  of  selling  indulgenceii 
to  sin,  while  they  make  no  scruples  in  selling  the  columns  of  their  journals 
for  a  few  dollars  to  the  base  purpose  of  falsehood  and  deception.  We 
speak  particularly  of  the  religious  press,  for  it  scouts  at  the  idea  of  admit- 
ting any  thing  immoral  in  its  columns.  Oftentimes  these  insane  puffs  are 
certified  to  by  men  calling  themselves  '  preachers  of  righteousness/  who 
step  down  from  the  platform  of  their  morality,  and^  despite  their  clerical 
cloth,  testify  that  they  have  been  cured  of  ^  piles,'  or  some  of  their  family  of 
*  fits,*  by  such  and  such  a  nostrum,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
adopted  as  a  panacea  by  all  their  friends.  -  These  men  know  that  they  safe 
incompetent  to  judge  of  matters  of  this  kind — matters  which  involve  idike 
the  life  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow  men,  and  yet  they  put  forth  their  glow- 
ing pnfis  as  though  their  statements  were  ex-cathedra.  What,  then,  is  the 
course  to  be  adopted  ?  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  conCinuing  and 
advancing  the  improvements  we  have  already  noticed,  is  the  promotion  of 
a  thorough  education  of  those  who  seek  admission  into  the  profession.  The 
higher  the  standard  of  education  is  among  medical  men,  the  less  will  be  the 

*  It  gives  as  pleasure  to  except  the  Southern  Presbyterian  and  the  Southern  Literar/ 
Gazetto. 
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number  of^  ignorant  pretenders  who  will  gain  admission  into  their  ranks* 
In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  on  the  subject  of 
medical  education,  he  remarks :  *'  We  must  enjoin  the  necessity  of  more 
general  elementary  education.  Men  who  take  the  m.  d.  ought  to  possess 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order  to  comprehend  our  technioo- 
logia ;  and  to  secure  accuracy  in  formul®  and  ordinary  materia  medica  pre- 
scriptions, classical  knowledge  must  he  enforced."  How  few  comparatively 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  preliminary  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  at  all  adapted  to  the  end  proposed.  How  few 
are  they  who  have  even  a  smattering  of  chemistry,  to  say  nothing  of  lan- 
guages. We  are  not  one  of  those  who,  in  magnifying  our  office,  reckon,  in 
the  affair  of  literature,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  French,  and  Italian,  and 
German— or,  in  science,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics,  and  mechanics,  and 
optics,  and  hydraulics,  and  pneumatics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
g^logy — for  such  are  the  portentous  forms  that  guard  the  threshold  of  the 
medical  temple :  but  we  do  advocate  such  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  as 
will  enable  the  student  to  comprehend  medical  terms  and  phrases,  and  such 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  will  fit  him  to  appreciate  the  lectures  on  that 
subject  which  he  is  to  hear  in  the  medical  college.  As  it  is,  many  students 
spend  their  first  course,  not  in  learning,  but  in  hearing  how  to  learn.  Their 
minds  are  not  habituated  to  the  reception  of  knowledge  ;  and,  consequently, 
when  they  enter  upon  their  professional  coarse  they  can  only  darkly  appre- 
hend what  is  presented  to  them.  And  when  once  the  pupil  has  entered  upon 
his  medical  curriculum  he  attends  to  nothing  else,  and  so  goes  stumbling  on 
with  a  fearful  foreboding  of  the  ^  green  room."  Nor  has  he  time  to  at- 
tend to  anything  beside  the  course  of  study  laid  down,  because  it  is 
amply  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  time.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  if  the  mind  of  the  student  were  disciplined,  trained,  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  teachings  of  the  medical  professor  previously  to  his  entering 
the  medical  college,  his  progress  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  his  ad- 
vance more  satisfactory  and  sure. 

Says  Dr.  Ware,  ''  The  habit  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  not  attained  at 
once.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mind  be  opened  to  knowledge.  It  does 
not  flow  in  spontaneously.  It  must  be  sought  and  actively  appropriated. 
The  power  of  doing  this  to  advantage  is  to  be  acquired ;  and  it  is  in  no 
way  so  easily  or  so  well  acquired  as  by  the  teaching  of  the  school  and  the 
coUege.  The  graduate,  other  things  being  equal,  starts  in  his  course  with 
some  advantage.  He  has  already  learned  how  to  learn,  and  has  only  to 
occupy  himself  in  the  appropriation  of  knowledge."  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  chemistry  should  be  embraced  in  the  elementary  studies  of  a 
young  man,  instead  of  being  made  a  part  of  his  medical  curriculum.  At 
present,  few  students  acquire  more  than  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistiyy 
from  the  eighty  lectures  which  constitute  the  course,  to  enable  them  to  piss 
an  examination.     They  gain  nothing  of  those  applications  to  practical 
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medicine  which  oonstitate  ite  real  valae  to  the  medical  practitioner.  They 
may,  indeed,  pick  up  a  few  disjointed  principles  which  will  apply  to 
physiology,  pathology  and  pharmacy,  bat  of  its  real  value  they  learn 
comparatively  nothing.  It  is  a  little  surprising,  too,  that  so  indispen- 
sable  a  department  of  the  science  as  pathological  anatomy  should  be  so 
neglected  as  it  is  at  present.  The  pathological  researches  of  the  last  half 
century  have  done  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  to  advance  the  art 
from  an  empirical  to  a  scientific  character.  Says  a  recent  writer,  **  Before 
every  other  inducement  to  the  study,  I  feel  bound  to  give  you  this :  Pathol- 
ogy is  the  scientific  foundation  of  medicine :  your  success  in  the  praeHce  of 
your  profession — yoar  success  in  prolonging  human  life  and  lessening  hu- 
man anguish,  will  {c€eteris  paribus)  he  exactly  commensurate  wiih  your  path' 
ologiccd  acquirements*  I  am  not  unaware  that  the  ingenuity  of  indolence 
may  find  partial  contradictions  to  this  sanguine  belief,  and  may  point  com- 
placently, no  less  to  the  imperfections  of  our  present  knowledge  than  to  the 
occasional  felicities  of  the  merest  empiricism ;  but  such  arguments  are  al- 
most hourly  losing  their  low  and  limited  application ;  and  for  the  general 
accuracy  of  my  statement  I  appeal  without  hesitation  to  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  profession.  *  *  *  I  am  sure  that  their  experienoe 
corroborates  my  assertion,  and  justifies  me  in  stating  that  your  chief  induce* 
ment  to  the  study  of  pathology  is  included  in  those  motives  which  should 
impel  you,  with  hopes  of  distinction  and  utility,  to  labor  in  your  professioQ 
generally." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  master  in  the  profession — the  distinguished  Mr. 
Simon — and  they  were  delivered  before  a  medical  class  in  one  of  the  cele- 
brated hospitals  of  the  British  metropolis.  They  are  surely  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  where  Pathology  is  only  incidentally 
introduced  in  the  lectures  of  our  medical  schools.  Verj  few  of  our  col- 
leges possess  the  means  of  presenting  the  sqbject  practically  to  the  attention 
of  their  classes,  and  the  present  students  are  obliged  to  learn  it  as  well  as 
may  be  from  the  various  authors  who  have  shed  such  brilliancy  on  this  de- 
partment. This,  though  it  is  seeing  ^  through  a  glass  darkly,"  must  be 
borne,  until  the  intelligence  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public  is  more 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  better  state  of  things. 

Next  in  order  to  the  reforms  which  are  .required  in  our  present  mode  of 
teaching,  stand  the  obligations  which  the  members  of  the  •  profession  are 
under,  to  advance  the  improvements  in  the  science ;  and  here  the  import- 
ance of  a  more  careful  study  of  disease,  in  all  its  ramifications,  presents 
itself.  The  practitioner  must,  if  he  would  practice  with  success,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  <*  find  out  what  is  the  matter."  He  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  temperaments,  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  be  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  patient's  constitution,  as  well  as  his  particular  disease  or  in- 
firmity. He  should  beware  lest  in  his  speculations  on  particular  forms  of 
he  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  great  principles  which  have  been  re- 
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odt7ied  as  leading  doctrines,  from  the  labors  of  Hippocrates  down  to  CuUen 
and  Bush,  and  Andral,  &c.  The  experience  of  twenty-five  hundred  years 
is  not  to  be  discarded  for  the  phantasms  of  the  day.  A  more  careful  stndy 
of  the  diseases  of  our  oum  climate,  our  localities,  and  their  influence  on 
health  and  disease,  is  required.  This  subject  was  well  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  our  State,  in  a  comprehensive  resolution,  intro- 
duced before  that  body  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Jones  at  its  session  in  1849.  Dr. 
Jones  remarks,  in  a  preamble  to  this  resolution,  that  ^'  The  great  desidera- 
tum for  establishing  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  of  health 
lyid  disease,  is  an  immense  accumulation  of  facts  ;  and  the  determination 
of  jtheae  laws  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  medical  science."  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

*^  Sudved^  That  the  attention  of  physicians  in  this  State  is  respectfully 
direeted  to  the  subject  of  keeping  records  of  physiological,  pathological  and 
meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  auxiliary 
fiooieties  to  take  measures  for  obtaining  full  and  accurate  data  in  reference 
io  the  diseases  of  their  districts ;  also,  records  of  the  states  of  the  ther- 
mometer,  barometer,  atmospheric  electricity,  thunder-storms,  rains,  clouds, 
winds,  and  dew-point,  during  each  day  of  the  year.  Also,  to  prepare  geo- 
igraphical  and  geological  maps  of  their  districts,  containing  descriptions  of 
the  snr&oe  of  the  country,  as  relates  to  hills  and  valleys,  land  and  water ; 
also  a  description  of  the  soils,  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  cleared  and  woodlands :  and  that  such  records  and 
xOAps  be  .deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society." 

>0f  coarse  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  physicians  can  find  time  to 
.oomply  with  half  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolution,  but  all  can  do 
something  towards  it.     Practitioners  in  the  country,  engaged  in  the  toil  and 
labor  of  an  arduous  profession,  can  hardly  find  time  for  the  relaxation  nec- 
essary to  health,  while  the  fatigues  attendant  upon  their  professional  duties, 
as  well  as  the  duties  themselves,  oftentimes  interfere  with  the  systematic 
ol>servation  of  pathological  and  meteorological  phenomena.     They  can, 
however,  do  more  in  the  way  of  pathological  research,  in  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  diseases  of  their  particular  localities — in  pursuing  the  attractive 
studies  of  geology  and  botany — and  in  establishing  a  kindlier  intercourse 
vftnd  in  a  more  strict  observance  of  professional  etiquette,  than  they  do  at 
present  accomplish.     Could  the  members  of  our  State  Medical  Society  be 
made  so  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  matter  as  to  induce  each  one  to  make 
one  single  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  Society,  we  should  soon  have  a 
mass  of  interesting  matter  that  would  illustrate  the  medical  topography  of 
Georgia,  the  history  of  our  local  diseases,  and  tend  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  profession  of  our  State,  as  well  as  improve  the  art  of  medicine. — 
Let  members  of  the  profession  throw  off  those  indolent  habits  of  mind 
which  unfit  them  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  do,  every 
man,  his  duty,  as  best  he  can.    The  fimndation  and  encouragement  of  sooi* 
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eiies  is  doing  much  towards  improving  the  character  of  our  profession 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  developing  a  degree  of  energy  and  solid  wis- 
dom which  heretofore  has  been  circumscribed  in  its  influence.  Much,  too, 
is  being  done  by  the  press,  that  mighty  engine  of  revolution  and  reform  ; 
and  we  look  to  our  medical  periodicals  as  direct  agents  in  spreading  through* 
out  our  land  the  influence  of  scientific  minds.  In  periodical  literature  we 
are  still  somewhat  deficient.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  improving 
the  character  of  our  medical  journals,  as  well  as  increasing  their  number. 
*'  The  opinion  of  plenty  (says  Lord  Bacon)  is  amongst  the  causes  of  want ; 
and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than 
lack :  which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  removed  by  making  no 
more  books,  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of 
Aaron,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  enchanters."  As  it  is,  we  are 
proud  of  our  journals  and  reviews,  for  they  come  to  us  laden  with  the  riches 
of  observation  and  experiment ;  but  we  would  have  them  made  the  medium 
of  diffusing  that  philosophic  spirit,  which,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  justly  ob« 
serves,  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  limited  attainments  in  philosophy,  and 
which  is  becoming  the  characteristic  of  our  age.  We  would  have  them 
garners  into  which  may  be  gathered  the  fruit  of  every  gleaner  in  the  field 
of  science.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  them  expressing  more  fully  the  ex- 
perimental researches  of  the  *'  workers'^ in  the  profession.  It  is,  palpably^ 
a  duty  of  every  member  of  the  profession  to  lend  his  aid  in  supporting  the 
literature  of  the  profession.  Let  each  one  ask  himself,  What  am  I  doing 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  sound,  distinctive  literature  for  the  pro- 
fession of  which  I  am  a  member  ? — ^what  am  I  doing  towards  removing  the 
evils  of  which  I  complain  ?  And  in  answering  these  queries,  let  them  re- 
member that  they  perform  but  a  pari  of  their  duty,  by  simply  paying  the 
small  subscription  price  of  their  journals. 

There  is  somewhat  of  a  national  character  attached  to  medical  science  in 
this  country.  American  physicians  are  probably  unrivalled  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  "  heroic  remedies."  They  have  introduced  new  and  ra- 
tional doctrines  respecting  the  operation  and  effects  of  remedies.  We  must 
build  up  our  literature,  if  we  would  preserve  the  character  and  standing  to 
which  we  are  justly  entitled.  The  achievements  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  are  the  more  surprising,  when  we  contemplate  the  obstacles  it  has 
had  to  contend  with*  If  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  anatomy  is  the  ba- 
sis of  medioal  skill — if  pathology  can  unfold  lessons  of  wisdom,  in  which 
we  may  learii  how  to  prolong  human  life  and  lessen  human  anguish — ^then 
ought  the  State,  to  whose  service  the  physician  is  devoted,  by  liberal  laws 
to  legalize  these  studies.  How  stands  the  matter  in  most  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  ?  Physicians  and  surgeons  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  Bot 
possessiiig  thiit  knowledge  which  it  is  a  penal  offence  for  them  to  obtain. 
Thu  inattention  of  the  patient  to  the  directions  of  the  surgeon  is  of^en  the 
origin  of  proseoutionsy  and  prosecations  the  most  wilful  and  malicious ;  but 
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t^ere  are  instances  in  which  men  of  limited  means  are  admitted  into  the 
profession  by  "  State  Boards,"  who  have  actually  been  prevented  by  the 
stringency  of  law  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  structure.  It  is 
true,  the  admission  of  such  persons  into  the  profession  is  wrong,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  ;  but  if  the  State  will  decorate  them  with  sheepskins,  it 
ought  also  to  secure  them  from  prosecutions  for  malpractice,  though  they  be 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  But  this  is  not  the  only  class  subject  to  damages 
at  law.  The  most  accomplished  practitioner  of  the  healing  art  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  forget  much  of  his  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  to  be  even  a  tolerable  surgeon  requires  a  constant  use  of  the  scalpel 
Take  a  case  which  actually  occurred  in  our  State  not  long  since : — The 
patient,  a  gentleman,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  in  falling  fractured 
one  of  the  bones  of  his  fore  arm,  and  dislocated  the  other  at  the  wrist.  The 
surgeon  in  attendance  did  all  that  any  one  could  accomplish  to  remedy  the 
case  and  give  the  patient  a  good  arm.  But  the  bandages  becoming  painfnl, 
were  cut,  and,  par  consequence,  the  arm  just  above  the  wrist  was  slightly 
deformed.  A  few  months  after,  the  surgeon  was  sued  for  the  round  sum  of 
$10,000.  A  surgeon  at  Lowell  was  prosecuted  for  not  relieving,  internally, 
diseased  eyes,  for  which  he  had  operated  in  a  most  skillful  manner.  Ad- 
mitting that  an  error  of  diagnosis  was  the  cause  of  failure  in  both  these 
cases,  are  the  surgeons  to  be  blamed  for  those  errors  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
choice  in  surgical  operations  lies  between  success  and  a  State  prison.  Bat 
errors  will  occur  even  to  the  most  distinguished  surgeons— even  to  those 
who  daily  perform  some  half  dozen  operations,  as  well  as  to  those  who  do 
not  operate  that  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  Paris  being  about  to  operate  upon  what 
he  supposed  a  common  cataract  of  the  eye,  observed  to  the  students  present 
at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  lecture, — Here  is  a  cataract  easy  to  operate  on  by 
displacement  The  needle  introduced  into  the  eye  was  manoeuvred  for  a 
long  time  without  causing  the  opacity  to  disappear.  The  instrument  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  operator,  without  saying  a  word,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  patient.  A  witty  confrere^  wishing  to  ascertain  the  cause,  exam- 
ined the  eye,  and  laughingly  said,  *'  I  see  what  it  is :  it  appears  that  there 
has  only  been  here  a  displaeemeni  of  diaffnoMts." 

When  the  State  shall  see  fit  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  profession  to 
obtain  material  for  the  study  of  practical  anatomy ; — ^when  it  shall  adopt  a 
higher  grade  of  requisitions  for  those  to  whose  skill  the  life  and  health  of 
the  people  is  committed ;  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  bungling  surgery  re- 
warded <<  with  many  stripes.*'  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  the  profession  in  the  United  States  has  to  surmount  before  it  will 
oocapy  its  proper  position.  The  office  of  a  physician  is  a  thankless  one : 
he  meets  with  the  basest  ingratitude :  his  services  are  received  by  many  as 
a  matter  of  course — as  something  to  which  they  have  a  sort  of  natural 
right    The  tooth  of  calumny  gnaws  at  his  repatation,  and  the  Yoioe  of 
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malioe  oftentimes  destroys  his  prosperitj.  That  general  respect  to  which 
the  profession  is  entitled,  by  the  public  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  soci- 
etj,  is  in  a  great  measure  withheld.  The  reasons  which  secure  the  respect 
of  well  informed  and  intelligent  men  for  other  sciences,  fail  altogether  when 
thej  come  to  medicine.  They  even  indulge  in  playful  contempt  when 
speaking  of  its  claims.  In  seasons  of  trial  even,  instead  of  extending  to 
physicians  their  confidence  and  support,  they  reward  their  toils  with  an  un- 
generous and  inconsiderate  fault-finding.  This  ingratitude  of  the  public  is 
sometimes  manifested  in  the  most  offensive  matter.  After  the  yellow  fever 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  had  subsided,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  in 
which  the  committee  who  superintended  the  dty  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  was  honored  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  a  similar  vote  was  proposed 
in  relation  to  the  physicians,  but  was  not  even  seconded,  though  nearly  one 
fourth  of  their  number  perished  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  people  from  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence. — (Dr,  Hooker,) 

In  this  desultory  paper  we  have  pursued  no  particular  order  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  subject,  but  have  dotted  down  our  thoughts  as  they  have 
occurred.  The  position  of  the  profession  at  present  is  a  peculiar  one :  it 
has  lost  that  veneration  which  a  half  century  since  almost  amounted  to  su- 
perstition ;  but  the  true  representatives  of  the  science — they  to  whose  lives 
and  labors  I  have  referred  in  the  foregoing  pages — must  always  command 
respect,  and  be  venerated  according  as  they  triumph  in  the  intellectual  glad- 
iatorship  which  is  the  glory  of  our  time.  '*  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall 
lift  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration." 

'^  For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and  he  shall  receive  honor  of  the 
Yang/'—JEccUtiaiHcuiSS:  2,3. 

[^SotUhem  Med,  and  Surg,  Joumcd, 


Cases  illustrative  op  effusion  within  the  Arachnoid  Cavity,  as 
A  CAUSE  OF  Sudden  Death,  after  Scarlatina.  By  Austin  Flint, 
M.  D. 

The  two  following  cases  appear  to  the  writer  to  exemplify  the  occnrrence 
of  eflfusion  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  as  the  cause  of  sudden*death. 
In  both  cases  this  condnsion  is  based  solely  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  before 
death,  there  having  been  no  post  mortem  examinations.  They  are  reported 
not  as  containing  evidence  of  arachnoid  effusion,  but  as  tllustratiom  of  the 
points  involved  in  the  diagnosis  of  that  event,  assuming  as  correct  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  observations  communicated  for  the  March  number  (1850) 
of  this  Journal  In  connection  with  these  cases  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  invited  to  the  article  just  referred  to.     The  first  of  the  subjoined  cases  was 
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inadvertent! J  omitted  in  preparing  that  article.  The  second  case  has  fallen 
under  observation  at  a  subsequent  date.  As  an  occasional,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  accidental  element  in  the  progress  of  different  diseases,  proving  the 
determining  cause  of  a  fatal  termination,  the  occurrence  of  this  lesion  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in  several  instances  been  apparent  in  cases  that 
have  been  observed  since  that  article  was  published ;  and,  if  the  views  of  the 
writer  on  this  subject  be  correct,  every  practitioner  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  illustrations.  The  two  cases  now  reported,  however,  ap|>ear  to  present 
the  occurrence  of  the  lesion  isolated  in  a  striking  manner  from  other  obvious 
elements  of  disease,  and  to  exemplify,  in  consequence,  more  vividly  the  cir- 
cumstances involved  in  the  diagnosis. 

Case  1.     June  15th,  1847,  I  was  requested,  at  night,  to  visit  a  patient  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  J.  B.*Pride,  of  this  city.     I.found,  on  arriving  at  the 
house,  the  patient,*  a  young  girl  aged   18,  unconscious,  with  tracheal  rattle, 
cold  extremities,  and  evidently  in  artictdo  mortis.     The  ptilse,  kotoe^evy  had 
considerable  volume^  (the  frequency  is  not  recorded.)     The  resptrcUton  was 
irregiUar  and  convtUsivey  several  respirations  preceding  each  oiher^  followed 
hy  a  long  interval.     She  lived  about  two  hours  after  I  first  saw  her.     Dr. 
Pride  gave  me  the'  following  history : — She  has  been  in  delicate  health  for 
some  time.     On  the  day  but  one  preceding  her  death,  she  was  attacked  with 
Scarlatina.     The  disease  appeared  to  be  mild.     There  was  moderate  Pha- 
ryngitis, and  the  eruption  was  abundant  on  the  day  and  evening  of  her  death. 
Dr.  P.  had  visited  her  at  ten  o'clock  on  that  evening,  and  found  her  sitting 
up.     She  reported  pretty  comfortable,  and  anticipated  feeling  much  better  the 
next  day.     Her  pulse  was  considerably  accelerated,  enumerating  1 20.    There 
existed  much  pruritus  of  the  skin.     Dr.  P.  prescribed  a  few  grains  of  Do- 
ver's powder.     At  eleven  o'clock,  her  mother,  who  had  not  retired,  observing 
that  shortly  afler  conversing  she  became  unconscious,  with  the  eye^balls  up- 
turned, became  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  in  haste  for  Dr.  P.   He  found  her 
awake,  declaring  she  was  comfortable,  and  expressing  surprise  that  her  friends 
were  alarmed.     She  was  not  sensible  of  any  unpleasant  change  in  the  symp- 
toms.    Dr.  P.  remained  to  observe  the  patient  for  a  time.    Afler  talking  jo- 
cosely for  a  few  moments,  ridiculing  the  fears  of  her  mother,  she  dropped 
asleep,  and  Dr.  P.  noticed  that  her  respiration  became  heavy  and  stertorous. 
He  was  told,  however,  that  this  was  not  unusual.     She  awoke  several  times 
spontaneously,  and  remarked  herself  on  her  audible  breathing.    At  length 
Dr.  P.  observed  a  slight  convulsive  tremor,  and  rolling  upward  of  the  eye- 
balls.    He  immediately  attempted  to  arouse  her,  and  with  partial  success ; 
but  she  speedily  lapsed  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility.     The  respira- 
tion now  became  irregular  and  rattling  as  it  was  when  I  saw  hery  which  was 
about  half  an  hour  afler  the  deTelopment  of  the  coma.     Deglutition  was  ift^ 
possible.    Dr.  P.  had  resorted  to  the  application  of  sheets  dipped  in  hoi  watei", 
alid  sinapisms,  but  with  no  benefit 

Case  2.    A  child  of  Mr.  D.  S.  R.,  between  4  and  5  years  of  age,  haft 
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mild  scarlatina,  in  June,  1850.  It  was  accompanied  bj  moderate  pharyngitis^ 
and  considerable  enlargement  of  the  submaxiUarj  gland.  The  child  oonva^ 
lesced  in  a  few  days  so  as  to  be  about  the  house,  the  submaxillary  glands^ 
however,  remaining  swelled,  and  my  visits  were  discontinued.  Subsequently 
I  was  called  to  prescribe  for  the  enlarged  glands,  and  I  directed  the  lod.  Po- 
tassii.  The  child  continued  pretty  well,  appetite  good,  was  out  of  doors,  and 
owing  to  the  feeble  health  of  the  mother  did  not,  perhaps,  receive  that  degree 
of  care,  as  regards  exposure,  etc.,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  bestowed. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  father  informed  me,  at  a  casual  meeting  in  the  street, 
that  the  limbs,  abdomen  and  face  of  the  child  appeared  bloated.  Suspect- 
ing that  the  renal  function  might  be  at  fault,  I  requested  him  to  bring  me  a 
vial  of  the  urine,  which  he  did  on  the  following  morning.  On  testing  the 
specimen  with  nitric  acid,  a  copious  deposit  of  albumen  was  thrown  down« 
At  evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  child.  He  had  con* 
tinned  to  be  up  and  about,  playing  out  of  doors  ;  had  been  bright  during  the 
day,  and  had  accompanied  his  parents  in  the  afternoon,  in  taking  a  ride.  The 
abdomen  and  limbs  were  enlarged  in  bulk,  but  the  latter  did  not  pit  on 
pressure.  The  face  also  seemed  swelled.  The  respiration,  since  tveningy 
had  become  much  accelerated,  Qnd  was  now  very  rapid — panting.  I  thought 
effusion  into  the  chest  might  have  taken  place,  but  on  percussion  no  physical 
evidence  appeared  of  this  as  the  cause  of  the  disordered  respiration.  The 
child  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  dyspnaa,  although  he  was  extremely 
restless.  His  muscular  strength  was  not  prostrated,  being  able  to  sit  op. 
The  pulse  was  much  accelerated,  and  tolerably  developed.  I  directed  a 
warm  half  bath,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  hourly  doseSi 
until  free  cathartic  operation.  I  am  free  to  state  that  I  did  not  anticipate 
the  sequel.     The  deglutition  was  not  impaired. 

In  about  an  hour  afterward,  I  was  summoned  in  haste,  and  on  my  arrival 
at  the  house  I  found  the  patient  already  dead. 

The  disordered  respiration  had  continued  unabated,  but  not  increased, 
until  a  few  moments  before  the  messenger  was  despatched,  when  it  suddenly 
became  extreme,  and  death  took  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour  eHet  this 
change  occurred.  To  use  the  father's  expression,  the  child  seemed  to  '*  choke 
to  death."  A  neighbor  informed  me,  of  her  own  accord,  without  any  queS' 
tions,  that  she  felt  the  heart  heat  at  the  pr<Eeordiai  region^  afUr  the  respirch 
tion  had  ceased, 

KxMARKS.    I  have  italicised,  in  the  foregoing  histories,  the  passages  which 

relate  to  points  of  special  importance  in  the  diagnosis.    These  points  are, 

disordered  respiration,  eventuating  in  apnoea,  the  action  of  the  heart  in  the 

first  case  persisting  and  well  developed  after  the  patient  was  evidently  mor* 

ibund ;  and,  in  the  second  case,  continuing  after  the  cessation  of  the  fiino* 

tion  of  respiration.    The  circumstances  upon  which  the  diagnosis  is  based 

in  these  two  cases,  then,  are  as  follows : 

In  the  first  case,  coma  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  developed ;  not  pre- 

23 
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ceded  by  any  aberration  of  the  intellect,  nor  by  any  cerebra]  symptoms,  but 
for  a  short  period  by  heavy  and  stertorous  respiration  during  sleep ;  death 
by  apnoea,  the  deglutition  affected  simultaneously  with  the  fatal  disorder  of 
the  respiration.  This  group  of  circumstances,  as  it  s.eems  to  the  writer,  de- 
notes that  the  morbid  agency  which  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  cerebral,  and,  in  the  second  place,  produced  its  fatal 
consequences  by  suspending  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata — that 
portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  which  sustains  direct  relations  with  the 
movements  of  respiration  and  deglutition.  The  same  group  of  phenomena 
has  been  shown  to  be  produced  by  haemorrhagic  efiusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity.  Effusion  of  serum  into  the  same  cavity,  it  would  be  fairly  inferred 
by  analogy,  would  produce  the  same  phenomena,  and  be  followed  by  the 
same  result.  But  the  presence  of  serous  effusion  in  this  cavity  has  been 
proved  to  exist  in  cases  in  which  sudden  death  under  similar  circumstances 
has  taken  place. 

In  the  second  case,  notably  disordered  respiration,  suddenly  developed, 
without  coma,  and  deglutition  preserved ;  the  disorder  of  respiration  sud- 
denly increased,  producing  apnoea  and  sudden  death — the  impulse  of  the 
heart  persisting  after  the  cessation  of  respiration.  An  analysis  of  this  col^ 
lection  of  phenomena,  as  in  the  first  case,  leads  us  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
as  the  source  of  the  fatal  apnoea. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  this  case,  that  the  embarrassment  in  respiration, 
although  great,  was  unattended  by  dyspnoea,  or  a  painful  consciousness  of  a 
defective  performance  of  this  function.  This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
disordered  respiration,  tending  to  apnoea,  proceeding  from  compression  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  sense  of  the  want  of  respiration  (besoin  de 
respirer)  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  motive  acts  for  carry 
ing  on  the  function ; — hence  the  absence  of  that  extreme  distress  attending 
defective  hsematosis  from  affections  of  the  lungs  or  heart  This  is  a  diag' 
nostic  point  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  last  case,  the  existence  of  albuminuria,  accompanied  by  the  aoca- 
mnlation  of  serum  in  the  abdomen  and  cellular  tissue,  favors  the  supposi' 
tion  of  serous  effusion  in  the  arachnoid. 

In  both  cases  the  fatal  affection  might  with  propriety  be  nosologically  in^ 
eluded  under  the  term  apoplexy ;  and,  if  the  pathology  of  the  writer  be 
correct,  they  are  probably  instances  of  serous  apoplexy. 

The  cases  are  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  the  sudden  death  occurring  io 
connection  with  scarlatina. 

They  are  reported,  with  the  foregoing  few  remarks,  of  necessity  hastily 
penned,  with  a  view  to  solicit  the  attention  of  pathological  observers  to  the 
subject  of  serous  effusion  within  the  arachnoid  cavity  as  a  cause  of  sudden 
death,  and  as  a  mode  in  which  a  &tal  termination  occurs  in  various  diseases^ 

Buffalo,  Nov.  18th,  1850.  [Buffah  Medical  Journal. 
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NEW  STATEMENTS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  excellent  foreign  correspondent  of  this  journal,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  the  editors,  under  date  of  October  1st,  announces  that  the  medical 
teaching  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  enjoying  a  vacation,  and  that  he  had 
but  little  of  interest  to  communicate.  The  following  statements  contained 
in  his  letter  have  novelty  and  importance  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  more 
prominent  place  than  in  a  private  correspondence,  and  we  present  them  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Medicine. 

'*  Physical  signs  of  diseases  of  the  chest  are  undergoing  important  chan- 
g^s.  1st.  It  is  said  that  false  membrane  gives  rise  to  dulness  on  percus- 
sion. (?)  2d.  In  pleurisy,  with  effusion  and  adhesion  binding  the  lungs  to  the 
costal  pleura,  we  have  a  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion,  proved  by  percuss- 
ing a  lung  floating  upon  the  surface  of  water.  3d.  Superinflation,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  that  is,  forced  distention  by  air^  gives  rise  to  a  dull  sound  on 
percussion,  proved  by  forcibly  distending  the  lungs  with  air,  and  percussing 
thereon. 

-  "  You  may  recollect  that  some  time  since,  Mr  Piorry  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise  about  the  almost  immediate  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  spleen, 
in  intermitting  fever,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  which, 
by-the-by,  he  always  gave  in  solution.  This  is  not  only  true,  but  the  vehi- 
cle without  the  quinine,  or  simple  water — and  I  have  seen,  it  tried — pro- 
duces the  same  result.  In  intermitting  fever  you  know,  the  spleen  is  always 
more  or  less  enlarged.  Find  one  of  these  cases,  and  by  percussion,  prop- 
erly employed,  it  is  possible  to  determine  very  accurately  the  limits  of  the 
organ.  Give  the  patient  a  glass  of  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  found,  upon  again  percussing,  to  be 
sensibly  diminished.  If  this  proves  any  thing,  does  it  not  prove  that  the 
spleen  is  a  reservoir  of  blood  for  the  stomach  during  its  quiescent  state  ? 

"  M.  Berrard,  a  physiologist  of  talent  and  promise,  demonstrates,  among 
many  other  curious  things,  that  the  temperature  of  the  blooct  in  the  vena 
cava,  after  its  exit  from  the  liver,  is  1 J  degrees  higher  than  it  is  in  the  vena 
portarum,  before  ramifying  through  that  organ ;  and  furthermore,  that  it 
loses  this  1^  degrees  whilst  circulating  in  the  pulmonic  capillaries  :  that 
there  is  no  sugar  in  the  portal  vein  before  it  enters,  whilst  it  abounds  in  the 
cava  after  it  leaves  the  liver :  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between 
the  hepatic  vein  and  the  vena  cava :  that  there  is  a  direct  communication, 
by  regurgitation,  between  the  inferior  cava  and  the  kidneys ;  and  this  he 
proves  by  giving  strychnine  to  rabbits,  &c.,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  min- 
utes (fifteen)  innoculating  the  urine  in  the  neck,  and  causing,  by  the  inoc* 
ulation,  all  the  accidents  usually  resulting  from  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
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He  is  now  engaged  •  in  writing  a  work  on  physiology,  destined,  I  think,  to 
change  the  whole  science  of  physiology. 

^  If  you  are  already  informed  on  these  various  changes,  yoq  will  doabt- 
less  find  their  repetition  here  a  great  bore ;  but  if  they  are  new  to  you, 
their  novelty  and  interest  will  fully  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  told.     Believe  me,  dear  doctor, 

Your  friend  and  servant,  R.  P.  H.** 

[  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  Sf  Surgery, 


LEAD  COLIC. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  year  lead  colic  is  very  prevalent,  and  at  others 
very  rare.  This  difference  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  work  done  at  certain  seasons,  and  consequently,  in  the  number 
of  workmen  employed.  Thus  manufacturers  of  white  lead  are  sometimes 
unemployed  for  months  in  winter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  house  painters 
cease  work  in  very  cold  weather. 

Of  the  twelve  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  submitted  to  Tanquerel's  ob- 
servation, at  different  periods  of  the  year,  there  occurred  in 


January, 

67 

February, 

77 

March, 

95 

April, 

99 

May, 

115 

June, 

137 

Joiy, 

190 

August, 

127 

September, 

92 

October, 

81 

November, 

78 

December, 

59 

Total,  1217 

This  table  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  colic  occurred  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  the  warmest  months  of  the  year.  From  frequent 
visits  to  the  manufactories  of  white  lead  and  minium,  and  also  to  other  dif- 
ferent lead  work  shops,  Tanquerel  is  certain,  that,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  the  number  of  sick  laborers  was  greater  during  the  warm  than  the 
cold  seasons  of  the  year.  Taking  into  account  the  difference  in  the  activity 
of  the  work,  and  in  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  it  must  be  conclud- 
ed, that  heat  predisposes  to  attacks  of  lead  colic,  either  by'favoring  the  dis- 
semination of  lead,  or  by  rendering[more  permeable  thefiifferent  organs  by 
which  lead  enters  the  s}  s'em/ 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  attackedjwith  lead  colic  every  year  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  although  they  are  employed  in  the  same  work  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  time  when  they  are  taken  sick.  ^  Summer 
is  generally  the  season  for  these  nearly  periodical  attacks. 

[  Tanquerel  on  Lead  Diseases, 
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COIVCORD,  JAN  VARY,  1891. 


AMERICAN  MEDICAIfASSOCIATION. 

The  chairmen  of  some  of  the  standing  committees  of  this  Association 
are  bestirring  themselves  in  pursuit  of  the  matter  for  their  reports,  to  be 
made  at  the  session  at  Charleston.  This  is  encouraging,  as  affording  good 
ground  to  hope  t'lat  these  rei  orts  maj  be  more  than  usually  valuable.  Be- 
low we  publish,  according  to  request,  the  cards  of  Drs.  Flint  and  Eve,  and 
hope  that  members  of  the  profession,  having  facts  of  interest,  either  in  prac- 
tical medicine  or  in  surgery,  will  take  measures  to  transmit  them  to  these 
gr^ntlemen.  There  is,  however,  a  view  in  which  we  think  this  present 
mode  of  procedure  objectionable.  It  is  a  true  proposition,  that  what  is 
every  hodj^s  business  is  nobody's  business ;  that  is,  work  that  is  lefl  to  te 
done  by  voluntary  efibrty  is  rarely  well  done.  Thus,  the  appeals  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  proffs^ion  in  general,  for  statements  of  facts  in  the  depart- 
ments assigned  [to  the'r  committees,  may  be  answered  by  a  few  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  but  not  in  that  uniform  manner  which  alone  can 
give  to  the  reports  their  greatest  value.  Again,  there  is  some  danger,  and 
we  think  it  is  not  entirely  imaginary,  that  second  and  third  rate  men  will 
give  their  ^ews,  their  impressionSy  and  their  statements,  instead  of  those 
best  qualified  tc|do  so,  and  thus  a  whole  body  of  practitioners  may  be  en- 
tirely misrepresented.  Surely,  where  these  exponents  of  practice  are  to  go 
out,  not  only  to  all  our  country  but  to  the  world,  it  is  important  that  thej 
should  be  as  correct  aslpossible.  No  individual  can  judge  of  the  propor- 
tionate authority  to  be  given  to  each  report,  as  now  obtained,  and  the  whole 
view  of  the  science  of  medicine  will  be  distorted  in  some  if  not  in  all  its 
features. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  this  evil  may  be  removed  in  the  following 
manner.  Tlie  American  Association  should  at  its  next  meeting  addrefs  a 
circular  to  the  different  state  societies,  and  request  them  to  appoint  some 
of  their  members  as  correspondents  for  the  chairmen  of  the  different  stand- 
ing committees.  One  correspondent  should  be  assigned  to  each  depart- 
ment, and  it  should  be  his  duty  to  collect  and  arrange  the  facts  of  interest 
in  that  department,  occurring  in  the  state.  Of  coarse  he  would  call  upon 
the  feUows  of  the  Society  to  make  known  to  him  all  interesting  matters  met 
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in  their  individual  practice.  In  our  own  state,  for  example,  individaal 
practitioners  could  with  comparatively  little  exertion  forward  to  one  corres- 
pondent the  surgical  cases  occurring  in  their  practice,  and  to  another  the 
history  of  any  epidemics  within  their  circuit — or  the  account  of  new  modes 
of  treatment — or  of  new  remedies  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves. 
The  correspondent,  knowing  what  authority  to  give  to  different  statements, 
and  what  allowances  to  make  in  individual  cases,  could  give  a  complete 
view  of  surgery,  or  of  practice,  or  of  obstetrics,  within  the  state,  and  trace 
out  the  course  of  epidemics  within  o&r  borders.  This  summary  being  then 
forwarded  to  the  national  committee,  would,  in  connection  with  those  from 
other  states,  enable  that  committee  to  adopt  the  same  course,  and  to  give  a 
complete  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  our  science  in  its  various  branches 
throughout  our  country.  Such  a  view  would  carry  with  it  a  weight  of  au- 
thority now  wanting  in  these  reports  ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  usually 
the  production  of  the  chairmen  of  the  committees,  and,  properly  speaking, 
are  but  the  expression  of  their  individual  opinions  and  the  result  of  their 
individual  observations. 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  not  general  organizations  in  all  the  states, 
it  may  be  objected  that  this  cannot  be  completely  carried  out.  Very  true  ; 
but  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  will  have  the  same  facilities  for  acquir> 
ing  information  in  these  states  that  they  now  possess,  while,  being  relieved 
in  the  other  states  by  the  correspondents,  they  could  turn  more  attention  to 
them. 

We  have  said  state  societies ;  but  we  would  have  -the  same  plan  adopted 
with  regard  to  all  associations  of  medical  men,  whether  general  or  local, 
and  thus  no  jealousy  could  arise  from  any  source  ;  especially  as  the  existing 
right  to  private  communication  with  the  committee  would  be  in  no  way  ab* 
Togated.  Neither  could  there  be  on  the  part  of  societies  thus  formally  in 
correspondence  any  idea  of  vassalage,  or  of  dependence  upon  the  National 
Association,  which  should  on  their  part  give  rise  to  any  objection  to  such 
an  arrangement 

*.  .  Were  such  a  course  adopted,  it  might  be  well  for  the  National  Association 
to  recognize  their  indebtedness  to  the  state  correspondents  for  their  labors, 
by  giving  to  each  one  who  forwai^s  a  report  to  the  committees,  a  copy  of 
the  transactions  of  the  meeting  next  succeeding  his  report.  Though  this 
may  be  in  many  instances  but  a  trifling  recompense  for  the  labor  necessarily 
expended,  still  it  will  be  an  expression  of  obligation  and  a  slight  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  And  to  the  Association  itself,  though 
it  would  be  an  additional  expense,  it  would  be  very  slight,  and  one  for 
which  we  apprehend  they  would  receive  compound  interest,  in  the  greater 
yalue  of  the  reports  of  their  committees. 

^  The  undersigned.  Chairman  of  the  Stan^g  Committee  on  Pradieai 
Medicine^  appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  May,  1850,  re- 
spectfully solicits  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
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• 

ftnnishing  materials  for  the  Annual  Report  in  May,  1851.  The  duty  of 
this  Committee,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  is  to 
*  prepare  an  Annual  Report  on  the  more  important  improvements  effected 
in  this  country  in  the  management  of  individual  diseases,  and  on  the  pro* 
gress  of  epidemics  ;  referring,  as  occasion  requires,  to  medical  topography, 
and  to  the  character  of  prevailing  diseases  in  special  localities,  or  in  the 
United  States  generally,  during  the  term  of  their  service.'  In  order  to  fulfil 
the  objects  thus  expressed,  the  requisite  data  must  be  supplied  by  medical 
practitioners  in  different  sections  of  the  Union.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  the  '  progress  of  epidemics^  and  '  the  character  of 
prevailing  diseases  in  special  localities,^  Communications,  therefore,  are 
particularly  desired  from  persons  residing  in  places  in  which  epidemics 
have  prevailed,  or  in  which  prevailing  diseases  have  been  marked  by  spe- 
cial characters  during  the  present  year.  Epidemic  Cholera  and  Dysentery 
are  known  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively  in  diffe^'ent  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  past  summer.  Facts  bearing  upon  the  features  pe^ 
culiar  to  the  present  season  ;  the  production,  diffusion,  mortality,  treatment, 
A^  of  these  diseases,  will  be  acceptable.  It  is  requested  that  communica* 
tions  upon  these  or  any  of  the  subjects  coming  under  the  coirnizance  of  the 
Committee,  be  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  by  the  first  of  March,  1851. 

"  All  contributions  with  which  the  Committee  may  be  favored  will  receive 
due  attention  and  acknowledgment.  AUSTIN  FLINT. 

"Buffalo,  New- York,  Nov.  1850. 

"  Editors  of  Medical  Journals  will,  confer  a  favor  by  copying  the  above." 


^^  Surgical  Report  for  the  American  Medical  Association. — The  Com- 
mittee is  invited  to  meet  in  the  Charleston  Hotel,  South  Carolina,  the  eve- 
ning of  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next.  All  professional  brethren,  wha 
have  surgical  facts  connected  with  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  the 
profession  during  the  year,  will  please  address  them  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  by  the  first  of  April,  at  Augusta^  Georgia,  As  all  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  circular,  it  is  hoped  no  one  will  wait  for  a  more  direct  applica-* 
tion  than  this  general  invitation. 

"  By  exending  this  notice,  the  medical  periodicals  of  our  country  will  ad-^ 
yance  the  interests  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  editors 
will  confer  a  favor  upon  their  recent  confrere, 

PAUL  F.  EVE,  M.  D., 

"  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Louisville  University,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Surgical  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

*«  LoxTiSYiLLE,  Ky.,  Dec.  1850" 
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Poptdar  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Students  and 
General  Readers.  By  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.  New- York :  Leavitt 
&  Co. 

Practical  Anatomy^  Physiology  and  Pathology^  Hygiene  and  TherapeuticSm 
By  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.     New- York  :  Leavitt  &  Co. 

Practical  Physiology^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Edward 
Jarvis,  M.  D.     Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  true  proposition  that  the  rudiments  of  many  of  the 
natural  sciences  may  be  taught  at  a  very  early  age — but  it  is  also  true 
that  all  cannot  be  taught  equally  early.  Those  which  concern  objects  con- 
tinually present  to  the  sight  of  even  the  youngest  child  will  first  interest. 
Thus  the  outlines  of  botany  will  be  full  of  instruction  to  the  young,  because 
they  will  have  continual  opportunity,  by  the  wayside  or  at  home,  to  apply 
those  pnnciples  which  they  have  learned  from  books.  They  will  at  once 
be  able  to  study  the  distinction  between  the  leaves  and  the  petals  ;  to  see 
how  differently,  in  various  plants,  the  seed  vessels  are  arranged,  and  how, 
by  different  mechanism,  one  plant  fastens  its  seeds  to  whatever  passes,  that 
they  may  be  borne  to  distant  places,  while  another  scatters  them  around  itself 
as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth.  So  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  with  astronomy  and  with  natural  philosophy.  But  of  all  these 
sciences  it  is  the  rudiments  only  that  can  be  early  taught  The  very  idea 
of  any  thing  more  is  on  its  face  absurd. 

Physiology  doubtless  should  be  included  in  the  same  list ;  and  still  we 
confess  that  we  have  been  very  doubtful  of  the  benefit  arising  from  making 
it  a  school  study. 

The  books  whose  titles  we  have  above  given,  have  been  examined  by  us 
with  unusual  care,  for  we  have  felt  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
we  have  conceived  a  great  dislike  to  the  books  now  in  general  use  in  our 
section  of  the  country. 

Of  Dr.  Lambert's  books,  the  first  is  the  larger  and  more  complete ;  but 
the  second  is  by  no  means  a  simple  abridgement  of  the  former.  As  its  title 
suggests,  a  greater  proportion  of  it  b  devoted  to  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics. 
This  we  consider  a  great  improvement,  viewing  it  as  designed  for  a  text 
book  for  common  schools.  In  fact,  those  portions  of  physiology,  as  it  ia 
called  in  popular  language,  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  as  being  beneficial, 
more  correctly  pertain  to  Hygiene.  Our  own  belief  is,  that  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  this,  and  less  to  the  minutiaa  of  physiology  and  anatomy 
proper ;  for,  where  but  one  can  be  studied  thoroughly,  hygienic  truths  are 
clearly  of  more  value  and  importance ;  and  it  is  vastly  better  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  them,  rather  than  a  smattering  of  all  these  different  sciences. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  in  Dr.  L.'s  books  clear  and  distinct  objections  to 
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quackerj  in  all  its  forms.  Surely  no  better  occasion  oonld  be  offered  for 
instilling  good  doctrines  upon  this  subject  than  when  treating  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  system  ;  and  we  feel  that  the  whole  profession  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lambert  for  this. 

There  is  one  feature  of  both  his  books  which  we  do  not  like.  We  refer 
to  certain  innovations  in  the  anatomical  descriptions.  There  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  calling  the  small  intestines  the  *'  second  stomach/'  but,  on  the 
contrary,  quite  erroneous  impressions  may  be  conveyed.  The  term,  small 
intestines,  is  correct  and  distinctive,  and  being  generally  adopted,  is  generally 
understood ;  while  the  student  who  at  first  learns  to  call  them  the  ^^  second 
stomach"  will  be  continually  misunderstood  by  those  who  do  not  happen  to 
have  read  the  books  by  this  author.  The  same  is  true  of  the  '*  double 
heart" ;  for  though  this  is  strictly  correct,  it  does  no  good  to  insist  so  much 
upon  it ;  and  we  apprehend  that  more  exact  ideas  would  be  obtained  by 
'always  considering  it  as  a  single  organ. 

Dr.  Jarvis's  Physiology  is  very  pleasantly  written,  and  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  advanced  students  in  the  science — a  large  number  of  illustra* 
tions  being  made  in  an  easy  and  familiar  style,  which  gives  the  book  a  pecu* 
liar  attractiveness. 

But  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  chiefly  considered  these  books  is 
in  their  adaptedness  to  common  schools ;  and  it  is  our  decided  belief  that 
for  all  the  purposes  of  an  elementary  text  book  Dr.  Lambert's  '*  second 
book"  is  by  flEu*  the  best  arranged  of  all  the  books  we  have  ever  seen  upon 
this  subject.  By  the  variety  in  type,  the  more  prominent  principles  are 
distinctly  marked,  while  the  wood  cuts  and  colored  lithogi-aphs  are  all  finely 
executed.  Of  his  '*  Popular  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  as  well  as  of  ^  Jar- 
vis's  Physiology,"  we  should  say  that  either  or  both  might  in  connection  be 
consulted  with  profit,  or  form  text  books,  ai'ter  completing  the  more  elemen- 
tary work.  For  family  perusal.  Dr.  Jarvis's  book  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  as  such  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  we  have  transgressed  our  limits  in  speaking 
so  fully  of  school  treatises  in  a  professional  periodical,  but  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably the  physicians  who  are  consulted  upon  the  books  to  be  used  in  this 
department ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  have  desired  to  speak  of  the  matter. 


CRITCHETT'S  TREATMENT  OF   ULCERS   OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITY. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  London  Lancet  is  a  series  of  lectures  upon 

ulcers  of  the  lower  extremity,  by  George  Critchett,  Esq.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 

The  lecturer's  objections  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  are  fully  star 
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ted,  and  a  plan  of  his  own  is  minutely  described.  Having  had  some  experi* 
ence  in  hospital  service,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  efibcting  a  permanent  cure  bj  these  methods,  we  determined  to  make 
trial  of  this  new  one.  This  we  have  done  from  time  to  time  ;  and  though 
our  cases  do  not  happen  to  have  been  very  many,  we  have  had  so  much 
success  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  again  to  call  the  attention  of  our  pro- 
essional  brethren  to  the  matter.  By  Baynton's  method,  as  well  as  all  others 
in  which  plaster  is  used,  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  but  poor  sue- 
oesfl,  while  we  have  been  far  from  satisfied  with  the  different  applications  of' 
bandages,  whether  starched  or  not.  Another  objection  is  from  the  fact  that 
re$t  is  so  indispensably  necessary  in  these  ways  ;  and  this  is  so  serious  a 
matter  that  many  a  man  goes  about  with  an  ulcer  continually  increasing^ 
because  he  will  not  or  cannot  submit  to  confinement  in  the  house.  By 
Gvitohett's  method  it  not  only  answers  for  the  patient  to  keep  about  his  busi- 
ness, but  it  is  actually  better  for  him  to  do  so  ;  for  not  only  is  the  cure  more 
speedy  but  more  permanent — there  not  being  danger  that  the  ulcer  will 
break  out  anew,  as  is  the  ca^e  when  rest  is  required.  Not  only  is  there  this 
advantage  to  the  patient,  but  immediate  relief  from  the  annoying  pain, 
especially  of  varicose  ulcers,  is  at  once  obtained  on  the  application  of  the 
plaster ;  so-  that  it  has  been  not  a  little  amusing  as  well  as  gratifying  to  ua, 
to  see  a  poor  fellow  who  had  limped  into  our  office,  go  out  delighted  with^ 
and  even  proud  of  his  improved  gait.  The  test  to  which  we  have  submit- 
ted the  treatment  has  been  a  severe  one — the  ulcers  having  returned,  after 
cures  by  other  means  had  been  effected  ;  while  the  patients  being  day  labor- 
ers, who  have  not  lost  an  hour's  work  in  consequence  of  the  application, 
have  given  the  severest  trial  possible  to  it.  But  we  copy  the  author's  own 
description  of  his  method  of  applying  the  plaster, — earnestly  recommending 
to  any  who  have  not  done  so,  to  read  the  whole  series  of  lectures  upon  the 
subject. 

You  must  seat  your  patient  opposite  to  you,  and  support  his  foot  upon  a 
small  stool,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  so  constructed  as  to  receive 
the  point  of  the  heel  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  foot  free.  You  should  be 
provided  with  strips  of  plaster,  about  two  inches  in  width,  and  varying  in 
length  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb. 
The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is  the  simple  emp.  plumbi  of  the  Phar- 
macopoBia,  spread  upon  soft,  unglazed  calico,  and  free  from  resin,  which  is 
of^en  intmduced  to  increase  its  adhesivenes«s,  but  which  is  very  liable  to  irri- 
tate the  skin.  If  the  phister  be  well  made,  and  of  the  best  materiab,  it 
will  adhere  perfectly.  I  have  often  found  it  unmoved  for  many  weeks,  and 
4fven  months.  It  is  convenient  to  provide  yourself  with  a  metallic  warmer, 
'made  with  a  fiat  top,  upon  which  you  can  lay  three  or  four  pieces,  heated 
either  by  hot  water,  or  by  small  lamps,  which  are  better  if  you  require  it 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  form  of  warmer  is  far  preferable  to  the  dr- 
cuUr  one  ordinarily  in  use,  saving  both  time  and  trouble.  But  to  proceed. 
You  tfien  take  the  ceptre  of  the  first  piece,  and  apply  it  low  down  to  the 
back  of  the  heel,  and  then,  with  the  fiat  part  of  both  hands,  press  the  plaster 
^ng  both  sides  of  the  foot.     Tl^^s  plan  is  very  preferable  to  taking  bold  of 
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the  ends  and  endeavoring  to  apply  them,  as  it  ensures  a  perfectly  smooth 
adaptation  of  the  plaster  to  the  part ;  and  also  hecause  it  enables  you  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  tightness,  which  is  a  very  important  point  As  you 
proceed  with  the  remainder,  you  must  always  remember  the  principle  is  to 
make  one  portion  hold  on  another ;  you  must  therefore  alternate  them  round 
the  foot  and  the  ankle.  Your  second  piece  should  be  placed  in  a  similar 
manner  underneath  the  heel,  then  carried  upwards,  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
last,  so  as  to  cover  a  portion  of  each  malleolus.  The  third  piece  should  be 
again  applied  to  the  back  of  the  heel,  overlapping  the  first  by  about  one 
third.  The  fourth  piece  under  the  foot,  and  carried  upward,  each  piece  be- 
ing pushed  along,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  take  its  own  course.  This  must  be 
continued  until  'the  foot  and  ankle  are  covered.  The  strips  must  then  be 
carried  in  a  similar  manner  up  the  leg,  increasing  in  length  as  the  calf  in- 
creases, and  extending  as  far  as  the  knee,  and  in  some  few  cases  even  above 
this.  A  calico  bandage,  about  three  inches  in  width  and  eight  yards  in 
length,  varying,  however,  according  to  the  size  of  the  limb,  must  now  be 
applied,  to  keep  the  plaster  in  its  place,  and  the  limb  is  supported  in  the 
most  complete  and  efRcient  'manner  that  human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised. 
None  but  those  who  have  practically  tested  the  matter  can  estimate  the  im- 
mense difference  between  mechanical  support  so  obtained,  and  the  most  ac- 
curate bandage  that  was  ever  applied.  It  is,  in  fact,  far  greater  than  mere 
reasoning  upon  the  subject  would  lead  you  to  expect ;  and  whilst  it  accom- 
plishes all  that  rest  can  do  for  the  ulcer,  in  many  cases  it  does  a  great  deal 
lnore,-^enabling  the  patient  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocations  and  at  the 
same  time  healing  the  wound  more  rapidly  and  far  more  lastingly  than  the 
most  complete  rest  would  effect. 


Select  Powdkks.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
profession  to  the  "  Select  Powders"  prepared  by  Messrs.  Haskell,  Merrick 
&  Bull.  We  have  used  them,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  since  their  first 
appearance  in  the  market,  and  have  never  been  otherwise  than  pleased  with 
them.  Though  we  have  obtained  from  other  sources  powders  equally  pure, 
we  know  of  none  generally  in  the  market  on  which  so  much  reliance  can 
be  placed.  These  gentlemen  are  exerting  themselves  to  improve  the  qual- 
ities of  drugs  in  the  market,  and  we  trust  that  the  profession  in  our  own 
state,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  will  encourage  them  in  providing  us  with  trust- 
worthy remedies.  We  repeat  what  we  have  so  of^en  said,  that  it  is  not  only 
for  the  interest  of  our  patients,  but  for  our  own  pecuniary  interests  to  pur- 
chase none  but  the  purest  drugs. 


Ater's  Cherry  Pectoral.  An  apology  is  due  to  our  subscribers 
that  an  advertisement  of  this  nostrum  appeared  in  our  last  number.  Messrs. 
A.  &  G.  were  not  aware  of  our  rule  excluding  all  such  things,  and  we  inad- 
vertently neglected  to  look  over  the  advertising  sheet.  We  shall  not  be 
again  disgraced  by  a  similar  occurrence. 
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^Ikdical  School  of  Maine.  The  next  course  of  lectures  at  this 
Institution  commences  on  the  twelfth  of  next  month.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
few  schools  whose  course  is  given  in  the  Spring,  its  merits  should  be  well 
considered  by  those  to  whom  this  season  is  most  convenient  for  attending  lec- 
tures. Sweetserin  Theory  and  Practice,  Peaslee  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Lee  in  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  are  names  that  everywhere  com- 
mand respect.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  the  graduates  of  this 
Institution  are  an  honor  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  their  Alma  Mater. 


Erratum.  Dr.  Graves  desires  us  to  say  that  the  word  printed  "mm,'* 
on  page  127,  line  17,  should  have  been  **wine."  On  turning  to  the  manu- 
script, we  see  that  it  was  written  wine,  but  we  should  still  have  read  it  rum 
if  we  had  not  been  corrected. 


The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science  commenced  with  its 
October  number  a  new  series,  being  now  entirely  independent  of  the  Amer- 
jican  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons.  The  excellence  attained  by  the  Dentists 
tof  Ofix  country  in  the  practice  of  their  art  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
iwhole  profession.  We  trust  that  this  journal  will  continue  to  be  well  sas- 
itained.  It  should  be  taken  by  every  dentist.  We  congratulate  the  editor, 
Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  upon  his  independence  of  all  organizations. 


The  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette  with  the  new  year  commences  a  second 
series.  Its  editor  and  publisher  has  thought  it  best  to  change  its  plan,  hj 
making  it  bi-monthly  instead  of  weekly,  and  reducing  its  price  to  one  dollar. 
We  need  not  again  express  our  high  opinion  of  the  Gazette.  Thus  the  dol- 
lar journals  continue  to  increase  in  number,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  as 
yet  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  be  other  than  proud  of  our  fellows. 


The  Philadelphia  Lancet.  We  welcome  to  our  exchange  list  an- 
other doUar  journal,  with  the  above  title.  Its  editor,  Thomas  D.  English, 
H.  D.,  declares  himself  opposed  to  quackery  everywhere,  and  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  denounce  it  fearlessly.  The  independence  of  all  schools  or 
cliques  with  which  he  proposes  to  conduct  the  Lancet,  we  trust  will  ever  be 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  it.     The  enterprise  has  our  best  wishes. 


TU£ 
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ADDRESS 

DBLITBBBB  BBFOBS  THB  DOYBB  MbDIOAL  AbSOOIATIOM  AT  ITS  riBBl 

AmriTBBSABT. 

Dr.  Pabkeb  : 

Ihat  Sir  : 

I  transmit  the  enclosed  Address  of  Dr.  N.  Mab- 
TiN,  ddivered  before  the  Dover  Medical  Associatioii  on  its  first  taadvti^rjt 
Jan.  6, 1851y  agreeably  to  the  following  vote  of  said  asaociation; 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  VoUdf  onanimooslj,  that  the  address  just  read  bj 
Dr.  N.  Martin  be  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  association ; 
also  for  publication  in  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine;  and  that 
the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  afora^ 
said  Joumalyfor  publication. 

J.  H.  PAUL,  a$cntary. 

Davery  K  H.^  Jan.  8, 1851. 


The  circling  wheel  of  time,  in  its  busy  round,  has  brought  us  to  the  first 
anniyersary  of  this  association.  The  time  has  passed  away  with  us,  ftdl  of 
action,  thought  and  responsibility,  almost  imperceptibly. 

Hours  have  crowded  on  hours,  days  on  days,  and  months  on  months,  with 
each  of  us  an  object  to  attain,  either  fancied  or  real,  by  the  speed  of  their 
flight,  until  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  bid  adieu  to'^the  first  assoda- 
tional  year,  whether  we  have  made  progress  or  the  reverse. 

If  we  have  faithfully  stood  in  our  important  allotments,  and  dispensed, 
through  our  professional  functions,  the  ameliorating,  and  soothing,  and  cura- 
tive means  confided  to  our  care ;  and  sought,  in  die  mean  time,  that  improve- 
ment which  self-respect  and  our  positions  as  professional  men  require,  we 
have  done  well,  have  filled  up  the  period  as  be«t  comports  with  our  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  can  recur  to  the  lapse  of  time  with  emotions  of 
pleasure  unshaded  with  regret 
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Has  it  been  so  ?  AncT  has  ibis  association  contributed  to  onr  improvemenf, 
usefulness  or  happiness  ? 

Whether  we  have  well  and  faithfully  discharged  our  respective  duties  to 
ourselves,  the  community  and  our  God,  each  one's  conscience  can  best  respond, 
and  at  its  tribunal  alone  each  must  stand  acquitted  or  condemned. 

This  association  has  for  its  objects,  mainly,  the  cultivation  of  the  fraternal 
affections  and  sympathies  of  its  members,  and  the  mutual  improvement  of 
the  associates  in  medical  science,  and  skill,  and  vocational  etiquette. 

The  first  of  these  objects,  (the  cultivation  of  the  fraternal  affections  and 
sympathies)  opens  a  broad,  delightful  and  profitable  field  to  be  traversed  by 
its  members,  which  cannot  be  even  viewed  without  the  most  agreeable  com- 
pensation. 

in  the  first  place,  we  are  men,  or  should  be,  of  intelligence,  learning  and 
honor;  with  all  our  tastes  and  sensibilities  cultivated  and  refined;  with  ob- 
jects pure,  and  purposes  defiatory  to  venality  or  corruption.  We  should 
have  at  heart  our  individual  prosperity  and  advancement  through  the  eleva- 
tion and  best  interests  of  the  whole  association ;  aye,  the  whole  profession ; 
and  should  suffer  no  circumstances  or  feelings  of  self-aggrandizement  to  in- 
duce us  for  a  moment  to  stoop  to  any  act  or  manner,  that  would  in  the  least 
detract  from  such  high  purpose. 

We  belong  to  a  profession  full  of  solicitude,  labor  and  responsibility ;  with 
inveterate,  incurable  and  painful  disease  to  contend  with  on  the  one  hand,  and 
prejudice,  and  ignorance,  and  quackery  on  the  other ;  all  requiring  energy, 
All],  and  united  support ;  and  without  that  fraternal  fellowship  which  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  alone  can  afford,  what  a  dreary  prospect  and  uninviting 
fiitare  our  professional  duties  present. 

But  with  it,  we  feel  strong  and  defiant.  With  it,  we  know  we  have  not 
only  our  own  skill,  and  energy,  and  truth,  and  science  with  which  to  breast 
the  contest,  but  the  associated  powers  of  the  whole. 

Have  we  increaringly  sought,  within  the  last  year,  and  through  this  asso- 
ciation, to  establish  these  kindly  relations  of  affection  and  sympathy,  and  to 
confirm  them  by  increased  courtesy  of  manner,  and  an  increased  generosity 
of  professional  acts  and  words  ?  Have  we  sustained  each  other's  reputation 
OB  all  occasions^  and  promptly  rebuked  the  calumnious  insinuation,  the  injn- 
nous  inuendo,  or  the  open  accusation  of  want  of  skill  or  fidelity  in  profef- 
sional  duty  ?  Have  we^  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  sick-room  and  out,  spo- 
ken of  each  other  in  that  kind,  generous  and  fraternal  manner,  which  is  eal- 
calated  to  inspire  confidence  in  others,  and  dilate  and  improve  our  own  hearts  ? 

If  a  member  has  had  a  difficult  and  trying  case,  so  far  as  disease  was  ooo- 
cemed,  and  a  perplexing  one,  through  importunity  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  friends,  and  it  has  been  known  to  the  other  associates,  have  tbej 
felt  no  feeling  but  that  of  ardent,  profound  desire  for  his  triumphant  success, 
to  the  entire  banishment  of  all  secret,  lurking,  noiseless  satisfkction  at  ln> 
perplexity,  and  a  quiet  exultation  at  the  prospective  failure  of  his  best  eflbrts  ? 
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Have  we  attempted,  in  all  instances,  in  our  intercopne  with  tbe  patients, 
families  and  friends  of  each  other,  to  strengthen  confidence,  and  allay  thatt 
restless  and  sometimes  senseless  impatience,  which  not  unfrequentlj  besets 
the  friends,  pretended  or  real,  of  the  invalid,  and  not  seldom  operates  more 
injuriously  than  disease  itself  ?  Have  we  invariably  under  such  circumstan- 
ces performed  the  part  of  ingenuous  brothers ;  strengthening  and  sustaixdng^ 
and  not  by  some  ingenious  insinuation,  based  on  a  point  of  character  less  to 
be  envied  than  others,  stirred  an  under-tow,  by  Vfhkh  there  was  some  secret, 
remote  hope,  that  we  should  be  inducted  into  the  sick  room,  without  much 
regard  to  the  feelings,  wishes,  interests  or  reputation  of  our  brother  ? 

Have  we  entirely  uprooted  that  accursed  plant,  envy;  which  is  so  apt,  iq 
defiance  of  our  better  nature,  to  luxuriate  at  the  professional  success  of  an- 
other, and  exhibit  its  deformed  visage  as  his  cases  accumulate  and  his  friendi 
multiply,  by  the  calumnious  hint,  the  disparaging  nod,  and  the  smile  4>f  ia-i 
credulity  and  mute  contempt  ?  .     . 

Can  we  witness  our  brother's  prosperity  with  the  same  delightful  sensa* 
iions  as  we  feel  in  the  realization  of  our  own  ? 

Have  we,  in  fine,  in  thought,  act  and  word,  been  truly  fraternal  ?  Haya 
we  attempted  to  lighten  each  others'  burdens ;  promoted  each  others'  inter* 
ests  and  character ;  sustained  the  general  reputation  of  tbe  profession^  bj 
doing  that  which  was  generous,  honorable  and  lawful  in  all  things ;  and  have 
we  come  as  near  as  it  is  possible  for  erring  humanity,  to  the  golden  rule^ 
^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"? 
If  we  have  done  all  of  this  and  these,  <ve  have  acted  as  professional  breth* 
ren  should  act ;  as  christians  will  act ;  and  shall  not  fail  to  receive  the  double 
reward  of  increased  and  endearing  fraternal  ties  and  an  unproclaimed  though 
real  professional  elevation.  • 

I  trust  it  has  been  so,  and  that  we  have  made  appreciable  progress  ia 
those  delicate  and  ennobling  relations,  which  tend  so  much  to  exalt  the  man, 
and  to  render  so  much  more  profitable  and  agreeable  professional  interoouxee* 
And  now,  the  second  objects  of  the  association,  viz :  the  mutual  impcove^ 
ment  of  the  associates  in  medical  science,  and  skill,  and  vocational  etiquette* 

Have  we  been  true  to  ourselves,  and  faithful  to  the  science  to  which  we 
are  all  so  vastly  indebted  ?  Have  we  eschewed  irregular  practices  and  if" 
regular  practitioners ;  and  given  our  voice  as  decidedly,  by  example  as  bj 
theory,  against  empiricism  in  all  its  forms  ?  Have  we  embraced  every  op- 
portunity which  our  respective  fields  of  professional  labor  and  observation 
presented,  to  gather  up  that  which  would  promote  professional  skill  and  en- 
rich or  elucidate  medical  science ;  and  have  we  faithfully  brought  the  accu- 
mulated stores  and  laid  them  upon  this  assodational  altar,  fi)r  the  benefit  of 
each,  of  all  ? 

Have  we  been  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  that  everj  new 
fact,  or  principle,  or  modification  of  cnratiye  meeiis,  dietetiealt  then^eiiti- 
cal  or  surgical,  which  comes  into  the  possessioii  of  each)  thxoiigh  boob  or 
practice,  b  equally  and  rightfully  the  property  of  all  ? 
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And  have  we,  by  sach  oontribatLon,  sought  to  enhance,  to  the  extent  of  our 
abilities,  the  aggregate  science  and  skill  of  this  body  ? 

If  we  have,  we  have  done  our  duty ;  have  benefited  ourselves ;  promoted 
the  objects  of  the  association,  and  made  a  footprint  on  the  sands  of  time. 

But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  point  will  be  to  briefly  review 
what  has  been  done,  as  set  forth  by  the  record. 

Orf,  2, 1849.  Dr.  HiU  read  a  paper  upon  lobelia  inflata ;  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed its  properties,  physical,  chemical  and  medical ;  its  uses  and  abuses, 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  ably  and  satisfactorily ;  he  also  reported  the  cure 
of  a  lady  who  accidentally  swallowed  a  pin  and  a  needle,  which  were  observed 
to  pass  the  intestinal  canal  in  two  weeks,  without  detriment. 

Dr.  Home  reported  a  case  of  severe  congestion  of  the  brain  in  a  child ; 
which  ultimately  yielded  to  a  persevering  course  of  leeching,  blistering  and 
calomel,  although  at  times  there  were  strong  indications  of  serous  effusion ; 
also>  a  case  of  preten^atural  presentation,  rendering  difficult  and  critical  the 
parturient  process. 

Nov.  18.  Dr.  •/.  H.  Smith  reported  a  case  of  parturition,  rendered  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  by  hsemorrhage,  anterior  and  subsequent  to  delivery, 
whieh  was  attended  during  convalescence  with  an  unusual  and  protracted 
tendency  to  syncope  on  assuming  the  erect  position.  He  attributed  his  suo- 
eess  in  suppressing  the  hsdmorrhage  mainly  to  the  effects  of  ergot,  which  he 
gave  in  liberal  doses. 

Dee.  4.  Dr.  Folsom  reported  a  case  of  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  of  two  years' 
standing,  in  a  lad ;  and  illustrated  the  case  by  the  exhibition  of  the  patient. 
The  patient  had  a  spare,  pale,  scrofulous  aspect,  and  the  leg  was  a  great  deal 
retracted,  but  presented  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery.  Hie 
sd^uestnim  it  was  judged  was  well  nigh  digested  out  The  case  had  had 
persiatent,  scientific  treatment 

Dr«  Than^san  reported  a  case  of  bubo,  which  resulted  in  extensive  in- 
flammation, by  improper  exposure  and  indulgence  in  spirituous  dissipation 
when  under  a  mercurial  course ;  and  ultimate  sphacelation  of  the  entire  scro- 
tom,  and  denudation  of  the  testicles ;  also  a  case  of  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  scrotum,  extending  firom  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  perineum,  invading  the 
whole  body  of  the  scrotum,  and  in  places  ulcerating  through  to  the  tunica  va^ 
ginalis.  Both  patients  recovered  without  damage,  except  a  slight  disfigure- 
ment, under  the  doctor^s  good  surgery. 

Jan.  1, 1850.  Dr.  Fenner  reported  a  case  of  membranous  laryngitis  in 
a  child,  which  he  treated  successfully  with  large  and  repeated  doses  of  alum. 
The  dose  was  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  pulverized  article,  mixed  in  a  little  treacle, 
and  repeated  as  often  as  the  restricted  state  of  the  breathing  indicated.  He 
thought  it  possessed  advantages  over  any  other  article  he  had  ever  used  in 
membranous  croup.  Also,  a  case  of  premature  labor,  incident  to  a  fall,  at- 
tended with  an  alarmingly  profuse  hsBmorrhage.  The  treatment  on  which 
be  relied,  and  to  whieh  he  nudnly  attributed  his  success,  was  theadministra- 
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tion  of  opiam,  in  two  grain  doses,  repeated  sufficiently  oflen  to  mmntain  the 
stimulant  action  of  the  drug. 

Feh,^5.  Dr.  Home  reported  a  case  of  diseased  testicle, caused  by  a  blow, 
from  which  he  drew  a  pint  of  yellow  serous  fluid.  A  radical  cure  followed. 
Also,  a  case  of  haemoptysis,  then  existing,  which  was  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers with  great  interest,  pathologically  and  therapeutically ;  it  being  the  case 
of  Dr.  6.  W.  Woodhouse,  a  worthy  member  of  this  association.  The 
bleeding  was  from  tuberculous  ulceration,  and  terminated,  as  such  lesions  do, 
in  incurable  pulmonary  consumption. 

July  2.  Dr.  Home  read  a  paper  of  much  interest  on  croup.  This  paper 
was  drawn  up  with  much  care,  detailing  the  causes,  symptoms,  progress  and 
treatment  of  this  truly  formidable  disease.  It  seemed,  from  the  researches 
of  the  doctor,  that  it  was  formidable,  and  peculiarly  intractable  in  its  early 
history,  and  that  it  has  lost  little  of  its  character  in  that  respect  by  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  therapeutical  and  surgical  science.  The  treatment  he 
thought  most  consistent  with  the  pathological  nature  of  the  disease,  was  early 
and  full  blood-letting  by  leeches  or  otherwise  ;  antimony  in  full  emetic  doses, 
followed  with  liberal  portions  of  calomel,  combined  with  an  anod3me  or  not, 
as  the  state  of  the  bowels  indicated;  early  pustulation  of  the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  castor  oil  diluted  with  sweet  oil ;  a  proper  and 
well  regulated  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  an  atmosphere  rather  humid  and 
warmed  to  70  Fahrenheit  In  fine,  that  the  disease  was  essentially  inflam- 
matory, and  the  treatment  should  be  decidedly  heroic. 

Dr.  Pray  read  a  lengthy  and  able  paper  on  small-pox  and  yaccination ; 
detailed  sundry  cases  of  the  former,  which  had  recently  passed  under  his  ob- 
servation and  treatment ;  some  of  them  of  an  aggravated  confluent  character. 
From  his  connection  with  these  cases,  he  adduced  in  several  instances  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  complete  protective  power  of  genuine  vaccina- 
tion, and  left  the  subject  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  reasonable 
peradventure  to  the  contrary.  He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  the  vaccina- 
tion, as  now  practised,  amounted  to  nothing ;  the  matter  being  spurious,  or 
not  nicely  inserted  and  well  attended  to ;  therefore  he  would  encourage  the 
testing  of  it  every  few  years  by  revaccination. 

Aug,  6.  Dr.  Stachpole  reported  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  in  detail,  giving 
the  history  of  its  inception,  progress  and  favorable  termination.  The  only 
thing  peculiar  in  the  case  was  the  doctor's  treatment,  which  consisted  mainly, 
after  first  clearing  the  first  passages  of  morbid  accumulations,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  hydriodate  of  potassa  as  a  curative  agent,  with  the  therapeutic 
action  of  which  he  was  much  gratified.  He  gave  it  in  doses  of  from  two  to 
four  grains,  in  solution,  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  was  pleased  with  its 
diuretic,  sudorific  and  mildly  sialagogue  influences.  He  deems  it  an  efficient 
and  reliable  remedy  in  such  cases. 

Nov,  6.  Dr.  Biehford  reported  a  case  of  erysipalo-neuralgia,  of  great  se- 
verity, but  which  yielded  to  large  doses  .of  sulphate  of  quinine,  after  the  ordi- 
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sarj  pain-relieving  remedies  had  failed.  The  doses  were  four  gndiis  every 
two  hours  until  relief  was  obtained.  The  action  of  the  remedy  was  marked 
■and  unmistakable  ;  the  pain  recurring  on  the  intermission  of  the  dmg  for 
anj  considerable  time,  and  yielding  again  on  a  return  to  its  exhibition. 

Dec,  5.  Dr.  Fohom  read  a  paper,  embracing  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  Mr.  A.  S*  The  disease  was  melanosis.  Much  freedom  of  discussion  en- 
sued as  to  the  pathology  of  the  case,  in  which  most  of  the  members  partici- 
pated, interchanging  opinions  unreservedly,  but  settling  no  principles. 

Dr.  HiU  read  a  well  constructed  paper  on  diet.  He  had  evidently  elabo- 
rated the  subject  with  much  research  of  books  and  observation.  He  had 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  with  the  acute  and  discriminating  eye  of  the 
physician  and  economist.  He  gave  a  set  of  tables,  showing  the  comparative 
digestibility  and  nutrition  of  all  the  edible  articles  in  general  use,  and  treated 
of  their  applicability,  in  health  and  disease,  upon  physiological  and  hygienic 
principles. 

The  foregoing  papers,  and  written  out  cases,  together  with  many  oral  com- 
munications, have  come  before  the  association  for  consideration  and  discns- 
sion  during  the  past  year ;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the 
iible  and  scientific  manner,  pathologically,  anatomically  and  therapeutically! 
in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  were  invan- 
«bly  presented. 

They  did  much  credit  to  the  authors  of  them,  as  well  as  conferred  muck 
benefit  upon  those  who  listened  to  their  reading  or  statement,  and  joined  in 
their  discussion.  The  clear  pathological  views  they  embraced ;  the  anatom- 
ical facts  they  developed ;  the  sound  practical  tefficiency  they  displayed,  and 
the  patient  and  careful  professional  research  they  evinced,  were  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  those  who  prodnced  theot 
Dot  only  to  serve  and  benefit  their  fellow  men  in  their  professional  capacity 
at  the  bed-side,  but  to  teach  and  aid  their  co-laborers  in  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  profession. 

I  must  say  that  in  no  instance  have  I  left  the  meeting  of  the  associatioii 
irithout  feeling  that  some  part  of  my  professional  reading  had  been  revisedi 
my  practical  knowledge  had  received  an  increment,  and  the  ligament  that 
l)oand  me  to  the  profession  and  its  brotherhood  had  been  renewed  and 
strengthened.  That  these  feelings  have  equally  penetrated  you  all,  I  infer 
from  the  tacit  but  indubitable  evidences  which  have  marked  our  intercourse 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  increased  courtesy  of  deportment  generally,  aad 
the  strict  proprieties  of  professional  etiquette  in  the  sick-room  and  office, 
which  have  characterized  the  discharge  of  our  professional  duties,  sorely 
are  the  legitimate  and  happyfying  fruits  of  entertaining  and  cherishing  sock 
ennobling  and  fraternizing  sentiments. 

Ton  will  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  present  the  following  case  of  ooi^ 
irolsionB. 

On  the  12th  alt.,  aboat  two  o'docki  P.  M.,  I  was  summcmed  in  haste  to 
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attend  the  child  of  Col.  G-.,  whom  the  messeager  said  was  in  convulsions,  if 
not  in  a  djing  state.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  there,  and  found  the  patient 
in  a  very  convulsed  condition ;  the  head  of  enormous  size ;  every  muscular 
fibre  rigidly  tense ;  the  eyes  glared  and  had  a  strained  obliquity  to  the  right 
side ;  the  extremities  twitched  past  restraint ;  the  face  livid ;  the  breathing 
irregular  and  attended  with  a  suffocative  rattle ;  the  pulse  rapid  and  small ; 
feet  cold,  and,  in  fine,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  presented  a  most  unprom- 
ising and  distressing  picture. 

I  soon  learnt  the  child  had  been  hydrocephalic  from  eai^y  infancy ;  hence 
the  extraordinary  size  of  the  head,*  and  was  unable  to  go  alone  although  in 
her  8th  year :  that  two  years  since  she  had  an  attack  of  convulsions,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  from  which  she  barely  recovered ;  and  that  ever  since, 
upon  fright  or  indigestion,  she  had  been  strongly  threatened  with  a  recurrence ; 
that  late  in  the  forenoon  she  had  attempted  to  raise  herself  to  the  sink,  for 
the  purpose  of  washing  her  hands,  as  she  had  done  sometimes  befpre,  and 
by  some  means  slipped  and  fell  upon  the  fioor,  her  head  striking  with  con- 
siderable force,  and  she  receiving  the  combined  effect  of  concussion  and 
alarm.  There  was  some  little  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  tendency  to  spasms 
at  the  time,  and  also  a  tendency  to  sleep ;  from  which,  however,  she  was 
soon  aroused,  and,  dinner  being  in  readiness,  she  partook  of  it  with  her  ac- 
customed freedom. 

About  half  past  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  she  was  observed  to  let  the  saliva  flow 
from  her  mouth  without  restraint ;  and  when  her  mother  anxiously  enquired 
why  she  did  not  swallow  it,  she  replied,  that  she  could  spit  it  out,  and  imme- 
diately became  unconscious  and  the  convulsions  commenced. 

I  directed  the  warm  foot  bath  and  napkins  saturated  with  cold  water  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  The  convulsed  state  of  the  lower  extremities  was  such 
that  the  foot  bath  could  not  be  well  applied,  and  I  directed  that  it  should  be 
removed  and  the  extremities  enveloped  with  a  hot  blanket  I  then  mixed 
in  eight  teaspoonfuls  of  warm  water,  about  15  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  which 
I  added  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  camphor,  and  attempted  to  get  down  a 
teaspoonfiil  every  few  minutes,  and  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  it  into  the 
stomach ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  there  were  two  acts  of  emesis, 
dislodging,  I  judged,  most  of  the  dinner  the  child  had  just  taken.  But  there 
was  no  relaxation  of  the  spasms,  and  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
ehild.  To  be  sure,  the  extremities  had  become  warm,  but  the  face  was  more  li  v- 
id)  the  pulse  was  quicker  and  smaller,  and  colliquative  perspiration  was  almost 
streaming  from  every  pore.  There  the  convulsed  littie  creature  was,  locked 
fast  in  a  defiant,  clonic  spasm ;  unyielding  to  what  had  been  done,  and  now 
•wallowing  was  impossible.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    Nothing  would  avail 

*  The  child's  head  is  24  inches  in  ciFcamference,  and  16^  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  crown. 
The  fontanels  are  closed  and  have  heen  for  two  years.  Her  right  arm  and  leg  are  shorter 
and  smaller  than  their  fellows.  The  deTdopment  of  her  hody  Is  not  eqoal  to  hSt  a^  She 
seems  sensible  and  cheerfol,  and  has  a  fair  memoir  for  retentiveness,  and  the  attachment 
and  solidtnde  of  the  parents  are  in  proportion  to  ner  mflrmities. 
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soon.  AU  were  distressed  around*  I  was  pained  at  the  prospect.  GUo- 
rofonn  struck  mj  mind  ;  I  directed  two  drachms  ;  it  was  procured  at  onoe ; 
I  poured  about  half  of  it  upon  the  comer  of  a  handkerchief,  and  implied  it 
to  the  nose  of  the  rigid  and  almost  pulseless  patient ;  the  anassthetic  fluid 
was  presently  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  began  to  relax ;  but  still  they  started  and  the  eyes  fixedly  stared. 
I  poured  the  rest  upon  the  handkerchief  and  applied ;  the  spasms  yielded ; 
and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  first  inhalation  of  the  chloroform,  my 
patient  was  in  a  quiet  slumber ;  the  pulse  filling  up  and  slackening  its  speed  ; 
the  lividity  fading  from  the  countenance,  the  colliquative  sweat  dr3^g  up, 
and  we  were  all  relieved  of  intense  anxiety. 

I  directed  the^child  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  allowed  to  slumber  until 
she  awoke  voluntarily.  She  slept  six  hours  and  awoke  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  I  gave  a  few  grains  of  hyd.  cum.  creta,  which  was  followed  in 
four  hours  with  ol.  ricinL    They  operated  well.     The  case  was  cured. 

I  can  but  say,  that  in  my  judgment  the  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
ehbroform,  and  that  I  feel  thankful  for  its  discovery.  And  if  it  was  admis- 
sible and  safe  in  this  case,  with  such  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  a  case  of  convulsions  in  which  it  would  not  be  equally  sa 
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Perhaps  m  no  other  way  could  the  younger  members  of  our  profession  be 
more  benefited,  than  to  have  pointed  out  to  them  the  errors  that  have  occur- 
red by  a  t&o  hasty  and  incomplete  investigation  of  cases  before|decidingiipon 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  course  of  treatment  necessary  to  pursue  to 
ensure  a  cure. 

Some  years  since  a  child  who  was  playing  with  a  iuttan  put  it  bto  his 
mouth,  and  he  said  he  had  iwaUowed  it ;  but  that  night  he  was  taken  with 
a  hoarseness  somewhat  pesembling  croup,  and  the  parents  becoming  fri^t* 
ened,  sent  for  their  physician,  who,  aHer  listening  to  the  child's  breathing, 
discovered  that  the  button  was  lodged  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

He  called  an  elderly  physician,  his  former  preceptor,  in  oonsaltation,  who 
confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  at  onoe  they  resorted  to  tracheotomy,  but  did 
not  that  day  succeed  in  dislodging  the  button,  although  they  thought  they 
ooold  distincdy  feel  it  The  next  day  they  redpened  the  orifice,  bnt  with  no 
better  success. 
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After  a  few  days,  the  butfam  was  found  in  the  boy's  feoeB,  bal  he  entirely 
loet  his  voioey  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  remained  mute. 

Several  yean  stnce,  a  little  school  girl  fell  irom  a  tree,  where  she  had 
dimbed  to  procure  some  twigs,  and  her  injury  was  so  great  that  a  physidaa 
was  sent  for,  who  discovered  that  she  had  broken  her  thigh,  at  the  upper  third ; 
and  after  she  was  carried  to  her  home,  he  reduced  the  fracture,  and  made  the 
proper  dressings,  enjoining  that  the  limb  should  not  be  moved,  or  the  spSnts 
displaced  until  his  next  visit  The  second  day,  when  he  called,  the  little  pa- 
tient was  not  in  bed ;  and,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  discovered  her 
feeding  the  chickens  in  the  farm-yard. 

The  first  year  of  my  practice,  a  girl,  aged  about  fourteen,  was  attad^ed 
with  the  epidemic  erysipelas  at  the  time  of  her  first  menstruation.  The  dis- 
ease located  itself  upon  the  uterus,  and  soon  her  abdomen  was  as  large  as  a 
mother's  at  six  months'  advance  in  pregnancy.  One  day,  an  old  physiciaD, 
hearing  I  had  a  difficult  case,  volunteered  a  call,  and  after  a  proper  ezami«- 
nation,  at  first  pronounced  her  difficulty  a  suppression  of  urine ;  but  in  that 
he  was  overruled  by  the  mother,  who  gave  him  ocular  proof  of  his  error. 
Next  he  said  there  was  an  abscess  forming  in  the  flesh  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  had  a  large  poultice  applied,  to  draw  it  to  a  head. 

In  a  neighboring  town,  a  man  had  been  sick  several  days  with  a  peeuHar 
pain,  and  strange  swelling  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  two  medical  attendants 
were  doing  all  they  could  with  fomentations,  poultices,  &c,  to  induce  suppu^ 
ration,  when  my  friend  Dr.  B.  was  called  in.  The  catheter  gave  him  imme* 
diate  relief. 

I  eonld  fill  pages  with  similar  errors,  but  think  these  will  answer  as  well 
as  a  lai^er  number. 

C.  H.  CLEAYELAND,  if.  d. 

Waterburyj  Vu  Jan.  28, 1851. 


A  CASE  OF  TEUE  MEMBEANOUS  CEOUP. 

[?or  the  N.  H.  Joomal  of  Medicine.] 
Mr.EdUar: 


If  yon  consider  the  following  worthy  of  your 
it  is  at  your  disposal. 

I  was  called,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  with 
all  the  confirmed  symptoms  of  true  membranous  croup.  The  patient  was  a 
girl  aged  six  years.  She  had  been  afflicted  with  a  bad  cold,  her  mother  t<M 
me^a  week  previous  to  my  first  visit;  was  ^<  stuffed  up"  every  night,  but  was 

temporarily  relieved  by  the  usual  treatment  of  old  ladies,  so  that  through 
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Ibe day  she appett^ cooafortable.  TlieBizth  night  from  bar  fifsi  irtted 
with  the  cold)  her  8 jmptomB  became  00  alanning  that  a  measenger  was  d»- 
•patched  in  great  haste  for  me.  I  foand  the  patient  Buffering  as  above  stated ; 
bad  been  thoroaghl  j  vomited  with  goose-oiI|  ipecac,  biTe-S7nip»  &o.  I  foand 
<iDion  poultices  implied  to  her  chest  and  feet  I  immediately  substituted 
warm  fomentations  of  water  to  the  chest,  having  them  renewed  eveiy  five 
or  ten  minates,  and  mad$  the  patient  inhale  the  hot  steam  of  water  from  s 
tea-pot|  and  oceasjonally  gave  nauseating  doses  of  ipecac  and  tart  pot  enough 
to  make  her  vomit 

This  plan  of  treatment  afforded  great  lelief,  but  did  not  remove  the  ^ffi- 
Quhy.  I  left  two  hours  after  I  first  saw  the  patient,  giving  strict  orders  to 
have  the  same  treatment  continued  through  the  night 

I  called  the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock ;  found  the  patient  no  better 
than  I  left  her;  suffering  very  much  from  dyspnoea,  and  cough  of  that  duo^ 
aoter  so  peculiar  to  croup.  I  made  no  material  alteration  in  the  treatment 
It  thus  &r  prevented  the  child  from  dying,  and  that  was  alL  I  considered 
the  case  rather  a  hopeless  one,  and  left  again,  charging  the  mother  to  observe 
•tciotly  the  same  directions  I  had  previously  given,  with  one  altaratioD*  that 
she  might  try  a  snuff  poultice  to  the  chest  fifteen  or  twenty  minuteay  and  thsa 
resume  the  wana  fomentations. 

I  called  again  at  6^  P.  M.,  and  learnt  from  the  mother  that  the  patient  was 
a  great  deal  better,  and  upon  inquiry  found  she  had  thrown  upalargeasa^ 
bnMons  tube^  (whidi  was  preserved,)  full  three  inches  in  length,  very  toa|^ 
and  fibrinous.    This  happened  not  far  from  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemoaa. 

I  found  the  patient  very  comfortable ;  breathing  as  quietly  and  freely  as 
if  in  health,  with  an  occasional  cough,  which  was  loose ;  pulse  120*  I  ap' 
prahended  a  return  of  the  former  difficulty, and  enjoined  great  caution;  ob- 
served the  same  principle  of  treatment  as  noted  above*  But,  aa  expected, 
the  former  symptoms  slowly  and  insidiously  returned,  so  that  in  twenty-foar 
hours  from  the  time  she  threw  up  the  membrane,  she  appeared  in  a  far  more 
perilous  situation  than  before.  I  resorted  to  the  same  treatment  as  before^ 
and  the  same  results  followed,  with  a  relief  of  all  the  distressing  symptoms. 
Another  large  membranous  tube  was  expelled  from  the  trachea,  which,  from 
its  length  must  have  extended  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  brondiL 

I  now  thought  I  had  a  good  opportunity  (being  present)  to  do  something 
more  heroic  I  thought  I  would  treat  it  as  I  would  a  local  inflammation  ia 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  accordingly  applied  three  large  Genaaa 
leeches  just  above  the  sternum  and  davide.-  I  bled  her  as  long  as  I  dared 
to  and  keep  her  alive.  This,  you  might  judge,  after  being  sick  ao  long^  r^ 
dnced  the  patient  to  a  very  low  state,  from  which  she  slowly  eonvaksoed 
without  a  return  of  the  former  symptoms.  Sheisnowtoappearanoaaswett 
as  she  ever  was. 

What  led  me  to  note  this  case  as  unusual,  is,  the  opinion  of  somephyririaas 
whom  I  consulted  in  the  meantime,  that  this  diaracter  of  eionpisinoHiaUs; 


■Mil  sea flMl  tone  siiiImtb  to  regard  it     ifmrff    Did  Ae  leecMsgv jM 
«l  ihm  tuM  ihe  meBbnuw  was  expelled,  nve  ^  petientf    I  think  il  dkL 

Anrf  nggettkMui  in  yeur  jooinalyinregardtoUietrefttaenlof  lUadlBeaiey 
woidd  be  retj  interettiag  to  mt» 

A.  J.  FBBNCH. 

Mdkmkf  Mm.  Jan.  37, 1861* 


ACEPHALOUS  MONSTER. 

[For  the  N.  H.  JonnuJ  of  Modidiie.] 

Dr.  FUrker: 

As  there  is  no  trolj  pldloeophical  lijpotheiis  as  to  Khe  origia 

er  eenM  of  those  spots  or  siariu  on  the  skin  of  children  when  boni|  or  other 

pretemataral  penrersions  of  conformation — ^whether  it  be  the  inflaenee  of 

Ihe  matemal  imaginafion  npon  the  fcetos  in  ntero,or  other  causes,  I  thoaghi 

the  foUewing  ease  sughA  intoresi  700  and  joor  readers. 

Was  caUed  to  attend  the  first  labor  of  Mrs.  T.,  aged  20,  of  a  higUjr  ner- 
Tous  temperament,  but  had  always  enjoyed  vigor  and  health  till  the  fimrth 
week  <^  her  pregnancy,  when  she  became  highly  excited  by  very  slight  causes. 
At  Ihaes,  her  friends  informed  me,  she  was  so  unreasonable  in  her  requests 
as  to  give  theas  fears  she  would  become  insane ;  but  after  the  first  two 
flianlhs  she  becaose  healthy  and  tranquil,  and  looked  forward  to  the  period  of 
her  eonfinement  with  firmness. 

I  found  her,  four  hours  after  the  accession  of  labor  pain,  and  one  hour  after 
the  membranes  were  ruptared,  with  active  pains,  and  on  examination  found 
the  OS  dilated  to  twice  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  with  breech  presentation. 
After  waiting  a  while,  a  second  examination  revealed  the  true  natore  of  the 
presentation.  Both  feet  had  passed  under  the  pubis,  with  heels  resting 
against  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  was  well  down  in  the  pelvis.  I  made 
several  strong  efforts  to  cause  the  feet  to  go  above  the  pubis,  bat  fafled  in 
each  attempt.  As  the  pelvis  was  evidently  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  pains 
strong,  I  concluded  to  let  the  labor  progress,  which  was  brought  to  a  dose 
without  any  unusual  trouble  or  suffering ;  but  the  child  was  a  species  of  that 
class  of  monsters  termed  aeephal&ui.  The  entire  head  was  wanting  down 
to  the  ethmoidaad  sphenoid  bones  anteriorly,  and  lower  than  the  superior 
omfuce  of  the  oerebelhun  posteriorly.  There  was  a  small  mass  of  pulp 
whidi  lay  over  the  body  of  Ae  sphenoid  bone,  fipom  which  the  optic  nerves 
appesffod  to  tite  thaiff  rise.  The  whole  smfeee  was  covered  by  a  thin,  trans- 
paireiit  membrane,  tibrongh  which  the  parts  beneath  could  be  seen,  ^ving  ft 
the  appeaianee  of  iesh  or  muade.  The  same  appearance  was  upon  the 
hreedi  and  knees.    The'glotei  muscles  on  eiter  ride  were  wanting.    Hie 
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pafteya  of  each  leg,  and  integuments  about  them,  were  abo  wanting.  Bodi 
knees  and  breech  were  covered  bj  the  same  kind  of  membrane  and  had  the 
same  appearance  as  the  head.  One  thing  I  should  mention  here;  at  both 
knee  and  hip  joints  the  legs  were  permanentlj  flexed,  which  aoooonted  fer 
the  difflcultj  in  the  labor. 

A  sheet  was  folded  about  the  childi  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  themolh- 
er  to  have  seen  it ;  and  while  waiting  for  a  pain  to  remove  the  placenta,  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  been  frightened  daring  her  pregnancy,  or  seen  anj- 
ihing  to  excite  disgust  She  said  immediately,  ^  I  have."  **  Soon  after  I 
became  pregnant,"  said  she,  <'  I  went  down  into  a  basement  room,  and  came 
upon  a  rabbit  which  the  cat  had  brought  in."  ^  Well,"  said  I,  ^  how  did  it 
lookP'  Said  she,  ^  the  cat  had  eaten  off  the  top  of  its  head,  knees  and  tail, 
and  I  was  so  frightened  I  did  not  get  over  it  for  dajs ;"  said  she  had  often 
told  her  husband  she  feared  it  would  injure  her  child  some  way,  as  she  cooM 
not  keep  it  out  of  her  mind.  When  shown  the  child,  which  she  was  anzions 
to  see,  she  exdaimed,  ^  that  head  and  those  eyes  look  predsdy  like  that  rab- 
bit's l" 

I  have  always  looked  upon  such  monstrosities  as  aecidetital  changes,  whidi 
take  place  during  the  first  stages  of  gestation ;  but  this  case  put  aJl  my  phi- 
losophy into  the  shade.  What  think  you?  Was  this  an  accidental  case,or 
did  the  influence  of  the  mother^s  imagination  cause  that  perversion  P 

Yours, 

6.  W.  GARLAND. 

P.  S.  By  the  way,  when  a  nsvus  growth  does  not  exceed  the  sise  of  a 
hazel-nut^  it  may  be  removed  or  destroyed  by  a  daily  application  oi  tiact  io- 
dine Strang, 


ANTISPASMODIC  MEDICATION. 

[TruiBlalied  fix>m  the  French  for  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

ChnHnued  from  page  126. 

2d.  Vapors  and  spasms.  These  have  distinct  characters,  aocording  to 
t^e  source  of  the  aura;  a  condition  on  which  depend  certain  difierenoefl 
in  the  efficacy  of  antispasmodic  remedies.  The  old  pathologists  gave  three 
sources  from  which  the  aura  might  spring :  the  epigastrium,  the  hypondxon- 
dria,  and  the  genital  organs.  They  should  have  added  the  thoracic  viscera 
and  the  region  occupied  by  the  small  intestines.  We  commence  with  those 
varieties  in  which  the  aura  arises  from  organs  concerned  in  the  proceas  of 
digestion.  Those  are  in  general  the  most  remediable  whidi  interfere  the 
least  with  muscular  innovation. 
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UnL  Epigastric  nneasineflfl  is,  as  we  baye  already  seen,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  nervous  excitability.     Sometimes  it  is  so  incessant  and  so 
intense  as  to  create  nansea,  rarely  complete  vomiting ;  a  discouraging  car- 
dialgia  plunges  one  into  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  melancholy,  and,  what 
is  in  fact  its  most  sad  effect,  destroys  the  appetite,  prevents  digestion,  and 
produces  a  gaseous  distensidn  of  the  stomach,  followed  by  explosive,  rum- 
bling eructations,  without  odor  or  acidity.     This  state  continued  gives  rise 
to  gastralgias,  differing  from  distinct  neuralgia  of  the  stomach  by  spasms  of 
the  oesophagus  and  the  slight  dysphagia  which  accompanies  them — ^by  the 
pain,  duller  but  more  rending,  and  accompanied  by  a  moral  depression  bor- 
dering on  despair.    According  to  Sauvages,  a  jaundice  sometimes  follows, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove.    For  the  first  group  of  symptoms  (dys- 
pepsia, inodorous  flatulence,  &c)  the  use  of  powdered  valerian  immediate- 
)j  before  or  even  after  the  meal,  (one  half  drachm  in  the  first  spoonful  of 
soup)  is  a  means  which  we  have  frequently  seen  succeed.    When  there  are 
oonnected  with  these  purely  spasmodic  vomitings  or  the  kind  of  gastrodynia 
which  we  have  described,  ether  in  large  doses  frequently  is  beneficial,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  therapeutists.    Camphor  combined  with  henbane  has  also 
been  highly  praised  in  the  same  circumstances. 

There  are  cases  in  very  nervous  individuals,  in  which  the  aura  rises  in 
the  right  hypochondriac  region  accompanied  by  sharp,  wandering  pains, 
great  anxiety,  continual  jactitation,  continual  eructation  also  without  odor, 
but  with  abundant  evacuations  of  a  green,  thin,  cmde  bile,  vomited  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases ;  this  group  of  evils  having  been  preceded  by  other 
mervoos  troubles  and  by  deep  dejection,  or  produced  all  the  spasms  of  which 
the  source  is  m  the  organs  of  digestion.  This  is  the  flamous  bilious  coHc,  so 
well  described  by  Sydenham.  In  spite  of  the  authority  of  Boerhaave  and 
of  Van  Swieten,  who  have  attempted  to  refute  Sydenham  on  this  point,  and 
to  show  that  this  group  of  symptoms  is  always  indicative  of  a  hepatitis,  of 
biliary  calculi,  or  of  an  inspissation  of  the  bile,  which  cannot  flow  through  its 
canals,  dbc,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  more  frequently  even  than  was  sup- 
posed by  the  English  Hippocrates,  this  state  has  a  purely  spasmodic  origin. 
We  know  a  woman  of  extreme  nervous  excitability  who  frequently  pre- 
sents, and  that  most  accurately,  all  the  phenomena  which  Sydenham  has  as- 
rigned  to  this  spasmodic  form,  concerning  which  in  her  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Antispasmodics  and  cold  baths  in  her  case  are  entirely  successfuL 
When  the  pains  are  predominant,  antispasmodics,  drawn  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  should  be  preferred.  We  choose  musk  and  castor.  It  is  proba- 
b^f  in  these  cases  that  ether  has  been  so  successful  in  the  hands  of  Durande, 
Ucht^r  and  Soemmering.  Although  in  this  singular  affection  antispasmod- 
'  iea  are  not  alone  useful,  and  sometimes  fail,  we  ought  always  to  employ 
them,  and  to  combine  them  in  different  ways  in  the  potions  into  which  at  the 
same  time  we  introduce  opiates  and  anodynes.  As  to  the  jaundice,  which  is 
sometimes  the  kst  symptom,  no  one  would  expect  to  cure  it  by  the  reme- 
dies which  we  are  now  investigating. 
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Tbere  are  eertain  nepbritio  pains,  which  rinalate  the  paina  of  cafcwlna, 
and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  we  have  described.  Tbiej 
quire  the  same  treatment.  We  see  abdominal  spasms  more  frequentlj 
themselves  under  the  form  of  anzietj,  of  mesenteric  passion,  as  some  of  Uie 
old  writers  expressed  it  This  state  is  accompanied  hj  borborygmi,  bj 
tympanitic  swellings,  appearing  and  disfl^>pearing  rapidlj,  and  bj  tomnUn* 
ons  and  violent  throbUngs  in  different  portions  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
Asafoetida  succeeds  best,  espedallj  with  men,  in  this  kind  of  wiport.  In 
pills,  and  better  in  injections,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  it  easily  over- 
comes these  flatulences;  and  reoourse  most  be  had  to  this  when  with 
women  valerian  is  not  successfuL  Spasms  of  the  intestines  are  indicated, 
especially  in  men,  by  colics  which  simulate  ileus,  and  produce  such  prostnip 
tion  of  the  strength,  with  pallor  and  cold  sweats,  that  the  prolonged  synoope 
has  been  known  to  cause  death.  This  is  the  nervous  iliac  oolic,  which  Bai^ 
thez  has  made  the  subject  of  a  very  fine  monograph.  Musk,  and  especially 
castor,  camphor  and  amber  have  appeared  to  act  better  in  these  cases  than 
the  other  antispasmodics.  Potions  should  be  given  rather  than  injectionfl» 
unless  the  stomach  rejects  them.  Ether  should  almost  always  fonn  a  pari 
of  them. 

We  come  to  spasms  of  which  the  aura  is  thoradc  These  are  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  suffocation,  convulsive  cough  and  asthma.  We  do  not  ii^ 
dude  hiccough,  certain  anomalies  in  phonation,  any  more  than  nerrona 
aphonia^  which  should  be  ranked,  the  first  among  the  precurson,  and  tfie 
two  others  among  the  oonsequences  of  violent  hysterical  attacks. 
.  Palpitations  of  the  heart,  so  eommon  with  nervous  persons,  yield  to  a  few 
drops  of  ether,  when  they  are  not  severe  and  do  not  constitute  a  real  dis* 
ease ;  but  sometimes  they  are  almost  continual,  forcibly  lifting  the  i&m,  a»* 
oompanied  at  night  by  profuse,  weak^ng  perspiration,  limpid  urine,  ooUL 
feet,  sharp  nervous  pulse,  (the  force  of  which  is  surprisingly  disproportioiied 
to  the  throbbing  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  is  frequently  peroeptiUa 
to  the  eye,)  and  prevent  the  patient  from  engaging  in  any  oecupatioa.  A!^ 
though  they  are  not  at  first  the  symptom  of  any  material  lesion  of  the  hearl» 
they  waj  become  the  cause  or  at  least  the  origin  of  it.  They  present  this 
grave  character  more  in  men  than  in  women;  we  speak  only  of  hypochon* 
driac  men.  The  most  active  antispasmodics  should  be  employed  by  tnnis 
in  pills  and  potions.  Valerian  and  asafostida  have  here  the  prefevenoe,  aad 
usually  put  an  end  to  these  palpitations  when  they  oonstitate  the  whole  dis- 
ease. Bat  aa  they  are  in  Uie  greater  number  of  cases  dependent  upon  hy- 
pochondria, it  is  necessary  to  enquire  carefully  into  this  condition,  the  exis- 
tenoe  of  which  will  prevent  a  radical  cure  by  medication. 

The  word  suffocation  (Aauffemeni)  will  without  deabt  amase  aoina  pa* 
thologisis  who  will  cry,  6>6L  However,  we  do  not  know  a  more  appfopiiaia 
name  for  certain  anhelations  which  might  be  called  spoataneoos  cr  nimaai 
aqihyzias-^  peculiar  state  of  the  pubaonary  innerration,  wUeh  itwattUha 
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too  abnrd  to  refer  to  ao  organic  ksioB ;  a  state  wbieb  ia  aol  aaUma,  wUdb 
la  nMther  an  apoplezj,  nor  even  a  oongesUon  of  the  palmonaiy  parendiTw 
na ;  a  state  which  is  one  of  Uie  thousand  hjsterioal  forms  whieh  tronbla 
oertain  parsons  exoeedinglj.  The  air  enters  in  vain  to  the  bottom  of  th« 
Inags  i  in  vain  are  the  inspirations  deep  and  repeated ;  a  feeling  of  asphyxia 
<9presses  these  perwms ;  it-i4>pears  as  if  all  at  once  (for  these  soflbcations 
are  always  sudden  in  their  invasion  and  cessation)  the  blood  was  noi 
oxygeniaedy  and  the  pulmonary  nerres  were  paralyzed.  This  state  is  cam^ 
mon  to  both  sexes ;  it  produces  distress  and  profound  melancholy*  In  the 
beginning  it  is  felt  four  or  fire  times  a  day,  and  at  first  contSnnes  throe  or 
four  minutes,  but  at  last  it  leaves  only  short  intervab  of  comfort,  daring 
which  the  patient  yawns  without  cessation.  Ether,  at  the  moment  of  aoeess 
of  these  spasmodic  suffocations,  when  they  have  become  severe ;  distilled 
orange  fiower  water,  when  they  do  not  cause  great  inconvenience;  and  the 
daily  use,  morning  and  evenings  of  pills  of  asafcetida,  even  in  the  quantity  of 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  render  great  service  in  this  annoying  kind 
of  spasms,  which  may  become  serious  from  the  melancholy  and  ino^iaeity 
whioh  they  produce  in  the  patients* 

As  for  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  eondition  Is  that  these  asphyxia- ■■* 
like  epasmsy  should  not  be  produced  by  a  hypochondriacal  state,  which,  w# 
ought  to  say,  is  very  common. 

The  convulsive  cough  is  m<»e  frequently  one  of  the  freaks  of  hystem 
than  e  proper  and  independent  spasm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  isdfai» 
tedt  and  perhaps  more  rebellious  than  any  other  spasm.  It  is  eharaettristie 
of  it  to  be  convulsive)  unexpected  and  very  frequent,  but  not  capricious^ 
without  dyspnoea ;  without  expectoration ;  presenting  only  negative  signs  en 
anaoultialaon;  and  sometimes  interrupted  by  sufibcation,  or  by  spasms  of  the 
csaophagns*  It  is  again  for  asafostida,  or  even  the  oxide  of  ^c  combined 
with  Opium,  or,  still  better,  with  belladonna,  t^t  experience  has  decided  in 
tUa  kind  of  cough* 

It  is  not  our  task  to  prove  that  there  is  idiopathic  asthma ;  that  is  to  say, 
asthma  independent  of  all  material  lesion  of  the  larynx,  of  the  lungs,  of  the 
heart  and  laige  vessels.  We  suppose  these  &cts  to  be  known  and  admiw 
ted.  We  ahall  not  discuss  this,  as  we  have  done  other  ^>asms,  for  it  wodd 
lead  us  too  fiur  from  our  subject.  Galen  ranked  idiopathic  asthma  among 
the  spaams.  Bivikre>  WiUis,  F.  Hoffinan^  Baglivi,  Sauvages,  have  done  the 
same  in  speaking  of  all  the  characteristics  of  this  alfection,and  in  eompariag^ 
it  to  other  spasmodic  diseases.  As  with  all  puhnonary  neuioseSy  aaafostida 
hcdda  the  first  rank  among  antispasmodics  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  Gum 
nmmoaiac,  which  is  rarely  applicable  in  other  spasmodic  diseases,  has  in  this 
ease  an  ad^itedness  testified  to  by  our  predecessors.  We  should  say  tiiasthia 
disease  frequently  resists  those  meaos  wiien  best  directed,  and  that  then 
olher  i^^BBls  are  pfcferaUe  to  themt  as  wo  have  shown  in  treating  of  the 
pessonoua  aohnesBb    The  omse  of  these  checks  fifequentij  is,  that  tiMasth^ 
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ma,  althoagh  purely  nervous,  is,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  moii»d  ex- 
pression dependent  on  other  affections.  Thus  it  is  that  gout  frequently  •»> 
sumes  this  form ;  that  certain  evacuations,  hemorrhoidal,  for  example ;  that 
ulcers  on  the  legs ;  that  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.,  disappear,  to  be  rqilaoed 
by  an  asthma,  which  antispasmodics  have  no  power  to  cure  but  only  to  psl> 
liate.  It  is  necessary,  then,  before  using  them,  to  examine  carefully  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  that  disrepute  may  not  be  brought  upon  drugs  whidi 
we  have  almost  always  found  to  cure^  or  at  least  notably  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  us  to  add  that  the  periodic  asthma,  which  re- 
turns every  night,  for  example,  for  a  fortnight ;  which  then  ceases,  to  sp- 
pear  afterward  for  a  longer  time  and  with  greater  severity,  thus  progres- 
sively increasing,  yields  less  readily  to  antispasmodics  than  certain  asthmas 
which  attack  preferably  younger  men  than  the  preceding ;  have  a  less  diflp 
tinctly  marked  periodicity ;  have  more  of  a  remittent  than  an  intermittent 
character,  and  go  on  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  the  other,  decreasing  nore 
and  more  with  the  advance  in  years.  The  former  should  none  the  less  be 
combatted  by  this  kind  of  means ;  but  we  have  thought  that  we  ought  to  re- 
mark that  their  influence  was  more  doubtful,  and  especially  less  entire  and 
leas  durable. 

Asafoetida  alone,  gum  ammoniac,  also  alone  and  combined  with  sosp 
when  there  is,  in  connection  with  the  nervous  phenomena,  a  tenacious, 
erode  phlegm,  the  abundant  expectoration  of  which  is  the  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  attadcy  are  here  the  antispasmodics,  pair  exceUenee.  They  should  be 
given  in  large  doses,  at  first  half  a  drachm  every  dayyand  afterward  one  to 
two  drachms  even  in  pills ;  when  the  asthma  disappears  we  should  stiil  con- 
tinue it  for  a  time;  then  suspend  the  use  of  it  for  some  days ;  then  return  to 
ity  and  do  thus  repeatedly  and  for  a  long  time.  The  patients  should  reserve 
a  certain  portion  of  their  pills  to  take  immediately  before  the  antidpatei 
time  of  attack.  During  its  duration,  potions  containing  ether  and  valerian 
will  check  its  violenee  and  hasten  its  end. 

We  shall  see  at  once  that  the  existence  in  asthma  of  pulmonary  and  ca^ 
diac  lesioos,  though  primitive,  is  &r  from  contra-indicating  in  all  cases  the 
use  oi  antispasmodics.  This  happens  under  certain  conditions,  which  we 
shall  carefully  note. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  spasms,  the  awra  of  which  is  fanushed  bj 
the  organs  of  generation.  Women  alone  will  occupy  our  attention ;  for  if 
there  are  men  who  are  hffti^ncal^  in  the  sense  of  vapory;  if  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  we  frequently  see  in  them  nuiny  spasmodic  difficulties  rarely 
rising  to  convulsions,  the  aura  of  these  spasms  always  springs  from  odier 
Bcouroes  than  the  reproductive  system,  and  hysteria  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  word,  can  belong  only  to  woman. 

We  find,  however,  in  certain  authors  of  the  last  century^  observatioBS 
oonoeiDiDg  young  men  at  theiige  of  puberty^  in  whom  the  spasmodic  ama 
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nuuiifestly  mroae  from  the  gaikal  organs  (the  spermatiic  cords,  and  especial* 
I7  the  region  of  the  TesiculaB  seminaleB)  overturned  ail  the  rest  of  the  ner« 
voua  system  of  nutritive  life,  producing  convulsions  even,  and  all  this  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hysterical  afiection.  But  these  cases  are  very  rare,  and 
always  terminate  happily  after  the  complete  developement  of  these  organs^ 
which,  by  their  sudden  predominance,  had  for  a  time  obtained  the  same 
power  as  the  analogous  system  in  women. 

Of  all  the  spasmodic  affections,  those  in  which  the  aura  has  a  nterine  ori- 
gin are  the  most  obstinate  and  the  most  complicated ;  they  are  those,  alao^ 
which  almost  alone  produce  irregular  movements  in  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  and  bring  the  cerebral  centre  into  such  subjection  as  to  suspend  for  a 
moment  all  its  powers.  As  we  have  already  said,  in  treating  of  divers  an- 
tispasmodics separately,  they  may  simulate  all  other  spasms,  and  be  tbeiir 
caose  either  singly  or  simultaneously. 

Very  few  women  are  entirely  exempt  from  them.  <<  Foeminarum  enim 
paadssimss  ab  omni  horum  affectuum  specie  prorsus  libene  sunt,  si  istas  exdp- 
ias  quiB  laboribus  assuetsB,  dure  vitam  tolerant"  (Sydenham.)  It  is  well 
known  to  what  degree  the  whole  woman  is  influenced  by  the  uterine  system 
during  the  period  of  its  functional  activity.  Democritus  thus  expresses  this 
thought,  in  a  letter  to  Hippocrates :  '^  Sexcentarum  sarumnarum  innume* 
rarumque  calamitatum  autorem  esse  uterum." 

It  ought  here  to  be  repeated,  that  the  spasmodic  manifestations  of  hyste- 
ria yield  more  readily  to  the  class  of  drugs  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  separate,  more  undefined  and  recent^ 
and  spend  themselves  more  in  a  thousand  anomalies  in  the  innervstioo  of 
the  different  oi^ans  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It  is  with  women  in  whom 
the  nervous  excitability  is  very  marked,  and  who  are  of  a  delicate  complex-' 
ion,  that  hysteria  especially  exerts  its  influence  upon  the  innervation  of  or- 
ganic life.  With  these,  hysteria  less  frequently  controls  those  portions  of 
the  nervous  system  concerned  in  the  production  of  voluntary  movements* 
but  rather  reigns  over  the  vital  functions ;  still,  it  appears  in  a  thousand 
forms,  and  produces  itself  all  the  simple  and  painful  spasms  which  have 
their  origin  in  other  organs.  On  the  contrary,  the  second  degree  of  hyste- 
ria—that which  is  characterized  by  convulsions,  and  the  suspended  action 
of  the  senses  and  cerebral  centre — ^attacks  more  frequently  strong  and  vig-r 
orous  women ;  those  who  are  less  nervaits.  This,  Sydenham  has  well  re- 
marked :  ^  FmminsB  quibus  hsBC  species,  quaa  uteri  strangiilatus  vulg6  audita 
fiunili<Hr  est,  temperamento  sunt  ut  plurimum  plusquam  solet  sanguineo  ei 
habitu  corporis  ad  viragines  accedente." 

By  the  aid  of  the  general  rule  which  we  shall  give,  and  of  the  numeions 

indioations  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  studying^ 

valerian,  asafoetida  and  ether  separately,  the  practitioner  should  know  to 

which  antaspaamodics  to  turn  in  the  treatment  of  all  these  hysterical  disorders.- 

Let  us  say  a  word  concerning  the  treatment  during  these  attacks,  and  in 
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the  namerous  nervous  affections  which  they  leave  behind  them.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  ought  the^oonyolsive  attacks  of  hysteria  to  be  treated — to  be 
arrested  in  their  course  ?  No,  unless  by  their  intensity  and  excessive  dura- 
tion they  threaten  to  interrupt  the  action  of  some  one  of  the  functions  im- 
mediately necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life.  ^  Si  paroxysmus  levior 
esse  solet,  absque  ulteriori  spirituum  perturbatione,  sua  sponte  pertransire 
permittatur."  (Willis.) 

Hysterical  women  wish  for  the  attack,  and  endeavor  to  bring  on  the  con- 
vulsions, from  the  experience  which  they  have,  that  an  open  and  violent  at- 
tack puts  an  end  to  the  state  of  anxiety ;  to  the  thousand  and  one  visceral 
spasms  which  are  the  precursors  of  an  attack ;  "  an  observation  which  every 
physician  has  had  opportunity  to  make,  but  to  which  M.  Camper  alone  has 
given  attention,  is,  that  in  persons  subject  to  convulsions,  and  in  whom  dif- 
ferent causes  produce  them,  if  any  one  of  these  causes  acts  upon  them  so  as 
cbnsiderably  to  disturb  them,  they  do  not  ordinarily  recover  till  they  have 
had  convulsions ;  it  is  like  a  cloudy  sky,  which  will  not  dear  away  without 
a  storm."  (THssot) 

Crying  and  copious  discbarges  of  limpid  urine  frequently  constitute  the  cri- 
sis which  takes  the  place  of  convulsions.  Thus  it  is  that  one  person,  pressed 
down  by  deep  sorrow,  finds  her  burden  removed  by  the  tears  which  she 
sheds ;  and  that  another  is  comforted  if,  having  restrained  for  a  long  time 
her  anger  and  indignation,  she  can  pour  out  the  causes  of  her  torment  and 
anxiety  in  a  flood  of  bitter  words,  and  with  movements  almost  convulsive, 
over  whidi  her  will  has  no  control.  These  are  still  further  proofs  in 
favor  of  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  idiopathic  spasmodic  affections. 

But  what  shall  we  do  in  the  case  we  have  supposed?  The  most  power- 
All  means  of  restoring  a  woman  suffocated  by  a  hysterical  attack,  or  plunged 
into  a  cataleptic  or  comative  state,  which  causes  anxiety,  are  hardly  found 
among  antispasmodics.  We  can,  however,  apply  to  the  nose  certain  of 
these  substances ;  but  in  choosing  the  most  active,  it  is  those  which  have  the 
most  pungent  odor.  Musk,  castor,  amber  and  camphor,  have  always  been 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Plasters  composed  of  these  remedies,  and  appli- 
ed to  the  abdomen,  have,  it  seems  to  us,  a  very  doubtful  action.  Given  in 
injections  when  they  can  be  administered,  they  should  be  more  successful. 

The  principal  facts  which  we  have  thus  far  stated  can  be  very  well  ar- 
ranged as  general  rules,  which  can  now  be  properly  introduced,  and  which, 
if  they  are  well  considered  and  borne  in  mind,  will  free  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  remembering  the  numerous  elements  of  which  they  are  the  Nummary. 

1st.  Idiopathic  Spasms,  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden ;  which  are  char- 
acterized by  their  fickleness  and  inconstancy ;  which  are  imperfect,  incom- 
plete, and  rather  in  the  condition  of  vapors,  (palpitations,  suffocations,  globos 
hystericus,  and  visceral  uneasiness,  whatever  may  be  its  source,)  are 
more  especially  in  therapeutic  relation  to  those  antispasmodics  whose  action 
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ifly  like  them,  characterized  by  prompt,  sudden  or  immediate  effect,  at 
once  soothing  or  exerting  no  inflaence,  (as  distilled  orange  flower  water, 
valerian  and  sulphuric  ether.) 

2d.  Pulmonary  Spasms  generally  yield  to  antispasmodic  remedies  of  a 
more  fixed  action.  The  fetid  gums,  (and  asafoBtida  and  gum  ammoniac 
stand  at  the  head,)  meet  in  these  affections  the  most  important  and  the  most 
express  indication.  The  former  has  more  decidedly  than  its  analogues  the 
property  of  preventing  flatulence  and  all  the  inodorous  gaseous  exhalations 
in  men.    Valerian  succeeds  better  with  these  same  troubles  in  women. 

dd.  Painful  SpasmSy  the  aura  of  which  is  almost  always  epigastric,  hy- 
pochondriac or  mesenteric,  require  more  particularly  those  antispasmodics 
which  are  obtained  from  the  animal  kingdom,  as  musk  and  especially  castor. 
With  these  we  must  rank  first,  campbor,  then  ambergris  and  amber,  which 
experience  has  also  shown  to  be  useful  in  dysmenorrhea. 

4th.  Hysterical  Convulsions  require  treatment  only  in  rare  cases.  The 
affections  which  they  leave  behind  them  do  not  yield  readily  to  aatiq[MUh 
modic  remedies,  except  when  they  assume  the  form  of  vapors.  Their  e£l}- 
cacy  becomes  yet  more  doubtful  as  we  approach  epilepsy,  neuroses  of  the 
animal  functions,  paralysis,  and  cachexia  produced  by  obstinate  viscecal 
spasms,  and  continued  by  unremovable  causes,  whether  moral  or  otherwise. 


American  Medical. Association.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
request  all  societies  and  other  institutions  authorized  to  send  delegates,  to 
forward  a  correct  list  of  those  selected  to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting,  to 
the  secretary.  Dr.  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  April. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stills,  one  of  the  secretaries, 
from  ill  health,  all  communications  intended  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation must  be  addressed  to  the  remaining  secretary.  Dr.  H.  W.  De 
Saussure,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  will  be 
held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  May  next. 
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THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSTOIPTION. 

'  We  have  received  a  pamphlet  with  this  title,  by  Dr.  M.  Mattson,  it  being 
a  reprint  from  the  Boston  Medical  Journal.  On  the  appearance  of  the  arti- 
ele  in  that  periodical  it  attracted  our  attention,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
again  brought  before  us,  it  has  received  a  careful  reperusal.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  ai^icle  is  the  assertion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  spirometer,  invented 
by  Dr. 'Hutchinson,  of  London,  as  a  means  of  detecting  incipient  tnberdes 
in  the  hings.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  instrument  measures  the 
•  amount  of  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  at  any  one  time,  and  its  inventor  and 
friends  maintain  that  if  a  person  makes  a  full  inspiration,  and  then  ezpeb 
all  the  air  that  he  possibly  can  from  his  lungs  through  this  instrument,  thej 
can  tell  by  tables,  drawn  from  observation  in  some  two  thousand  cases, 
what  is  his  '*  vital  capacity,"  and  from  this  directly  whether  or  not  there 
are  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  instrument  will 
measure  the  amount  of  air  breathed  into  it,  but  that  from  its  indicadons  a 
'correct  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercles, 
does  not  seem  to  be  proved.  In  fact,  we  should  say,  a  priori,  (and  as  yet 
we  have  seen  no  reason  to  believe  otherwise,)  that  this  would  be  a  less  vil- 
nable  instrument  than  the  stethoscope  for  detecting  incipient  tubercular  de- 
posits;  for  till  these  become  abundant,  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  air 
inhaled  must  be  an  infinitesimal  which  would  be  inappreciable^  by  this  in- 
atrument  at  least.  These  are  ouf  theoretic  views,  for  we  have  never  used 
the  instrument,  but  we  find  them  confirmed  by  the  experimoits  of  Dr.  Jadc- 
Bon,  as  reported  in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  January,  and  are  inclined  to 
think  his  idea,  that  it  is  muscular  power  that  influences  the  results  of  the 
spirometer,  is  the  true  one.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  affect  what  we 
purposed  to  say  of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Commencing  with  a  broad  as- 
sertion as  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  consumption.  Dr.  Mattson  then 
berates  the  stethoscope  because  it  does  not  tell  us  everything ;  explains  what 
is  meant  by  ^  vital  capacity  of  the  lungs ;"  illustrating  it  by  experiment^ 
which,  by  the  way,  seem  to  us  to  bear  hard  against  his  theory ;  and  eon* 
dudes  with  paragraphs,  headed  ''  testimony  in  favor  of  the  new  method,'' 
'<  is  consumption  curable,"  ''  absorption  of  tuberdesy"  and  ^*  the  piindples  of 
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care."  Now,  tbis  tesHtnany  oonsists  of  a  few  extracts  from  a  report  of  tbe 
hospital  for  consumption,  in  Brompton,  Eng.,  backed  up  bj  a  case  of  Dr. 
M.'8,  wbich  goes  to  impair  tbis  testimony.  Concerning  tbe  curability  of  tbe 
disease,  of  course  involving  tbe  absorption  of  tubercles,  tbere  is  no  statement 
which  may  not  be  found  in  authors,  and  those  not  the  most  recent,  and 
which  are  not  allowed  by  the  whole  profession  ;  while  ''  the  principles  of 
cure,"  which  we  should  suppose  to  be  tbe  most  important  of  the  whole,  is  dis- 
missed with  '^  a  word  only  on  this  subject ;"  and  this  word  consists  of  a 
mere  reiteration  of  those  principles  of  treatment  which  ought  to  be  known 
to  every  tyro  long  before  he  asks  to  be  graduated. 

The  question  has  naturally  occurred  to  us,  what  is  the  purpose  of  tbis  ar- 
ticle ;  and  till  its  appearance  in  a  pamphlet  form  we  could  hardly  say.  No- 
tices of  it  in  different  journals,  professional,  secular,  and  religious,  show  that 
it  has  been  pretty  extensively  circulate^,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  an  arrant  pieqe  of  quackery.  Containing  sly  inuendoes  against  the 
profession  as  being  skeptical,  as  having  too  much  reverence  for  a  ^  little 
cylinder  of  wood,"  with  direct  accusation  of  its  inefficiency  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis ;  while  bearing  a  title  particularly  calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  community  sensitive  in  the  extreme  concerning  everything  that  re- 
lates to  this  disease ;  and  presenting  italicized  headings  to  its  paragraphs 
which  would  seem  to  treat  of  new  discoveries,  and  new  modes  of  cure ;  the 
whole  pamphlet  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  wrappers  of  syrups  and 
balsams,  and  should  be  classed  with  them.  While  confined  strictly  to  the 
profession,  this  could  do  no  harm ;  for  every  physician  would  see  and  de- 
spise the  fallacy.  But  when  it  is  scattered  before  those  unacquainted  with 
the  science  of  medicine,  it  is  calculated  to  give  them  wrong  impressions  of 
the  knowledge  of  physicians  generally  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  the 
wonderful  acquirements  of  the  author.  This  is  quackery,  if  we  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  What  though  Dr.  Mattson  writes  '<  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society"  after  his  name  ?  We  have  before  said  that 
we  were  opposed  to,  and  should  assail  quackery,  in  as  well  as  out  of  the 
profession,  believing  it  to  be  far  more  reprehensible  in  those  who  ought  to 
know  better.  We  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  advice  to  Dr.  M.,  to  mend  his 
ways,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  keep  a  little  closer  watch  over 
its  fellows. 


CORONERS. 

Ab  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  is  almost  entirely  in  matters  strictly 
medical,  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should  be  physicians.  There  is  but 
one  ease  in  wfaieh  the  coroner  is  called  upon  to  perform  duties  of  any  other 
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;  nature,  and  medical  men  are  as  competent  as  others  to  the  perfomuuiee  of 

this.  We  do  not,  then,  see  whj  it  in  not  vriser  to  appoint  to  these  some- 
times responsible  posts  men  who,  from  their  professional  knowledge,  ire 
qualified  to  select  the  fittest  men  to  make  the  necessary  examinations  of  tbe 
bod/ ;  to  direct  properly  a  medico-legal  investigation ;  and  to  instract  the 
;  Jury  upon  the  comparative  importance  and  bearing  of  different  medical 

I  facts.    As  it  is,  these  officers  must  either  depend  upon  soltne  entirely  irre- 

[  sponsible  friend  at  their  elbow,  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  witness  whoee 

I  I      ignorance  or  interest  should  lead  him  away  from  the  truth.    At  present, 

[  none  of  these  officers  in  our  State  are  from  the  medical  ranks.    We  would 

suggest  that  if  they  should  be  made  elective  by  the  people,  the  phydoiaiu 
[  of  different  districts  should  present  the  fittest  man  among  them  as  tfaeur 

•candidate.  Still  farther,  we  believe  it  is  time  that  the  profession  asserted 
their  right  to  certain  positions.  When  commissions  are  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  medical  matters,  whether  it  be  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  the  sanitary  condition  of  paupers  or  prisoners,  or  the  healthfalnees 
of  localities,  physicians  have  a  claim  upon  the  appointing  power,  which 
courtesy,  if  nothing  else,  demands  should  be  considered,  and  which,  in  justice 
to  themselves,  they  are  bound  to  urge.  It  is  from  neglect  of  this  duty  to 
diemselves  that  they  are  so  often  compelled  to  take  a  second  place,  when  in 
Justice  the  first  belongs  to  them. 


Boston  Lunatic  Hospital.    We  have  received  the  annual  report  of 

:the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Superintendent  of  this  Institution.    The  design  of 

this  hospital  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  insane  poor  of  Boston,  and  the 

necessity  for  such  an  establishment  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end 

•of  November  last  there  were  204  patients  under  its  treatment.     These  sie 

principally  foreigners,  and  a  majority  of  them  Irish.    As  to  the  causes  o 

.their  insanity  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  C.  H.  Stedman,  thus  speaks : 

^  Of  this  class  many  owe  their  insanity  to  disappointment  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations they  had  formed  at  home,  of  reaping  golden  harvests  in  the  new 
world.  They  are  told  in  Ireland  of  this  land  of  plenty ;  that  dollars  are  tf 
thick  as  paving  stones  in  our  streets ;  that  they  scarce  ever  need  to  labor, 
or  that  labor  commands  any  price.  When  they  reach  our  shores,  they 
saunter  idly  about  the  town,  enjoy, the  sights  to  be  seen,  take  board  with 
those  who  know  how  to  fieece  them  easily.  Then,  their  money  being  gone, 
Ihey  rouse  themselves  for  labor,  are  disappointed  in  procuring  situations,  or 
in  Uie  smallness  of  their  gains ;  or  are  driven  to  the  bottle  to  quench  the 
burning  thoughts  of  their  home  over  the  seas ;  and  at  length  terminate 
fheir  hapless  career  in  the  Lonade  Asjlmn.  In  these  eaaas  &•  diaaasi  fli- 
snmes  the  form  of  deep  seated,  and  often  irremediable  tnabmdioly.'' 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  iasane  adopted  at  timm  wall  as  oth^r  voP 
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orgsoised  inslitutions,  tbe  following  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  tbe* 

whole  profession : 

*^  In  the  treatment  of  the  recent  and  carable  cases,  medicine  is  oflen,  but 
not  always  resorted  to.  By  medicine,  I  mean  articles  of  the  materia  medtca 
which  are  known,  or  supposed  to  produce  a  remedial  effect  on  the  recipients 
I  make  this  explanation,  because  it  is  thought  strange  by  some  that  an  in- 
sane person  should  recover,  without  being  potently  drugged.  Whereas,  the- 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  remedies  most  in  use  in  our  Asylums  are  not  sought 
for  in  the  apothecary's  store.  Everything — every  object  recognized  by  the 
senses,  the  food  taken,  the  air  inhaled,  the  rest  obtained,  the  restraint  impos- 
ed, the  exercise,  occupation  and  amusement  engaged  in;  the  architectural 
arrangements — even  the  size  or  situation  of  a  window,  or  of  a  door,  a  grat- 
ing, a  fence — the  objects  of  the  natural  world,  a  tree,  a  plant,  a  bird — all, 
or  each  of  these  may  exert  an  influence,  more  or  less  direct  and  powerful 
for  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  which  all  the  hellebore  of  the  ancients,  with 
all  the  opium  of  the  moderns  alone,  never  could  effect." 

During  the  past  year  the  only  epidemic  prevailing  at  the  institution  was 
dysentery,  and  this  not  very  fatal.  In  one  ease  of  chronic-mania  of  three 
years'  standing,  the  patient,  before  in  good  bodily  health,  was  seized  with  a 
very  severe  form  of  the  disorder,  in  the  height  of  which  his  mind  began  to* 
improve,  and  bodily  and  mental  convalescence  west  on  together  to  his  per- 
fect restoration.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  instittition  is  reported  t^-  have* 
enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  Super- 
intendent recognizes  a  ^  degree  of  harmonious  cooperation  and  assislance 
in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  institution"  on  the  part  of  the  board, 
which  indicate  that  the  attempts  not  long  since  made  to  remove  an  efficient 
officer,  whether  arising  from  anager,  envy  or  malice,  have  been  entirely  frus- 
trated. 


Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital.  The  eighteenth  annual 
report  of  this  hospital  has  been  received.  We  learn  from  it  that  ^^  there 
were  429  patients  in  the  Hospital  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  year ; 
that  241  patients  were  admitted  and  229  discharged ;  that  670  persons  thus 
became  patients  during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  441  remained  such 
at.  its  close.  The  largest  monthly  average  is  shown  to  be  454,  (in  August,)* 
and  the  average  for  the  year,  440.'' 

At  this,  as  well  as  at  the  Boston  Hospital,  the  proportion  of  recoveries 
during  the  past  year  exceeds  the  average.  The  report  is  filled  with  state- 
ments of  interest,  and  a  number  of  tables  are  given  by  the  Superintendent, 
exhibiting  in  a  concise  form  the  facts  of  especial  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
making  large  extracts  from  it.  In  allusion  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  trustees  i^ppiopriately  style  the  hospital  the  ^  Woodward  Monument ;" 
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a  noble  monument  of  a  noble  man.     From  Dr.  Chandler's  tribute  of  respect 

and  affection  to  his  predecessor  and  instructor,  we  quote  the  following : 

Doct.  Samuel  Bayard  Woodward,  my  predecessor  in  office,  and  for 
more  than  nine  years  my  superior  and  instructor,  died  at  his  pleasant  reai* 
dence  in  Northampton,  IVIass.,  to  which  place  he  retired  in  July,  1846.  Dr« 
Woodward  died  on  the  third  of  January,  1850,  suddenly,  of  the  rupture  of 
a  blood  vessel  just  above  the  diaphragm.  But  he  had,  for  several  weeks, 
suffered  severely  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  disease  that  had  for 
years  afflicted  him,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  and  his  friends  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  to  himself  and  his  family,  to  retire  from  the  service  of  this 
Hospital.  The  liver  was  found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  to  be  the 
principal  seat  of  organic  disease.  The  acute  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels 
he  had  been  afflicted  with  for  years,  resembling  bilious  colic,  were  probably 
caused  by  gall-stones  passing  through  the  gall-duct.  In  one  of  so  keen  sus- 
ceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  as  he  was,  these  attacks  are  exquisitely 
painful. 


DEATH    OF   R.   JAT   KtTTHEDGE,   M.    D. 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  paragraph  in  the  Lancet,  a  few  months  ago* 
announcing  the  departure  of  Dr.  R.  Jay  Eattredge  for  foreign  shores^  and 
that  he  had  promised  to  furnish  contributions  to  our  pages.  Instead  of  those 
contributions,  however,  it  becomes  our  pcunful  duty  now  to  announce  his 
death. 

Dr.  Kittredge  proceeded  immediately  to  Berlin,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies ;  but  within  a  few  months  after  his  arrival 
was  seized  with  some  form  of  chest  disease,  which  gradually  increased  untU 
bis  death.  He  reached  home,  however,  and  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  dd  of  September  last,  aged  23. 

Dr.  Kittredge  was  a  young  man  of  unusual  promise ;  he  possessed  an  ao* 
tive  and  inquiring  mind,  studious  habits,  and  great  industry.  Had  he  lived, 
he  would  doubtless  have  become  a  prominent  member  of  the  profession. 
We  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  father,  Dr.  R.  Kittredge,  and 
his  relatives  generally ;  and  we  regret  his  loss  to  the  profession,  of  which  he 
was  already  an  honorable  and  useful  member. —  Western  Lancet, 

Dr.  K.  was  we  believe  a  native  of  Chester,  in  this  State,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  academical  department  of  Dartmouth  College.  Having  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  him,  we  can  testify  to  the  regret  with 
which  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  received  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  New-England,  and  would  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
mounting  relatives. — Ed,  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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Prof.  John  P.  Mettauer  gives  in  the  Stethoscope  the  following  combina- 
tion of  tonicsy  cathartics  and  diuretics  in  the  dropsy  of  scarlatina: 

B. 


FoL  lenn., 

Siss. 

Flor.  anthem,  nob.. 

Sss. 

FoL  digital  par., 

diss. 

Sem.  anis., 

Bj- 

Sulph.  magnes., 

IJ. 

Aq.  ballient, 

fSxij. 

Infase  in  a  dose  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain.  Dose  from  fSij. 
to  f|].  twice  or  three  times  daily.  ^  A  table  spoonful,  more  or  less,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  age  or  strength  of  the  patient,  administered  three  or  four  times 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  act  moderately  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  will  very 
speedily  remove  the  dropsical  affection.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases  I  have 
employed  this  remedy,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  in  its  effects.  If 
it  purges  too  freely  at  first,  no  injury  will  result ;  and  afler  the  remedy  is 
employed  a  while,  it  will  only  act  moderately,  rather  as  an  aperient:  its 
diuretic  operation  is  generally  decided.  The  infusion  must  be  continued 
for  a  week  afler  the  subsidence  of  all  tumefaction ;  and  the  bowels  after  it 
to  be  kept  soluble." 

To  obtain  a  more  uniform  syrup  of  Ipecacuanha,  Dr.  E.  J.  Coxe,  of  New- 
Orleans,  recommends  the  following  process  in  preference  to  that  given  in 
the  United  States  Dispensatory : 

B.    Ipecacuan.  Bad.  Contus,  |jv. 

AqusB,  O.  ij. 

Sp.  Vin.  Beet,  5x. 

Sacch.  Alb.,  tbs.  iij. 

<<  Macerate  the  bruised  ipecac  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  and  alcohol,  and  continue  the 
maceration  for  five  or  six  days.  Place  the  whole  in  a  small  displacement 
apparatus,  returning  the  fluid  that  passes  until  it  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
and  then  continue  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  water  occasionally  upon  the 
surface,  until  two  pints  and  ten  ounces  by  measure  shall  have  passed.  Now 
add  the  sugar,  and  with  a  gentle  heat  evaporate  until  the  syrup  shall  be  of 
a  proper  consistence,  readily  ascertained  by  occasionally  taking  out  a  small 
portion  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  When  of  a  proper  consistence,  pass  it 
through  a  small  quantity  of  fine  tow,  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  funnel,  to  render 
the  syrup  clear  and  transparent  Three  pints  and  ten  ounces  of  syrup  is 
the  quantity  obtained,  and  is  in  point  of  strength  nearly  double  of  that  pre- 
pared by  the  usual  formula,  which  I  consider  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion." 
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BXCKRPTA.. 


A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Gazette  places  great  confidence  in  dene 
of  cochineal  in  hooping  cough,  prescribing  it  in  the  following  combitttt: 
Take  of  cochineal,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  drachms ;  carbonate  of  ptoA. 
one  drachm  ;  sugar,*one  ounce; ^tincture  of  spearmint,  two  ounces;  i*b, 
fourteen  ounces.    Dose,''a^tea8poonful  ]  three  times  a  day.     Sufl&cient  ib- 
hoi  must  be  added  to  prevent  it  from  fermenting,  and  even  then  it  win  itt      i 
retain  its  efficacy  a  very  long  time.  I 

Dr.  T.  Cattell,  of  Braunston,  Eng.,  is  experimenting  with  ddora-iauoiii 
as  an  anaesthetic  agent 

A  religious  mendicant  in  Madras  it  is  said  has  succeeded  in  makingoK 
of  his  finger  nails  grow  to  the  length  of  thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  Im 
cnltivated  another  with  nearly  the  same  success.  It  has  been  the  labor  of 
forty  years. 

A  new  tongue-holder,  invented  by  Mr.  Jamet,  dentist,  of  Baltimore,  is 
thus  described  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Sctence: 
^  It  is  formed  of  a  very  thin  steel  spring,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  widdi, 
and  perhaps  six  inches  in  length ;  so  bent  as  to  press  upon  the  tongne  and 
underneath  the  chin,  fitting  the  irregularities,  passing  from  within  the  mootL 
over  and  under  the  chin.  We  have  used  it  in  several  instances  much  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  doubt  not  it  would  give  equal  pleasure  to  all  who  wiD 

Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  to 
speaks  of  the  use  of  the  Veratrum  Viride,  American  Hellebore.     '^  It  is  the 
only  article  or  agent  known  that  will  control  certainly,  and  without  d]fia]K 
pointment,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.     We  unhesitatingly  sseetu 
that  it  has  not  failed  us  in  a  single  case  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  down  to  any  point  we  wished,  as  to  the  number  and  frequency 
of  pulsations."     The  writer  believes  it  to  be  useful  in  all  diseases   where 
there  is  increased  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.     But  it  is  especiallj  m 
connection  with  scarlet  fever  that  he  lauds  its  influence ;  believing  that  its 
administration  produces  moisture  of  the  surface,  lessens  the  frequencj-  and 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  relieves  the  inflammation,  and  removes  the  humors  m 
the  throat ;  in  fact,  that  it  "  overcomes  and  removes  every  condition  we 
find  to  exist  in  scarlet  fever."     These  statements  are  supported  by  four 
cases  of  fever  in  which  it  was  used,  and  one  of  convulsions.     The  tincture 
is  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered. 

Cauterization  of  the  helix  of  the  ear,  as  a  remedy  for  setaiica,  has  of  late 
attracted  the  attention  of  surgeons  abroad.  It  has  been  practiced  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent, — M.  Malgaignc,  for^  in  stance, — and  it  is  said  in  some 
cases  to  effect  an  instantaneous  and  permanent  cure.    It  would  appear,  fraati 
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some  experiments  made  bj  M.  DucLenne,  that  it  produces  its  results  by 
the  sudden  and  intense  impression  made  upon  remote  nerves.  Mons.  D. 
found  that  powerful  galvano-cutaneous  excitation  of  not  only  this,  but  other 
extremely  sensitive  portions  of  the  body,  produced  the  same  results,  and 
possessed  the  great  advantage  of  causing  no  lesion  oi  the  skin. 


Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Eollins  to  some  new  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  which  he  has  for  sale ;  as,  the  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  manganese,  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  the  same  metal ;  the  cucumber 
and  compound  tobacco  ointments ;  and  glycerin.  We  urge  it  upon  country 
physicians  to  support  our  druggists  in  their  laudable  attempts  to  furnish  us 
with  the  best  preparations,  instead  of  the  second  rate.  A  new  use  of 
glycerin,  by  the  way,  recently  came  to  our  knowledge ;  namely,  to  soothe 
the  excessive  pain  sometimes  accompanying  haemorrhoids.  The  patient  in 
this  case  declared  to  us  that  he  could  not  live  without  this  application,  which 
entirely  relieved  him. 


^'  The  Stethoscope.     Since  our  last  we  have  received  two  numbers  of 

'^'  this  new  journal,  pul^lished  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  edited  by  P.  C.  Grooch, 
▲.  M.,  M.  D.  It  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  ^  each  number  containing  sixty-four 
pages,"  three  or  four  of  them,  however,  being  devoted  to  advertisements. 
,  It  is  to  be  a  Virginia  periodical,  and  we  hope  that  the  physicians  of  that 
State  will  give  it  a  cordial  support.  The  numbers  issued  are  filled  with  in- 
teresting matter,  and  give  promise  of  great  value  to  the  whole  profession. 

•if  

The  similarity  between  this  enterprise  and  our  own,  leads  us  to  feel  an  unu- 
sual interest  in  its  success,  and  its  editor  has  our  best  wishes.  We  deeply 
regret  that  this  new  journal  should,  on  its  first  appearance,  contain  allusioBS 
to  exciting  political  questions,  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  medicine,  and 
which  heretofore  have  never  found  place  in  its  literature.  We  believe  it  to 
have  been  done  inconsiderately,  and  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  is 
repeated. 


The  Scalpel.  This  journal,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  is  one  of  the 
raciest  publications  that  we  meet  It  comes  down  on  things  in  general,  and 
Kew-Yotk  physicians  in  particular ;  and  though  we  do  not  fully  understand 
the  medical  polemics  of  New-York,  it  strikes  us  that  its  cuts  are  sometimes 
merited.  We  fear  that  if  we  were  personally  concerned,  we  should  hardly 
be  able  to  say  with  a  contemporary  that  its  edge  was  growing  dull. 
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Burnett's  God  Liver  Oil.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Joaqph 
Burnett,  of  Boston,  a  specimen  of  cod  liver  oil.  We  learn  that  Mr.  B* 
was  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  an  agent  to  the  coast  of  Labra^ 
dor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pure  oil  from  fresh  and  healthy  liversy 
which  is  afterwards  prepared  for  use  under  his  own  direction.  This  sped* 
men  is  a  beautiful,  clear  oil,  not  at  all  rancid,  and  even  in  our  cold  weather 
precipitating  little  or  none  of  those  substances  which  in  some  varieties 
make  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole.  But  the  best  assurance  to  ourself 
of  its  purity  is  Mr.  B.'s  well  known  reputation  for  furnishing  gennine  arti- 
cles.    We  commend  this  oil  to  physicians. 

Having  noticed  a  new  test  for  cod  liver  oil,  given  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Levick,  on 
the  authority  of  a  man  who  has  been  for  thirty  years  largely  engaged  in  its 
manufacture,  we  made  the  following  experiments :  The  test  is  the  additioa 
of  nitric  acid,  "  say  one  eighth,"  to  a  portion  of  the  oil  in  a  bottle,  and  shak- 
ing them  together.  ''  If  it  turns  a  handsome  orange  color,  and  remains  ao 
for  thirty  minutes  or  more,  it  is  a  test  for  pure  oil ;  but  if  it  turns  quite 
dark,  it  may  be  suspected  that  other  oils  are  mixed  with  it."  We  obtained 
five  different  specimens  of  the  oil,  and  to  an  ounce  of  each  added  a  half 
drachm  of  acid,  having  found  before  that  an  eighth  was  a  larger  proportion 
than  was  necessary.  All  assumed  an  orange  color,  but  one  specimen  rap- 
idly passed  to  a  deep  brown  or  black,  while  the  others  maintained  their  first 
color.  This  one  was  clear  oil,  poured  off  from  an  abundant  white  deposit, 
while  one  of  the  other  specimens  had  an  equally  large  deposit,  bat  was 
shaken  together  before  pouring  off.  We  treated  other  oils  in  the  same  way 
with  this  result :  The  best  sperm  oil  gave  at  first  a  pinkish  shade,  changing 
to  a  light,  dirty  brown ;  clear  whale  oil,  a  light  brown,  rapidly  passing  into 
a  deep,  dirty  brown ;  whale  oil,  containing  abundant  sediment,  gave  the  same 
color ;  lard  oil  became  at  first  dfhgy,  and  after  standing  some  days  assumed 
a  light  straw  color ;  sweet  oil,  both  draught  and  bottled,  was  but  slightly 
changed,  perhaps  taking  a  light  green  tinge ;  while  castor  oil  gave  a  beauti- 
ful orange  color,  at  first  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  cod  liver  oil,  bat 
after  standing  some  time  the  latter  grew  thick,  while  the  castor  oil  remained 
perfectly  dear.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  adding  different  proportions 
of  whale  oil,  treated  by  acid  to  the  orange  colored  oils,  almost  precisely  the 
same  color  could  be  obtained  which  was  given  by  the  specimen  of  cod  liver 
oil  which  so  rapidly  became  dark.  The  degree  of  credibility  which  is  to 
be  given  to  this  test  must  be  decided  by  more  extended  experiment,  espe- 
cially upon  the  various  fish  oils.  Our  own  results  have  interested  us,  and 
are  given  in  the  hope  that  others  who  have  opportunities  to  make  a  more 
xx>mplete  trial  of  this  test,  may  be  urged  to  do  it. 
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PLACENTA  VU2EV1A. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  MedldAe.] 

Mr,  Editor : 

I  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  an  article  on  Placenta 
Praevia,  bj  Dr.  G.  W.  Garland,  which  appears  to  be  a  criticism  on  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  December  number  of  jour  journal.  The  Doctor  will  find 
it  much  easier  to  criticise  the  treatment  of  others,  than  to  substitute  oV  de« 
Tise  a  better  one.  He  expresses  much  surprise  at  mj  unbelief  that  the 
placenta  is  the  source  of  hemorrhage  in  placenta  prsevia,  and  very  wisely 
refers  me  to  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Simpson,  Wood,  Badford  and  others, 
as  proof  that  the  placenta  is  the  source,  not  the  uterine  sinuses.  I  will  refer 
the  Doctor  to  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Lee,  Adams,  Chowne,  Meigs,  dbc  as 
authority  in  support  of  the  opposite  theory. 

The  weight  of  medical  authority  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  I  believe, 
is  against  the  practice  of  .detaching  the  placenta  as  a  means  of  arresting 
haemorrhage  in  placental  presentations,  and  in  favor  of  the  old  plan  of  turn- 
ing. Now,  placental  presentations  may  embrace  cases  combining  a  very 
different  set  of  circumstances,  each  requiring  a  very  diffbrent  course  of 
treatment.  The  best  treatment  is  that  which  constitutes  the  hest  safeguard, 
and  affords  the  lest  results.  Those  who  detach  and  extract  the  placenta,  do 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child,  under  the  assumed  advantage 
to  the  mother.  On  the  other  side,  those  who  force  the  womb  and  turn,  may 
sacrifice  the  mother,  and  afford  the  child '  but  a  feeble  chance  of  life.  The 
results  of  both  old  and  new  plans  are  not  remarkably  favorable.  Now,  by 
the  use  of  ergot,  rupturing  the  membranes,  application  of  the  heindetj  and 
judicious  application  of  the  plug,  with  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  aV 
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tendant,  might  not  such  cases  be  oondacted  to  a  favorable  issue ;  or  at  least 
as  favorable  as  by  the  other  plans  of  treatment? 

Dr.  Garland  "  prefers  detaching  the  placenta  and  turning,  to  all  other 
methods."  He  should  have  added  the  use  of  the  plug,  which  would  have 
embraced  all  of  the  methods  of  treatment.  If,  by  detaching  the  placenta, 
the  haemorrhage  ceases,  why  not  trust  to  nature  to  finish  the  labor  ?  Where 
is  the  utility  of  turning  after  the  placenta  is  detached  ?  I  think  if  the  Doc- 
tor's method  of  detaching  the  placenta  and  then  turning,  be  adopted,  the 
chances  of  life  to  either  mother  or  child  would  be  small,  notwithstanding 
'<  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  most  eminent  obstetricians  of  Europe  and 
this  country." 

The  Doctor  next  proceeds  to  relate  a  case,  as  an  illustration  of  his  '^  meth- 
od of  treatment,"  ^  which  case  occurred  in  his  practice."  It  would  seem 
that  the  Doctor^s  experience  in  such  cases  must  be  quite  ^limited,  or  he  would 
have  related  a  case  at  full  term  of  gestation.  He  however  relates  a  case  of 
abortion  which  occurred  in  his  practice,  but  was  treated  by  the  ^ mother^* 
who  had  much  "  experience"  in  such  cases,  and  gave  the  *^  usual  treatmeni." 
When  the  Doctor  arrived,  he  found  the  placenta  detached  and  in  the  vagina, 
*'  the  foBbas  in  the  utertUj*  and  by  the  use  of  ergot  the  labor  was  completed. 
^'  Most  fortunate  case,  surely."  Much  credit  is  due  the  mother  and  doctar^ 
for  their  timely  and  energetic  method  of  treatment.  The  Dr.  winds  up  by 
quoting  the  language  of  his  ''medical  student,"  (we  did  not  know  he  had 
one,)  upon  the  ^  little  saint ;"  touches  upon  ''  2ove,"  "  MiUerism^^  &c  which 
appear  foreign  to  the  subject.  I  should  judge,  by  the  character  of  the 
Doctor's  article,  he  had  had  an  attack  of  the  above  maladies,  and  had  not 
yet  wholly  recovered. 

J.  G.  GRAVES. 

NashviUe,  Feb.  12, 1851. 


CASE  OF  SINQULAR  ABDOMINAL  TUMOR. 

[Bead  before  the  Soathern  District  Medical  Sodetj)  by  Jas.  Banforth,  m.  d.,  New-Boeton.] 

Mrs.  C.  died  in  this  town  early  in  June  last,  aged  63,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  She  was  of  the  sanguine  temperament,  and,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  occasional  attacks  of  long  continued,  mild  fevers,  with  no  local  de- 
termination, had  had  fair  health.  During  one  of  these  fevers,  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  tumor,  pulsating  at  the  time  or  very  soon  after,  was  found  close  under 
the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  was  not  certain  that  it  had  any  connection  with 
or  influence  upon  her  fever,  or  affected  her  in  any  way.  This  fever  passed 
off  as  usual,  and  in  five  or  six  years  she  was  similarly  affected,  and  conva 
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leaeed  as  before.  The  tumor  was  found  to  be  increasing  from  year  to  jear^ 
though  very  slowly.  In  March  last,  she  had  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
that  confined  her.  In  eight  or  ten  days,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  leave 
her  room  and  dine  with  the  family.  The  night  following,  she  was  much 
more  restless  than  before,  and  next  morning  quite  feverish  again,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  local  difficulty  of  the  preceding  week.  This  feverish  habit  con- 
tinued to  run  from  week  to  week  with  no  unusual  symptoms,  and  without 
any  apprehension  on  my  part,  or  of  her  friends,  but  she  would  again  be 
about.  In  May  she  began  to  have  symptoms  that  led  us  to  think  the  tumor 
was  troubling  her.  It  was  larger,  its  pulsations  more  forcible.  She  was  con- 
stantly sick,  unable  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  to  swallow  more  than  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  pure  water  without  vomiting ;  during  fifteen  days  she  swallowed 
nothing  but  water  in  that  quantity.  She  complained  of  great  discomfort  in 
the  head,  and  the  vision  became  more  and  more  imperfect  from  day  to  day. 
Before  she  was  blind,  her  hearing  began  to  fail,  and  she  was  soon  unable  to 
hear  at  all.  She  was  unable  to  speak  for  several  days  before  death,  and,  I 
think,  exhibited  no  inclination  for  nourishment  for  the  last  week  of  her  life. 
Pulse  had  not,  I  think,  during  her  whole  confinement,  been  higher  than  ninety. 
Tongue  not  unlike  others  with  a  general  febrile  excitement ;  bowels  very 
inactive,  moving  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  without  iiijections.  The 
mildest  cathartics  increased  the  nausea  and  general  restlessness  greatly. 
The  evacuations  from  the  bowels  had  no  unusual  appearance.  The  urine, 
until  six  or  seven  days  before  death,  was  a  little  less  than  usual  and  a  little 
more  colored.  There  were  two  days  during  the  last  week,  the  firsfr  two, 
that  there  was  no  secretion  of  that  fluid.  The  bladder  then  became  full, 
but  there  was  no  evacuation,  the  catheter  was  introduced,  and  again  under 
simflar  circumstances.  Alter  her  confinement  to  the  bed,  lying  on  the  back 
was  the  least  uncomfortable  position,  lying  on  the  right  side  intolerable.  As 
she  changed  from  side  to  side,  the  tumor  appeared  externally  and  to  her  to 
move ;  when  on  the  right  side  it  fell  toward,  and  when  on  the  lef^  receded 
from  the  median  line.  After  death,  there  was  no  unusual  external  appear- 
ance, either  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  There  was,  by  no  means,  the  ema- 
ciation we  should  have  expected  from  the  history,  and  an  examination  shewed 
all  the  organs  in  those  cavities  perfectly  healthy,  excepting  the  cobm.  From 
the  angle  where  it  begins  to  descend  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  was  so  much 
contracted  as  not  to  admit  the  little  finger.  The  walls  had  rather  more  than 
usual  thiekness,  but  had  lost  all  the  peculiar  appearance  of  that  intestine. 
There  was  a  similar  appearance  in  the  ascending  colon,  but  much  shorter. 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  TROUSSEAU  AND   PIDOUX. 
[Translated  fbr  the  K.  H.  Jonrnal  of  Medicine.] 

Tbe  pieparatioiis  of  iron,  almost  excluded  from  the  materia  medica  dnriog 
the  reign  of  the  school  of  Yal  de  Grace,  have,  within  a  few  years,  reoeiyed 
a  new  impulse,  to  which  we  are  not  strangers,  and  now  they  have  resumed 
the  important  place  which  they  held  in  the  last  century.  In  our  day,  there 
are  few  physicians  who  do  not  frequently  use  iron,  and  who  do  not  rank  it^ 
as  to  its  utility,  by  the  side  of  quinine,  mercury,  opium,  &c.  &c 

Physiological  action  of  iron  upon  man  in  health*  The  martial  prepan- 
tlons  given  internally  produce  inconsiderable  effects  upon  man  and  woman 
in  a  state  of  health,  and  yet  they  ought  to  be  noted. 

Under  their  influence,  no  apparent  effect  is  immediately  produced,  bnt, 
after  eight  or  fifleen  days,  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  of  plethora  sometimes 
manifests  itself,  which  throws  one  into  an  indescribable  distress.  The  head 
becomes  heavy  and  painful,  the  understanding  less  clear,  and  in  a  word,  the 
symptoms  of  sanguineous  plethora  follow ;  the  face,  the  chest  and  the  back 
of  women  are  frequently  covered  with  pimples  of  acne,  (varus  sebaceiUf) 
which  only  yield  when  the  iron  has  been  discontinued  for  some  time.  There 
is  no  fever,  no  excitement  properly  speaking,  no  modification  of  the  secre- 
tions. Its  effects  on  the  stomach  are  hardly  i^[>preciable.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  appetite,  it  even  more  frequently  diminbhes  it,  and  canses  hean- 
ness  of  the  stomach,  fetid  eructations,  diarrhoea,  and  more  frequently  con- 
stipation. The  stools  almost  always  take  a  black  color  like  that  of  ink,  and 
this  appearance  has  frequently  deceived  physicians  for  melsenic  dejectioaSi 
This  black  color,  according  to  Barruel,  is  due  to  the  action  of  gaUic  or  tan- 
mc  acid,  which  is  found  mixed  with  our  food.  Bonnet  of  Lyons  attribntei 
it  to  the  combination  <^  sulphur  with  the  iron,  and  in  Uiis  case  he  thinks  to 
the  formation  of  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  that  the  opinion  of  Barruel  should  be  admitted 
Without  dispute.  But  we  have  many  times  seen  the  black  stools  from  pa- 
tients who  had  been  put  upon  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  and  who  conse- 
quently were  not  taking  any  aliment  which  contained  tannin.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  have  recourse  to  another  explanation ;  the  reaction  pointed  oot 
by  Bonnet,  like  the  other,  solely  chemical,  cannot  satisfy  the  practitioner 
who  sees  the  stools  of  certain  persons  retain  the  yellow  color,  although  iron 
is  taken  in  considerable  quantity,  and  though  the  stercoraceous  matters  are 
very  fetid. 

May  we  not  consider  this  coloring  of  the  stools  as  due  to  a  modification 
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in  the  Beeretion  of  the  liver,  aaalogaaa  to  that  which  takes  place  when  we 
adnuniBter  calomel  to  a  patient?  In  this  latter  case  the  excrements  hre 
green,  and  chemistry  is  till  now  as  unahle  to  explain  this  fact,  as  many  others 
ocouning  in  our  economy. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  to  note  the  action  which  iron  has  upon  the  teeth. 
All  persons  who  take  the  fermginoas  mineral  waters,  know  that  after  a  few 
days  the  teeth  grow  black,  chiefly  at  the  line  of  union  with  the  gums.  This 
trouble  arises,  moreover,  only  when  one  takes  soluble  preparations,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  salt  of  iron  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  teeth. 
With  some  persons  this  stain  resists  the  action  of  a  brush,  and  renders  the 
aid  of  a  dentist  necessary. 

Some  practitioners  have  affirmed  that  the  fermgmous  preparations  may 
cause  a  somewhat  enei^tic  venereal  orgasm.  We  can  ourselves  be  wit- 
nesses to  this  effect 

Oceasionally,  with  women,  the  use  of  the  martial  preparations  in  a  some- 
what  lai^  dose,  causes  in  the  bladder  an  active  irritation,  manilested  by 
frequent  attempts  to  micturate,  and  smarting  in  the  meatus  urinarius,  unim- 
portant accidents  which  readily  yield  to  the  use  of  hip  baths,  or  emollient 
lotions. 

The  influence  of  iron  upon  menstruation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  it.  According  to  all  therapeutists  the  fer- 
ruginous preparations  excite  the  menses,  but  some  investigations  made  with 
care  have  shown  us  that  the  menses  are  frequently  retarded,  and  sometimes 
rendered  less  abundant,  by  these  preparations.  We  shall  see  below  what 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

Topically,  the  preparations  of  iron  have  an  astringent  action  upon  the 
tissues ;  they  moderate  the  suppuration  of  ulcers,  hasten  the  cicatrization  of 
wounds,  and  check  hemorrhage.  The  soluble  preparations  are  clearly  the 
most  energetic ;  the  insoluble  have  nevertheless  the  same  styptic  properties 
as  the  others,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

Therapeutic  aettan  of  the  ferruginatu  preparations.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  mode  of  action  of  the  chalybeates  in  the  diseases  to  which  these 
remedies  are  adapted,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  consideration  of  the 
disorders  whidi  ^  modifications  in  the  crasis  of  the  blood  produce  in  the 
economy. 

After  a  laige  bleeding,  doubtless  because  the  organs  no  longer  reoeive 
the  normal  supply  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  peculiar  ftue- 
tions,  numerous  disorders  arise  in  the  economy.  These  disorders,  at  first 
very  noticeable,  disappear  by  degrees,  in  proportion  to  the  renewal  of  the 
blgod.  But  if  the  bleedings  are  repeated,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  renew 
itself;  if  the  alimentation  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing  to  furnish  materials 
for  this  repair ;  or  yet  more,  if  a  disease,  unknown  in  its  essence,  and  very 
common  among  women,  Uanches  the  blood  yet  more  completely  than  is  thai 
of  those  who  have  suffered  great  losses  of  blood ;  there  appears  m  women 
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that  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  chlorosis,  in  men  that  which  has 
received  the  name  ot  anaemia.  Chlorosis  is  almost  always  spontaneous. 
Anaemia  is  usually  the  result  of  losses  of  blood. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  chlorosis  is  so  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  wo- 
men that  we  can  scarcely  find  a  young  boy  chlorotic.  This  is  explained,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  difference  of  blood  in  the  two  sexes.  In  fact,  the  anal- 
ysis of  Foedish  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  a  young  man  in  health  con- 
tained in  a  hundred  parts  in  two  different  trials — 

Cruor.        Serosity.  Fibrine.      Iron.  Water. 

13.611  8.801  2.460         0.880  74.248 

16.000  9.320  8.111         1.001  71.568 

The  blood  of  a  healthy  woman  contained  in  two  different  analyses : 
12.400  8.601  2.511         0.801  75.687 

14.400  8.920  2.507         0.901  73.278 

From  which  it  follows  that  in  the  physiological  state  the  cruor  and  iron 
are  less  abundant  in  woman  than  in  man.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  two 
elements  which  are  deficient  in  the  chlorotic  woman,  as  is  proved  by  the 
two  following  analyses  made  by  Foedish  upon  the  blood  of  two  women  af- 
fected with  chlorosis : 

Cruor.        Serosity.  Fibrine.      Iron.  Water. 

9.141  9.261  0.640         0.380  80.628 

8.590  8.221  0.631        0.501  88.075 

The  analyses  of  Messrs.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  recently  published,  appear 
to  confirm  those  of  Foedish. 

In  the  normal  state,  the  blood  according  to  them  contains  in  a  thousand 
grammes : 

Fibrine, 
Hasmatosin, 

Solid  albumen,  constituting  with  the 
haematosin  the  red  globules, 

Liquid  albumen, 

Soluble  salts. 

Water, 

In  chlorotics  the  proportion  of  the  globules  may  go  down  from  127,  (the 
normal  type,)  to  38,  as  these  gentlemen  have  observed  in  one  case. 

On  one  point  only  do  their  results  differ  from  those  of  Foedish.  He 
states  that  in  chlorotics  the  fibrme,  which  in  the  healthy  woman  does  not 
exceed  25  ten-thousandths,  may  go  down  to  6  ten-thousandths  in  chlorotics, 
while  Messrs.  Andnd  and  Gravarret  assert  that  the  fibrine  remains  in  the 
same  proportion ;  a  thing  which  we  confess  appears  to  us  hardly  probable. 

These  curious  analyses  of  the  blood  suggest  at  once  a  reason  fiir  the  pale- 
ness and  fluidity  of  the  blood  of  chlorotic  patients,  and  beside,  of  .the  most 
of  the  singular  symptoms  which  they  present.  One  can  conceive  in  fiMSt 
how  the  blood,  deprived  in  part  of  its  exciting  prindplet,  the  cruor  and  the 
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uroDyaad  of  its  reparatiye  principle,  Uie  fibrine,  no  longer  suffices  for  the  ma- 
terial nourishment  of  the  oigans,  and  that  numerous  functional  difficulties 
result  from  it 

The  voluntary  muscles  become  blanched,  atrophied  and  relaxed — Whence 
the  difficulty  and  slowness  of  the  movements ;  the  muscles  of  organic  life 
participate  in  the  same  troubles,  hence  the  flaccidity  of  the  heart,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  circulation,  the  sluggishness  of  the  stomach,  the  constipation, 
the  flatulence.  In  fine,  the  blood  not  arriving  at  the  nervous  centres,  or  the 
glands,  or  the  membranes  with  its  natural  qualities,  the  nervous  centres,  the 
glands  and  the  membranes  cannot  perform  their  functions  as  in  the  normal 
state.  If  then  we  restore  to  the  blood  the  principal  elements  which  it  wants, 
we  make  it  anew  fit  to  influence  the  economy  naturally.  Now  iron  answers 
this  indication. 

It  is  asked  how  iron  thus  accomplishes  the  coloring  of  the  blood.  Some 
attribute  to  this  remedy  a  tonic  action  only,  in  virtue  of  which  the  digestive 
and  nervous  functions  are  so  influenced  as  to  render  innervation  and  nutri-^ 
tion  more  perfect,  and  thus  the  organic  reconstitution  is  rapidly  facilitated. 
Others,  and  these  formerly  less  numerous,  are  now  the  migority,  suppose 
that  the  iron  being  absorbed  may  pass  directly  into  the  blood,  may  re- 
store to  it  immediately  the  principles  which  it  wants,  and  may  make  at  once 
of  this  fluid  a  reparative  element. 

The  existence  of  iron  in  the  blood  was  admitted,  and  had  already  been 
demonstrated  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  was  on  this  metal  that  the  color  of  the 
dot  was  made  to  depend  by  Jos.  Badia,  Galeacius,  Menghinus,  Bhades, 
Widmer,  Haller,  and  Fourcroy.  But  this  presence  of  iran,  explicitly  de- 
nied by  Wright,  was  demonstrated  in  a  positive  manner  by  Forcke.  Even 
after  chemistry  had  made  immense  progress,  the  question  remained  in  dis- 
pute, and  many  persons  considered  the  facts  as  invented  on  which  the  au- 
thors rested  who  affirmed  that  they  had  proved  the  existence  of  iron  in  the 
blood.  At  the  present  time  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  the  subject,  since 
Barruel,  the  conductor  of  the  chemical  investigations  of  the  faculty  of  med- 
icine at  Paris,  has  shown  that  the  blood  contains  an  enormous  proportion  of 
iron ;  that  in  the  blood  the  coagulable  portion  alone  contains  it ;  and  has,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  physicians,  obtained  iron  from  all  the 
blood  which  was  brought  to  him.  We  can  here  add  our  own  testimony. 
One  of  us,  being  at  the  medical  school  in  1832,  met  with  accidents  which 
made  a  copious  bleeding  necessary.  He  was  bled  and  had  taken  from  the 
vein  a  kilogramme  (2  lbs.  8  oz.  1  dr.  14  grs.)  of  blood.  This  operation 
was  performed  in  presence  of  Barruel,  who  proposed  to  extract  before  us 
the  iron  contained  in  the  blood.  We  agreed.  Barruel  calcined  the  blood, 
then  having  put  it  in  a  crucible  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  for  the 
reduction  of  metals,  he  submitted  it  to  the  action  of  a  very  hot  fbmaoe  fire, 
and  we  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  globule  of  iron,  weighing  one 
gramme^  (15.43  grains  Troy.)    The  same  Barruel  treated  in  like  manner 
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350  grammes  of  blood  drawn  from  Orfila,  dean  of  the  mectod  facaUj  ot 
Paris,  during  an  attack  of  cholera  which  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  deaths 
and  he  obtained  a  globnle  of  35  centigrammes,  (5.4  grs.  Troy,)  which  Ma- 
dam Orfila  had  mounted  in  a  ring.  Again,  in  1835  a  jonng  man  in  oar 
employ  fell  from  a  horse,  on  account  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  draw  500 
grammes.  He  had  heard  from  us  of  the  experiments  of  Barrnel,  and  he 
also  desired  to  have  the  iron  which  his  blood  contained.  When  he  had  re- 
covered, we  went  together  to  find  Barruel,  who  obtained  in  his  presence  a 
globule  of  iron,  weighing  45  centigrammes,  (6.94  grs.)  which,  set  in  a  lin^ 
was  offered  as  a  gift  to  a  celebrated  actress  of  Paris.  Moreover,  the  anal- 
yses of  Fcsdish,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  show  the  same 
thing. 

The  point  was  now  to  prove  that  iron  was  actually  absorbed*  And  in  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  said,  they  have  been  able  to  show  the  presence  of 
this  metal  in  the  urine.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have  found  iron  in  the 
bladder  and  especially  in  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  of  the  poz^ 
tal  vein  of  a  horse  which  six  hours  before  they  had  made  to  swallow  a  sola- 
tion  of  28  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  There  are  besides  many  obser- 
vations which  show  that  nut  galls  can  blacken  the  urine  of  persona  who 
have  made  much  use  of  ferruginous  waters  and  preparations. 

Very  recent  and  perfectly  satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made  bj 
Brueck,  at  Dribourg.  ^  We  do  not  know,"  says  this  author,  ^  thai  iron  is 
really  the  coloring  principle  of  the  blood,  but  new  experiments  on  rabbits 
have  proved  that  iron  administered  enters  actually  into  the  mass  of  blood ; 
it  has  been  found  that  the  phosphate,  the  muriate,  and  the  carbonate  of  iroBy 
and  less  rapidly  iron  filings,  are  digested  and  assimilated  in  the  dose  of  five 
centigrammes  a  day  for  the  former  preparations,  and  in  that  of  two  and  a 
hfif  centigrammes  for  the  latter.  In  the  whole,  the  mass  of  the  blood  of  a 
rabbit  cannot  be  impregnated  with  more  than  forty  or  fifly  centigrammes ; 
the  assimilation  afterwards  appears  to  stop  for  some  time,  and  the  masses  of 
iron  afterward  given  were  evacuated  by  the  rabbits  for  fifteen  days/' 

'<  In  comparing,"  adds  Brueck,  ^  these  experiments  which  show  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  one  sees  that  with  chlorotic  w<(k 
men  the  blood  takes,  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine,  a  redness  more 
and  more  intense.  It  appears  to  us  allowable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  iron,  although  indeed  it  may  not  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  color  of 
the  blood,  yet  increases  the  parts  of  this  fiuid  capable  of  reoeiving  color  bj 
the  aid  of  respiration,  to  wit,  the  globules  or  their  envelope." 

To  rest  then  upon  the  true  and  the  undeniable,  we  may  say ;  1st,  that  the 
blood  of  chlorotics  contains  less  of  dot  and  of  iron  than  the  blood  o£  heaJt* 
thy  women :  2d,  that  by  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations  the  blood  quidJy 
recovers  the  clot  and  the  iron  it  had  lost:  dd,  that  the  iron  is  evidently  ab- 
sorbed, circolaitos  in  the  vessels  and  is  separated  by  certain  secretfooi.    Aa 
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to  the  rest,  we  will  i^>t  here  recall  it;  this  it  theory,  and  our  rea/dem  hatv 
been  able  to  perceive  that  we  do  not  hold  mneh  to  theories. 

The  blood  thus  modified  by  the  iron,  again  recoyers  the  properties  which 
it  had  lost,  a  proof  that  the  reparative  fluid  has  been  completely  reoomposed. 


A  CASE  OP  CAMPHOR  POISONING. 

BY  HUGH  RODMAN)  M.  D.,  OF  FBANKFOBT,  ET. 

Mr.  J.  B.9  aged  twenty-eight,  of  sanguine  temperament,  and  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  last 
summer,  for  which  he  got  calomel  and  opium  in  quantities  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve him. 

A  few  days  after  his  recovery,  on  reaching  his  house  from  a  short  walk, 
he  felt  unusual  weariness,  and  supposing  something  of  a  stimulating  charaiy 
ter  would  be  beneficial,  he  took,  he  thought,  a  tablespoonful  of  camphor 
tincture,  made  by  saturating  pure  alcohol  with  gum  camphor.  Failing  to 
feel  any  mitigation  of  his  condition,  he  turned  the  bottle  containing  the  tino- 
ture  to  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  a  large  draught,  afler  which  he  laid  down 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  sleep. 

About  twenty  minutes  after  this,  I  was  summoned  in  great  haste  to  hii 
house,  and  found  him  with  intense  congestion  of  the  bndn,  face  looking 
swelled  and  red,  eyes  brilliant  and  seemingly  protruded  from  their  cavities, 
respiration  labored  and  irregular,  pulse  120  and  feeble,  surface  of  the  body 
pale  and  cold.  He  complained  of  fulness  in  the  head,  dimness  of  vision, 
failure  of  the  heart's  action ;  indeed,  thoaght  he  was  dying. 

Not  knowing  what  had  produced  the  symptoms,  I  heated  the  surface  by 
the  application  of  mustard,  hot  cloths,  friction,  &c.,  applied  ice  to  his  head, 
and  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  brain,  gave  him  stimulants  freely, 
for  I  much  feared,  from  the  very  feeble  and  depressed  action  of  the  heart, 
that  he  was  rapidly  failing.  In  a  few  hours,  by  persisting  in  the  means 
employed,  he  was  measurably  relieved,  so  much  so  at  least,  as  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  walk  about  for  two  or  three  days,  when,  afler  some  slight  physical 
exertion,  the  same  train  of  symptoms  mentioned  above  occurred  again,  with 
greatiy  increased  violence,  and  added  to'  them  there  was  perfect  loss  of  seiF 
sation  in  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  with  irregular  i^asmodic  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  thumbs. 
During  this  attack,  (which  continued  fw  four  hours,)  and  those  that  feK 
lowed,  this  contraction  was  constantiy  present,  and  no  other  muscles  of  the 
body  involved.  I  think  I  can  safely  add  that  from  a  close  examination  cf 
all  the  cases  within  my  reach,  and  those  oeenrring  sinee  in  my  own  praetfee, 
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Ibii  Biogtilar  oontrsotiaii  of  these  muaoles  aloae  maj  be  satefy  regarded  as 
pathognomonic  indications  of  poison  by  this  drag. 

In  this  seoond  attack  I  again  applied  mustard  over  the  stomaeh  and  bow- 
els, to  the  spine  and  extremities ;  gave  him  brandy,  landanum,  sulpharie 
ether,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  quinine,  and  various  other  stimulants,  had 
violent  friction  produced  by  rubbing  with  hair  gloves,  dry  mustard,  warm 
flannel  cloths,  and  at  his  suggestion  corn  cobs ;  he  would  call  on  those  around 
him,  to  '^  rub  for  God's  sake,  or  he  would  die."  The  friction  was  increased 
until  the  cuticle  in  many  places  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  blood  would 
flow  freely ;  still,  on  this  abraded  surface,  would  he  insist  that  the  rubbing 
should  be  continued. 

I  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  our  art  in  general  use  known  to  me,  to 
relieve  him,  without  the  least  success,  indeed  afler  laboring  for  four  hours 
iaeessantly,  his  condition  seemed  worse  than  when  I  reached  him. 

I  now  felt  satisfied  that  unless  violent  revulsion  could  be  soon  produced, 
he  would  die.  To  effect  this  I  had  three  or  four  dozen  porter  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  a  number  of  blankets  well  heated,  and  his  bed  made  ready 
to  use  them  rapidly.  He  was  divested  of  his  clothes,  and  had  his  body  sup- 
ported at  such  an  inclination  as  to  admit  the  pouring  a  stream  of  boiling 
water  up  and  down  the  spine,  to  involve  as  little  as  possible  the  skin  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood. 

Two  or  three  gidlons  of  boiling  water  were  then  used  in  a  small  current, 
passed  slowly  along  the  spine,  when  he  commenced  screaming  with  the  pain 
it  gave  him.  He  was  now  plaeed  in  bed,  the  bottles  well  applied  aroand 
ilim,  and  covered  with  the  warm  blankets,  and  brandy  freely  administered, 
when  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  I  discovered  that  reaction  had  slowly 
begun,  and  from  this  continued  until  it  was  well  established. 

In  about  the  interval  before  mentioned  another  attack  occurred,  modi 
less,  however,  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  distinctly  marked  peri- 
fMlicity  iodueed  me  to  resort  to  the  use  of  quinine  in  twenty  grain  doses, 
the  only  effect  of  which  seemed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  interval,  the  parox- 
ysms becoming  much  milder,  until  finally  they  were  barely  perceptible ; 
before  they  perfectly  ceased  he  was  decidedly  hysterical,  dreading  constantly 
a  return  of  his  symptoms ;  this  seems  to  be  among  the  sequelsB  of  campb<^ 
poisoning,  as  is  also  a  vague  and  indefinite  fear  when  the  odor  of  the  drug 
k  detected. 

Since  the  oeourrence  of  the  case  detailed*  I  have  studiously  searched  such 
books  as  were  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  this  subject,  without  the  discov- 
ery of  much  that  would  prove  interesting  if  detailed. 

I  find  the  convakscenee  of  such  as  are  unfortunately  poisoned  with  cam- 
phor exceedingly  slow.  In  the  case  above  mentioned  the  patient  had  gene- 
rous diet,  such  as  beef-steak,  mutton  chops,  stale  bread,  ale  or  generous  wine, 
m  he  preferred,  wi^  iron,  barks,  and  other  tonics ;  still,  eight  months  elapsed 
beflive  be  recovered  his  usnal  vigor  of  body,  or  cheerMness  of  mind.    The 
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greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  uneasy  when  walking  in  the  darky  complain- 
ing of  yertigO)  and  as  he  remarked,  <'  the  ground  seemed  to  rise  before  him 
at  every  step.'* 

I  have  since  had  two  cases  in  which  the  same  symptoms  were  prodaced, 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  whiskey  tincture  in  large  doses. 
They  differed  from  the  first  in  being  less  violent,  and  there  being  no  recur- 
rence, after  relief  was  obtained  from  its  immediate  effects. 

Most  members  of  our  profession  regard  camphor  as  the  special  sedative 
of  the  urinary  and  generative  apparatus,  and  as  sucb>  probably  it  deserves 
all  the  virtues  claimed  for  it ;  certainly  nothing  gives  more  relief  in  the  vio- 
lent inflammations  which  happen  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  caused 
by  gonorrhosa,  calculus,  or  the  absorption  which  happens  from  blistering 
with  flies.  I  have  often  seen  strangury  relieved  in  one  hour,  to  return  no 
more,  by  applying  camphor  ointment  to  the  blittered  surface  which  caused 
it;  again,  in  doses  properly  given,  few  remedies  produce  such  sudden  action 
on  the  heart,  or  more  rapidly  stimulating  effects,  yet  I  seriously  question 
whether  much^mischief  is  not  often  done  by  its  indiscriminate  use  as  a  do- 
mestic remedy.  Without  noticing  its  constant  administration  by  mothers  to 
their  children,  and  its  being  swallowed  for  nearly  all  diseases  peculiar  to  fe- 
males, its  constant  use  has  in  two  instances  well  known  to  me  destroyed  all 
desire  for  sexual  intercourse. 

It  b,  perhaps,  the  purest  anaphrodisiac  the  materia  medica  afibrds,  and 
why  may  not  this  result  from  its  constant  use  as  a  lasting  effect,  when  we 
know  it  temporarily  ceases  from  a  single  dose.  How  this  is  brought  about, 
whether  by  a  direct  action  in  the  female  on  the  ovaria  or  otherwise,  I  leave 
for  those  more  capable  than  myself  to  decide. 

I  find  in  the  investigations  of  some  curious  French  physician  a  series  of 
experiments  carefully  conducted  by  administering  camphor  to  animals,  some 
of  the  results  showing  that  the  pure  gum  is  much  less  dangerous  than  any 
of  its  combinations,  it  being  insoluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach ;  that  its 
most  dangerous  form  is  in  concentrated  tincture ;  that  its  poisonous  effect  is 
frequently  observed  when  not  more  than  a  fluid  drachm  is  given ;  that  when 
given  to  animals  either  by  the  mouth  or  injection,  violent  contraction  always 
happened  in  the  muscles  about  the  mouth.  From  some  recorded  cases  I 
find  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth  and  thumbs  are 
invariable  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  remedy  when  given  in  quantities 
too  large.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  beyond  my  means  to  explain,  but  ia 
two  cases  which  I  have  since  seen,  where  the  quantity  taken  was  about  oao 
drachm,  the  same  phenomena  were  produced,  only  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

With  the  hope  that  these  imperfect  facts  may  result  in  good  to  others,  I 
remain  your  friend,  dbc, 

H.BODMAJK. 

[  Transylvania  Medical  JoumaL 
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THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THOMPSONIANISM. 

BT  J.  F.  PEEBLES,  M.  D. 

This  is  an  indigenous  production.  Perhaps,  on  that  account,  we  ought 
to  approach  it  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Ours  has  been  said  to  be  "  the  greatest 
people  in  creation.**  The  writer  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  underrate 
the  national  supremacy ;  but  candor  is  an  indispensable  attribute  of  the  his- 
torian. This  compels  us,  in  the  very  outset,  to  declare  that  this,  which  is 
the  most  prominent  specimen  of  our  native  medical  delusions,  proves  that 
the  attempts  of  our  people  in  that  line  have,  as  yet,  been  awkward,  bung- 
ling, and  extremely  unrefined.  The  right  materials  seem  not  to  exist  with 
UB  yet  for  excellence  in  these  matters.  How  coarse  and  crude  appears  this 
torturing  practice  of  medicine,  when  compared  with  the  refined  idealisms  of 
homoeopathy  and  mesmerism ;  even  before  the  less  elegant  system  of  hy- 
dropathy, it  sinks  into  insignificance — it  has  no  prototype  in  the  old  world. 
It  embodies  a  spirit  which  has  no  existence  there,  that  of  our  restless,  daunt- 
less, active,  western  backwoodsmen,  who  even  judge  of  their  "  physic"  by 
the  amount  of  labor  it  is  capable  of  performing.  It  sprung  from  the  neces- 
sities of  this  part  of  our  population,  and  it  embodies  that  which  comports 
with  the  characteristics  of  their  minds.  The  man  who  is  ripe  for  a  belief 
in  Thompsonianism  would  turn  up  his  nose  at  homoeopathy.  The  true  na- 
tionality of  its  production  is  elucidated  by  its  course ;  it  tends  westward  with 
the  pioneers,  leaving  the  east,  where  men,  living  upon  wealth  and  retired 
from  business,  have  the  time  to  be  invalids,  for  the  prevalence  of  the  more 
Inxurions  and  aristocratic  systems  of  homoeopathy  and  its  kindred  spirits. 

Samuel  Thompson,  its  founder,  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  town  of 
Alstead,  New-Hampshire.  His  parents  were  among  the  first  who  settled 
in  that  region,  then  a  wilderness ;  they  were  poor,  and  supported  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  The  young  Samuel,  therefore,  became  early 
acquainted  with  manual  labor ;  and  he  tells  us  himself,  in  more  than  one 
place,  that  he  had  no  fondness  for  it.  Whatever  genius  he  might  have  pos- 
sessed, was  certainly  not  soon  discovered  by  his  hard-working  father,  who, 
despite  his  aversion  to  it,  and  a  lameness  which  much  incapacitated  him,  kept 
his  son  steadily  employed  on  the  farm.  This  parental  sternness,  as  has 
been  often  the  case,  was  the  making  of  the  boy.  It  fixed  his  aversion  to 
labor  so  indelibly,  that  he  early  began  to  turn  about  that  he  might  devise 
some  means  of  living  without  it  An  opportunity  was  not  long  in  present- 
ing itself.  Being  wholly  unprovided  with  physicians,  the  necessities  of  the 
mde  settlers,  scattered  through  that  wild  country,  often  led  them  to  seek 
medical  aid  from  any  source  it  was  proffered.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  nrfe 
practice  sprung  up  in  the  hands  of  old  women  and  others,  whose  me^c^ 
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ments  were  gathered  from  the  fields.  Yoang  Thompson  was  not  slow  to 
discover  the  necessities  of  the  commnnitj,  and  with  an  eje  always  toward 
an  escape  from  the  dradgery  of  labor,  he  earl j  joined  these  drag-gathering 
parties,  and  eagerly  tamed  his  attention  to  the  simple  practice  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  expedient  was  a  sucessful  one ;  his  knowledge  of  the  rade 
medicaments  in  common  use  became  so  perfect,  that  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old  he  was  dubbed  ^  Doctor"  by  his  neighbors,  and  was  often  called 
on  to  decide  upon  the  properties  of  medicinal  plants. 
-  His  acquirements,  and  the  general  belief  in  his  great  medical  promise, 
finally  overcame  the  sternness  of  his  father,  and  he  tells  us,  that  provided 
his  services  could  have  been  spared  from  the  farm,  and  had  his  education, 
which,  as  yet,  consisted  of  only  one  month's  schooling,  been  suffidjent,  he 
would,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  have  been  sent  to  learn  medicine  under  a  cer- 
tain root  doctor  of  Westmoreland.  This  step,  had  it  been  carried  out,  might 
have  been  unfortunate  for  his  subsequent  celebrity  as  a  doctor ;  and  if  so,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  fortunate  for  many  a  poor  victim  to  his  crude  and 
TOmorseless  system  of  practice.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  root  doctor  in  question,  but  we  hold  that,  were  he  possessed  of  any 
experience  in  disease,  or  any  information  about  remedies,  it  would  have  been 
sofficient  to  have  enabled  him  speedily  to  instil  that  in  his  pupil's  mind,  which 
would  have  thoroughly  disgusted  him  with  the  career  he  was  about  entering 
upon.  Our  meaning  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  veritable  incident.  We 
once  heard  of  a  groom  who  fancied  he  had  a  natural  tnm  for  surgery.  Af- 
ter performing  with  the  rudest  implements  many  minor  operations,  a  woman 
was  finally  brought  him  with  a  cancerous  breast,  which  the  most  distinguished 
surgeons  had  declined  amputating,  because  the  disease  had  extended  itself  to 
the  glands  of  the  axilla  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  operation  not  only 
useless  but  immediately  dangerous.  It  was  a  mere  trifie  to  our  groom.  He 
removed  it  in  a  jifiy.  It  is  true,  the  axillary  artery  was  wounded  and  the 
hssmorrhage  was  terrific ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  he  coolly  seized  the  wound- 
ed vessels  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  pincers  well  heated,  and  miraculously 
stopped  the  bleeding.  The  wound  healed  kindly,  and  the  woman  was  soon 
sent  home  as  welL 

The  result  of  this  feat  was  the  formation  of  a  purse,  by  some  benevolent 
persons,  who,  determining  that  such  natural  abilities  should  not  be  lost  to 
the  world,  had  resolved  to  afford  the  operator  a  regular  medical  education. 
Before  his  term  was  half  out  at  the  university,  however,  he  returned  home 
and  quietiy  resumed  his  stable  duties.  When  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
this  conduct,  his  reply  was,  that  he  had  become  so  shocked  at  his  former 
fbolhardiness  by  what  he  had  learned  of  medicine,  that  he  was  deterred  ftom 
its  farther  prosecution.  That  he  then  knew  the  danger  of  the  knife,  and 
henceforward  those  who  chose  it  might  becMne  surgeons ;  but  as  for  himself, 
he  never  meant  again  to  remove  even  a  wart  firom  the  human  body.  Denied 
even  the  small  diance  of  having  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him^  whioh  the 
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root  doctor  ought  liave  affi>rdedt  our  hero,  we  find,  was  left  to'paraoe  hie 
labors  on  the  farm,  and  his  medical  studies  at  the  same  time.  Withooi 
learning,  without  books,  without  a  guide  or  example,  it  appears,  of  anjkind, 
this  rude  child  of  genius  boldly  knocked  at  the  door  of  nature's  great  store- 
house of  knowledge,  and  he  fancied  that  it  was  opened  unto  him.  His  his* 
torj  is  a  curious  and  not  uninstructive  example  of  the  study  of  medi<une  ds 
novoj  without  reference  to  what  was  hitherto  known  respecting  it,  occarring 
in  our  own  times. 

A,  contrast  of  his  method  with  that  of  the  most  primitive  medical  inquir- 
ers of  which  we  haye  any  account,  certainly  proves  an  advance  in  the  ho* 
man  mind,  which  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Instead  of  i4>pealing  to  the 
gods  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies ;  instead  of  selecting  remedies  as  was  done 
by  the  earliest  medical  inquirers,  according  to  a  fancy,  dictated  by  the  shapei 
eolor,  brilliancy  of  substances,  Thompson  very  philosophically,  certainlyi 
appealed  directly  to  nature.  He  tasted  and  tried  for  himself;  he  experi- 
mented on  his  playmates  and  fellow-laborers  with  any  thing  that  came  in  hie 
way.  We  approve  of  Ihis  method  of  inquiry,  and  when  we  have  said  tlial» 
we  have  said  all  we  can  say  in  the  praise  of  our  hero. 

The  great  store-house  of  nature  had  been  too  sedulously  and  thoroo^^j 
examined  by  men  qualified  for  the  work  by  the  learning  of  ages,  to  leave 
any  thing  to  be  culled  by  so  crude  and  ignorant  an  observer  as  Thompeon. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  we  can  sympathize  with  his  belief  in  the  originality  of  manj 
•of  his  discoveries.  How  was  he,  for  instance,  to  know  that  the  lobelia  had 
l>een  long  known  and  used  by  physicians,  when  he  was  altogether  unlettered  i 
faad  never  seen  a  medical  work,  and  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  man  hav- 
ing any  pretensions  to  medical  knowledge.  The  maintenance  of  this  belief 
when  he  was  told  better,  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  of  one 
•0  ignorant  and  uncultivated  in  every  thing  necessary  to  an  enlightened  and 
civil  man.  Though  utterly  useless  to  science,  the  labors  of  Th<HaipeoB 
brought  him  rich  results  in  the  way  of  conceit  and  self-sufficiency. 

He  soon  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  favored  emissary  of  hear^i 
sent  to  snatch  his  fellow-creatures  from  the  clutches  of  the  murderous  &>• 
ulty.  Taking  his  own  statements  as  authority,  the  man  seems  to  have  httd 
but  slight  grounds  for  such  a  belied  The  views  which  he  took  of  disease 
would  disgrace  an  enlightened  New-Zealander.  We  marvel  how,  even^  he 
oould  have  held  such  doctrines.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  very  powers  of 
thought  required  to  frame  a  theory  at  all  of  disease,  ought  to  have  ensured 
bim  against  such  manifest  absurdities.  He  looked  upon  the  hunuin  body  aa 
«  great  pot,  to  be  boiled  or  refrigerated  at  pleasure.  Disease  he  held  to  be 
something,  endowed  with  a  sort  of  life,  which  could  only  be  killed  oat  of 
the  body  by  his  ^courses."  To  destroy  this  mischievous  stranger  was  the 
end  of  his  medication.  He  paked^  steamed  and  stimulated ;  that  not  ai^ 
Bwering,  he  puked,  steamed  and  stimulated  again  and  again»  His  isethodof 
4[>raGti6e  was  exceeding  simple;  it  was  as  plaia  as  the  building  up  and  the 
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pottiag  out  of  a  fire.  He  made  no  allowances  for  tbe  Tital  properties  of  the 
body,  bnt  acted  on  it  as  tboagfa  it  were  but  inorganio  matter.  Heat,  everjr 
one  knows,  volatilizes  water ;'  taking  the  hint,  Thompson  cured  dropsy  through 
an  evaporation  of  the  effusion,  by  raising  the  internal  and  external  heat  of 
the  body.  Such  crudities  fail  to  excite  even  our  derision,  and  we  turn  fW>m 
the  further  consideration  of  his  mere  theories  with  feelings  of  pity,  blended 
with  amazement,  that  such  notions  could  have  ever  found  advocates  among 
a  civilized  people.  Having  fixed  upon  his  ^  courses,**  to  be  employed  alike 
in  the  treatment  of  all  diseases,  he  set  out  on  his  great  mission.  It  is  due 
to  the  man  to  state  that  he  prosecuted  his  plans  with  admirable  energy. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  possession  of  so  much  perseverance 
associated  in  the  same  individual  with  so  little  intelligence.  One  would 
have  supposed,  at  least,  that  the  latter  would  gradually  have  been  supplied, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  exercise  of  the  former  quality.  Not  so  with  Dr. 
Thompson — ^he  was  too  wise  to  learn ;  and  he  gained  nothing  by  the  contact 
with  the  world.  His  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency  encrusted  him  too  se- 
curely to  admit  of  the  penetration  of  a  single  ray  of  knowledge.  He  rival- 
led  Paracelsus  in  the  importance  in  which  he  held  himself;  the  professor 
of  the  much  longed  for  philosopher's  stone  oould  not  have  been  more  arro- 
gant. The  brass  of  the  man  was  inconceivable.  Not  content  to  preach  his 
doctrines  into  the  ears  of  the  unenlightened  in  medicine,  he  bearded  the  Hon 
In  his  very  den.  He  tells  us  that  he  called  to  have  a  conversation  on  med- 
icine, with  Dr.  Rush,  and  speaks  of  an  interview  with  the  elegant  and  ac- 
eomplished  Prof.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  smiles  of  physicians  at  his  blunders  he  construed  into  envy  of  his 
SBceees,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  perpetual  trouble  lest  some  one  would  seize 
and  appropriate  his  discoveries.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  probably  owed  much  of  his  popularity  among  the  unenlightened  to 
Ihs  attacks  upon  the  faculty.  It  was  he  that  originated  the  prejudice  against 
nineral  medicines,  still  deeply  rooted  among  the  ignorant,  and  set  the  popu- 
lar current  in  favor  of  vegetable  or  botanic  remedies.  Such  was  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Tliompson.  We  dismiss  its  consideration  with  the  assertion 
that  so  much  ignorance,  self-conceit  and  daring  energy,  were  probably  never 
before  associated  together  in  the  same  individual. 

After  many  years  spent  in  journeying  about  from  place  to  place,  healing 
tiie  sick,  the  results  of  his  medical  investigations  and  discoveries,  Dr. 
Thompson,  to  protect  himself,  as  he  says  in  his  narrative,  from  being  robbed 
of  all  merit  and  emolument,  ultimately  embodied  in  a  book,  which  he  sold 
nnder  the  protection  of  a  patent  His  first  patent,  as  it  appears  from  his 
narrative,  was  obtained  in  1818.  The  early  introduction  of  the  system  was 
attended  with  many  annoyances.  Dr.  Thompson  fairly  suffered  martyrdom 
finr  his  strong  ftith  in  his  discoveries.  We  read  in  his  book  constantly  of 
■ettsre  trials,  arising  chiefly  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  patients,  the  perse- 
eotions  of  Uie  fbcuHy,  the  fUtUessness  of  his  agents,  and  the  general  wick- 
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ednesB  of  mankind,  from  the  jadges  on  the  bench,  who  sat  on  his  catueii 
down  to  the  old  women  who  had  acted  as  nurses  to  his  patients.  His  whole' 
life,  as  he  has  most  touchinglj  given  it,  is  a  satite  on  humanity ;  an  instroe- 
tive  commentary  on  the  injastice  of  the  world ;  marked,  however,  bj  the 
pleasing  contrast  afforded  bj  his  own  meek  endurance  of  evil,  and  steaidy 
adherence  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  The  2)octor  seems  to  have 
encountered  a  perfect  shoal  of  swindlers ;  to  have  submitted  his  bantling  to 
the  world  in  most  evil  times ;  hence,  he  got  but  slight  gains  for  all  his  trou- 
bles— ^received  but  little  remuneration  for  his  benefits  to  mankind. 

His  agents  ran  off,  however,  with  immense  sums  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
rights,  which,  first  to  last,  must  have  yielded  a  vast  deal  of  money.  The 
new  doctrine  gradually  spread  from  New-Hampshire  into  other  States.  Next 
to  that  giving  it  birth,  Ohio,  from  the  first,  appears  to  have  afforded  it  the 
warmest  reception.  It  was  disseminated  with  the  greatest  zeaL  The  matter 
of  its  circulation  was  like  that  of  a  patented  machine.  Agents,  armed  with 
set  phrases  against  the  use  of  mineral  poisons,  and  in  favor  of  vegetable, 
remedies,  peddled  the  books  through  the  country,  and  sold  the  right  to  their 
use,  in  practice,  at  twenty  dollars  per  right  It  steadily  spread  on,  until  it 
pervaded  the  whole  country,  including  the  Canadas.  Every  neighborhood 
was  invaded,  and  in  every  neighborhood  one  or  more  individuals  were  to  be 
met  with,  possessed  of  the  requisite  turn  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  i 
Thompsonian  doctor.  An  observer  might  soon  have  learnt  to  point  out  the 
individual,  in  any  given  place,  likely  to  adopt  the  new  calling.  The  varie- 
ties of  the  species  are  great,  yet  admitting  of  classification.  You  embiyo 
Thompsonian  doctor  is  considered,  in  his  neighborhood,  a  smart  man  tor  his 
chance,  although  yet  he  has  never  been  good  for  much.  He  is  constantly 
astonishing  his  neighbors  by  his  versatile  mind.  He  is  nxuch  wanting  in 
veneration ;  hence,  old  and  established  usages  of  every  sort  are  frowned  at 
by.  him.  There  is  nothing  which  he  believes  he  cannot  do ;  hence  he  is 
ever  ready  to  attempt  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand.  He  has  no  particalar 
trade  or  business,  yet  he  follows  any  that  he  fancies*  Ten  to  one  if  he  is 
not  set  up  in  some  intricate  trade,  as  watch-making,  which  he  has  never 
learnt.  If  not  so,  he  aspires  higher.  He  may  deal  a  little  in  law— gene- 
rally he  is  only  a  preacher — ^in  every  thing  he  is  essentially  by  natore  a 
quack  and  pretender. 

These  are  the  men  who  readily  take  up  this  practice  of  medicine,  making 
their  neighborhoods  ring  awhile  with  their  exploits,  causing  the  old  women 
to  gape  and  wonder  at  the  canker  ejected,  by  the  emetic  weed,  from  stonir 
achs  hitherto  held  innocent  of  such  abominations. 

These  are  the  men  who  decry  the  fisunilty,  who  shudder  at  mineral  reme- 
dies, and  who  see  health  alone  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  One  such  ^v** 
asked  in  our  presence  of  what  was  calomel  made  ?  Of  copper  and  braflf» 
was  his  confident  reply,  doubtlessly  deriving  the  opinion  from  a  fiuicied  anal* 
ogy  between  that  ^awfiil*'  poison  and  the  venomous  lookof  therastof  tbaae 
metals. 
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It  took  time— but,  as  we  have  said,  the  new  practioe  has  pervaded  the 
whole  country.  We  suppose  fifty  years  must  have  elapsed  from  its  first 
promulgation  before  it  became  so  generally  difiused.  Not  only  in  its  results, 
but  in  the  manner  of  its  invasion,  does  its  progress  resemble  that  of  the 
cholera.  It  comes,  and  after  a  time  departs ;  its  residence  in  all  places  is 
temporary,  and  its  return  only  at  long  intervals.  After  sweeping  through  a 
neighborhood,  it  will  depart ;  years  after,  when  the  memory  of  its  freaks 
has  become  dimmed  in  the  recollection  of  the  survivors,  it  will  suddenly  re- 
appear and  vehemently  assert  its  claims  to  popular  favor.  Although  partly, 
it  is  not  altogether  in  this  way  that  it  has  been  kept  alive.  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, it  seems  to  us,  was  honest  in  his  belief  about  this  practice.  Thb  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  artless  manner  in  which  he  unfolded  his  doctrines.  It  is 
evident  he  meant  them  to  rest  exclusively  on  their  own  merits.  He  believied 
them  himself  and  he  expected  them  to  carry  conviction  to  others.  This  was 
a  frail  reliance ;  the  creed  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  speedy 
destruction.  We  affirm  that,  had  its  original  spirit  been  maintained — ^had 
not  its  control  passed  in  a  measure  out  of  his  hands,  the  system  would  have 
died  with  its  founder.  Long  before  his  death,  Thompson  complained  bitterly 
of  the  innovations  of  his  disciples.  These,  more  artful  and  long-sighted  than 
himself,  watched  the  popular  mind.  Money-making  was  their  object ;  hence, 
to  keep  the  delusion  triumphant,  they  steadily  propped  it  wherever  it  ap- 
peared to  be  giving  way. 

In  this  way,  only,  has  it  been  kept  from  sinking.  In  late  years  but  few, 
if  any,  of  the  true  breed  are  to  be  met  with.  Thompsonianism,  as  Samuel 
Thompson  taught  it,  has  long  been  dead ;  but  out  of  its  ashes  there  has 
arisen  recently  a  more  dangerous,  because  more  imposing  and  disingenuous 
sect.  We  have  now  the  Eclectics.  These  pretend  to  combine  the  excellen- 
cies, without  the  obnoxious  parts  of  both  systems  of  medicines,  the  ^  regu- 
lar" and  the  Thompsoniaa.  This  has  led  to  a  new  swarm  of  specious  quacks, 
which  overspread  the  land. 

'  Cincinnati  is  their  head-quarters ;  from  thence  they  emerge  like  locusts, 
to  desolate  the  country.  In  many  places  they  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
their  prosperity.  But  they  cannot  last  long ;  this  medical  monsoon  will 
soon  vanish ;  then  Thompsonianism  will  be  forever  dead.  The  system  is 
completely  worn  out ;  there  is  not  enough  of  it  left  to  hitch  on  another  sav- 
ing appendage.  One  word  about  the  practical  operation  of  this  system  of 
medicine,  and  we  are  done  with  it.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  theories 
which  guided  Thompson  in  the  application  of  his  remedies.  They  are  too 
absurd  and  ridiculous  to  be  again  referred  to ;  yet  we  candidly  state  that 
there  was  more  in  his  procedures  than  he  had  the  mind  to  appreciate.  We 
mean  that  he  was  unable  to  perceive  wherein  his  remedies  were,  in  certain 
cases,  salutary ;  too  ignorant  to  tell  in  what  manner  they  might  sometimes 
cot  short  an  attack  of  disease.  Need  any  thing  more  be  said  to  prove  the 
utter  recklessness  and  danger  of  this  system  of  quackery  ?    His  remedies 
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were  powerful ;  they  produced  the  most  violent  and  perturbating  effects.  In 
this  way,  in  cases  suitable,  but  limited  in  their  number,  their  revolutionary 
tendencies  might  induce,  although  in  a  bungling  and  exceedingly  uncertain 
manner,  salutary  changes.  Applied  without  discrimination,  as  it  was  in 
every  disease,  it  could  but  lead  constantly  to  the  most  criminal  consequences. 
The  people  are  slow  to  condemn  their  petted  systems ;  yet  Samuel  Thomp- 
son, for  all  that,  was  several  times  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer 
the  charge  of  murder,  too  palpably  committed  to  escape  the  observation  of 
the  bystanders.  Unlike  some  other  delusions,  all  his  blunders  and  crude 
experiments  upon  his  patients,  have  added  nothing  to  the  stock  of  medical 
knowledge.  He  had  but  glimpses  of  very  few  and  unimportant  therapeuti- 
cal truths,  such  as  the  influence  of  sweating  as  a  curative  means,  which 
truths  have  been  long  unfolded  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  are 
known  to  the  merest  tyro  in  medicine.  He  could  do  nothing,  with  all  bis 
bungling  and  torturing  procedures,  which  medical  men  do  not  hourly  do  by 
safer,  simpler  and  less  disgusting  means.  He  developed  no  principle  in 
medical  practice  which  had  not  been  known  for  ages,  whilst  his  therapeuti- 
cal additions,  which  were  new^  were  utterly  valueless.  The  whole  delusion 
was  but  an  unmitigated  evil.  In  addition  to  its  direct  evil  tendencies,  it  has 
indirectly  been  the  cause  of  much  mischief.  Its  spirit,  and  the  manner  of 
its  introduction,  tended  to  make  the  people  rebel  against  medical  authority. 
It  difiused  a  contempt  of  study  and  learning,  and  excited  a  prejudice  in  the 
popular  mind  against  physicians  as  a  privileged  class,  who  held  unjustly  a 
monopoly,  which  they  used  to  oppress  the  people.  The  vaunted  success  of 
its  heroes  favored  the  idea,  that  any  one  with  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket 
could  be  a  better  doctor  than  the  most  scientific  and  learned  physician.  It 
fostered  and  maintained  all  the  existing  popular  errors  about  drugs,  and 
even  originated  many  that  were  new.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
delusion,  from  the  fii*st  to  the  last,  has  been  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  one  not 
at  all  likely  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  people. 

[^Stelhoscope^  and  Virginia  Medical  GcusetU. 


GRANULATED  TIN  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TAPE  WORM. 

BT  WM.  H.  MUSSET,  M.  D.,  CINCINNATI. 

The  foreign  journals  attach  so  much  importance  to  housso  as  a  cure  for 
tape  worm,  and  the  dealers  in  the  article  require  such  exorbitant  prices,  that 
I  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  agent,  mentioned  by 
some  writers,  but  evidently  with  no  conception  of  the  value,  which  the  cases, 
cited  below,  encourage  us  to  ascribe  to  it.  It  has  the  three-fold  merit  of 
being  efficacious,  cheap,  and  easy  of  exhibition. 
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Cases  number  one  and  two,  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Raymond,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Marietta  College,  while  a  resident  of 
Buffalo,  New- York,  who  permits  me  to  famish  them  for  publication. 

Case  L  Dr. ,  Dentist, — disease  of  many  years*  standing,  in  1840, 

in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Raymond,  experimented  with  the  various  articles 
recommended  by  the  authorities,  which  availed  but  little,  although  they  were 
submitted  to  extended  trial,  in  every  conceivable  quantity.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine was  perseveringly  used,  and  in  enormous  doses,  but  the  relief  waa 
partial,  and  only  temporary. 

As  the  last  experiment,  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  granulated  tiriy  was  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  one  to  be  taken  every  second  night.  On  the  sec- 
ond morning  afler  the  exhibition  of  the  first  dose,  several  yards  of  tape 
worm  were  voided  ;  the  two  remaining  doses  were  taken  as  directed,  but  no 
trace  of  worm  was  afterwards  seen.  The  patient  has  had  no  recurrence  of 
the  disease. 

Case  II.  In  1843,  Mr. ,  laborer,  afflicted  with  tape  warm,  applied  to 

Dr.  Raymond.  Granulated  tin  was  administered  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  with  the  same  results  as  in  case  first.  Three  months  afler,  the  patient 
becoming  uneasy  by  fear  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  applied  and  received 
the  same  quantity  of  the  tin,  but  no  worm  followed  its  exhibition.  One 
year  subsequently  had  had  no  return,  and  was  then  lost  sight  of. 

Case  III.  Mr.  H. ,  aged  thirty-five  years,  a  merchant,  native  of 

Ireland,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  discovered  that  he  had  tape  worm.  Has 
been  treated  in  Prussia,  England,  and  in  this  country,  with  occasional  relief, 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Has  not  been  under  treatment  for  the  last  two 
years. 

In  January,  1850,  made  application  lor  treatment.  I  resorted  to  Dr.  Ray- 
mond's method,  and  prepared  the  article  by  melting  the  common  metallic  tin, 
and  stirring  it  till  cold.  The  coarser  portions  were  rejected,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  residue  divided  into  three  portions, 

January  26th,  patient  took  one  portion  at  evening  ;  the  following  morn- 
ing, about  a  foot  of  worm  was  discharged ;  on  the  27th,  a  second ;  and  on 
the  28th,  a  third  dose  was  taken,  but  no  more  worms  were  voided. 

A  month  after,  the  patient  becoming  apprehensive  that  there  might  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease,  applied  for  and  took  the  same  quantity  as  before. 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  tape  worm  in  this  case 
to  this  date. 

The  mode  of  administration,  in  these  cases,  was  by  taking  the  portion  on 
the  tongue,  and  washing  it  down  with  water. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  all  the  cases,  the  worm  was  voided  before  a 

second  dose  was  given,  warranting  the  inference  that  a  single  dose  would 

have  been  sufficient. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  12,  1850. 

[  Western  Lancet  ^  Hotpital  Reporter, 
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THE  MANIA  FOR  OPERATION. 

When  ansstbesia  was  first  introdnced  into  the  practice  of  sargery,  it  was 
jastlj  hailed  as  a  most  valuable  boon  to  suffering  humanity.  The  knife  of 
the  surgeon  lost,  as  it  were  by  magic,  all  its  terrors.  When  the  sufferer  for 
the  first  time  was  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  lying  passive  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  how  strongly  was  marked  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sensible  and  insensible  object  of  operative  procedure.  There  was 
no  longer  witnessed  the  cry  of  agony  issuing  from  the  frail  body  of  some 
poor,  nervous,  emaciated  woman,  whose  breast  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
the  knife ;  nor  the  scarcely  less  painful  effect  of  subdued  emotion,  in  the 
strong  frame,  while  it  quivered  under  the  strokes  of  the  scalpel.  The  sur- 
geon now  has  not  to  contend  against  these  calls  upon  his  humanity,  and  his 
responsibility  is  not  increased,  by  knowing,  that  whilst  he  is  performing  a 
painful  duty,  he  is  inflicting  great,  though  necessary  pain.  There  lies  the 
patient,  under  the  influence  of  the  Lethean  vapor,  revelling  perhaps  in 
dreams  of  happiness,  whilst  the  operator  is  employed  in  removing  a  limb, 
or  dragging  away  some  portion  of  necrosed  bone, — the  patient  not  being  the 
least  sensible  of  either  the  pain  or  the  danger  of  the  operation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  benefits  which  chloroform  has  con- 
ferred npon  sufferers  from  disease.  Like  all  such  blessings,  however,  it  has 
its  drawbacks  and  evils,  amongst  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  facility  with  which  patients  are  now  persuaded  to  submit  to 
the  knife,  and  the  encouragement  which  it  holds  out  to  what  are  called 
<<  promising  young  men"  ^  to  carve  their  way  into  practice."  But  for  chlo- 
roform, it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  some  of  the  formidable  operations 
for  the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors  would  have  been  resorted  to,  when  other 
and  more  justifiable  means  have  been  devised  for  their  relief,  or  that  the 
head  of  the  thigh  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  knife  and  the  saw  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  though  it  were  being  removed  from  the  dead  body 
in  the  dissecting-room.  The  reports  of  discussions  in  the  medical  societies 
during  the  past  session  are  frightfully  illustrative  of  this  operating  mania. 
The  "  exploration,"  as  it  is  called,  of  an  ovarian  tumor,  by  an  incision  throagh 
the  waiUs  of  the  abdomen,  is  regarded  in  no  more  formidable  light  than  the 
application  of  the  stethoscope ;  and  an  incision  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
to  the  pubis  is  declared  to  be  an  innocent  proceeding.  How  are  we  to  show 
this  ?  Not  in  the  published  records  of  the  operations,  for  in  these  only  the 
successful  cases  are  brought  under  notice,  whilst  the  instances  in  which  the  pa- 
tient has  succumbed  are  buried  in  oblivion.  Can  it  be  true,  as  is  currently  re- 
ported, that  the  statistics  of  what  is  called  ovariotomy  are  mere  attempts  to 
blink  the  question,  and  that  the  results  have  been  so  unfortunate  that  t)ie 
praetitioDers  who  have  performed  the  operation  dare  not  tell  the  truth  on 
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the  sabject?  However  this  may  be,  rumor  asserU  this  as  the  motive  which 
inflaenoes  certain  operators  in  withholding  firom  their  professional  brethren 
the  results  of  their  experience.  With  this,  indeed,  they  have  been  openly 
charged  in  the  first  medical  society  of  the  kingdom.  Can  it  be  true  ?  The 
silence  that  has  followed  the  charge,  makes  it  evident  that  in  some  particular 
instances  there  must  be  strong  motives  for  concealment.  The  publisher  of 
unsuccessful  cases,  be  these  what  they  may,  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  lauded 
for  his  candor.  He  may  have  erred  in  judgment,  but  his  honesty  must  be 
held  to  be  unimpeachable. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  operators,  honest  as  they  may  be,  who 
have  performed  operations  for  which  there  is  no  justification,  and  which 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  exciting  our  strongest  feelings  of  reprobation  ? 
An  operation  which  has  been  denounced  by  Brodie,  Syme,  and  Coulson,  may 
justly  be  suspected ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  such  an  operation  when  per- 
formed under  the  painful  and  pitiable  circumstances  as  are  alluded  to  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  last  week.  We  do  not  wish  to 
enlarge  upon  this  really  distressing  subject ;  but  public  duty  demands  that 
such  operations  should  be  held  out  as  beacon-lights  to  the  young  surgeons  of 
this  empire,  to  warn  them  from  pursuing  a  course  which  must  eventually 
terminate  in  their  discomfiture.  With  the  grave  thinkers,  and  the  great  op- 
erators of  our  time,  the  resort  to  the  knife  has  been  always  regarded  as  an 
opprobrium  upon  the  skill  of  the  surgeon ;  not  so  with  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  would  vainly  aspire  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a  Cooper  or 
a  Liston.  Let  them  remember,  however,  that  these  eminent  members  of 
our  profession  owed  less  of  their  just  fame  to  their  successful  use  of  the 
knife,  than  to  the  exercise  of  those  acquirements  and  that  sagacity  which 
enabled  them  to  select  the  proper  cases  for  operation.  Such  men  as  these 
did  not  operate  for  the  sake  of  cutting ;  they  resorted  to  the  knife  only  as  a 
substitute,  and  that,  to  them,  a  lamentable  one,  for  other  less  successful,  but 
always  employed  resources  of  surgery. 

[London  Lancet* 

[The  above,  though  calculated  for  another  meridian,  is  equally  applicable 
to  our  own ;  and  we  fear  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  some  beside  the 
'<  promising  young  men"  of  the  profession. — EdJ\ 
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SPIRITUAL  KNOCKINGS. 

For  some  time  past  the  beantifal  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  has  had  an 
unenviable  notoriety  as  being  the  place  from  which  emanated  the  doctrine 
that  communications  are  made  to  mortals  from  the  spirit  world  hj  means  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  manifested  through  the  agency  or  in  the  presence  of 
certain  individuals.  Every  person  of  well  regulated  mind  must  have  been 
astonished  that  so  many  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  this  new  belief,  and 
mortified  at  this  new  evidence  of  the  superstitious  tendency  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  Able  writers  have  lent  it  all  their  influence,  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  press  to  circulate  far  and  wide  their  defences  of  this  belief.  It 
has  not  been  our  lot  to  fall  in  with  any  of  these  agents  of  spirits,  but  we 
had  made  up  our  mind  to  investigate  them  should  opportunity  offer.  We 
are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  these  things  should  be  allowed  to  go  on 
without  opposition.  Undoubtedly  we  may  be  before  convinced  that  metmer' 
itm^  ihu$ologyy  electro-hiology,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  cognate  oh' 
gies  and  isms,  are  founded  in  and  consist  only  of  deceit.  But  if  we  keep 
silence,  that  silence  is  construed  to  signify  assent,  or  at  least  inability  to  an- 
swer, and  our  influence  as  a  physician  is  thus  thrown,  willing  or  not,  upon 
the  side  of  the  untrue,  and  all  these  wonderful  cures  receive  a  confirmation 
even  from  us,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  our  custom  to  attend  these  lectures  as  much  as  we  could  endure  to, 
that  we  might  not  judge  without  hearing,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  thus 
been  able  sometimes  to  strengthen  the  wavering,  and  to  change  the  faith  of 
the  believing.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  physicians  to  oppose  these 
absurdities,  not  merely  because  they  are  absurd,  but  because  they  do  in  some 
cases  exert  a  sad  influence  upon  the  mental  powers  of  individuals.  Almost 
all  our  insane  hospitals  have  more  or  less  of  the  cases  caused  by  mesmerism, 
as  it  is  usually  put  down,  and  others  are  exposed  to  the  same  calamity. 

But  as  to  these  new  developments,  the  Rochester  knockings.  The  case 
of  the  unfortunate  young  man  and  woman  who  recently  committed  suicide 
in  Massachusetts,  under  supposed  instructions  from  the  spirit  world,  is  too 
sad  and  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  to  call  for  more  than  a  simple  allusion. 
We  would  not  for  worlds  be  in  the  place  of  those  persons  who  thus  ooun- 
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selled  them  for  a  meagre  pittance.  Dr.  Reese,  in  bis  journal,  speaking  of 
these  matters,  says  that  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  on  board  the  steamer  At- 
lantic made  enquiries  of  a  professor  of  this  diabolical  art,  as  to  the  safety  of 
that  vessel.  She  was  made  to  believe  that  the  vessel  was  lost  with  all  on 
board,  and  that  by  the  raps  she  hear.d,  her  husband's  spirit  signified  it  to  her. 
In  due  time  the  husband  returned  safe  and  well,  to  find  his  wife  a  maniac. 
Dr.  Reese  farther  adds : 

**  We  have  cause  of  gratulation  that,  thus  far,  so  few  physicians  have  any 
where  participated  in  these  impostures,  or  become  their  victims.  Whether 
they  have  taken  an  active  part  in  protecting  the  public  from  the  delusion,  or 
done  what  they  could  in  the  exposure  of  such  enormities,  may  well  be 
doubted.  There  are  too  many  of  us,  we  fear,  who  shrink  from  the  thank- 
less task  of  *  throwing  ourselves  into  the  breach,*  and  sharing  the  odium  and 
unenviable  notoriety  which  the  interested  parties  and  their  hireling  presses 
heap  upon  those  who  brand  impostors  with  their  merited  infamy.  But  we 
should  never  forget  that  when  duty  and  interest  are  in  opposite  scales,  the 
former  should  ever  preponderate.  *  He  that  is  careful  of  himself,  was  not 
made  for  the  public' " 

The  March  number  of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  contains  a  long  article  by  its  editor.  Prof.  Flint,  upon  these 
knockings,  in  which  a  full  statement  is  made  as  to  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation made  by  himself,  in  connection  with  Professors  Lee  and  Coventry, 
upon  the  "  original  Rochester  knockers."  We  should  be  very  glad  to  give 
the  whole  article,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  content  ourself  with  the  expla- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  these  persons  produce  the  mysterious  sounds, 
for  by  this  explanation  the  whole  affair  is  exploded.  Much  credit  is  due 
these  gentlemen  for  their  careful  examination  of  the  matter. 

"  A  highly  respectable  lady  of  this  city  possesses  the  ability  to  develop 
sounds  similar  both  in  character  and  degree  to  those  professedly  elicited  by 
the  Rochester  impostors  from  the  spiritual  world.  We  have  witnessed  the 
production  of  the  sounds  by  the  lady  referred  to,  and  have  been  permitted 
to  examine  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  produced.  Without  entering, 
at  this  time,  into  a  minute  anatomical  and  physiological  explanation,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee 
joint,  by  means  of  muscular  action,  and  pressure  of  the  lower  extremity 
against  a  point  of  resistance,  the  large  bone  of  the  leg  (the  tibia)  is  moved 
laterally  upon  the  lower  surjface  of  the  thigh  bone,  (the  femur,)  giving  rise, 
in  fact,  to  partial  lateral  dislocation.  This  is  effected  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
without  any  obvious  movement  of  the  limb,  occasioning  a  loud  noise,  and 
the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  place  is  attended  by  a  second  sound.  Most  of 
the  Rochester  rappings  are  also  double.  It  is  practicable,  however,  to  pro- 
duce a  single  sound,  by  moving  the  bone  out  of  place  with  the  requisite 
quickness  and  force,  and  allowing  it  to  slide  slowly  back,  in  which  case  it  is 
noiseless. 

"  The  visible  vibrations  of  articles  in  the  room  situated  near  the  operator, 
occur  if  the  limb,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  is  in  contact  with  them  at 
the  time  the  sounds  are  produced.  The  force  of  the  semi-dislocation  of 
the  bone  is  sufficient  to  occasion  distinct  jarring  of  doors,  tables,  &c.,  if  in 
contact.     The  intensity  of  the  sound  may  be  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
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force  of  the  muscular  contractions,  and  this  will  render  the  apparent  aonroe 
of  the  rappings  more  or  less  distinct." 

'^  We  have  also  heard  of  several  cases  in  which  movements  of  the  bones 
entering  into  other  articulations  are  produced  by  muscular  effort,  giving  rm 
to  sounds.  We  have  heard  of  a  person*  who  can  develop  knockings  from 
the  ankle,  of  several  who  can  produce  noises  with  the  joints  of  the  toes 
and  fingers,  of  one  who  can  render  loudly  audible  the  shoulder,  and  another 
the  hip  joint  We  have  also  heard  of  two  additional  cases  in  which  sounds 
are  produced  by  the  knee  joint.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  had  an  opportanitj 
to  make  a  personal  examination  in  any  of  these  cases,  or  to  hear  the  soundi 
The  exposure  of  the  imposition  opens  a  new  and  curious  field  of  physio- 
logical inquiry,  and  we  would  commend  the  subject  to  those  who  have  leis- 
ure and  facilities  for  prosecuting  it." 


AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Associ- 
ation invite  all  Societies  and  Institutions  throughout  the  United  States  to 
send  delegates,  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  constitution,  viz : 

<'  The  delegates  shall  receive  their  appointment  from  permanently  organ- 
ized Medical  Societies,  Medical  Colleges,  Hospitals  and  Lunatic  Asylums, 
and  other  permanently  organized  Medical  Institutions  of  good  standing  in 
the  United  States.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  his  appointment  for  one  year, 
or  until  another  is  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  shall  participate  in  all  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Association." 

<<  Each  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Association 
one  delegare  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members,  and  one  for 
every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  of  this  number.  The  Facaltj 
of  every  regularly  constituted  Medical  College  or  Chartered  School  of 
Medicine  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.  The  profession- 
al staff  of  every  chartered  or  Municipal  Hospital,  containing  an  hundred  in- 
mates or  more,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates ;  and  eyeij 
other  permanently  organized  medical  institution  of  good  standing  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate." 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May,  and  Societies  are  requested  to  send  lists  of  the  names  of  their  dele- 
gates to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  before  the  middle  of  ApriL 

According  to  the  vote  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in 
Baltimore,  May,  1848,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  be  in  session 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  invite  all  delegates  and  per- 
manent members,  who  may  arrive  on  or  before  that  day,  to  enrol  their 
names  on  that  day,  in  order  that  as  little  time  as  possible  may  be  lost  to  the 
Association  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting. 

[  Charleston  Medical  JoumaL 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  /irst 
instead  of  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next     This  mistake  crept  into  the 
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first  announcement  of  this  meeting  made  by  the  Charkstoo  Joumal,  and 
was  inadverteiitly  copied  into  this  as  well  as  almost  all  other  joarnaUu  Del- 
egates to  the  Association  will  please  govern  themselves  acoordinglyi  and  we 
trust  that  aU  gentlemen  who  hold  this  appointment  will  exert  themselves  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

James  Batcheller,  Marlborough ;  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  Moultonborough ; 
Edward  H.  Parker,  Concord ;  C.  H.  Sbackford,  Somersworth ;  Thomas 
H.  Marshall,  Mason ;  Charles  P.  Gage,  Concord ;  Noah  Martin,  Dover ; 
Albert  Smith,  Peterborough ;  P.  A.  Stackpole,  Dover ;  J.  S.  Femald, 
Barrington ;  Adoniram  Smalley,  Lyme. 


The  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  a  very  handsome  bi- 
monthly of  152  pages,  has  come  to  hand,  acknowledging  its  remissness  in 
not  having  noticed  the  Register  and  the  N.  H.  Joumid  before. 

The  Charleston  Journal  is  edited  by  D.  J.  Cain,  M.  D.,  and  F.  Feyre 
Porcher,  M.  D.  The  January  number,  1851,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
sixth  volume.  Subscription  price,  four  dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  In 
speaking  of  new  journals,  it  says :  "  We  cordially  welcome  Drs.  Parker 
and  Griswold  into  the  brotherhood,  and  wish  them  abundant  success  in  their 
novel  vocation,  being  of  the  opinion  of  Uncle  Toby,  that  the  world  is  big 
enough  for  us  aU."  What  say  you  to  that.  Dr.  Parker  of  N.  H.  ?  Bight 
fatherly,  isn't  it?     [K  J'.  Register  of  Med.  ^  Pharm, 

We  must  express  our  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Register  for  alluding 
to  this  notice  of  the  Journal,  as  we  should  not  otherwise  have  known  it ; 
for  we  have  not  received  a  number  of  that  excellent  periodical,  the  Charles- 
ton Journal,  since  last  September  till  this  month.  Is  the  fault  in  the  post 
office  or  at  Charleston  ? 


ADDRESSES  AND  INTRODUCTORIES. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  lectures  have  accumulated  upon  oar  table,  and 
we  proceed  to  notice  some  of  them.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs's  introductory 
lecture  before  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  has  been  sent  to  ns  by  the  polite- 
ness of  a  member  of  the  class.  Its  subject  is,  **  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good" 
connected  with  the  medical  profession.  This  opens  a  large  field  for  remaik, 
and  no  doubt  many  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  evils  are  by  £ur  the  most 
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Aomerous.  We  do  not  see  the  matter  in  thh  light,  and  Dr.  Meigs,  while  dis- 
cussing the  evils,  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  good.  Those  are  equally  un- 
wise who  see  in  anything  in  this  world  unmixed  good  or  unmixed  evil.  The 
glowing  colors  in  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  sometimes  set  forth,  is 
equally  injurious  with  the  sad  aspect  which  others  give.  Dr.  M.  places  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  student  a  very  fair  statement  of  what  he  must  meet  in 
practice — neither  attempts  to  conceal  the  labor  and  trials  which  are  before 
him,  nor  the  pleasures  and  emoluments  which  he  may  expect.  He  avoids 
setting  forth  offensively  that  upon  which  medical  men  harp  too  much,  the 
charity  of  physicians.  But  few  we  apprehend  practice  medicine  in  a  truly 
apostolic  manner,  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  good.  Our  families  are  to  be 
supported  and  provided  for,  and  the  acquisition  of  property  is  as  gratifying 
to  us  as  to  other  classes.  Let  us  not  talk  so  much  of  charity,  but  rather  re- 
member that  true  charity  never  sounds  a  trumpet  before  it  In  accordance 
with  such  ideas.  Dr.  Meigs  sets  before  the  tyros  collected  about  him  the  facts 
that  to  be  eminent  in  the  profession,  not  notoriousy  much  labor  is  necessary 
in  the  study ;  much  thought  is  necessary  by  the  bedside  as  well  as  else- 
where ;  and  continued  earnest  effort  is  required  to  obtain  that  complete 
and  perfect  self-government  and  control  which  alone  will  obtain  admis- 
sion into  that  ^' great  scholar  class,  in  which  men,  no  longer  compelled 
by  instructors,  nor  advised  by  professors,  become  themselves  administra- 
tors and  executive  governors  for  all  minkind,  in  that  great  estate  that 
is  composed  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  of  learning,  of  art,  of  philoso- 
phy." While  labor  is  thus  necessary,  and  while  neglect,  forgetfulness,  car 
lumny  and  reproach  must  be  expected  and  must  be  met,  the  prize  is  dili- 
gently presented.  "  If  you  act  well  your  part  here,  there  is  nothing  else 
(beside  the  loss  of  life  or  health)  can  let  or  hinder  you  as  you  go  forward  to 
the  possession  of  learning,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  attainment  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem  and  confidence,  or  the  building  up  of  a  good  and  solid  worldly 
estate." 

We  are  reminded  by  this  lecture  of  one  of  the  faults,  perhaps  the  great 
fault,  in  all  that  Dr.  Meigs  writes.  We  refer  to  his  peculiarities  of  style. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  man  or  has  heard  him  lecture  will  believe  that  this 
is  a  part  of  a  peculiarity  of  manner  which  is  manifest  in  all  that  he  does. 
As  he  enters  the  lecture  room,  and  turns  to  address  those  on  his  lefl,  one  is 
prepared  to  expect  something  peculiar ;  still,  we  regret  that  so  excellent  an 
author  should  so  grossly  violate  the  rules  of  his  language.  His  ^^  letters  to 
his  class"  are  sadly  marred  by  the  oddities  of  his  style  and  the  new  words 
which  he  introduces,  while  his  treatise  on  obstetrics,  though  written  in  a  less 
familiar  manner,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  We  are  proud  to  be  an 
admirer  of  our  glorious  English  language,  and  look  with  no  complacency 
upon  any  one  who  lends  his  influence  to  con*upt  it.  But  we  cannot  deny 
onrself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following  advice,  which  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate to  some  who  are  more  advanced  than  Dr.  M.'s  audience. 
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"  Mr.  Locke  sajs,  a  roan  who  will  not  take  care  of  his  estate  is  a  fool — ^and 
the  public  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Don't  let  the  public  think  you  a  fooL 
It  is  better  they  look  on  you  as  a  wise  and  prudent  man.  You  must  have 
earnings,  small  or  great — whether  small  or  great,  be  sure  to  invest  some 
excess — if  it  be  but  one  poor  dollar.  Invest  it,  and  it  becomes  at  once  by 
that  act  converted  into  what  is  called  an  almighty-dollar.  A  dollar  invested 
is  better  worth  than  one  hundred  lying  in  the  purse  waiting  to  be  squan- 
dered. 

"  Receive  your  fees,  while  the  remembrance  of  your  ministry  is  warm, 
and  fervent,  and  just.  I  said  your  fees — not  your  price.  Never  confound 
the  ideas  of  price  and  fee.  The  latter  is  an  honorarium,  a  donation,  the 
expression  of  a  man's  gratitude,  and  the  measure  of  his  liberality — not  the 
value  received.  What  sum  shall  a  man  pay  for  the  eyes  you  saved  from 
blindness,  or  the  lungs  you  rescued  from  consumption  ?  Men  think  they 
pay  the  doctor !  God  wot !  How  cheap  they  are,  where  a  five  dollar  bill 
redeems  them  from  the  grave  and  its  dangers  1" 

From  the  New-York  Academy  of  Medicine  we  have  received  the  anni- 
versary discourse  delivered  before  that  body  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith.  Its  sub- 
ject is, ''  the  peculiar  mental  phenomena  of  the  soldier  employed  in  actual 
service ;"  certainly  a  novel  one.  On  finishing  the  discourse,  however,  we 
confess  we  felt  very  much  as  if  we  had  been  reading  a  book  on  naval  bat- 
tles. As  to  the  topic  announced,  it  is  entirely  buried  under  the  mass  of  facts 
and  stories  told  of  different  military  men,  of  various  rank  and  under  chang- 
ing circumstances.  Perhaps  from  these  facts  the  peculiar  mental  phe- 
nomena of  the  soldier  might  be  illustrated,  but  we  apprehend  that  this  has  not 
been  done  by  Dr.  Smith.  We  are,  moi*eover,  far  from  willing  to  allow  that 
many  of  these  instances  of  courage  and  bravery  may  not  be  equalled,  not  ta 
say  surpassed,  by  similar  occurrences  in  civil  life  ;  for  though  we  will  cheer- 
fully grant  these  noble  qualities  to  the  soldier,  we  deny  his  exclusive  claim  ta 
them,  or  his  sole  title  to  their  honorable  distinction. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Medical  College,  the  new  in- 
stitution in  that  city,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  copy  of  his  in- 
troductory. Its  theme  is  the  consideration  of  '^  some  of  the  prominent  ob- 
stacles of  the  present  day,  which  seem  to  oppose  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  and  to  confine  to  mediocrity  the  course  of  the  young  practitioner." 
Conspicuous  among  these  obstacles  are  the  want  of  estimation  in  which  the 
profession  is  held,  and  the  wonderful  encouragement  of  empiricism.  The 
blame  for  this  state  of  things  is  laid  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  at  our  own 
door.  The  faults  of  medical  men,  to  which  Dr.  G.  attributes  much  of  this 
state  of  things,  are  enumerated,  as  being  a  disposition  to  sit  idly  down  content 
with  mediocrity ;  their  discords  and  disputes ;  the  admission  of  indifferently 
educated  men  to  the  profession ;  but  above  all,  a  deficiency  in  discrimination 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  disease.  This  last  arises  from  a  defect  in  the  gen- 
eral discipline  of  the  mind,  as  well  a^fipm  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  diagnosis. 
The  doctrine  of  the  lecture  is  excellent,  and  if  a  little  glorification  had  been 
omitted,  we  should  have  said  that  the  whole  was  commendable. 
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STRAFFORD  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  forty-third  Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  American 
House,  in  Dover,  January  22,  1851.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

NATHANIEL  LOW,  m.  d.,  Pr$sidenU 

J.  C.  HANSON,  M.  D.,  ) 

M.  R.  WARREN,  m.  d.,  )•  Councillors. 

J.  E.  TYLER,  M.  D.,  ) 

P.  A.  STACKPOLE,  m.  d.,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

J.  H.  SMITH,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 

JEREMIAH  HORNE,  m.  d.,       Auditor. 

L.  6.  HILL,  M.  D.,  ) 

ABNER  HAM,  m.  d.,  >•  Orators. 

JAS.  FARRINGTON,  Jr.,  m.d.,  ) 

After  the  annual  address  hy  the  President,  dissertations  were  read  by 
Dr.  Tyler,  of  RoUinsford,  upon  certain  chronic  diseases  of  females,  and 
their  resistance  to  remedies ;  by  Dr.  Folsom,  of  Dover,  upon  quackery  and 
its  abettors ;  and  by  Dr.  Femald,  of  Barrington,  upon  old  and  new  reme- 
dies. 

These  papers  contained  much  interesting  and  valuable  information,  for 
which  the  society  gave  the  following  expression  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  presented  to  the  dissertators 
for  the  learned,  instructive  and  eloquent  papers  just  read,  and  that  the  same 
be  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  and  for  publication, 
if  the  society  so  direct 

Dr.  Pike,  of  RoUinsford,  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereasy  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  our  society  has  been  deprived  by 
death  of  one  of  its  youngest  members,  who  bid  fair  to  become  useful  in  the 
profession,  therefore, 

Resolvedj  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  widow  and  friends  of  the 
late  Dr.  Greorge  W.  Woodhouse,  feeling  that  our  society  has  lost  a  Yirtaoos 
and  useful  member ;  one  who  was  ambitious  to  excel  in  his  professiony  and, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  commanded  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  oom- 
munity  at  large* 

JResolvedy  That  the  Secretary  send  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  readlutioD 
to  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  and  that  the  same  be  entered  on  the  records. 

The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  several  cases  of  a  very  interestiog 
nature  were  reported  and  discussed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  American  Med« 
ical  Association,  at  its  next  meeting  in  Charieston : 

Drs.  J.  C.  Hanson,  J.  E.  Tyler,  T.  J.  W.  Pray,  and  J.  Home. 
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SOPHISTICATED  DRUGS. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Jonmal  of  Medidne.] 

Mn  Editor  : 

A&  jour  Journal  is  more  especiallj  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  members  of  the  profession,  I  wish  through  its  columns  to  inquire 
what  measures  we  can  adopt,  to  secure  us  from  the  impositions  practiced  bj 
the  dealers  in  drugs,  in  their  frequent  adulteration,  both  by  substituting  some 
foreign  article  in  place  of  the  one  ordered,  and  also  by  supplying  those  that 
are  impure,  or  damaged  by  keeping,  or  that  have  had  their  active  properties 
extracted.  This  sophistication  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  manufacturer, 
or  to  the  city  dealer ;  and  too  many  of  those  who  dabble  with  drugs  in  the 
country^  not  only  do  not  themselves  know  the  pure  from  the  worthless  arti- 
cle, but  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  important  changes  in 
the  power  and  action  of  drugs  are  often  the  result  of  chemical  changes  and 
combinations.  I  notice  that  in  the  cities  the  apothecaries  are  becoming 
aware  that  they  are  Ixahle  for  the  injurious  results  of  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge or  want  of  honesty ;  and  perhaps  if  some  of  the  country  dealers  in 
drugs  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  few  months'  uninterrupted  refiection 
within  the  quiet  rooms  of  the  Penitentiary,  it  would  be  altogether  for  the 
improvement  of  their  morals,  and  the  interest  of  both  the  physicians  and 
their  patients. 

Some  time  since,  I  ordered  some  of  the  Biniodide  of  Mercury,  and,  to 
insure  a  pure  article,  I  referred  to  its  description  both  in  Pereira's  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  also  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  giv- 
ing the  page  in  each  on  which  it  is  mentioned.  I  received  in  return  some 
Bed  Precipitate  I  Again :  I  ordered  the  Ferro.-cyanate  of  Iron — (care- 
fidly  separating  the  first  part  of  the  name,  as  above,)  which  is  a  mild  medi- 
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cine,  comparativelj,  and  the  dealer  gave  the  Cjanuret  of  Potassianiy  tf 
deadly  poison,  if  taken  in  doses  approaching  the  size  of  those  directed  for 
the  ferrocyanate  of  iron.  Luckily,  the  patient  knew  more  of  the  article 
than  the  enlightened  apothecary  (?)  and  refused  to^  make  use  of  the  salt 
until  she  had  first  submitted  it  to  me  for  approval.  At  another  time,  the 
Serpentaria  (Virginia  Snakeroot)  was  sold  in  place  of  the  Spigelia  Mari- 
landica,  doubtless  on  the  supposition  that  if  it  came  from  the  adjoining  State 
it  must  possess  simihir  virtues.  But  a  few  days  since,  wishing  to  prepare 
some  Seidlitz  powders,  I  sent  to  the  same  shop  where  the  above  articles 
were  procured,  for  the  Rochelle  salt,  (Sodae  et  Potassae  Tartras,)  and  in  re- 
turn received  a  homogeneous  mass  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  apparently  a 
mixture  of  several  different  substances.  I  did  not  retain  it  Tong,  and  cannot 
tell  what  it  wcls,  but  it  was  not  what  I  wanted,  and  of  course  I  next  day 
procured  some  that  was  genuine.  Usually  I  choose  to  test  my  chemicals^ 
but  it  is  oftentimes  quite  inconvenient  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  every  physician 
who  practises  in  the  country,  who  possesses  the  necessary  apparatus.  Long 
since  I  lost  aU  confidence  in  the  vegetable  extracts  of  the  shops,  however 
much  confidence  I  had  in  the  dealer,  and  acquired  the  habit  of  preparing 
for  myself  most  of  those  I  use.  By  obtaining  the  herb  or  the  root  in  the 
natural  state,  and  devoting  a  little  time,  I  have  a  syrup,  infusion,  or  extract 
that  does  not  disappoint  me ;  and,  by  a  little  observation  I  am  become  faUy 
satisfied  that  we  possess  many  indigenous  plants  that  may  well  take  the 
place  of  those  obtained  from  abroad. 

The  above  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  inconvenience  we  labor  under,  and 
if  it  but  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  subject,  and  the  adoption  of  reme- 
dial measures,  my  object  will  have  been  accomplished.  If  necessary,  many 
particulars  might  be  specified  which  I  prefer  to  let  slumber  in  oblivion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  CLEAVELAND,  ir.  ir, 

Waterburify  March,  1851. 


LEMON  JUICE  IN  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Dear  Sir: — 

Your  letter  of  March  28th  found  me  in  an  agony  of  sufferingv 
from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  which  made  its  aggression  two  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  your  letter,  upon  my  right  elbow  joint,  and  three  of  the 
lower  dorsal  vertebrae ;  this  being  the  third  attack  I  have  had  since  1842. 
I  formerly  took  the  usual  remedies ;  the  first  time  was  bled,  took  calomd 
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and  opium,  &c. ;  the  second  an  emetic,  then  colchicnm,  and  was  confined 
from  foar  to  six  weeks.  For  my  recent  attack  I  took,  in  the  evening  of 
March  27th,  10  grs.  of  calomel,  which  was  followed  in  the  morning  with  oil, 
by  which  I  got  several  highly  bilious  dejections,  without  improving  the  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  or  the  pain  in  the  least  While  sipping  lemonade 
for  a  troublesome  nausea,  I  recollected  reading  the  remarks  of  Drs.  G.  O. 
Rees,  Babington,  and  others,  on  the  value  of  lemon  juice  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism,  by  whom  you  know  it  is  highly  extolled,  and  at  once  deter* 
mined  to  give  it  a  trial.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  first  dose  in  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  under  the  following  circumstances :  White  coated  tongue, 
headache,  sickness,  pulse  not  remarkably  frequent,  but  had  that  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness almost  always  to  be  met  with  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  felt  and  seen  in  many  of  the  arteries  of  the  fingers ;  elbow 
a  little  less  painful,  but  the  right  wrist^  back,  and  the  second  joint  of  my 
right  great  toe  were  most  exquisitely  tender,  painful,  and  somewhat  swollen 
and  red.  A  fair  case,  you  see,  for  testing  the  value  of  any  treatment.  As 
I  have  said,  I  took  the  first  dose,  ^  oz.,  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  after  an 
almost  sleepless  night,  and  it  relieved  the  nausea  and  headache.  In  six 
hoars  I  took  one  ounce,  which  very  soon  changed  the  force  and  frequency 
of  my  pulse,  completely  removing  all  nausea  and  pain.  In  the  evening, 
through  mistake,  I  got  a  glass  of  lemonade  instead  of  the  proper  dose,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  the  pain  began  to  return,  pulse  increased.  At  nine  in 
the  evening  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  proper  dose  taken,  and  after 
passing  a  comfortable  night,  I  awoke  in  the  morning  in  a  perfect  Elysium ; 
pain  all  gone  and  soreness  of  the  joints  much  improved.  I  continued  to 
Cake  one  ounce  of  the  lemon  juice  once  in  six  hours  three  days  only,  and 
no  other  medicine  except  one  dose  of  castor  oil,  April  2d,  and  am  now  able, 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  dose  of  lemon  juice,  to  go  out  to  my 
ofiice^  and  could  ride  if  it  were  necessary. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  fallacious  to  conclude  that  the  result  of  one  case 
ean  safely  be  taken  as  a  cnterion  by  which  to  judge  of,  or  treat  any  disease, 
especially  one  so  capricious  in  its  nature  as  rheumatism  ;  but  my  case  af- 
fords a  notable  example  of  cure  ;  an  unusual  rapidity  and  early  relief  from 
pain,  such  as  I  have  seldom  or  never  witnessed  in  any  case  of  this,  to  my 
mind,  worst  of  all  diseases.  I  confess  I  am  utterly  ignorant  of  the  modtis 
operandi  of  lemon  juice  on  the  human  system,  whether  or  not  it  acts  by 
eliminating  morbid  matter  by  the  kidneys,  as  Dr.  Rees  tells  us,  seconded 
by  Golding  Bird,  who  maintains  that  by  giving  citrate  of  potash,  lemon 
juice,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  we  remove  at  once  from  the  blood,  by  the  kid- 
neys, a  materies  morhiy  by  increasing  the  blood's  alkalinity,  I  cannot  telL 
These  are  matters  too  philosophical  for  my  pen,  so  I  must  be  content  to 
give  the  medicine  a  fair  trial,  and  judge  from  the  results  of  observation. 

Yonrs, 
Meredith  Bridge,  April  8,  1851.  GEO.  W.  GARLAND. 
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[Duriiig  tbe  last  two  monthsi  acute  rheomatiBm  has  been  lomewbai  prer* 
alent  in  our  vicinity,  but  we  have  not  resorted  to  tbe  use  of  lemon  juioey 
because,  where  exposure  has  been  properly  guarded  against,  we  have  had 
good  success  with  the  use  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  combined  with  morphia, 
the  bowels  being  at  first  properly  evacuated.  When  the  acute  pain  has 
disappeared  under  this  treatment,  and  it  has  usually  been  in  two  or  three 
days,  we  have  given  full  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  three  or  four  timet 
a  day,  which  rapidly  removes  the  soreness  and  swelling  of  the  joints ;  and 
we  continue  its  use  in  diminished  quantities  for  two  or  three  days  aflter  these 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  one  case  we  met  with  a  curious  aed- 
dent  The  patient  had  so  much  improved  thai  in  the  morning  we  ordered 
the  usual  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  the  evening  we  received  a  mes- 
sage to  visit  her  again,  for  she  was  suffering  intensely.  We  found  her  cov- 
ered from  head  to  foot  with  the  wheals  of  Urticaria.  Althou^  aware  that 
some  authors,  Wood  among  others,  consider  this  to  be  occasionally  one  of 
the  protean  forms  of  rheumatism,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  case 
it  was  owing  to  the  medicine.  After  a  mild  purgative  it  disappeared,  hot 
on  giving  another  dose  of  the  iodide  two  days  aftenrard,  it  again  broke  oat 
We  could  not  persuade  the  patient  to  submit  to  another  triid.  We  should 
be  glad  to  learn  from^  qiembers  of  the  profession  ui  different  parts  of  the 
State  what  is  their  usual  treatment  of  this  disease.^-.K2.] 


"  MYSTERIOUS  KNOCKINGS." 

[For  the  N.  H.  Joamal  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  fully  coincide  with  the  remarks  and  the  quotations  in  the  last 
number  of  your  Journal  in  regard  to  the  so  called  ^  Spiritual  Knockings," 
and  the  duty  of  physicians  respecting  such  impostures.  Medical  men,  ce^ 
tainly,  possess  qualifications  for  detecting  the  sources  of  such  phenomena 
which  no  other  class  of  men  do ;  and  in  view  of  the  sad  consequences  of  a 
belief  in  spiritual  communications  thus  made,  in  unhinging  the  mind,  even 
to  the  production  of  insanity,  and  "begetting  a  disbelief  in  revelation,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  physician  to  let  his  influence  against  this  delusion  be  feit 
so  far  as  he  may. 

Drs.  Lee,  Flint  and  Coventry  have  done  the  community  great  service  in 
merely  establishing  the  fapt  that  sounds  apparently  iderUiccd  with  those  at* 
tending  the  presence  of  the  Rochester  ladies — Mrs.  Fish  and  Miss  Fox,  her 
sister — can  be  produced  by  certain  motions  of  the  knee  and  several  other 
jmnts,  by  different  persons.     And  it  would  seem  that  even  the  most  infiita- 
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ated  would  recognise  in  tliis  fad  tbe  extreme  probahiUtifj  at  least,  that  IiGbs 
Fox  produces  the  same  sound  in  a  similar  manner.  In  addition  to  this 
probabilitj,  we  however  have  the  positive  assertion  of  Dr.  Lee  that  he  dis" 
tinctlif  feU  the  outward  motion  of  the  tibia  at  the  knee-joint,  at  the  moment 
the  somids  were  heard  while  his  hand  was  placed  thereon.  Miss  Fox  de- 
nies there  was  anj  motion  at  that  instant.  Of  course  she  would,  if  an  im- 
postor ;  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  a  probable  supposition.  If  she  is  not,  but 
10  merely  a  pctsnve  medium,  through  which  the  spirits  reveal  themselves  to 
other  favored  mortals,  the  intense  excitement  manifested  by  her  on  Dr.  Lee's 
announcing  that  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  joint,  would  seem  to  have  been  al- 
together uncalled  for.  Of  course,  the  '^  faithful"  will  not  believe  Dr.  Lee's 
assertion  on  this  point  But  those  who  know  him  will  think  his  testimony 
quite  as  reliable  as  that  of  the  two  females,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
oase.  But  his  medical  brethren,  to  none  of  whom  is  his  name  unfamiliar, 
will  entertain  no  doubts  of  his  veracity.  The  ^faithful"  will  doubtless  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Fish's  assertion  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  she  distinctly  heard 
ten  raps  while  Dr.  Lee  was  holding  her  sister's  knees ;  while  medical  men, 
not  thoroughly  tinctured  with  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  will  rather  credit 
Dr.  Lee's  statement  that  only  two  feeble  raps  were  heard,  and  those  while 
he  was  relaxing  his  grasp. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  ladies,  subsequently  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Lee  and  his  oolleagnes,  thought  it  fit  to  change  the  previous  character  of 
their  performances,  and  introduce  a  pretended  clairvoyant  to  tee  thb  spirits 
as  they  entered  the  room,  and  describe  them  for  the  edification  of  those 
present,  is  quite  consistent  with  a  consciousness  on  their  part  that,  without 
some  new  arrangements  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  deception, 

"  Othello's  occapation^fl  gone." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  helievinff"  would  only  see  in  this  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  previous  notions ;  one  humbug  being  called  in  to  the  support 
of  another.  We  wonder  not  that  those  who  believe  in  clairvoyance  also 
believe  in  the  spiritual  character  of  these  knockings.  They  are  indeed  cog^ 
note  delusions,  and  never  appear  so  amiable  as  when  thus  sustaining  each 
other  in  their  infirmities.  It  is  not  a  recent  discovery  that  a  falsehood,  when 
questioned,  can  be  temporarily  sustained  only  by  another  falsehood  to  back 
it  up,  though  both  must  in  time  fall  to  the  ground.  We  therefore  do  not 
marvel  that  Sunderland  and  other  mesmerizers  patronize  both  the  rappings 
and  clairvoyance ;  whether  they  are  believers  in  either,  is  quite  another  thing. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  concerned  in  these  matters — the  dupes  and 
the  deceivers. 

The  present  position  of  Miss  Fox  before  the  community,  is  one  which 
need  not  give  her  the  least  embarrassment,  if  sne  is  not  the  producer  of 
the  rappings  herself.  It  is  merely  afiirmed  that  they  are  produced  by  mo* 
tions  of  her  own  knee  joints,  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  and  it  is  the  easiest 
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thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  demonstrate  the  entire  fiJaehood  of  this  assertion, 
if  it  be  false. 

We  therefore  call  upon  Miss  Fox,  as  a  lady  now  resting  under  false  im- 
putations, to  give  a  performance  with  the  knees  uncovered,  in  the  presence 
of  a  committee  of  intelligent  ladies,  not  all  selected  by  herself,  who  can  thus 
at  once  settle  the  question  whether  Miss  Fox  is  maligned  or  not ;  and  we 
would  respectfully  inquire  of  her  and  her  friends  if  she  can  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  such  a  proposal.  Dr.  Lee  also  has  a  right  to  demand  this  test  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertions.     We  wait  to  see  if  it  is  submitted  to. 

But  to  return  to  the  rappings  themselves.  A  difficulty  has  been  felt  in 
deciding  what  muscles  produced  the  oxUward  displacement  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia  in  Dr.  Lee's  case,  (Mrs.  P.,  of  Buffalo,)  and  Miss  Fox  also.  £ 
am  myself  of  opinion  that  this  motion  is  produced  by  none  other  than  the 
adductors  of  the  thigh — ^they  suddenly  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone inwards,  thus  causing  an  apparent  motion  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
outwards.  Their  situation  and  great  power  would  doubtless  enable  them  to 
accomplish  this,  provided  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  be  sufficiently  relaxed. 
And  my  principal  object  in  this  communication  is  to  make  this  suggestion  to 
the  profession,  in  order  that,  if  any  new  cases  occur  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  action  of  this  set  of  muscles. 

I  would  add  that  I  have  just  seen  a  person  who  can  produce  soands  at 
his  ankle  joint,  as  loud  as  the  Rochester  knockings  usually  are,  as  I  am  as- 
sured by  Dr.  Lee,  by  the  contraction  of  the  peroneus  brevis  muscle  of  the 
right  leg ;  the  sound  being  elicited  by  the  sodden  slipping  of  a  sesamoid 
bone  in  its  tendon,  upon  the  groove  in  the  os  calcis  in  which  it  glides.  It 
being  understood  that  Dr.  Lee  was  about  to  give  a  lecture  on  this  subject^ 
this  man  ^me  in  fi:om  a  neighboring  town,  and  volunteered  to  perform  on 
the  occasion.  I  doubt  not  many  similar  cases  will  be  met  with,  now  that 
attention  is  directed  to  this  subject,  and  hope  that  medical  men  will  give  to 
them  that  attention  which  the  stupendous  imposture  which  such  sounds  have 
been  the  means  of  sustaining,  at  present  seems  to  require  at  their  hands. 

Brunswick,  Me.,  April  8, 1851.  E.  R.  PEASLEE. 

[We  append  the  following  account  of  the  finale  of  the  Rochester  per- 
formers in  BuffiEilo,  as  we  find  it  in  the  April  number  of  the  Medical  Jour- 
nal, published  in  that  city. — Ed,] 

<'  They  continued  to  hold  daily  and  nightly  soirees,  which  were  well  patron- 
ized, until  the  25th  ult,  when  they  rather  suddenly  took  their  departure  for 
parts  unknown.  Shortly  after  the  secret  of  the  knockings  was  announced, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  performances.  The  knockings  now  became  a  sec- 
ondary matter,  and  the  "  spirits*'  were  pleased  to  ring  bells,  gongs,  play  on 
the  banjo,  kick  tables,  chairs,  &c.,  to  select  and  admiring  audiences. 

The  rappers  were,  of  course,  well  enough  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
exposition,  although  their  disciples  were  in  no  wise  convinced,  and,  hence, 
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the  addition  of  fresh  novelties  to  keep  ap  the  attraction.    The  phyneaH  mcaiP' 

tfestoHanSj  as  currently  related,  with  the  exaggerations  usual  in  such  cases^ 
seemed  to  be  very  clever  juggleries  superadded  to  the  knockings.  But  their 
marvellous  character  is  lessened  in  no  small  measure  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  took  place.  The  bells,  gongs,  and  banjos,  were 
placed  under  a  table,  the  "  mediums'*  and  the  company  around  the  table,  the 
arms  of  the  latter  resting  upon  the  table,  and  their  feet  beneath  the  chairs^ 
on  which  they  were  seated.  Their  position  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  one 
from  looking  beneath  the  table,  or  making  explorations  with  the  feet.  A  vio- 
lation of  these  rules  led  to  expulsion  from  the  room,  as  was  the  case  with  a 
young  gentleman  who,  not  satisfied  that  by  carrying  his  feet  under  the  table 
he  should  come  in  contact  with  spirits  in  visible  shapes^  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  avows  that  he  caught  between  his  knees  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
rappers !  We  have  not  personally  witnessed  these  fooleries,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  assume  to  say  dogmatically  how  they  were  done.  But  we  fancy 
they  are  susceptible  of  as  simple  an  explanation  as  the  knockings.  "With 
the  latter  it  is  evident  they  have  no  necessary  connection.  If  the  "  spirits'' 
will  ring  bells,  &c.,  provided  the  mediums  are  separated  from  the  space  bek- 
neath  the  table  where  the  bells,  &c.  are  placed,  by  a  wooden  partition  reach^ 
ing  from  the  floor  high  enough  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  nether  ex- 
tremities taking  any  inelegant  positions,  we  will  confess  that  we  have  guessed 
wrongly  respecting  the  instruments  displayed  in  these  feats  of  legerde-piedg** 


EMPYEMA, 

WITH  A  CASE  OF  PARACENTESIS  THORACIS. 
BY  EDWARD  H.  PARKER,  M.  D.,  CONCORD. 

The  pouring  oat  of  fluids  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  chest  is  a  matter 
00  serious  in  its  nature  as  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  most  skilful 
physicians.  The  organs  contained  in  the  thorax,  vitally  important  as  they 
are,  bear  but  little  interference  with  their  functions  before  manifesting  it  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  whole  system.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
one  of  these  collections,  that  of  pus  within  the  pleural  cavity,  partly  be- 
cause certain  cases  have  recently  been  observed  by  me  in  my  own  practice 
as  well  as  that  of  others ;  and  partly  because  I  believe  that  in  some  points 
there  is  an  erroneousness  in  the  general  ideas  entertained  upon  the  snbjecl, 
as  there  certainly  is  in  the  descriptions  given  by  some  authorities^ 

Empyema  is  the  name  given  to  collections  of  pus  within  the  pleural  sac 
Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  article  upon  this  disease  in  Tweedie's  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  say.4  that  nosologists  use  the  term  to  designate  this 
pathological  state,  but  that  it  is  *^  generally  used  without  any  reference  to 
the  puriform  character  of  the  effusion,"  and  continues ;  '^  when  effusion  into 
the  thorax  takes  place  in  an  individual  of  a  dropsical  diathesis,  and  seema 
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to  result  from  an  obstnictioo  to  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent 
dation  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  rather  than  from  any  irritation  of  the 
secreting  surface,  the  disease  is  denominated  hydrotharaxr  But  few  an* 
thors  allow  this  general  use  of  the  word,  and  these  apparently  in  imitation 
of  the  example  of  Dr.  Townsend.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of 
such  authority  should  haye  aided  in  producing  confusion,  and  in  giving 
vagueness  to  any  medical  term.  Though  by  this  definition  the  term  hffdrO' 
thorax  is  made  more  specific,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  wrong  division  as  respects 
the  .  treatment,  at  least.  If  the  pleural  sac  contains  a  quantity  of  serous 
fluid,  the  means  used  for  its  removal  must  be,  in  general,  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  effusion.  This  is  true  if  the  fluid  is  a  simple  senraiy 
or  if  it  contains  organizable  lymph,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  it  to 
resemble  pus  in  its  color  and  consistence.  In  all  these  cases  the  lymph  may 
become  organized,  constituting  a  false  membrane,  and  the  serum  may  be 
absorbed.  But  the  moment  that  pus  is  eflused  the  state  of  the  case  is  en* 
tirely  changed.  With  due  deference  to  those  who  entertain  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, I  feel  very  confident  that  real  pus  is  not  absorbed  as  pus,  or  organized. 
The  question  becomes,  then,  at  once  entirely  diflerent  in  its  nature,  looking 
forward  as  it  does  to  entirely  diflerent  modes  of  evacuation  of  the  fluid. 

The  sources  from  which  pus  may  be  eflused  into  the  pleural  sac  are  the 
surfaces  of  false  membrane  formed  by  the  exudation  of  lymph,  consequent 
on  pleuritis ;  from  the  discharge  of  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  other  of  the 
viscera,  as  the  liver ;  or  from  abscesses  in  the  walls  of  the  chest»  when  they 
are  not  allowed  an  external  opening.  By  all  of  these  circumstances  the 
treatment,  especially  the  surgical  treatment,  is  modifled. 

Agaiu,  the  pus  may  be  poured  into  the  general  sac  of  the  pleura,  or  it 
may  be  limited  in  its  extent.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  and  still 
it  is  rarely  mentioned,  especially  in  elemental  works.  Certainly  it  is  not 
so  much  insisted  upon  as  I  believe  its  importance  demands.  How  it  is  that 
a  collection  of  pus  should  be  localized  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the 
general  pleural  sac,  is  not  easily  explained.  Adhesions  of  old  standing 
would  undoubtedly  accomplish  this,  if  they  chanced  to  form  a  complete  sep- 
tum. But  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  this  is  usually  the  case.  It 
may  be  that  while  the  pleural  surfaces  are  covered  with  lymph,  from  some 
accidental  circumstances  of  position,  certain  portions  would  adhere,  while 
from  the  greater  abundance  of  serum  bathing  other  portions,  adhesion  is 
prevented  ,till,  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  pus  is  at  length  secreted.  Or 
it  may  be,  that,  after  complete  adhesion,  portions  may,  from  circumstances 
of  greater  inflammation,  again  separate,  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized membrane  being  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be  the  pathological 
explanation,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 

I  very  well  recoUect  the  first  demonstration  with  which  I  ever  met  of 
this  peculiar  condition.  In  connection  with  the  other  assistants  of  the  hos- 
pital in  which  I  was  serving,  I  was  making  an  examination  of  the  body  of 
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a  woman  who  died  suddenly  while  sniTering  from  acate  nephritis.  On  ex- 
amining the  thorax  we  found  upon  the  left  side  marks  of  severe  pleurisy, 
and  a  fake  membrane  of  unusual  thickness  upon  the  thoracic  pleura.  While 
attempting  to  dissect  off  this  adventitious  membrane,  the  scalpel  unexpect> 
edlj  cut  into  a  cavity  containing  healthy  pus.  On  careful  examination,  this 
was  found  to  be  enclosed  in  the  thickened  membrane,  the  cavity  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  contain  three  or  four  fluid  ounces,  and  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  lung.  How  long  this  state  of  things  had  continued 
oould  not  be  told,  for  from  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  patient  the  ne- 
phritis had  attracted  all  our  attention. 

When  the  pus  is  contained  in  the  general  sac  of  the  pleura,  the  means  of 
detecting  it  are  the  same  as  when  any  other  fluid  is  thus  contained.  Per- 
cussion, with  the  variation  consequent  on  a  change  of  position,  the  impededi 
respiration,  sometimes  perceptible  fluctuation,  the  increase  of  the  affected 
side  shown  by  mensuration,  the  prominence  of  the  intercostal  spaces ;  all 
are  common  to  hydrothorax  and  empyema.  To  aid  the  differential  diagno- 
sis between  the  two,  we  have  the  history  of  the  case,  chills,  emaciation  when 
pus  has  been  discharged  for  a  long  time,  and  the  oedema  of  the  affected  side. 
But  none  of  these  are  positive  signs.  In  fact  there  is  only  the  proof  of  the 
grooved  needle ;  or,  better,  the  exploring  trocar  which  is  decisive ;  and  this 
is  by  no  means  to  be  resorted  to  inconsiderately. 

But  there  are  some  particulars  with  regard  to  this  disease,  viewed  more 
especially  surgically,  which  I  can  most  easily  illustrate  by  reference  to  a 
case  which  has  recently  come  under  my  observation. 

April  16, 1850, 1  was  called  to  Warner  to  see  Mr.  Gilman  Sanborn,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Parsons  Whidden,  of  that  town.  The  following  is 
the  history  of  the  case  previous  to  the  time  at  which  I  saw  the  patient,  as  it 
is  kindly  furnished  to  me  ])y  Dr.  Whidden,  in  accordance  with  my  request 

^  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  would  say  that  I  unfortunately  kept  no  min- 
utes of  Mr.  Gilman  Sanborn's  case,  consequently  can  give  you  only  some 
scanty  outlines  of  his  peculiar  sickness. 

Was  called  to  see  Mr.  Sanborn,  Feb.  6, 1850.  Found  his  pulse  over  100 
and  very  strong,  face  flushed,  tongue  furred,  very  severe  pain  in  left  side, 
which  was  violently  increased  upon  every  attempt  to  fill  the  lungs,  and  un- 
able to  lie  down.*  Took  away  about  twenty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  left 
arm,  when  he  was  able  to  make  a  common  inspiration  with  comparative 
ease.    Left  some  cathartic,  with  the  usual  febrifuge  medicine. 

Called  the  next  day,  Feb.  7.  Found  the  pulse  about  the  same  as  to  fre- 
quencjy  but  somewhat  less  bounding.  Pain  in  side  returned  to  nearly  the 
severity  of  the  day  previous.  Took  from  the  same  arm  again  about  twenty 
ounces  of  blood.     Pain  now  considerably  mitigated,  and  the  patient  could 

*From  my  own  note  book  I  learn  that  Mr.  S.  had  been  laboring  under  the  pleurisy  for 
fonr  days  before  Dr.  W.  saw  him,  having  endured  the  pain  for  fear  that  if  the  aoctor  came 
he  woiud  bleed  him. 
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*  Ue^  with  considerable  ease,  in  a  horizontal  position.  From  this  time  until 
near  the  middle  of  March,  the  febrile  symptoms  remained  with  bat  little  ta- 
rlation ;  the  pnlse  ranging  from  ninety  to  one  hundred ;  tongue  being  furred, 
with  prostration  of  strength ;  and  a  harassing  cough,  with  but  little  expec- 
toration. The  treatment  during  this  time  consisted  in  keeping  the  bowels 
in  a  healthy  state,  together  with  those  remedies,  indicated  by  present  symp* 
toms.  Cupping,  mustard  poultices,  and  blisters  to  the  side,  composed  the 
local  treatment.  At  this  time,  the  pulse  fell  to  about  80,  with  corresponding 
diminution  of  fever ;  which  state  of  things,  howeyer,  remained  only  aboot 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  pulse  again  rose  to  about  100 ;  expectoratioa 
somewhat  increased,  great  prostration,  patient  could  not  be  raised  from  a 
horizontal  position.  Well  marked  symptoms  of  hectic  supervened,  while 
yet  a  full  inspiration  could  be  easily  effected,  and  no  particular  disease  of 
the  lungs  could  be  detected  by  percussion.  As  his  strength  seemed  rapidlj 
failing,  he  was  now  put  upon  a  course  of  tonics,  bark  and  wine,  acidulated 
solution  of  quinine,  (&c.,  &c.  Notwithstanding  his  strength  was  somewhat 
sustained,  the  afternoon,  regular,  hectic  flush  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent. 

The  last  of  March  and  first  of  April,  his  symptoms  anthorized  the  opin- 
ion that  there  must  be  a  large  collection  of  pus  somewhere.  The  compar- 
ative healthy  condition  of  the  lungs  precluded  the  idea  of  its  being  located 
in  those  organs ;  while  the  previous  inflammation  of  the  left  side  suggested 
the  probability  that  a  large  collection  of  pus  was  situated  exterior  to  tbe 
lungs,  and  would  admit  of  an  external  opening.'' 

I  continue  from  my  own  notes.  Found  Mr.  S.  much  emaciated  and  fee- 
ble, the  pulse  being  about  100.  His  courage  is  good,  and  he  says  he  shall 
yet  get  well.  Within  five  days  he  has  at  three  different  times  spit  up  about 
half  a  pint  of  pus  in  a  little  while,  and  his  sputa  constantly  contain  more 
or  less  of  it  Yesterday  Dr.  W.  thought  he  perceived  fiuctuation  somewhat 
deep  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  of  the  left  side,  near  their  angle,  and 
for  this  reason  desired  council.  On  examination  I  found  the  right  long 
healthy.  Over  the  left  lung  there  was  marked  dulness  on  percussion,  still 
it  was  easy  to  hear  bronchial  respiration,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  it,  and  something  of  the  vesicular  murmur.  There  was  tenderness 
on  pressure  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis,  but  a  full  inspiration  gave  no  pain. 
Matter  seemed  to  be  pointing  at  the  place  above  spoken  of,  and  at  the  depA 
of  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  Dulness  on  percussion  was  most  marked 
about  the  middle  of  the  lung.  Upon  raising  the  patient,  it  did  not  subside 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  in  fact,  there  were  none  of  the  signs  of  fluid 
changing  its  place  with  a  change  of  position. 

In  consultation  we  decided  to  operate.  The  danger  of  the  operation,  and 
the  danger  of  allowing  liim  to  remain  as  he  was,  were  fully  stated  to  the 
patient,  and  he  submitted  to  the  operation,  in  accordance  with  our  advioe. 
To  guard  against  the  serious  accidents  which  have  sometimes  arisen  in  per- 
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fomung  paraeenteflifl  thonds,  when  the  diagnosis  was  incorrect,  I  preferred ' 
first  to  make  myself  sure  that  we  were  right,  by  using  the  exploring  trocar 
and  canula.  Upon  withdrawing  the  trocar,  drops  of  pus  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canula.  I  then  withdrew  the  canula,  and  with  a  bistoury 
made  a  tunnel  shaped  openbg,  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long  at  its  mouth. 
Pus  was  rapidly  discharged,  and  yet  more  freely  when  he  turned  upon  his 
back. 

9,  P.  M.  Three  hours  after  the  operation.  The  patient  was  much  ex- 
hausted and  depressed.  He  said  the  opemtion  would  kill  him.  He  was 
moved  on  a  sheet,  his  bed  cooled  and  made  up.  I  introduced  a  tent  into  the 
wound,  ordered  the  poultice  to  be  applied,  and  stimulants  to  be  given  freely 
during  the  night.    If  he  appeared  to  faU,  they  were  to  call  us. 

8,  A.  M.,  17  th.  We  were  not  disturbed  last  night.  The  patient  was 
asleep  when  we  went  in,  but  as  I  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  the  next 
train,  we  woke  him.  He  said  he  rested  pretty  welL  His  pulse,  which  rose 
immediately  afler  the  operation,  was  a  little  slower  than  before  it.  In  his 
movements  during  the  night,  the  tent  came  out,  but  the  pus  has  continued 
to  be  discharged,  the  attendants  thought  in  all  about  half  a  pint  His  cour- 
age had  returned.  I  suggested  support  by  stimulants  and  good  diet,  bat 
subsequently  advised  Dr.  W.  to  use  the  cod  liver  oil. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Whidden's  report  of  the  termination  of  the  case : 

'^  The  discharge  was  abundant.  It  was  estimated  that  a  gallon  escaped 
the  first  twenty-four  hours.  His  strength  failed  rapidly  while  under  a  course 
of  the  usual  tonics,  but  yon  suggested  the  cod  liver  oil,  which  proved  highly 
Talnable,  and  without  which  I  doubt  if  his  life  could  have  been  saved. 

This  opening  continued  to  discharge  until  about  the  8th  of  May,  at  which 
time  he  could  sit  up  half  of  the  day,  when  it  altogether  ceased  discharging, 
and  on  the  10th  of  May  I  made  another  incision,  two  ribs  lower,  and  elTect- 
ed  another  copious  discharge.  About  a  week  later,  that  also  ceased  to  dis- 
eharge,  immediately  upon  which  he  commenced  expectorating  copiously, 
purulent  matter,  precisely  of  the  same  appearance  and  odor*  of  what  dis- 
charged from  the  woands. 

This  gradually  became  less  and  less,  until  at  the  end  of  about  three  or 
four  weeks,  it  totally  disappeared.  And  for  the  last  two  weeks  his  strength 
had  so  far  returned  that  he  had  been  able  to  visit  his  store  and  give  more  or 
less  attention  to  his  pecuniary  affairs." 

I  confess  that  this  happy  termination  I  hardly  dared  hope  for  when  I  op- 
erated. As  to  the  amount  of  the  discharge,  I  apprehend  it  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  quantity  stated,  for  attendants  almost  invariably  over-estimate 
tkoBf  as  they  do  blood.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  cod 
liver  oil  alone  enabled  him  to  endure  the  drain  upon  his  constitution  while 
go  much  reduced.    Nothing  that  I  have  ever  used  seems  to  answer  so  well 

*  The  odor  was  never  offensiTe. 
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in  all  cases  where  firom  abscesses  or  suppurating  wounds  lai^e  quantities  of 
pus  are  eonstanlJj  being  discharged — producing  their  usual  exhanstkm. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  mode  of  its  action. 

I  have  above  said  that  this  case  was  introduced  io  illustrate  certain  points 
more  easily.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at 
when  patients,  laboring  under  empyema,  discharge  pus  by  the  mouth.  This 
has  usually  been  said  to  show  that  a  communication  is  established  by  peiib- 
ration  between  the  cavity  containing  the  pus  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  In 
Mr.  Sanborn's  case  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  operation  was  that  this  was 
his  condition.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  Dr.  W.  said  that,  though  there  had 
been  a  large  discharge  of  pus  by  the  mouth  since  he  discovered  the  point* 
ing,  he  could  not  perceive  that  the  pressure  upon  this  place  was  at  all  dimin- 
ished. This  I  apprehend  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  fluid  had  been 
drawn  firom  the  same  sac.  I  then  supposed  there  might  be  two  sacs,  one 
discharging  by  the  mouth,  and  the  other  pointing  in  the  back.  This,  how- 
ever, was  merely  supposition,  for  no  other  sac  could  be  detected.  I  appre- 
hend that  this  opinion  was  erroneous. 

A  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age  died  at  the  hospital  of  the  Boston 
House  of  Industry  three  years  ago,  whose  case  interested  every  medical 
man  who  visited  her.  I  saw  her  at  intervals,  I  should  think,  for  six  months, 
and,  though  I  have  no  notes  of  the  case,  the  fact  at  present  of  importance, 
is  entirely  firesh  in  my  memory.  Some  time  before  her  admission  to  the 
hospital,  I  think  afi;er  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  pus  formed  in  the  thorax,  and 
made  for  itself  a  place  of  discharge  in  the  axilla.  This  opening  remained 
till  the  time  of  her  death,  and  the  following  phenomenon  was  repeatedly 
observed.  If  at  any  time  the  discharge  from  the  opening  ceased, — and  it 
often  did — the  patient  at  once  began  to  spit  up  pus  of  the  same  consistence, 
and  of  the  same  offensive  odor.  It  was  very  generally  expressed  as  the 
opinion  of  those  who  saw  her,  that  there  was  a  communication  with  the  cav* 
ity  of  the  pleura  by  perforation  of  the  lung  as  well  as  of  the  thoracic  pan- 
etes ;  and  that  when  from  any  cause  the  fluid  escaped  in  one  direction, 
there  was  no  discharge  in  the  other.  I  was  present  at  the  post  mortem  ex- 
amination, which  was  carefully  conducted,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished 
when  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  detect  any  perforation  of  the  lung. 
Upon  inflating  it,  it  filled  unusually  well,  considering  the  length  of  time  it 
had  been  compressed,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  escape  of  air.  A  gen- 
tleman who  was  present,  a  man  of  some  eminence  as  a  pathologist,  remark- 
ed that  from  his  observation  of  cases  somewhat  similar,  he  was  led  to  think 
that  the  explanation  in  this  case  was  that  there  was  a  degree  of  compensa- 
tion established  between  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac,  and  the  mucoas 
membrane  of  the  bronchi ;  so  that  when  from  any  cause,  one  ceased  to  se- 
crete pus,  the  other  inmiediately  conunenced.    In  this  way  all  the  phenom- 

ena  could  be  accounted  for,  and  I  confess  I  know  of  no  other.    The  explsn- 

• 

ation  was  new^  and  to  me  striking.    When,  however,  the  resemblances  in 
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the  characteristics  of  pjogenic  and  proper  mucous  membranes  are  taken 
into  consideration ;  when  the  facility  with  which  mucous  membranes  secrete 
pus,  and  the  compensation  which  we  often  find  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  fistulas  in  ano,  as  to  the  secretion,  are  re- 
membered ;  and  other  similar  instances  of  metastasis  are  borne  in  mind,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  at  least  a  plausihility  in  this  suggestion.  I  should 
Ihen  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  the  pus  discharged  by  the  mouth 
came  not  from  an  abscess,  but  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi. 

The  prognosis,  in  a  case  of  paracentesis  thoracis  for  empyema  must  plainly 
depend  very  much  upon  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  secretion  of  pus. 
But  it  also  depends  yery  much  upon  the  position  of  the  fluid  as  to  limita* 
tion  by  false  membrane,  and  upon  the  fact  of  its  pointing  or  not.^  In  such 
a  case  as  that  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  where  "  the  operation  of  ne- 
cessity" is  performed,  the  prognosis  is  far  more  favorable  than  where  it  is 
the  '^  operation  of  election"  that  is  had  recourse  to.  In  fact,  in  the  former 
case,  we  are  but  following  out  the  indications  of  nature,  always  safe  and  al- 
ways desirable ;  in  the  other  we  attempt  to  direct  nature,  and  though  the  at- 
tempt is  often  justifiable,  it  is  much  less  likely  to  be  stuicess/td. 

I  have  spoken  of  using  the  exploring  trocar.  This  instrument  is  prefer- 
red by  me  to  the  grooved  needle,  because  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  trou- 
bled in  using  the  needle  by  the  surrounding  parts  crowding  into  the  groove, 
and  thus  preventing  a  full  and  fair  passage  for  any  fluid  which  I  might  wish 
to  examine.  On  the  other  hand,  on  withdrawing  the  trocar,  the  canula 
gives  passage  to  any  fluid  contained  in  the  tumor  which  is  explored,  and  you 
are  sure  that  it  comes  from  no  other  place.  The  instrument  which  I  use  is 
of  Charriere's  manufacture,  and  of  the  size  of  a  large  knitting  needle,  thus 
making  a  wound  but  little  larger  than  the  grooved  needle.  With  it,  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  valvular  opening  and  entirely  to  control  the  entrance  of  air, 
that  it  is  especially  useful  in  examining  fluids  in  the  pleura.  By  no  means 
however,  would  I  approve  of  thrusting  it  into  the  side  of  every  person  who 
is  suspected  to  be  laboring  under  empyema. 


A  CASE  OF  DOUBLE  OVARIAN  DROPSY ; 

BOTH  OVARIES  SUCCESSFULLY  REMOVED  BY  THE  LARGE  PERITONEAL  SECTION. 

BY  E.  R.  PEASLEE,  A.  M.,  H.  D. 

Miss  Sarah  N.  G ,  of  West  Claremont,  N.  H.,  aet  25,  black  hair 

and  eyes,  delicate  development,  but  not  fragile — ^a  young  lady  of  intellect  and 
refinement — ^first  consulted  me  on  the  6th  Sept,  1850.  She  had  first  dis- 
covered a  tomor  extending  half  way  £rom  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  um- 
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bilioas,  and  precisely  on  the  middle  line,  in  June,  1849,  or  about  fifteen 
months  ago.  It  was  then,  perhaps,  three  inches  in  diameter,  verj  movable, 
aad  apparently  of  a  spherical  figure.  Its  size  became  doubled,  she  tliinks, 
within  six  months  afterwards,  and  has  been  still  more  rapidly  increasing  since. 
It  lias  never  been  painful  at  all,  nor  tender  on  pressure,  up  to  the  present 
time.  A  disagreeable  sensation  of  tension  alone  has  been  felt,  and  this  only 
for  the  last  few  months.  She  has  never,  at  any  former  period,  had  any  pain 
in  either  iliac  or  inguinal  region ;  nor  any  other  symptom  of  infiammation,or 
even  irritation,  of  either  ovary.  Menstruation  has  been  regular  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  there  has  never  been  any  leucorrhoeal  discharged.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  till  since  she  com- 
menced the  use  of  drastic  cathartics ;  and  her  present  emaciation,  weakness, 
pallor,  and  loss  of  appetite,  she  attributes  mainly  to  them.  During  the  last 
few  months,  she  hais,  in  addition  to  hydragogue  carthartics,  made  trial  of  dia- 
retics,  and  iodine  ointment,  but  with  no  perceptible  benefit.  Her  appetite 
is  still  poor,  though  all  medication  has  been  suspended  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
She  is  not  yet  troubled  with  either  dyspnoea  or  nausea  from  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor. 

Aa  several  distinguished  physicians  had  been  either  doubtful  or  inoorreci 
in  their  diagnosis  of  Miss  G.'s  case,  I  shall  be  the  more  explicit  in  regard 
to  the  examination  made  to  establish  it — ^the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
having  been  already  indicated. 

The  abdomen  is  very  prominent ;  its  circumference  being  thirty-nine  inches 
above  the  hips,  and  forty-one  inches  around  and  across  them.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  regular,  except  that  the  lei^  side,  from  the  spine  to  the  linea  alba, 
measures  three  quarters  of  an  inch  more  than  the  right.  It  rises  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  fluctutation  is  detectable  in  every 
part  of  it  The  abdominal  walls  are  very  tense,  and  not  yet  at  all  penduloos. 
The  skin  even,  is  so  tense  as  not  to  allow  of  any  motion.  No  tympanitie 
floond  is  elicited  by  percussion,  except  over  the  epigastrium ;  and  whether 
the  patient  is  sitting,  standing,  or  lying  in  varied  positions,  no  apparent  effect 
is  produced  on  the  fluctuation,  the  sound  on  percussion,  nor  the  position  of 
the  enlargement  itself. 

A  tumor  is  felt,  per  vagtnamy  in  the  region  of  the  left  ovary,  aroond 
which  (and  also  obscurely  within  it,)  fluctuation  is  apparent  on  percussing 
the  abdomen  externally ;  though,  as  a  whole,  it  appears  lobulated  and  quite 
resistant.  The  finger  can  reach  only  a  portion  of  it,  perhaps  as  large  as  a 
hen's  egg. 

This  tumor  is  also  felt  per  rectum^  and  most  extensively  to  the  lef^  of  the 
uterus ;  the  latter  being  slightly  retroverted,  but  not  inclined  to  either  side. 
This  aspect  of  the  tumor  seemed  entirely  solid,  and  not  manifesting  the 
least  fluctuation.  It  can  be  slightly  elevated  on  the  tip  of  the  finger ;  bat 
whether  from  the  yielding  of  the  attachments,  or  of  its  walls,  I  cannot  de- 
termine. 

JXagnosis. — An  ovauian  tumor,  probably  originating  from  the  lefk  side; 
the  fluid  being  contained  in  a  large  sac  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the 
tumor ;  and  the  more  solid  portion,  felt  per  vaginam,  being  a  mass  of  smaU^ 
sacs  connected  with  the  latter  and  containing  each  so  small  a  quantity  of 
fluid  as  to  admit  of  only  an  obscure  fluctuation. 

Advised  that  the  patient  be  tapped  without  delay,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  fluid  was  principally  contained  in  a  singe  lai^  sac,  aa  i^pc^'^ 
to  be  the  case — ^how  large  the  solid  part  of  the  tumor  might  be;  whether 
the  diseased  mass  had  become  adherent  to  the  sarroonding  parts  and  org^os; 
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and  all  other  facto  bearing  on  the  qneation  of  removal  of  the  mass  bj  the 
large  peritoneal  section — ^this  operation  having  been  previonsly  suggested 
and  explained  to  the  patient  before  she  consulted  me. 

Sept.  11th,  (five  days  afterwards,)  Dr.  E.  E.  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  Vt, 
tapped  the  patient,  and  obtained  26  lbs.  of  a  thick  fluid  of  a  brown  color, 
(specific  gravity  1026,)  with  flakes  floating  in  it  so  large  as  to  obstruct  a 
canula  of  the  common  size.  An  apparently  solid  tumor  at  once  became 
prominent  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  ito 
vertical  dimensions,  and  four  inches  in  its  transverse  at  its  upper  part  by  five 
inches  at  the  lowest.  It  seemed  perfectly  movable,  and  non-adherent  to  any 
contiguous  part. 

The  patient  was  at  once  relieved.  She  came  down  stairs  the  morning 
after.  Her  appetite  at  once  returned ;  the  kidneys  began  immediately  to 
act  copiously,  and  so  continued  for  a  week.  Still,  Dr  Phelps  found  on  the 
15th,  that  the  sac  was  rapidly  filling  again. 

I  again  saw  the  patient  on  the  17th,  (six  days  after  the  tapping,)  with  Dr. 
S.  G.  Jarvis,  her  attending  physician,  and  Dr.  Phelps.  She  had  sat  up  all 
day  as  well  as  yesterday,  and  appeared  much  better  in  countenance  than 
when  I  saw  her  on  the  6th ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  had  accumulated 
since  the  11th. 

Examination, — ^Abdomen  quite  lax,  and  fluctuation  everywhere  apparent, 
except  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  and  thence  foward  to  a  line  from  the  sev- 
enth left  costal  cartilage  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 
No  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion,  except  over  the  upper  part  of  the  as** 
cending  and  right  half  of  the  transverse  colon ;  though,  while  the  patient 
site  erect,  it  extends  across  the  epigastrium.  Circumference  to-day  above 
the  hips,  while  erect,  is  thirty-three  inches;  around  the  hips,  thirty-five 
inches.  Distance  across  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the 
other,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches. 

The  solid  tumor,  so  prominent  immediately  after  the  tapping,  is  far  less 
so  now.  It  is  found  to  extend  from  the  level  of  the  left  crista  ilii  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  is  not  movable  to  any  considerable  extent ;  is 
not  tender  nor  even  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  presents  a  distinct  elevation 
on  ito  anterior  face  half  as  large  as  a  hen's  ^^,  and  about  four  inches  from 
the  top;  probably  a  distinct  sac  full  of  fluid.  Its  position  is  nearly  vertical, 
and  it  can  be  ti*aced  downwards  about  seven  inches.  Its  other  dimensions 
appear  the  same  as  those  given  by  Dr.  Phelps  on  the  11th ;  but  the  accu 
mulation  of  fluid  since  then  renders  it  more  difficult  to  determined  ito  size 
with  accuracy. 

The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  now  movable  in  every  part,  and  there  is  no 
tenderness  on  pressure  anywhere,  except  at  two  pointo,  each  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  square,  viz.,  just  below  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  on  the 
right  side,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tenth  rib  on  the  left  side. 
This  did  not  appear  to  be  peritoneal  tenderness.  She  bias  had  no  pain  since 
the  tapping ;  no  unpleasant  sensation  indeed,  except  a  tired  feeling  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  which,  during  the  past  year,  she  has  oftentimes  experi- 
enced. I.  therefore,  discovered  no  proofs  of  adhesion  of  either  the  solid 
portion  of  the  sac,  now  perhaps  half  filled  with  fluid  again.  It  wap,  however, 
possible  that  the  latter  may  be  extensively'  adherent,  either  to  the  omentum 
majus,  or  the  peritoneum  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or  both.  The  mobility  of  the 
solid  portion,  after  tapping,  satisfied  Dr.  Phelps,  at  the  time,  that  this  part 
of  the  diseased  mass  could  not  be  adherent.  And  no  sign  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation has  hitherto  existed  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  adhesion  from  that 
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cause,  either  prior,  or  subsequent,  to  the  tapping.  And  previous  examina- 
tions, even  whether  external  or  internal,  have  never  produced  pain  at  the 
time  or  afterwards. 

Per  vaginam^  the  finger  feels  to-day  merely  a  tenseness  in  the  region  of 
the  left  ovary,  but  nothing  of  the  solid  tumor  detected  on  the  first  exami- 
nation, eleven  days  ago.  Nor  can  any  fluctuation  be  detected  in  this  direc- 
tion from  the  vagina  to-day. 

Per  rectum^  also,  I  can  detect  only  the  unyielding  band  in  the  position  of 
the  lefl  ovary  ;  no  fluctuation  or  tumor.  The  uterus  is  a  little  retroverted, 
but  lies  on  the  middle  line.  It  is  not  at  all  tender.  It  can  be  displaced  % 
little  to  the  left.,  but  not  towards  the  right  side. 

The  uterine  sound  entered  the  uterus  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  following 
the  middle  line  also ;  but  the  uterus  could  not  be  moved  perceptibly  upon  it 
It  produced  no  pain. 

On  passing  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  it  also  followed  the  normal  direction, 
and  could  be  passed  freely  in  all  directions  within  that  organ. 

All  the  changes  which  could  be  made  in  the  position  of  the  enlargement, 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  position  either  of  the  uterus  or  the 
bladder,  while  they  were  respectively  sounded. 

All  the  preceeding  facts  were  thought  to  be  consistent  with  the  diagnosis 
given  on  the  6th ;  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  paracentesis  having  allowed 
the  solid  portion  to  rise  higher  in  and  above  the  pelvis,  into  the  lower  part 
of  which  it  had  before  been  pressed,  by  the  greater  weight  In  the  large  sac 
attached  to  it — this  elevation  of  the  tumor  also  producing  the  tense  state 
of  the  left;  broad  ligament  just  alluded  to. 

I  therefore  told  Miss  G.  that,  so  far  as  positive  signs  were  concerned,  her 
case  appeared  at  least  as  favorable  for  the  operation  of  extirpation  by  the 
Ikrge  section,  as  several  of  the  cases  reported  in  which  it  had  been  performed; 
that  I  did  not  assume  that  it  was  ever  justifiable,  but,  if  so,  it  would  be  so 
in  the  present  case,  so  far  as  I  could  discover  any  indications  to  the  contrary; 
that  I  did  not,  however,  advise  the  operation,  since  it  might  prove  fatal,  even 
though  the  disease  was  successfully  removed ;  and  on  the  other  hand  this 
might,  on  opening  the  abdomen,  be  found  impossible,  in  which  case  she  oonld, 
of  course,  derive  no  advantage  from  the  operation,  and  might  even  lose  her 
life  in  consequence  of  it. 

She  replied  she  had  resolved  to  have  the  operation  performed,  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  its  succeeding ;  certainly,  if  there  was  one  chance  in 
eight  for  her  to  live  through  and  recoVer  from  it,  independently  of  the 
chance  of  removing  the  disease ;  that  she  well  knew  all  the  risk,  and  wbhed 
to  incur  it  She  had  before  sud  she  had  no  desire  to  live  as  at  present,  and 
had  calmly  contemplated  all  the  consequences  of  her  decision. 

At  her  solicitation,  with  the  request  of  Drs.  Phelps  and  Jarvis,  I  there- 
fore engaged  to  perform  the  operation  on  the  Saturday  following.  She 
seemed  much  relieved  by  my  decision,  and  replied,  ^  1  shaJl  long  to  have  the 
day  arrive." 

Thursday  evening^  Sept.  19^. — To  take  a  free  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  only 
fluid  food  s^terwards.  To  keep  quiet  also,  especially  on  Saturday — the  op- 
eration to  be  performed  at  3^,  P.  M.,  of  that  day. 

Saturday^  2lsL — The  fluid  has  so  far  accumulated,  during  the  past  fonr 
days,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  the  solid  part  of  the  diseased  mass  at 
all.  The  tenderness  at  the  two  points  specified  on  the  17th  is  now  some- 
what increased,  and  I  discover  a  distinct  <^  friction  feeling''  not  before  exists 
ing  over  them — ^mentioned  at  the  time  as  a  proof  that  adhesions  of  the  viM 
bad  formed  since  my  last  examination. 
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Operatiany  8^,  P.  M, — The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  table,  with  the  feet 
towards  a  window,  and  .resting  on  a  chair,  the  head  and  shoulders  being  ele* 
vated  upon  pillows  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and  supported  by  an  assist* 
ant.  She  had  previously  evacuated  the  bladder ;  the  pubes  had  been  shaven 
so  hx  as  would  be  implicated  by  the  incision ;  a  sheet  applied  around  the 
pelvis,  and  a  line  drawn  with  a  lead  pencil,  to  indicate  the  precise  position 
of  the  incision,  from  a  point  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  one-half 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  had  been  raised  to  80^  (Fahr.,)  and  was  to  be  kept  al 
this  point  for  the  first  few  days — the  air  being  also  kept  damp  during  the 
operation  by  the  constant  evaporation  of  water. 

Drs.  Jarvis  and  ToUes,  of  Claremont ;  Drs.  Phelps  and  Clark,  of  Windsor ) 
Dr.  Comings,  of  Plainfield,  and  Messrs.  D.  S.  Conant  and  A*  T.  Fitch,  (two 
of  my  medical  pupils,)  assisted  me. 

Anesthesia  was  induced,  in  about  six  minutes,  by  a  mixture  of  pure 
sulph.  ether  (twelve  parts,)  and  chloroform  (one  part,)  and  the  operation  was 
oommenced  at  ten  minutes  before  four  o'clock. 

On  dividlug  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  upon  the  line  marked  as  aboTe 
-—it  being  nine  inches  in  length — I  found,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  that 
the  latter,  tc^ther  with  the  adipose  deposit  in  it,  was  at  least  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  for  an  extent  of  four  inches  below  the  umbilicus ;  which 
caused  no  little  subsequent  difficulty  in  closing  the  wound.  Next,  the  ab- 
dominal aponeurosis  was  cautiously  divided  for  half  an  inch,  at  a  point  three 
inches  below  the  umbilicus,  with  the  intention  of  falling  directly  upon  the 
linea  alba,  and  between  the  recti  muscles«  But  the  deviation  of  the  linea 
alba  to  the  left  side  being  still  greater  than  I  had  calculated,  my  incision  was 
found  to  have  penetrated  the  sheath  of  one  of  the  rectL  .  By  the  introduction 
c^  a  probe,  it  was  at  once  ascertained  to  be  the  right  rectus  which  I  had 
reached,  and  just  at  its  inner  edge;  and  thus  the  precise  position  of  the  linea 
alba  was  indicated. 

Afier  all  the  external  hemorrhage  had  ceased  (not  over  3j,)  I  carefully 
divided  the  linea  alba  for  about  six  inches.  In  doing  this,  a  small  artery  in 
the  edge  of  the  left  rectus  was  severed ;  but  the  contact  of  the  air  at  once 
stopped  the  bleeding.  I  now  expected  to  see  the  fascia  transversalis  and 
peritoneum ;  since,  in  this  operation,  they  are  generally  found  very  much 
thickened.  But  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  On  dividing,  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  very  thin  aponeurosis,  I  brought  into  view  a  dense  white  membrane^ 
and  of  too  smooth  an  aspect  to  be  the  external  surface  either  of  the  fascia 
transversalis  or  the  peritoneum ;  and  which  I  concluded,  afler  a  brief  ex- 
amination, must  be  the  sac  itself.  But,  as  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  endeavored  by  careful  dissection  to  detach 
from  it  either  the  fascia  or  the  peritoneum,  until  it  became  certain  that  the 
membrane  in  sight  was  the  sac  itself.  In  settling  this  question,  however,  at 
least  ten  minutes  were  lost.  Moreover,  a  vein  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  was 
divided,  which  afibrded  almost  all  the  blood  lost  during  the  operation,  and 
which  amounted  in  all  to  not  more  than  §x.  The  hemorrhage  was  arrested 
by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  vein,  till  the  sac  should  be  removed.  In  de- 
taching the  vein  for  this  purpose,  the  sac  was  divided  completely  through, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  characteristic  contents  escaped. 

And  at  this  conjuncture,  still  another  cause  of  delay  occured.  The  patient, 
hitherto  perfectly  quiescent,  now  began  to  make  violent  efforts  to  vomit ; 
and  supposing  the  anaasthetic  might  possibly  produce  this  effect,  it  was  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  not  aflerwards  administered  during  the  operation. 

35 
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Still  the  retching  continaed ;  and  during  this  time  I  could  only  sustain  the 
abdomen  with  both  hands,  and  keep  the  internal  organs  from  protruding  as 
effectually  as  I  might.  About  fifteen  minutes  were  lost  in  this  way.  During 
these  violent  efforts,  the  incision  gaped  so  as  to  assume  an  elliptical  form ; 
the  sac  filling  up  the  ellipse,  except  when  a  loop  of  intestine  or  a  portion 
of  omentum  made  its  appearance.  These  were,  however,  always  replaced 
with  ease,  during  all  stages  of  the  operation. 

When  the  retching  had  ceased,  I  introduced  the  hand  to  ascertain  if  the 
sac  was  anywhere  adherent — intending,  if  it  were  so  extensively  attached 
^  as  to  render  it  improper  to  remove  it,  to  adopt  the  method  first  suggested,  I 
think,  by  Prof.  Rdcamier,  viz.,  to  evacuate  the  contents  through  a  small 
opening,  and  attempt  to  produce  adhesion  of  its  anterior  surface  to  the  ab- 
dominal walls.  But  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  the  mass  was  nowhere 
adherent  except  at  the  points  mentioned  before  I  commenced  the  operatioDf 
over  which  the  "  friction  feeling'*  was  so  distinct  Here  the  adhesions  cov- 
ered, on  each  side,  a  surface  about  two  inches  square. 

The  contents  of  the  sac  were  next  evacuated,  through  a  large  incisioD, 
into  a  bucket,  and  amounted  to  twenty-two  pounds  of  fluid,  like  that  obtained 
by  Dr.  Phelps  ten  days  before.  The  incision  through  the  abdominal  apo- 
neurosis was  now  enlarged  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  skin ;  and  the  sac 
being  now  collapsed,  and  adhesions  were  easily  broken  up  by  the  fingen; 
and  before  removing  the  hand,  I  left  every  part  free,  down  to  the  pedicle, 
which  was  very  broad  and  firm,  and  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  uternS) 
as  was  expected. 

The  more  solid  part  of  the  mass  was  now  seen  to  be  an  aggregation  of 
smaller  sacs  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  upwards.  The  two  largest 
were  punctured  with  a  trocar,  and  at  least  a  pound  of  fluid  escaped.  The 
whole  mass  was  then  lifted  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  held  by  assist- 
ants, while  I  passed  a  double  ligature  of  six  threads  of  saddler's  silk,  "not 
twisted,  but  well  waxed,"  as  Dr.  Atlee  advises ;  and  cutting  out  the  needle, 
tied  each  portion  around  one  half  of  the  pedicle.  The  latter  was  six  inches 
wide  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  except  one  inch  in  the  middle,  where  the  two 
layers  of  peritoneum  in  the  broad  ligament  appeared  in  their  natural  relation. 
On  the  outer  side  of  this  thin  portion  were  an  artery  (nearly  as  large  as  the 
radial)  and  a  vein,  and  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue;  on  the  inside,  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  a  still  larger  artery  and  vein,  with  a  quantity  of  areolar 
tissue  supporting  them.  The  pedicle  was  divided  obliquely  upwards,  and 
to  both  the  right  and  left^  from  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  where 
the  ligature  passed  through,  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  diseased 
mass. 

On  making  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  parts  and  organs  brought  into 
view,  preparatory  to  closing  the  incision,  I  discovered  that  a  sac  of  the  8i«e 
of  a  pullet's  egg  was  developed  in  the  right  ovary  also ;  and  that  the  whole 
organ  was  otherwise  diseased.  Accordingly,  a  double  ligature  (of  two  threads 
only)  was  passed  through  the  broad  ligament,  and  the  remaining  ovary  was 
likewise  removed. 

The  bladder  was  completely  collapsed ;  the  uterus  perfectly  smooth  and 
healthy.  The  intestines  were  also  in  every  part  collapsed,  and,  therefore, 
now  gave  not  the  least  trouble  from  protrusion.  The  parts  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  assumed  a  somewhat  dusky  hue ;  especially  the  uterus  and 
bladder,  which  were  of  necessity  longest  exposed.  The  omentum  was  now 
carefully  replaced ;  the  operation,  inclusive  of  the  delays  abo^e  speciiM 
having  ocupied  fifty-five  minutes. 
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doring  Ifte  ifietnbn. — ^The  edges  were  accurately  brought  together,  and 
retained  thus,  by  fiye  long  and  stout  needles,  equi-distant  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  one  inch  and  a  half  apart,  and  which  punctured  all  the 
layers  but  the  peritoneum.  The  insertion  of  the  needles  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  specified.  The  four  ligatures  were  brought 
out  through  the  incision  at  the  nearest  point,  this  being  between  the  lowest 
two  needles.  No  tent  of  any  kind  was  used.  The  skin  would  not  meet  for 
some  inches  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  incision,  on  account  of  the  press* 
ure  of  the  parts  underneath  from  the  needles ;  and  was  drawn  together  by 
points  of  suture  an  inch  apart,  penetrating  it  alone.  Ligatures  were  applied 
around  the  needles  in  the  usual  way. 

The  incision,  being  thus  brought  together,  formed  a  prominent  ridge  of 
the  same  length,  and  four  inches  wide ;  there  being  on  each  side  of  it  a  deep 
depression,  from  the  empty  state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  collapsed 
state  of  the  hitherto  distended  abdominal  walls.  Strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
were  applied  across  this  between  the  needles;  and  a  compress  dipped  in 
warm  water,  over  which  a  dry  one  and  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  were  placed, 
completed  the  dressing ;  and  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed  at  twenty-five 
minutes  before  six. 

She  is  now  (fifteen  minutes  before  six)  much  exhausted,  having  suffered 
much  from  the  introduction  of  the  needles,  as  well  as  from  the  operation. 
Is  deadly  pale,  and  still  very  sick  at  the  stomach.  Pulse  70,  very  weak ; 
respiration  18.  Warm  blankets  are  applied,  and  a  little  brandy  and  water 
are  given,  and  a  few  drops  of  aq.  ammonias,  at  intervals.  On  inquiring 
whether  she  still  hoped  to  rally,  and  do  well,  she  replied,  '^  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  it,  sir." 

She  was  now  attended  constantly,  for  the  following  nine  days,  by  three 
of  my  medical  pupils,  in  turn:  viz.,  Messrs.  Conant,  Fitch,  and  T.  W. 
Wadsworth,  who,  during  this  time  kept  an  hourly  record  of  her  condition. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  is  to  be  kept  at  TS'*  to  80® ;  she  is  to  take  the 
aqua  ammonias,  &c.,  till  reaction  is  established ;  and  forty  drops  of  McMunn's 
elixir  of  opium,  to  be  then  given.  Nothing  but  bread-water  for  diet ;  acid- 
ulated drinks ;  not  to  speak  aloud,  nor  to  move  without  assistance ;  cathe- 
terism  every  six  hours ;  and  the  wet  compress  to  be  renewed  every  three 
hours,  or  before  it.  becomes  dry. 

8  o'clocky  P.  M.,  (two  hours  after  operation.)  Pulse  112,  soft.  (N.  B. 
Her  natural  pulse  is  about  90.)  Respiration  21 ;  countenance  pale  and  cold. 
A  little  chilly  at  intervals.  Is  very  faint,  a  common  thing  in  her  best  health, 
when  excited.    Nausea  still  continues ;  has  not  vomited. 

10  o'elocL  Has  been  gradually  rallying  the  past  two  hours.  At  9,  took 
a  litde  wine  whey.  Pulse  now  112,  fuller;  respiration  26.  Has  slept  a 
few  minutes. 

11  o*clock.  ^  Reaction  is  now  complete.  Pulse  112,  and  full ;  respiration 
34.  Sickness  and  faintness  nearly  gone.  Drew  ^iij  clear,  concentrated 
urine.  She  has  *'  not  the  least  doubt"  she  will  recover.  The  sickness  and 
faintness  recurred  to  some  extent  during  the  night ;  and  her  uneasy  sensa- 
tions were  relieved  by  changing  her  position  about  once  an  hour.  She 
slept  very  quietly  about  three  hours  in  all.  Vomited  once ;  four  ounces 
healthy  urine  drawn  at  5  A.  M. 

Stmdap^  6,  A.  M.  Patient  wakes  up  refreshed,  saying  she  has  "  rested 
better  than  on  some  nights  before  the  operation."  Pulse  120,  full ;  respira- 
tion 24.  (At  5  in  the  afternoon  of  to-day,  the  pulse  fell  to  105.)  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  took  charge  of  the  patient  at  10,  A.  M.,  and  I  did  not  again  see  her 
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mitil  Tuesday  P.  M.  She  has  no  marked  thirst  nor  heat  of  sarfaoe  io-daj. 
Less  frequent  changes  of  position  are  necessary.  Occasional  faintness,  aod 
slight  pain  in  the  course  of  the  incision.  -  Dr.  Jarvis  drew  off  {iv  urine  at 
noon,  and  Siv  more  at  7  in  the  evening. 

MoncUxy^  6  A.  M.  Was  somewhat  cool  at  3  this  morning,  hut  no  chilL 
Urine  $iij,  at  2  A.  M.  Has  had  a  comfortable  night ;  but  has  slept  only  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours.  Pulse  now  112,  respiration  22.  During  the 
day,  the  former  ranged  between  109  and  114.  At  9  A.  M.,  ^vm  of  urine; 
Svi  more  at  5  P.  M. ;  and  ^viii  also  at  midnight  Tongue  is  moist,  with  a 
▼ery  thin  white  coat.  Had  a  severe,  deep-seated  pain  in  right  iliac  region 
at  9  A.  M. ;  at  12,  a  similar  pain  near  the  umbilicus,  both  relieved  by  change 
of  position*  Has  a  slight  dull  headache  most  of  the  day ;  and  darting  Ab- 
dominal pains  often  recur.  But  she  slept  an  hour  before  noon ;  has  bo 
thirst;  no  swelling  or  tenderness  of  abdomen;  skin  is  moist  and  natnnd; 
and,  on  the  whole,  has  had  not  an  uncomfortable  day. 

Tuesday,  6  A.  M.  Wakes  as  from  a  good  night -s  rest,  having  slept  three 
and  a  half  hours  in  all.  The  pulse  fell  to  93,  at  5  this  morning.  Is  now 
104,  rather  weak.  Urine  $viii  drawn  at  8  A.  M.  and  at  2  P.  M. ;  also  at 
10  P.  M.  Less  pain  in  the  bowels  than  yesterday.  Patient  slept  half  an 
hour  at  noon ;  feels  stronger ;  says  she  "  could  sit  up,  if  allowed  to  do  so." 
I  saw  her  this  afternoon — ^seventy  hours  after  the  operation.  Pulse  112, 
respiration  23.  It  is  a  very  warm  day,  and  patient  complains  of  the  heat 
Dressed  the  wound  anew.  Skin  already  united  wherever  edges  are  in  p6^ 
feet  contact  Here  and  there  a  drop  of^  pus  around  the  sutures.  No  ten- 
derness or  swelling  of  abdomen.  The  catamenia  returned  this  evening.* 
She  has  had  a  vjery  comfortable  day.  Tongue  slightly  coated,  and  breath 
acid.    To  take  an  enema  this  evening. 

Wednesday  morning.  Patient  slept  quietly  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
hours  last  night.  Pulse  fell  to  86,  at  4  A.  M. ;  is  now  (9  A.  M.)  96,  fofl. 
Urine  Svii  at  6  this  morning.  At  11^  A.  M.  (eighty-five  honrs  after  the 
operation,)  she  passed  S^^ii  of  urine  wtthotU  aid,  for  the  first  time ;  and 
needed  no  instrumental  assistance  afterwards — this  secretion  remaining  nor- 
mal during  her  recovery.  Patient  has  had  no  chill  yet ;  *^  feels  better  than 
yesterday ;"  countenance  cheerful  and  animated,  as  though  nothing  unnsoal 
had  happened.  No  effect  from  the  enema.  Castor  oil  3ij  to  be  given  at  % 
A.M. 

Thursday  morning.  Patient  thinks  she  slept  about  ^y^  hours  last  night 
'<  Feels  stronger."  Pulse  86,  respiration  20.  Changed  clothing  and  bed- 
clothes at  10  A.  M.  for  first  time  since  operation. 

I  saw  the  patient  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  Pulse  92  ;  dressed  the  incisioO) 
and  removed  two  of  the  five  needles.  The  abdomen  is  now  less  concave  on 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  produced  by  the  needles.  Scarcely  any  suppuration* 
No  tenderness  or  pain  of  abdomen. 

Friday  morning.  Patient  did  not  sleep  at  all  last  night,  since  the  bow* 
els  have  not  been  relieved  by  the  oil,  and  a  smarting  where  the  needles 
were  removed  was  felt  most  of  the  night.  Pulse  94,  at  9  A.  M. ;  ranged 
from  83  to  104  during  the  day.  Head  feels  pressed  stilL  Skin  hotter  to- 
day ;  less  so  after  an  hour's  sleep  from  2  P.  M. 

Saturday  morning,  (one  week  afler  operation.)  Patient  took  mxty  drops 
of  McMnnn's  elixir  at  two  doses  last  night,  and  slept  about  three  hours  in 
all.  Pulse  84 ;  respiration  22,  at  9  A.  M.  to-day ;  having  just  waked  fron 
half  an  hour's  sleep. 

*  And  continued  three  days. 
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I  saw  the  patient  at  8  P.  M.  to-day ;  changed  all  the  dresnngs,  and  re* 
moved  the  three  remaining  needles.  Skin  firmly  united,  except  at  three 
points  where  the  apposition  had  not  been  perfect.  Very  little  suppuration. 
Appetite  strong.  A  slight  flatulent  distension  on  right  side  of  abdomen- 
Tongue  slightly  yellow.  To  take  5ij  more  of  castor  oil  this  evening,  and 
thirty  drops  of  McMunn's  elixir. 

The  record  was  hereafter  made  only  once  in  three  hours. 

Sunday. — Patient  slept  about  four  hours  in  all  last  night.  Is  stronger 
than  yesterday,  and  wishes  to  begin  to  help  herself.  Pulse  at  3  P.  M.  is 
90  ;  resp.  22.  A  large  enema  secured  the  free  operation  of  the  oil  in  the 
evening,  and  she  slept  all  night  ^  as  well  as  she  ever  did." 

Monday  J  9  A.  M. — ^Pulse  88 ;  resp.  18.  Perfectly  comfortable  in  all 
respects. 

Messrs.  Conant,  Fitch  and  Wadsworth  discontinued  their  attendance  from 
this  time. 

Tuesday^  2^  P.  M. — ^I  found  the  patient  very  comfortable.  Thinks  there 
are  "  not  ten  happier  ladies  in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  not  sure  she  would  exchange 
conditions  with  any  one  of  them  even."  Has  a  very  slight  headache.  To 
take  an  enema  to-night,  and  oil  to-morrow  if  required. 

Pulse  fcom  90  to  100  during  last  twenty-four  hours.  Tongue  dean ; 
skin  natural ;  lips  bright  red ;  appetite  excellent ;  no  tenderness  or  unpleas- 
ant feeling  in  abdomen.  I  change  all  the  dressings.  Wound  perfectly 
healed  in  every  part,  except  where  the  four  ligatures  come  out  Only  a 
drop  or  two  of  pus  around  them. 

On  Wednesday  she  had  some  headache,  the  bowels  not  being  relieved,  and 
ahe  having  slept  but  little  on  Tuesday  night  Another  dose  of  oil  on  Wed* 
nesday  evening  produced  a  free  evacuation  on  Thursday,  and  she  was  very 
comfortable  for  forty-eight  hours  afterwards. 

On  Thursday  morning^  she  sat  up  in  bed  for  the  first  time. 

Saturday,  Oct,  bthj  two  weeks  a^r  the  operation.  I  saw  the  patient  at 
9^  A.  M« — Pulse  85  to  94,  since  my  last  visit ;  is  now  soft  and  weak.  Hat 
sometimes  felt  a  tenderness  at  the  points  where  the  tumor  was  adherent ; 
less  of  this  to-day.  Tongue  a  little  coated ;  less  appetite.  To  take  a  pill 
at  night  of  pil.  hydrarg.  and  extract,  hyoscyami.  Only  a  drop  of  pus  in 
contact  with  the  ligatures.     The  small  ones  yielded  a  little  to  gentle  traction. 

To  take  rich  broth,  beef  tea,  or  any  simple  nutriment  she  may  prefer. 
May  be  helped  into  a  chair,  when  all  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  has  subnded. 

Sunday, — Sat  up  in  her  chair  half  an  hour  for  the  first  time,  being  the 
fifteenth  day  after  the  operation. 

Saturday y  \2th, — A  letter  from  her  sister  of  this  date  says,  ^'  My  sister 
has  been  very  comfortable  since  the  last  repent,  except  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  during  which  time  she  has,  at  intervals,  had  considerable  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  but  no  tenderness  on  pressure,  except  at  a  point 
oorresponding  to  the  position  of  the  ligatures  on  that  side.  She  has  sat  up 
from  one-quarter  hour  to  an  hour,  as  she  felt  inclined,  every  day  this  week. 
Her  appetite  is  very  good." 

This  pain  continued  four  days,  (or  to  the  14th,)  but  affected  neither  the 
pulse,  appetite  nor  tongue,  and  never  afterwards  recurred. 

Wednesday,  IQth,  (twenty-five  days  after  operation.)  Saw  the  patient 
this  aAemootk.  She  has  sat  up  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hoars  didly  of 
late*  Has  gained  flesh  and  strength  since  last  visit  Has  stood  upon  her 
feet,  but  not  yet  walked.  Has  a  better  appetite  than  usual  when  in  her 
best  health.    Tongae  dean;   abdomen  is  now  convex,  and  well  formed. 
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Bowels  are  moved  once  in  forty-eight  hours  bj  a  small  dose  of  oil  Onlj 
three  short  straps  were  left  across  the  incision,  it  now  being  firm  enough  to 
rely  upon.  A  small  compress  is  still  retained  to  protect  the  ligatures.  I 
apply  gentle  traction  to  them  separately.  They  seem  to  lift  the  abdominal 
walls  cUone,  but  do  not  come  out  nor  produce  any  pain — to  be  pulled  apon, 
very  gently,  every  day.  Patient  not  to  walk  before  the  end  of  this  week, 
(four  weeks  in  all,)  and  then  with  a  staff  to  incline  the  trunk  forwards  and 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 

SOthj  (forty  days  afler  the  operation.)  A  report  of  this  date  says,  ^Mj 
sister  is  very  well;  she  says  she  was  ' never  better  in  her  life.'  Has  taken 
no  medicine,  nor  felt  any  discomfort  for  tlie  last  fortnight  Dr.  Jarvis  says 
her  countenance  is  better  than  for  a  year  before,  and  he  thinks  she  has 
gained  ten  pounds  of  flesh.  She  has  not  been  out  yet,  but  sleeps  up  stains 
and  has  resumed  all  her  former  habits.  None  of  the  ligatures  have  yet 
oome  away. 

Jan.  6M,  1851.  A  letter  of  this  date  from  the  patient  herself,  in  answer 
to  several  inquiries  by  myself,  gives  a  full  account  of  her  state  at  that  time. 
And,  since  commencing  this  report,  another  letter  has  been  received,  stating 
that  her  health  continues  *^  precisely  as  then." 

**  My  health  (thanks  to  yourself)  is  perfectly  restored.  I  have  not  had 
the  slightest  drawback  since  your  last  visit,  except  an  attack,  of  which,  at 
your  request,  I  will  give  an  account. 

"  The  first  ligature  came  away  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  the  seoood 
on  the  16th — ^both  of  them  from  the  left  side.  The  third  came  away  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  19th,  with  perfect  ease,  and,  unlike  the  others,  brought  the 
knot  (loop)  with  it*  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe 
pain  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
seemed  to  settle  in  the  right  iliac  region,  where  the  ligature  was  detached. 
Dr.  Jarvis  was  called  in  at  noon,  and  applied  fomentations  to  the  abdomen, 
and  gave  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  frequent  doses  of  McMunn's  elixir.  Is 
the  evening  leeches  also  were  applied,  the  pulse  then  being  121.  The  pain 
occurred  at  intervals,  and  continued  severe  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  four 
or  five  days  I  was  quite  well  again.  The  day  before,  I  had  stepped  into 
the  garden  to  take  up  some  bulbs,  but  was  well  guarded  from  exposure,  and 
know  of  no  cause  for  the  attack.  The  aperture  around  the  ligatures  closed 
up  at  once.  The  cicatrix  of  the  incision  is  now  precisely  five  inches  in 
length.  The  catamenia  not  restored.  No  disagreeable  sensations  in  the 
parts  connected  with  the  tumor.  I  have  danced  once,  and  felt  no  inconveni- 
ence therefrom.'' 

DeicnpHon  of  the  Tumors  removed. — 1st.  The  large  mass  first  remov- 
ed now  resembles,  as  a  whole,  in  form  and  relation  of  parts  (it  being  col- 
lapsed,) the  fodtal  membranes  enclosing  the  placenta — the  more  soHd  part 
corresponding  to  the  latter.  Its  vertical  diameter  is  12  inches,  its  trans- 
verse 9^  inches  ;  its  original  form  being  ovoid.  The  enclosed  portion  is 
oval  and  thin ;  being  6^  by  4}  inches  in  diameter,  and  2^  inches  thick. 

The  external  surface  of  the  sac  is  perfectly  smooth  and  nacreous  in  ap- 
pearance, except  two  inches  square  on  the  right  side  and  a  little  less  on  the 
left,  (precisely  where  the  "  friction  feeling*'  was  perceived,) — these  surfaces 
being  covered  by  the  recently  formed  bands  I  had  ruptured  in  breaking  up 
the  adhesions  of  the  sac  An  epithelium,  but  no  distinct  serous  membrane, 
can  be  detected  by  one  of  Chevallier's  largest  microscopes.    The  Fallopisa 

*  She  does  not  account  for  the  fourth  ligatare  at  all. 
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tabe,  ^  iDcli  in  diameter,  extends  to  the  top  of  the  solid  tumor,  accompa- 
nied by  a  large  vein,  and  an  artery  of  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw.  The  pro- 
tuberance on  the  solid  portion,  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  was  a  dis- 
tinct sac,  as  was  supposed ;  its  fluid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1023,  and 
containing,  like  that  of  the  large  sac,  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  and  scales 
of  cholesterine.     The  sac  is  ^  inch  thick. 

Its  internal  surface  presents  several  large  veins,  and  is  covered  quite  ex- 
tensively in  patches  by  recently  exuded  plasma.  In  general  appearance  it 
resembles  a  mucous  membrane. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  mass  is  2  lb.  3  oz.  avoirdupois. 

2d.  The  right  ovarian  tumor  is  one  and  a  half  inch  long  by  one  and  a 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  sac  containing  5iv  of  a  reddish  fluid, 
and  the  proper  stroma  of  the  organ,  hypertrophied  and  indurated,  and  pre- 
senting a  lobulated  and  warty  appearance.     Its  whole  weight  is  3x. 

The  preceding  case  has  suggested  the  following  remarks :  * 

I.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  Miss  G 's  case  is  uniquej  as  far  as 

the  successful  removal  of  both  ovaries  at  the  same  time  by  the  large  peri- 
toneal section  is  concerned.  It  is  also  scarcely  less  singular,  for  the  veiy 
slight  disturb^ce  of  any  kind  from  the  operation.  The  pulse  never  rose 
above  120  ;  never  above  115  af^er  the  first  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  on  Sunday  night  From  Monday  morning  to 
Tuesday  morning  it  ranged  between  93  and  114  ;  Tuesday  to  Wednesday 
morning,  between  86  and  112  ;  Wednesday  to  Friday  morning,  between  88 
and  104 ;  Friday  to  Saturday  morning,  83  and  100.  It  never  rose,  subse- 
quently, above  97,  and  averaged  90 — about  her  natural  pulse.  The  retpt- 
ration  was  26  for  half  an  hour  when  reaction  was  first  established,  and  uni- 
formly 23  or  24  during  the  first  three  days.  It  then  continued  at  22,  till 
the  pulse  fell  to  90,  and  then  became  20.  The  reaction  also  was  perfect  in 
less  than  five  hours,  and  was  never  excessive.  Indeed,  the  patient  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  recovered  without  a  single  bad  symptom ;  at  least, 
without  any  severe  symptoms  peculiar  to  such  an  operation,  or  which  might 
not  have  occurred  to  one  of  her  delicacy  of  constitution,  from  even  a  slight 
cause.  Hence  the  medicinal  part  of  the  afler-treatment  was  decidedly  ex- 
pectant. The  suppuration  could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  5iss  in 
all,  during  recovery. 

II.  The  almost  unfailing  aid,  in  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  diseases,  which 
is  afforded  by  the  present  advanced  state  of  pathologico-anatomical  and  sur- 
gical science,  as  compared  with  the  obscurity  resting  over  this  subject  till 
very  recently,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  form  any 
rational  conclusion  as  to  the  adhesions  or  non-adhesions  of  a  sac  thus  filling 
the  abdomen,  without  previousl(^  evacuating  it  by  tapping.  Even  then,  ad- 
hesions may  exist  without  being  detected.  The  <^  firiction  feeling"  is  more 
distinctive  than  any  other  sign  short  of  evident  immobility  of  the  sac ;  and 
was,  I  think,  detected  in  this  case  on  the  first  examination  after  (and  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours  af^er)  the  adhesions  had  formed. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  absence,  on  the  second  examination,  of  the 
solid  tumor  felt  per  vaginam  et  per  rectum  eleven  days  before,  proved  to  be 
correct.  The  fluctuation  perceived  from  these  passages  at  the  first  examinap 
tion  was  produced  by  the  fluid  in  the  large  sac,  which,  being  less  distended 
at  the  second,  did  not  fall  so  low  as  to  be  reached.  Thus  the  inferences  from 
the  positive  signs  at  first,  were  rightly  regarded  as  being  confirmed  by  their 
absence  afterwards — ^the  circumstances  having  changed. 
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m.  The  temperature  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  ur  in  the  room  ai  tfe 
time  of  the  operation  are  very  important  matters.  Certainly,  the  peritooed 
surface  is  more  nearly  in  its  natural  condition  when  exposed  to  a  wanR,  amd 
damp  atmosphere,  than  if  the  latter  be  cool  or  dry,  or  both.  A  stiU  higber 
temperature  than  80^  would  probably  be  better  for  the  serous  membrane: 
but  it  could  not  long  be  tolerated  by  the  lungs  either  of  the  patient  or  the  ope 
rator.  It  was  observed  that  the  surface  longest  exposed  became  somewhai 
livid  from  incipient  congestion ;  and,  had  even  a  less  protracted  exposure  to 
a  dry  or  a  cool  atmosphere  occured,  I  doubt  not  this  effect  would  have  beca 
still  more  marked,  and  a  decided  congestion,  which  is  but  a  single  step  from 
inflammation — from  peritonitis — might  have  occured.  Moreover,  a  sudds 
change  of  temperature,  even  though  a  slight  one,  after  the  operatioo,  aad 
whether  general  or  local,  is  replete  with  danger.  Hence  the  temperatmt 
was  kept  at  78^  to  80^,  till  all  danger  of  inflammation  had  disappeared; 
and  the  warm  water  dressing  was  kept  constantly  upon  the  abdomen,  as  long 
as  iftiy  dressing  was  needed. 

That  the  alimentary  canal  be  also  empty  and  collapsed  at  the  time  of  ^ 
operation,  is  an  important  consideration ;  since  thus  protrusions  are  avoidei 
or  easily  reduced  if  they  occur.  Hence  the  propriety  of  a  dose  of  oil,  thirty 
six  hours  before  the  operation,  and  fluid  nutriment  afterwards. 

IV.  Several  difficulties  I  have  not  seen  adverted  to,  in  reports  of  diis 
operation,  occurred.  1st.  The  skin,  being  very  tense,  retracted  about  three 
inches  when  divided,  and  also  drew  the  next  layer,  (one  and  a  quarter  hick 
thick,  as  before  stated,)  as  it  was  divided,  down  to  an  almost  level  surfiMe; 
and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  precise  position  of  the  middle 
line  in  the  eye,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  incision — nine  inches.  2d. 
The  fascia  transversaUs  and  parietal  peritoneum  were  bo  atrophied  by  preo- 
ure  as  not  to  be  recognized  as  distinct  layers,  either  during  or  after  the  <^ 
ration,  instead  of  being  thickened  as  usual,  dd.  Violent  efforts  to  Tomit 
«.  e^  spasmodic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  have  been  not  unfrequent 
in  other  cases ;  and  may  not,  therefore,  in  this,  have  been  occasioned  by  tke 
ansBSthetic  4th.  The  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls  (one  and  a  quarter 
to  one  and  a  half  inch)  produced  much  difficulty  in  coaptating  the  edges  of 
the  incision.  Large  needles,  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long,  were  re- 
quired ;  they  must  also  be  curved,  and  therefore  annealed ;  and  thus  their  points 
were  spoiled.  Still  the  latter  must  be  carried  through  the  walls  obliquely, 
so  as  to  pass  between  the  abdominal  aponeurosis  and  the  peritoneum,  whik, 
at  the  same  time,  the  former  was  hardly  thicker  than  stout  letter  paper,  and 
the  latter  not  certainly  recognizable  at  all.  Still  the  risk  of  peritonitis  wai 
not  particularly  enhanced  by  the  delays  thus  produced ;  since  they  oocurredr 
either  while  the  sac  still  protected  the  peritoneum,  or  while  the  wound  was 
being  closed. 

V.  The  appearance  of  the  catamenial  discharge,*  seventy-two  hours  aiier 
both  ovaries  had  been  removed,  and  its  continuance  for  three  days,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  contradict  the  idea,  now  generally  entertained  by  physiolo- 
gists, that  these  organs  originate  the  nisus  which  thus  manifests  itself.  I 
should,  however,  consider  the  dischai^e,  under  such  circumstances,  as  a  mere 
uterine  hemorrhage,  resulting  from  the  congestion  of  that  organ,  produced 
by  the  operation  ;  and  as,  therefore,  being  a  most  salutary  phenomenon,  and 
a  highly  favorable  symptom.  A  patient  on  whom  I  operated,  three  years 
since,  for  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  perineum,  had  a  similar  phenome- 
non occur  on  the  third  day  afUrwards ;  which  also  continued  three  days,  and 

*  Its  last  regnlar  appearance,  had  been  ten  dajs  before. 
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prevented  the  complete  success  of  the  operation.  In  that  case,  also,  I  think 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  was  of  the  same  general  character  { 
the  preceding  regular  period  having  ceased  a  week  before  the  operation*  I 
shall  expect  to  learn  that  the  theory  above  alluded  to  is  confirmed  by  the 
future  history  of  the  present  case. 

The  fact  that  the  urine  became  free  (S^iii  every  six  hours)  within  forty 
hours  afler  the  operation,  and  continued  so  uniformly  afterwards,  was  re-> 
garded  as  highly  favorably  at  the  time ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that, 
at  the  end  of  eighty-five  hours,  she  evacuated  the  bladder  without  instru- 
mental assistance,  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  perito- 
nitis was  then  impending. 

YI.  The  pain  complained  of  October  5th  was  probably  produced  by  the 
patient's  leaning  upon  her  elbow  in  bed ;  and  that  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
which  occurred  on  the  10th,  and  continued  four  days,  I  should  attribute  to 
her  efforts  as  she  sat  up  longer  each  day,  and  to  the  pressure  on  the  utemsi 
and  perhaps  also  on  ther  ligatures  directly  of  the  small  intestines,  whOe  thus 
erect  in  bed.  A  somewhat  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  is  another  ele* 
ment  in  the  causation  perhaps  worthy  of  notice. 

The  violent  attack  of  pain  on  the  19th  of  November  may  or  may  not 
have  been  excited  by  the  removal  of  the  last  ligature  that  morning.    I  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  it  was  thus  excited,  though  no  undue  force  was 
applied  to  the  ligature,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  peritoneum  was  at  all 
implicated.    It  appeared  to  me  possible  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  ligatures 
were  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls  alone,  at  my  last  visit,  five  weeks  be- 
fore, (October  16th.)    But,  in  regard  to  the  two  ligatures  first  brou^t  away, 
this  opinion  is  shown  not  to  hold,  since  they  were  both  untied  before  they 
left  the  pedicle.     The  last  ligature,  however,  slipped  off,  as  was  shown  by 
the  loop  still  remaining  whole ;  and,  therefore,  might  have  been  retained  by 
granulations  in  the  abdominal  walls  for  days  previous  to  its  detachment.    I 
judge  this  was  the  fact,  and  that  a  nerve  being  also  implicated  in  its  detach « 
ment,  accounts  for  both  the  superficial  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  rapid 
culmination  of  the  attack.    I  am,  however,  by  no  means  tenacious  of  this 
explanation. 

But  what  became  of  the  fourth  ligature,  of  which  no  account  is  rendered 
by  the  patient  ?  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  removed  together  with  one  of  the 
larger  ones.  In  all  four  of  the  ligatures,  there  were  sixteen  threads  of  silk. 
The  last  included  two  of  these ;  and  I  donbt  not  one  of  the  preceding  was 
made  up  of  eight  threads,  and  the  other  of  six.  Two  ligatures,  thus  re- 
moved together,  would  of  course  lie  side  by  side  when  drawn  out,  however 
distant  their  internal  extremities  may  have  been  before ;  and  the  patient 
could  not  be  expected  to  remember  to  count  the  threads  as  they  were  re- 
moved. I  shall  doubtless  request  the  next  patient  to  preserve  them,  for 
subsequent  inspection. 


i 


VII.  The  pedicles  were  divided  thus,  IHI :  the  oblique  lines  representing 

the  cut  (Jdge,  the  circle  (o)  the  puncture  made  by  the  needle,  and  the  dotted 
line  the  level  of  the  ligatures — ^in  order  that  the  loops  might  slip  off  on  ap- 
plying traction  at  the  proper  time,  and  thus  the  ligatures  be  the  sooner  de- 
tached. It  appears,  however,  that  only  one  of  them  became  detached  in 
that  way,  the  rest  having  been  previously  untied.  The  one  that  slipped^  also, 
was  the  last  to  come  away;  but  the  supposition  has  already  been  hazarded 
that  it  may  have  left  the  pedicle,  and  probably  did,  some  days  at  least  before 
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it  was  detached.  Whether,  therefore,  mj  idea  as  to  dividiiig  the  pedide 
will  prove  of  any  practical  value,  still  remains  to  be  decided.  And  whether 
the  loop  nsually  slips  off,  or  cuts  out,  or  becomes  untied,  afler  this  operttioo, 
is  a  question  previous  reports  do  not  enable  me  to  decide,  and  which  I  now 
have  under  investigation. 

YUI.  The  success  of  the  operation  I  attribute  to  the  fortitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  patient ;  the  comparatively  slight  adhesions  of  the  diseased 
mass ;  the  temperature,  &C.,  of  the  room  at  the  time  and  subsequently ;  ac- 
curate coaptation  of  the  divided  abdominal  walls ;  and  the  judicious  after- 
treatment  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  seconded  by  the  faithful  attentions  of  the  three 
young  gendemen  before  named.  I  am  positive  that  as  much  care  and  skill 
are  necessary  in  closing  the  incision  properly,  as  in  performing  the  preced- 
ing operation. 

Whether  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  is  ever  justifiable,  is  a  question  which 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  the  writer*s  opinion  that  if  the 
patient's  general  health  is  rapidly  failing  (but  not  already  too  far  prostrated,) 
and  the  tumor  is  found  to  be  not  extensively  adherent,  so  far  as  all  the  known 
methods,  taken  together^  can  decide  that  question,  the  operation  is  justifiable; 
provided  the  patient,,  after  fully  understanding  its  nature,  strongly  desires  to 
have  it  performed,  and  has  strong  hopes  of  recovery  therefrom.  But  it  is 
an  operation  never  to  urged,  nor  to  be  undertaken  by  an  operator  whose 
care  does  not  include  the  minutest  particulars,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
its  performance,  which  can  affect  its  results. 

And  I  cannot  close  without  alluding  to  the  obligations  under  which  the 
medical  profession  in  our  country  has  been  placed,  by  the  full  and  precise 
reports  of  his  now  numerous  operations  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  diseases^ 
which  Dr.  W.  L.  AUee  has  given  from  time  to  time  in  this  JoumaL  But 
for  these,  my  patient  might  perhaps  not  have  been  rescued  from  an  earlj 
death.  For  only  accurate  and  minute  reports  of  such  cases  are  of  anj 
practical  value  to  others ;  and  this  is  the  writer's  apology  for  the  length  of 
this  communication. 

Dart.  College,  Feb,  1851. 

Note. — ^It  is  a  fact,  certainly  not  without  interest,  that  the  first  patient  on  whom 
the  operation  of  ovariotomy  was  performed  in  this  country  was  an  aurU  of  Miss  6., 
(though  by  marriage  only,)  whose  case  has  just  been  detailed.  The  operation  si- 
luded  to  (being  the  minar  operation,)  was  performed  on  the  Ath  of  July,  1820,  hj 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  CoU^,  and  was  success- 
ful.   The  patient  was  a  Mrs.  Strobridge,  of  Norwich,  Yt,  setat  S9, 

For  an  account  of  the  case,  see  **  Medical  and  Surgical  Memoirs,"  by  Ntthsn 
Smith,  M.  n.,  Baltimore,  1831. 

The  year  is  singularly  enough  omitted  in  the  report  of  the  case.  I  have  ascer- 
tained of  Dr.  H.  B[atch,  of  Burlington,  Yt,  who  was  present  at  the  operation,  that 
it  was  performed  thirty  years  ago  last  July. — E.  R.  P. 

I  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
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American  Medical  Association.  We  again  remind  delegates  from 
the  State  and  other  societies,  that  this  Association  holds  its  next  meeting  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  May.  It  is  with  extreme  regret  tfiat  we  find  ourself 
compelled  to  remain  at  home,  but  we  urge  it  upon  all  delegates  from  New- 
Hampshire  who  can  possibly  go,  to  do  so.  Not  only  may  they  be  sure  of 
an  interesting  meeting,  but  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  hospitable  Caro* 
linians. 


Exchanges.  We  have  received  our  usual  exchanges,  but  find  room  to 
speak  of  but  two  of  them.  The  Northern  Lancet  comes  to  us  in  a  new 
form  and  very  much  improved.  As  we  are  requested  to  ^  take  off  our 
Rpecs,**  we  have  done  so ;  and  while  we  commend  for  what  is  good,  beg 
leave  to  say  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  several  respects — 
that  is,  in  our  opinion.  We  only  say  now  that  it  seems  in  bad  taste  to  say 
so  much  about  re-writing  and  abridging,  and  dwelling  so  much  upon  the  se- 
verity of  editorial  labors.  No  one,  we  apprehend,  enters,  certainly  no  one 
should  enter,  upon  the  duties  of  an  editor,  without  expecting  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  without  pay,  and  probably  without  any  sort  of  apprecia- 
tion save  by  those  who  are  toiling  in  the  same  way.  Let  us  not  then  appear 
to  whine  over  our  tasks,  when  we  know  it  will  do  no  good.  But  we  remem- 
ber, ^  de  gustibus  nil  disputandum.^ 

We  would  also  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  missing  numbers  of  that 
excellent  periodical,  the  Charleston  Journal,  The  editors  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  the  attention. 


It  may  be  thought  by  some  of  our  subscribers  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
this  number  has  been  occupied  by  the  report  of  Prof.  Feaslee's  case  of 
Ovariotomy.  To  such  we  would  say,  that  the  desire  to  see  a  fall  report  of 
this  case  has  been  expressed  to  us  from  many  different  sources,  and  justice 
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to  the  operator  seemed  to  forbid  our  giving  an  extract.  We  are  rare  that 
it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  report  before. 
Are  we  not  right  in  claiming  this  as  the  first  successful  performance  of  this 
operation  bj  the  large  section,  not  only  in  our  own  State  but  in  New-Eng- 
land ?  We  are  aware  that  surgeons  have  "  cut  boldly  down,"  making  a 
large  incision  through  the  abdominal  walls,  and  then  '<  slit  the  patient  up  to 
the  sternum,"  but  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  making  this  claim  for  New- 
Hampshire. 


Medical  Moyembkts.  Communication  with  Europe  is  now  so  easj 
and  80  frequent,  that  even  medical  men  can  in  their  limited  vacations  visit 
many  of  its  most  interesting  portions.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  profes- 
sors and  laymen,  as  it  is  now  somewhat  fashionable  to  style  us  of  the  ignxh 
liU  vidgusj  are  in  large  numbers  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
It  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  all. 

At  home,  changes  are  being  made  in  professional  chairs.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  the  most  significant  as  yet  is  that  Professors  Gross  and 
Bartlett  leave  their  chairs  in  the  N.  Y.  University,  This  'is  hardly  nnez- 
pectedby  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  New- York  medical  polemics— 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  chapters  that  we  have  ever 
studied.  We  suspect  that  it  is  better  understood  abroad  than  the  professioQ 
in  that  city  are  aware. 


New  Wobk.  We  have  been  favored  by  Messrs.  Tripp  &  Osgood,  of 
this  town,  with  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  and  sheeti 
of  a  work  now  passing  through  their  press,  styled  '^A  clinical  digest  of  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  medical  and  surgical."  It  is  an  alphabetical  arrangoment 
of  extracts  from  the  best  authors,  containing  in  a  few  words  the  treatment 
advised  by  them  in  each  case,  omitting  the  diagnosis  and  in  &ct  all  but  the 
treatment  It  would  be  premature  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  work  as 
a  whole  ;  but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  desirable  addition  to  one 
medical  literature.    It  is  edited  by  Dr.  B.  U.  Tripp,  of  Rutland,  Mass. 


Dr.  Dixi  Crosby  has  done  us  the  favor  to  promise  a  report  of  the  case 
of  Tracheotomy  to  which  we  have  once  or  twice  alluded.  We  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  give  it  this  month,  but  though  we  go  to  press  quite  late,  it  has 
not  come  to  hand. 
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PROM  THE  FBENCH   OF  TROUSSEAU  AXD   PIDOUZ. 
[Translated  for  the  K.  H.  Joomal  of  Medicine.] 

Under  the  general  name  of  purgatives  are  compieheDded  aU  tbose  dmgi 
which  produce  ^arrhoea.  Those  which  cause  a  moderate  evacaatioii» 
without  paio,  are  called  lazatiyes ;  those  which  purge  violentlj  are  oalled 
drastics ;  those  of  moderate  activity  are  minoratives. 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  purgative  is  not  precisely  knowik 
Some  suppose  the  word  is  simply  synonymous  with  evacuanL  In  £bms(|  the 
feces,  the  urine  and  the  menses  were  considered  as  impure  suhstaneeSy  and 
their  natural  evacuation  as  a  purgation.  The  drugs  which  ezdted  or  which 
assisted  these  evacuations  were  purgatives.  But  when  the  humoral  patlioU 
ogy  prevailed,  certain  humors  were  recognized  as  mingled  with  the  uxine 
and  the  stools,  and  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  diseases.  It  was  suf^ 
posed  that  these  peccant  humors  were  eliminated  by  diuretic  drugs,  but 
more  especially  by  those  which  produced  alvine  evacuations,  and  the  epy- 
thet  purgative  had  then  the  double  sense  of  evaeuant  and  purifier.  In  our 
day,  though  we  have  discarded  all  the  humoral  theories  of  our  aaoestoiVy 
and  though  one  must  be  a  solidist,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  ridicule,  the  name 
purgative  has  been  retained  for  those  drugs  which  produce  dqjectionSy  with«- 
out,  however,  attaching  to  the  word  the  sense  formerly  given  to  it 

In  order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  purgatives  act,  it  will  be  well 
to  state  in  detail  some  curious  experiments  made  by  Bretonneau  with  these 
agents  of  the  materia  medica. 

On  applying  to  the  denuded  skin,  and  to  the  mucous  membraaes  aooessi* 
ble  to  the  sight,  divers  purgative  substances,  Bretonneau  noticed  maifced 
differences.    Some  produced  a  slight  and  transient  irritatiooi  others  inflamed 
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the  part  severely,  while  still  others  appeared  to  be  as  inert  as  an  emollient 
decoction.  The  neutral  salts  were  in  the  first  class,  the  purgatives  drawn 
from  the  family  of  the  euphorbiacese  were  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third 
were  found  the  gum  resins,  and  the  most  of  those  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  drastic ;  such  as  gamboge,  aloes,  jalap,  scammonj,  turpeth,  senna, 
&c.  &c« 

We  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  purgative  action,  however 
energetic,  may  be  entirely  independent  of  topically  irritating  properties, 
and  that  consequently  purgatives  differ  one  from  another  in  their  mode  of 
action.  Thus,  while  the  euphorbiaceae  produce  in  the  gastro-intestinal  ma- 
cous  membrane  an  mfiammadon  analogous  to  that  which  they  excite  upon 
the  skin,  and  consequently  a  super-secretion  from  the  liver,  from  the  pan- 
creas and  from  the  mucous  membrane,  the  convolvulacess  have  not,  at  least 
primitively,  any  irritating  influence  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thehr 
purgative  effects  must  necessarily  be  attributed  to  another  cause.  In  fine, 
the  neutral  salts  cause  a  slight  afflux  of  mucosities,  and  of  the  biliary  and 
the  pancreatic  fluids  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  but  a  very  transitory  irri- 
tation of  the  internal  tegument. 

If  now,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  mode  of  action  of  different  purgatives, 
we  observe  what  occurs  in  the  local  secretions  relatively  to  the  agents  which 
excite  them,  we  shall  see  that  certain  sialagogues  possess  their  power  only 
from  the  inflammation  which  they  create  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
gums  and  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  Of  this  number  are  the  mercurials, 
and  all  the  topical  applications  which  produce  local  inflammation.  The 
analogous  purgatives  are  the  euphorbiacese,  the  antimonial  preparations, 
ipecacuanha,  the  violet,  &c.  &c.  In  this  case  the  secretion  of  the  liver  and 
of  the  pancreas  would  be  stimulated  by  the  inflammation  of  the  duodenum, 
as  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  was  by  the  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
-tion  of  the  mouth.  Certain  sialagogues  act  by  strongly  though  very  super- 
fidally  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane.  Various  salts,  tobacco,  pepper 
and  pellitory,  are  of  this  class.  The  analogous  purgatives  are  the  neutral 
salts,  mustard  seed,  &c  Finally,  certain  drugs  excite  the  salivary  glands 
very  decidedly,  without  possessing  any  other  powers  as  topical  irritants,  and 
without  producing  any  irritation  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  In  this 
number  are  the  most  sapid  substances,  such  as  sugar,  the  bitters,  pimento, 
and  many  of  the  essential  oils.  The  analogous  purgatives  are  the  gam- 
resins,  aloes,  jalap,  senna,  &c. 

But  do  the  stomach  and  intestines  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  liver  and 
pancreas  that  the  mouth  does  to  the  salivary  glands  ?  It  is  clearly  impos- 
sible to  determine  this  positively ;  but  analogy  leads  us  to  believe  that  they 
do,  and  observation  appears  to  demonstrate  it  directly  ;  for  if,  as  is  evident, 
the  purgatives  which  we  have  just  enumerated  have  no  irritating  proper- 
ties, how  can  they  excite  a  super-secretion  from  the  glands  connected  with 
the  intestine,  if  they  do  not  act  sympathetically  upon  those  glands,  as  sapid 
substances  act  upon  the  parotids  independently  of  all  topical  irritation  ? 
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Bat  the  nervous  inflaenee  alone,  independently  of  every  other  cause, 
may  produce  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  as  we  see  when  the  remem- 
brance of  or  the  desire  for  any  dish  makes  the  mouth  water ;  so  a  moral 
cause — joy,  and  still  more  fear — may  produce  a  sudden  .dian*hcea  as  active 
as  if  it  had  been  caused  by  a  drastic  cathartic  Still  we  do  not  dare  to  say 
that  this  form  of  diarrhoea  is  analogous  to  the  kind  of  salivation  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  It  ia.  perhaps  as  analogous  to  the  sweat  which  under 
the  influence  of  moral  emotions  pours  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  has 
always  been  as  necessary  to  admit  that  there  is  a  nervous  diarrhoea  as  that 
there  is  a  nervous  sweat. 

It  is  not  at  all  contradictory  to  admit  that  certain  purgatives,  especially 
those  which  we  have  placed  in  the  last  category,  may,  when  absorbed,  modi- 
fy the  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  that  reaction  shall  be  produced  upon 
the  muscular  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  just  as  ergot  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach tends  to  direct  the  nervous  influence  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ute- 
rus ;  and  observe,  that  in  comparing  the  mode  of  action  of  purgatives  to 
that  of  ergot,  we  avoid  at  once  a  weighty  objection  drawn  from  the  rapidity 
of  action,  since  ergot  acts  much  more  rapidly  than  the  most  active  of  these 
purgatives. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  mode  of  action  of  purgative  substances, 
the  organic  phenomena  are  always  the  same :  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, increase  of  the  peristaltic  movement,  of  the  gaseous  and  follicular 
secretions,  gri pings,  an  augmentation  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids ; 
in  short,  diarrhoea.  But  if  the  phenomena  are  the  same,  the  order  of  their 
appearance  varies.  With  the  directly  irritant  purgatives,  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  opens  the  scene;  afterwards  come ''the  follicular 
and  glandular  secretions,  flatulence  and  colic  With  the  indirect  purga- 
tives, colic  is  the  commencement ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  increase  of  the  per- 
istaltic movement  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  the  follicular 
and  glandular  secretions  are  only  secondary. 

These  prefatory  remarks  werQ  necessary  to  understand  the  apparent 
anomalies  which  we  observe  in  the  effect  of  different  cathartics.  It  is  ask- 
ed, for  example,  why  croton,  spurge  and  castor  oib,  and  calomel  destroy 
for  several  days  the  appetite  of  patients,  and  throw  them  into  a  state  which. 
is  described  under  the  name  of  gastric  derangement  ?  Why  the  neutral 
salts  produce  an  analogous  but  more  transitory  effect  ?  Why  aloes,  jalap 
and  senna  purge  even  more  actively  than  most  of  the  substances  which  we 
have  enumerated,  without  producing  in  the  stomach  such  marked  disorder  ?. 
why  purgatives  drawn  from  the  class  of  the  euphorbiaceae  cannot  be  contin- 
ued a  long  time  without  great  injury  to  the  health,  while  the  saline  and  the. 
indirect  purgatives  are  in  general  so  harmless  ?  What  we  have  said  above 
answers  these  questions  in  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  manner. 

Therapeutic  use  of  OcUhartics — Constipation.  The  idea  which  first  oc- 
curs to  the  patient  and  to  the  inexperienced  physician  is  to  purge  when 
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tliere  is  oonstipatioiL  So  sadden  relief  is  obtained,  and  tbe  pardenlar  etil 
which  thej  wished  to  remove  disappears  so  quickly  and  so  easily,  that  thej 
hardly  comprehend  how  such  treatment  can  he  injurioas ;  and  stiU  it  is 
only  necessary  to  investigate  the  mechanism  of  constipation,  to  be  conviDe- 
ed  that  if  purgatives  are  in  certain  cases  indispensable,  they  are  in  othen 
injurious. 

Constipation  may  be  caused  by  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the 
stercoraceous  matters.  If  this  obstacle  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  reached 
fw  reeturHf  clearly  it  must  be  remedied  by  medicines  which  will  make  the 
feces  more  liquid,  so  that  they  can  go  through  a  narrower  passage.  If 
the  obstacle  is  near  the  end  of  the  intestine,  the  indication  evidently  is  first 
of  all  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  purgatives  become  an  aid  to  the  physician 
only  as  a  means  of  dilatation. 

But  more  frequently  constipation  is  caused  by  a  state  of  atony  of  the 
large  intestines,  which  is  produced  by  various  causes,  and  may  affect  the 
mncous  coat  alone,  or  both  the  mucous  and  muscular.  Muscular  atony  is 
produced  by  a  great  number  of  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  reten- 
tion €i  the  stercoraceous  matters.  This  retention  is  at  first  voluntary,  and 
is  especially  observed  in  women.  They  accustom  themselves  to  resist  the 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  soon  do  so  only  when  absolutely  compelled. 
Two  inconveniences  result  from  this:  An  insensibility,  more  and  more  mailed, 
of  the  anal  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  feces 
in  the  large  intestine.  It  is  not,  however,  always  the  will  that  produces  con- 
stipation in  women ;  the  development  of  the  uterus  during  gestation,  takes 
place  at  first  in  the  lower  pelvis,  where  it  compresses  the  rectum,  and  does 
not  permit  the  excrementitial  mass  to  descend  so  as  to  come  within  the  power 
of  the  contraction  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the  intestine,  and  afterwards, 
above  the  strait  where  it  rests  upon  the  iliac  portion  of  the  colon,  and  of 
coarse  stops  the  excrementitioua  mass  from  approaching  the  anus. 

Displacements  and  chronic  engorgements  of  the  uterus  act  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  gestation,  but  they  have  besides  another  influence  which  is  quite 
remarkable.  Women  suffering  under  displacement  or  chronic  engorgement 
of  the  nteros,  cannot  make  violent  efforts  without  increasing  their  malady, 
and  they  instinctively  restrain  themselves,  and  end  by  becoming  really  una- 
ble to  contract  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  energetically.  It  follows  that  the 
contents  are  pushed  forward  almost  exclusively  by  the  contractions  of  the 
mnscolar  coat,  and  the  intestine  is  never  completely  emptied.  The  muscu- 
lar coat  distends,  and  the  large  intestine  finally  presents  a  kind  of  chapletof 
anfractuosities  which  are  rudimentary  in  the  normal  state,  but  which  then 
are  developed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  the  solipeds. 

Now  it  is  a  law  of  dynamic  physiology,  that  muscles  lose  their  power  in 
consequence  of  mechanical  lengthening  of  their  fibres ;  so  that  when  they 
have  airived  at  their  extreme  point  of  elongation  they  are  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  membrane,  and  their  contractility  is  scarcely  appreciable.     Thus  we  see 
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in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  long  constipated,  the  large  intestine 
Babbj  and  distended,  like  a  pocket ;  while  in  those  whose  bowels  have  been 
regularly  evacuated,  the  intestine  is  entirely  contracted,  and  moulded  in 
some  degree  upon  the  scanty  materials  which  it  contains.  There  is  another 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  which  may  become  the  seat  of  an  analogous 
dilatation ;  we  mean  the  rectum  itself  above  the  sphincters.  This  passage 
is  distended  in  the  form  of  an  amphora,  the  neck  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  superior  portion  of  the  rectum ;  the  belly  by  the  lower  portion  swelled 
out,  and  the  foot  by  the  anus  itself*  This  alteration  of  structure  is  due  to 
many  causes,  all  of  which  are,  in  short,  analogues  of  those  which  we  have 
already  investigated. 

When  the  excrementitial  mass  descends  into  the  rectum,  and  the  desire  to 
go  to  stool  is  resisted,  the  matters  accumulate  in  large  quantities,  and  me- 
chanically distend  the  intestine.  If  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  anus,  whether 
it  is  caused  by  a  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  a  scirrhus  induration,  a  syphilitic  af- 
fection, or  a  spasmodic  contraction  consequent  on  the  existence  of  a  fissure, 
the  same  effect  is  produced,  and  the  dilatation,  at  first  temporary,  in  the  end 
becomes  continuous. 

It  is  evident  that  to  relieve  the  accident  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  constipation, 
purgatives  are  always  indicated,  and  plainly  produce  an  immediate  and  sat- 
isfactory effect ;  but  the  use  of  purgatives  is  itself  a  cause  of  constipation, 
and  this,  according  to  the  law  of  reaction,  so  universally  applicable  in  the 
economy.  In  fact,  the  energy  with  which  the  system  reacts  against  those 
substances  which  modify  it,  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  repetition  of 
the  infiuence  of  these  agents ;  so  that  the  use  of  purgatives  ends  by  render- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  more  and  more  insensible 
to  their  action,  and  therefore  much  more  so  to  that  of  the  agents  naturally 
and  continually  in  contact  with  the  large  intestine ;  we  mean  the  excrements. 
Thus  purgatives,  far  from  exerting  a  beneficial  influence  in  constipation  in- 
crease it  and  end  by  making  it  almost  invincible. 

Constipation,  which  arises  from  the  habit  of  resisting  the  desire  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels,  will  yield  to  the  opposite  habit ;  therefore  the  patient  should 
always  go  to  the  water-closet  when  he  feels  the  least  inclination.  But  if  this 
inclination  is  not  felt,  the  will,  the  well  directed  will,  may  suffice  to  restore  to 
the  organs  the  functional  activity  which  they  have  lost.  This  last  proposi- 
tion requires  us  to  enter  into  some  details.  The  social  acts,  the  voluntary 
movements,  the  senses,  &c  are  not  alone  subject  to  the  will ;  the  appetites 
themselves  are  subject  to  it,  though  indirectly,  in  the  sense  that  the  appetites 
are  subject  to  custom,  and  consequently  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  subject  to 
the  will  which  arranges  those  customs.  Thus  we  generally  arrange  our  meals 
in  such  a  way  that  we  go  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing ;  that  is,  during  the  interval  which  separates  today's  dinner  from  tomor- 
row's breakfast;  and  during  this  long  time  we  do  not  feel  a  desire  to  eat 
But  if  we  should  choose  to  adopt  other  customs, — ^for  example,  to  eat  at  the 
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moment  we  awake,  and  just  before  going  to  bed,  we  should  be  hungry  four 
times  a  day,  though  but  a  little  while  ago  we  were  hungry  but  twice.  The  same 
is  true  of  sleep  and  of  the  venereal  appetite.  Thus  the  desire  to  go  to  the 
close-stool  may,  and  does  become  a  habit.  It  may  recur  at  the  same  hour, 
just  as  the  desire  to  eat  does,  and  a  determined  will  is  sufficient  to  produce 
this  result. 

The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of  constipation  is,  then,  to  prevail 
upon  the  patient  to  go  to  the  water-closet  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  and 
to  go  but  once.  He  should  make  a  long  effort  and  not  leave  till  it  is  found 
to  be  useless  to  remain.  I^  after  two  days  in  succession,  there  has  been  do 
evacuation,  then  let  him  take  a  quart  of  cold  oily  clyster,  which  will  assist 
the  movement  of  the  excrementitial  mass.  To  these  means,  perseveringiy 
continued,  it  is  rare  that  constipation  which  does  not  arise  from  an  organic 
lesion,  does  not  afler  a  time  yield.  But  if  we  cannot  obtain  the  desired  re- 
sult ;  if  the  fiaccidity  of  the  muscular  coat  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  it,  even  for  a  few  moments,  the  activity  necessary  to  aid  the  abdominal 
muscles,  cathartics  must  be  used ;  but  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  means ; 
they  evacuate  the  intestine,  and  consequently  leave  to  the  muscular  coat  the 
opportunity  to  recover  itself,  so  far  as  the  remaining  contractility  permits. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  those  means  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine ;  and 
those  means  are  the  tonic  preparations,  or  the  excitants,  such  as  nux  vomica 
and  cold  water  injected  into  the  rectum.  Astringents  tend  to  produce  the 
same  result,  but  in  a  different  way. 

But,  as  we  have  above  said,  constipation  may  be  caused  by  atony  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  This  atony  is  especially  produced  by  the  abuse  of  local 
excitants,  which  finally  exhaust  the  Brunnonian  excitability,  and  render  the 
tissue  unable  to  respond  to  its  natural  stimulants.  Warm  lavements  and 
cathartics  are  the  usual  causes  of  this  atony ;  and  in  fact  we  can  compre- 
hend how  the  mucous  membrane,  the  secretions  of  which  are  continually 
increased  by  warmth  and  cathartics,  may  cease  to  yield  its  secretions  when 
it  is  not  subjected  to  the  same  exciting  influences.  There  results  from  this 
a  dryness  which  prevents  the  sliding  of  the  excremenUtial  mass,  and  which, 
far  from  being  usefully  combatted  by  cathartics,  is,  on  the  contrary,  aggra- 
vated by  them.  In  this  case,  it  is  upon  tonics  and  cold  topically  applied, 
that  we  must  particularly  depend. 

DiarrJuBO.  Diarrhoea  may  have  its  seat  in  different  organs ;  in  the  duo- 
denum, the  small  intestine  and  the  large  intestine. 

Duodenal  diarrhoea  is  almost  always  closely  allied  to  gastric  derangement, 
and  to  bilious  gastritis,  of  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak.  It 
is  due  to  an  over-excitement  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  first  increases 
the  secretion  of  the  follicles  abounding  in  this  intestine,  and  afterwards  the 
fsecretion  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreas.  This  is  the  form  which  has  been 
particularly  described  by  authors  of  the  last  two  centuries,  under  the  name 
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of  bilioQS  diarrhoea.  As  the  stomach  is  almost  always  deranged  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  appetite ;  and  if  the  patient  eats,  the  food  is  either  vomited 
or  passes  through  the  intestinal  canal  without  being  digested.  The  gastro- 
duodenal  inflammation  commonly  extends  in  this  case  through  the  small  in- 
testine, and  then  the  follicular  secretion  may  be  as  abundant  as  that  of  the 
glands,  and  the  diarrhoea  is  profuse. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  irritation  affects  only  the  ileum,  the  discharge 
is  due  less  to  the  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  glands  than  to  that  of  the  fol- 
licles, and  it  is  then  less  abundant.  The  dejections,  though  less  bilious,  are  still 
somewhat  so ;  for  though  the  irritation  of  the  duodenum  is  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  flow  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver  knd  the  pancreas,  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  ileum  has  the  same  influence  over  these  glands,  though  in  a  less 
degree. 

The  diarrhoea  which  arises  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine 
is  always  less  profuse,  though  the  colics  are  more  severe,  and  the  dejections 
are  generally  more  frequent. 

But  if  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  duode- 
num and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine,  may  be  the  cause  of  increased  se- 
cretion of  the  liver  and  pancreas,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  fluids  may,  in 
their  turn,  cause  a  phlegmasia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  rigorous  sense 
in  which  the  expression  is  used  by  Stoll.  Suppose  at  first  there  is  a  primitive 
duodenal  irritation  which  increases  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas ; 
the  product  of  this  secretion,  discharged  in  large  quantities  into  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  would  tend  by  its  crudeness  to  pix>duce  a  somewhat  active 
irritation  ;  and  in  this  case  the  bile  is  truly  the  cause  of  the  enteritis.  But 
this  cause,  however  apparent  it  may  be,  has  not  the  peculiar  importance 
which  Stoli  and  Tissot  attach  to  it 

Thus  far  we  have  supposed  only  an  acute  erythematous  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  to  exist,  and  not  a  pustulous  phlegmasia,  or  chronic 
irritation  ;  for  the  means  which  are  successful  in  the  first  case  are  not  so  effi- 
cacious in  the  second. 

In  the  acute  diarrhoea,  which  accompanies  symptoms  like  those  we  have 
said  belong  to  gastric  disorder,  which  is  ordinarily  characterized  by  a  remit- 
tent fever,  sometimes  of  great  intensity,  emetics,  but  especially  emetico- 
cathartics,  efiect  an  almost  immediate  cure,  which  is  not  so  promptly  obtained 
by  any  other  treatment  When  the  same  form  of  diarrhoea  exists,  and  the 
vomiting,  the  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fever  are  not  very  severe,  cathar- 
tics alone  are  sufficient  without  previously  having  recourse  to  emetics.  In 
fine,  if  the  general  reaction  is  very  marked,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  in- 
flammatory f^ver,  leeches  will  at  first  be  of  advantage,  and  a  cathartic  will 
complete  the  cure.  The  purgative,  according  to  our  ideas,  is  not  here  ben- 
eficial, because  it  evacuates  the  bile,  but  only  because  it  substitutes  a  local 
inflammation  for  the  diseased  inflammation ;  which,  moreover,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  homoeopathic  law,  which  we  pointed  out  at  the  commencement 
of  this  volume. 
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Bat  the  selection  of  the  cathartic  is  an  important  matter.  It  is  essential 
not  to  choose  those  of  Tiolent  action,  the  effect  of  which  lasts  a  long  time 
af^er  they  are  administered.  The  neutral  salts  are  particalarly  indicated 
under  these  circumstances;  and  while  the  yiolently  irritant  cathartics  some^ 
times  increase  the  gastro-intestinal  phlegmasia,  the  salts,  on  the  contnoy, 
modify  the  mucous  memhrane,  and  suffice  to  extinguish  the  superficial  ior 
fiammation. 

But  when  the  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  a  pustulous  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestine,  as  this  eruption  has  a  fixed  course,  like  small  pox,ery8ipeki,8ca^ 
latina,  and  the  other  exanthemata,  purgatives  are  of  no  benefit,  at  least  80 
far  as  the  principal  affection  is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  claims  made 
for  them  by  Dr.  De  Larroque.  Experiment  on  a  large  scale  in  the  hospi- 
tals is  sufficient  to  convince  one  that  cathartics  do  not,  any  more  than  anti* 
phlogistics  or  tonics,  arrest  the  development  of  the  dothinenteric  emptioa; 
but  they  happily  modify  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  whether  it  be  that 
by  their  action  they  present  a  local  substitute  for  the  inflammation  which 
spreads  from  the  crypts  to  the  mucous  membrane  which  surrounds  them; 
whether  the  continual  evacuation  of  the  biliary,  pancreatic  and  mucous  se- 
cretions acts  as  a  means  of  depletion,  and  so  far  as  an  antiphlogistic;  or 
whether  the  frequent  renewal  of  these  same  fluids  prevents  their  alteratioi 
in  the  intestine,  and  consequently  renders  them  less  irritating. 

If  the  experiments  of  De  Larroque  liave  not  led  to  any  direct  therapeo- 
tic  result,  they  have  at  least  enabled  us  to  see  that  the  fears  of  the  school  of 
Yal-de-Grace  were  at  least  exaggerated,  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever  cathartics  are  not  so  injurious  as  Broussais  and  his  pupils  believed 
It  is  proper  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  this  disease  violently  irritant  car 
thartics  are  entirely  contra-indicated,  and  that  the  neutral  salts  ought  to  be 
almost  exclusively  used.  We  have  seen  that  acute  erythematous  enteritis 
yields  on  the  use  of  a  single  purgative ;  that  follicular  enteritis  will  mn 
through  its  phases ;  but  there  may  exist  forms  of  severe  intestinal  inflammar 
tion  without  a  fixed  course,  one  of  which  is  dysentery. 

Too  many  facts  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of 
dysentery  to  leave  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  matter.  But  as  in  this 
case  the  inflammation  is  deep  and  severe,  the  superficial  action  of  mild  pur- 
gatives does  not  suffice,  but  a  substitutive  medication  is  necessary,  which 
shall  be  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  evil ;  and  then,  if  we  use  the 
neutral  salts,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  them,  as  we  showed  in  a  memoir 
which  we  published  in  1828  in  the  Archives  Generales  de  Medecine^  or  it  if 
better  to  have  recourse  to  more  energetic  cathartics,  as  calomel,  gamboge,  or 
still  better,  injections  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  fact  act  in  the  same 
way.  By  these  means  the  dysenteric  inflammation,  however  severe  it  maj 
be,  is  more  easily  removed  than  by  the  use  of  saline  purgatives. 

The  incoMestible  utility  of  these  articles  of  the  materia  medica  in  the 
treatment  of  dysentery  have  caused  this  affection  to  be  considered  as  bilioas 
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fa  the  greater  number  of  epidemics.  It  was  almost  always  inflammatoiyy 
sometimes  bilious-inflammatory.  But  we  repeat  here,  what  we  have  said 
before  in  connection  with  gastric  derangement  and  bilious  fever,  that  the  ca- 
thartic is  regarded  as  only  an  evacuant,  while  it  should  also  be  considered  as 
the  irritant  or  substitutive  agent. 

When  the  dysenteric  inflammation  is  less  intense,  or  when,  by  reason  of 
the  medical  constitution  of  the  season,  only  a  slight  febrile  reaction  follows, 
it  is  then  called  bilious,  and  saline  cathartics  are  sufficient.  If  the  phleg- 
masia is  more  energetic,  the  dysentery  is  called  bilious-inflammatory ;  anti- 
phlogistics  and  narcotics  then  advantageously  second  the  use  of  cathartics, 
which  ought  to  be  a  little  more  energetic  than  if  the  general  reaction  is  sus- 
tained and  very  strong ;  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  occupy  the  first 
place,  and  then  pass  immediately  to  the  use  of  drastics,  at  the  head  of  which 
calomel  must  be  placed — a  valuable  medicine,  which  acts  at  the  same  time 
by  its  topically  substitutive  qualities,  and  by  its  alterative  antiphlogistic  prop- 
erties. 

What  we  have  said  of  constipation  does  not  apply  to  sterooraceous  tumors ; 
a  grave  and  common  occurrence,  which  every  day  gives  rise  to  errors  in  di- 
agnosis, and  blunders  in  therapeutics.  It  is  here  necessary  to  consider  the 
cause  of  this  evil,  which  evidently  is  the  accumulation  of  fecal  matters ;  and 
though  round  this  cause  very  violent  inflammatory  phenomena  frequently 
group  themselves,  it  is  the  cause  which  we  must  assail.  In  fact,  the  moment 
the  excrementitial  mass  which  distends  the  intestine,  and  which  irritates  it 
so  painfully,  has  been  expelled,  all  is  restored  to  order,  unless  the  disease  has 
lasted  a  very  long  time  and  a  degree  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  de- 
veloped itself,  as  is  somewhat  common  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  iliac  region 
and  the  smaller  pelvis.  In  this  latter  case  the  influence  of  the  cause  is  an 
important  consideration,  and  certain  influences  are  necessary,  when  by  means 
of  purgatives  we  have  filled  the  most  pressing  indication. 

It  is  especially  with  women  in  childbed  that  stercoraceous  tumors  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  them  constipation  is  very  common,  and  in  them 
also  the  least  irritating  cause  may  be  the  origin  of  intense  inflammations. 
As  the  fecal  matters  ordinarily  accumulate  in  the  coecum,  or  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon,  we  see  how,  in  organs  so  near  the  uterus  and  its  appendages, 
inflammation  acquires  a  greater  relative  importance ;  since  it  may  rapidly 
spread  to  the  uterus,  the  ovaries,  the  peritoneum  and  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue. 
Hence  the  rule  which  is  so  universally  adopted  with  regard  to  lying-in  wo- 
men, to  keep  the  bowels  open,  either  by  the  use  of  laxatives  or  by  means  of 
clysters. 

But  if  the  fecal  matters  have  accumulated  by  the  carelessness  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  by  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  there  come  on  violent  pains  in  the  right  or  left  iliac  region,  we  must 
not  at  once  conclude  that  there  exists  an  iliac  phlegmon,  an  inflammation  of 
the  ovary,  or  a  metro-peritonitis,  however  intense  the  local  pain  may  be ; 
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but  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  the  cause,  and  to  remove  ihat,  and  afterwards 
to  treat  these  accompaniinents,  if  they  remain.  What  should  espedallj  io« 
duce  practitioners  to  use  cathartics  in  these  cases  is,  that  these  agenU  are 
Ujseful  in  lying-in  women  even  when  the  uterus  and  the  peritoneum  are  prim- 
itively and  principally  attacked. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accumulation  of  sterooraceous  matters  is 
most  commonly  the  cause  of  partial  peritonitis  and  of  inflammation  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  of  the  ovaries ;  but  these  affections  may  be  due  to  other 
causes,  and  sometimes  their  development  has  been  preceded  several  days  bj 
diarrhoda.  This  is  remarkable,  especially  since  purgatives  are  not  less  use* 
ful  than  where  obstinate  constipation  has  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  disease* 
In  short,  we  may  say  that  cathartics  are  especially  useful  for  women  in  child- 
bed|  with  whatever  disorders  they  may  be  attacked. 

Cathartics  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  we  have  advised  their  use,  have 
been  directed  against  local  inflammation,  either  by  a  substitutive  action,  or 
by  removing  the  cause  which  had  favored  its  development,  and  therefors 
they  might  and  ought  to  be  ranked  with  antiphlogistics ;  bnt,  in  fact,  tbej 
are  antiphlogistics  as  much  as  blood-letting,  since  they  act  in  the  same  way 
and  manner.  If,  by  bleeding,  the  practitioner  takes  away  from  the  Hving 
body  some  of  the  materials  of  nutrition  and  repair,  and  opposes  the  by* 
pertrophic  fluxion  of  inflammation,  it  is  evident  that  cathartics  act  in  the 
same  way,  in  the  first  place  by  diverting  a  large  quantity  of  blood  which 
they  cause  to  accumulate  in  the  portal  system ;  and  afterwards  by  soliciting 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  products  of  secretion ;  products 
which  necessarily  depend  for  their  formation  upon  the  blood. 

The  flow  of  blood  to  the  digestive  organs  produced  by  cathartics  is  not  of 
the  same  order,  pathologically  speaking,  as  that  which  is  made  to  tend 
towards  the  skin  by  means  of  a  sinapism,  or  other  irritant.  In  fad,  irritatioa 
of  the  skin  acts  upon  the  system  in  an  entirely  difierent  manner  from  irritation 
of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane ;  and  while  the  firat  gives  rise  to  an  eDe^ 
getic  reaction,  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  depresses  more  rapidly,  and  scarcely 
arouses  the  sthenic  sympathies. 

When  the  inflammation  combatted  is  in  its  nature  superflcial  and  tempo- 
rary, like  erysipelas  and  the  different  rheumatic  affections,  it  is  well  to  make 
use  of  the  antiphlogistic  cathartics  in  preference  to  the  pure  antiphlogistics ; 
because  the  therapeutic  end  is  obtained  with  much  less  loss  of  strength  than 
by  the  second ;  and  when  the  cathartics  are  discontinued  the  system  is  com- 
^  plete,  and  possesses  all  its  resources  for  repair  and  restoration. 

Plethora  is  sanguuie,  serous,  or  nervous ;  the  latter  will  not  occupy  ushers, 
ps  we  have  treated  of  it  in  the  article  on  sedatives ;  but  sanguineous  and  se- 
rous plethora  obscure  each  other,  or  rather,  are  frequently  confounded  by 
inattentive  physicians.  If  they  see  a  man  whose  eyes  are  staring  and  i»- 
jectedy  his  face  of  a  purplish  red,  the  veins  of  the  neck  turgid,  his  mind  slug* 
^h,  the  respiration  embarrassed,  the  pulse  hard  and  compact,  or  bufs  ^ 
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fall»  they  say  it  is  a  aanguineoas  plethora,  and  they  open,  a  vein.  The  relief 
ie  imiQediate,  and  the  treatment  is  praised.  But  when,  after  a  few  days,  the 
eame  scene  is  renewed,  they  bleed  again,  and  are  astonished  at  the  persist- 
anoe  of  these  evils ;  and  they  bleed  again,  until  at  last  the  blood  becomes 
almost  serum,  and  a  general  anasarca  unexpectedly  supervenes ;  and  when 
the  veins  have  no  more  color  than  water,  the  symptoms  of  the  supposed 
sanguineous  plethora  are  still  present.  They  have,  in  fact,  had  to  do  with  a 
serpos  plethora,  of  which  we  have  given  a  faithful  description  in  the  picture 
which  we  have  just  traced. 

In  sanguineous  plethora  there  is  not  excess  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
but  only  excess  in  the  proportion  of  the  reparative  elements  of  the  blood. 
Obesity  frequently  accompanies  serous  plethora;  leanness,  sanguineous 
plethora. 

When  the  blood,  too  rich  in  reparative  elements,  stimnlates  excessively 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  glands  and  the  elementary  tissues,  there  is  functional 
indigestion,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  different 
tissues  are  not  able  to  assimilate  so  rich  a  blood ;  hence  arise  troubles  with- 
out number,  all  sthenic ;  hence  plainly  come  reactions  and  violent  inflamma* 
tions ;  hence  blood-letting,  aqueous  and  alkaline  drinks  are  indicated.  This 
is  sanguineous  plethora. 

But  in  serous  plethora  there  is  always  fullness  of  the  vessels ;  and  this 
fbllness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  serosity  is  added  to  the  mass  of 
the  blood.  This  form  of  plethora  is  constant  in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
in  some  of  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  some  pulmonary  affections. 
Sanguineous  plethora  is  caused  by  too  nourishing  and  solid  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  analeptic  tonics,  such  as  iron.  It  is  never  produced  by  an  organic 
lesion.  In  treating  of  antiphlogistic  medication  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  sanguineous  plethora,  so  that  it  will  now  suffice 
to  have  drawn,  somewhat  summarily,  parallels  between  two  states  of  the 
system,  so  frequently  and  so  deplorably  confounded. 

I^ow  in  serous  plethora,  on  opening  a  vein  a  certain  portion  of  the  inju- 
rious serosity  is  evacuated,  it  is  true ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the 
cruor  is  taken,  of  which  the  system  has  so  great  need,  and  of  which  it  has 
the  greater  need  that  this  form  of  plethora  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  cachexia.  The  serosity  is  reproduced  almost  instantly,  because  this  is 
the  least  organized  element  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  similar  to  inorganic 
ingesta,  as  water ;  and  soon  the  same  troubles  are  reproduced,  and  cannot 
without  great  danger  be  combatted  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  here  that  those  agents  of  the  materia  medica  find  their  place  which 
remove  only  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  and  which  consequently  empty 
the  vessels  without  reducing  the  reparative  elements.  Diuretics  best  fill  this 
indieation,  but  when  they  are  insufficient  or  inefficacious,  purgatives  conduce 
to  nearly  the  same«end.  We  said  nearly^  because  the  action  of  one  and  the 
other  is  not  abnolutely  the  same.    Diuretics,  in  fiieti  remove  none  of  the 
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materials  of  nutrition,  so  that  they  can  be  used  a  long  time  without  the 
system  suffering  the  least  damage ;  but  purgatives,  beside  affecting  Uie  di- 
gestive  function,  the  source  of  all  repair,  produce  also  the  evacuation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  serum,  but  at  the  same  time  of  bile,  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion,  and  of  mucous,  which  all  contain  the  elements  of  organic  repair. 

Notwithstanding  this,  cathartics  hold  a  very  important  rank  in  the  treat- 
ment of  serous  plethora,  and  of  various  hydropsies  allied  to  this  state.  Hence 
those  which  produce  the  most  abundant  serous  evacuations,  that  is,  the  dras- 
tics,  have  received  the  name  of  hydragogues. 

Purgatives  are  also  used  as  depuratives.  Already,  in  speaking  of  deriva- 
tive irritant  medication  in  this  volume,  we  have  shown  how  the  continual  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  a  cauterized  surface,  or  along  the  track  of  a  seton,  and 
the  continual  tendency  of  blood  to  the  same  point,  are  useful  means  of  remov- 
ing irritation  which  has  fastened  on  important  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
educing  the  morbid  elements  contained  in  the  vessels,  and  continually  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  action  of  an  energetic  emunctory. 

We  have  seen  that  sudorifics  act  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  it  is  so  with 
purgatives,  which  in  this  respect  have  the  advantage  of  sadorifics,  and  are 
preferable  even  to  the  cautery,  the  vesicatory  and  the  seton  in  persons  whose 
gastric  viscera  are  in  good  condition. 

The  abdominal  fluxion  which  cathartics  produce  is  a  useful  means  of  re- 
storing the  menses.  In  fact,  it  has  been  observed  that  if  a  woman  is  purged 
the  day  after  her  menses  have  ceased,  the  discharge  will  frequentiy  return. 
Hence  the  rule  never  to  purge  a  woman  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  me- 
trorrhagia ;  hence  the  abortive  powers  of  drastics,  of  which  advantage  is  to 
culpably  taken  by  women  who  would  conceal  a  fault  by  a  crime,  and  by  phj- 
siciaos  who  would  make  themselves  accomplices  in  homicide. 


REPORT 

Cfthe  DeUgatet  of  the  Ckntrb  District  Medical  Societt  to  the  Akeb- 
ICAN  Medical  Association,  for  the  yetxr  1850. 

[Pablished  by  order  of  the  Societj.] 

As  delegates  from  the  Centre  District  N.  H.  Medical  Society,  we  attended 
the  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  7, 1850.  There  were  present  297  delegates,  from  25 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  good  degree  of  punctuality  was 
manifested  by  the  committees,  in  making  their  reports ;  and  much  research 
and  professianai  erudition  exhibited  in  their  construction,  and  in  fact  a  veiy 
commendable  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  humanity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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professioD,  was  displayed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Association.  Repre- 
senting, as  its  members  do,  a  diffuse  and  very  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity, the  American  Medical  Association,  if  carried  on  in  the  spirit  that 
has  hitherto  characterized  its  progress,  is  to  exert  a  powerful  and  salutary 
conservative  influence  on  every  valuable  interest  of  our  widely  extended 
country.  Though,  as  might  be  expected,  some  sectional  feeling  was  elicited 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  office,  location  of  meetings,  &c,  yet  a  very 
commendable  spirit  of  compromise  was  manifest  in  the  final  decision  of  all 
important  questions. 

The  meagre  representation  from  border  States  augurs  not  auspiciously  for 
the  permanence  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  difficult  to  evade  the  conclusion 
that  if  those  societies  and  institutions  most  remote  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  liberal  ratio  of  representation  of- 
fered by  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  should  elect  a  smaller  number 
of  delegates,  but  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  should  consider 
it  their  duty  to  attend,  it  might  have  a  salutary  influence  in  that  direction. 

Our  own  Dr.  Mussey  was  elected  President,  and  all  necessary  offices  were 
filled  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity. 

The  reports  of  standing  committees  of  necessity  occupied  most  of  the  time 
of  the  Association,  with  the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  them. 
A  few  of  these  I  shall  briefly  notice,  hoping  this  Society,  and  all  others 
represented,  will  see  that  their  members,  who  wish  it,  are  supplied  with 
printed  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  on  the  favorable  terms 
offered ;  a  volume  of  about  500  pages,  which,  though  one  of  us  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  publication,  as  he  had  not  much  agency  in  getting 
it  up,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  highly  to  recommend.  It  owes  much  of  its 
excellence  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays.* 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  surgery,  by  Dr.  Mussey,  is  worth  the  cost 
of  the  volume. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Education  was  discussed  with  a  zeal  and  persist- 
ence, perhaps  disproportioned  to  the  pleasure  or  profit  resulting  to  the  mere 
listener,  and  was  left  where  it  was  found,  and  where  it  must  remain  for  years 
yet  to  come,  with  widely  cenflicting  views,  among  professors  and  private 
tutors,  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  student  should  occupy  in  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  practice  of  his  profession;  or,  rather,  how  little  outlay  of  time 
and  expense  it  is  expedient  for  the  tutor  to  make  in  beating  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  a  medical  education  into  the  student  before  he  is  permitted  to  come 
out  M.  D.  , 

A  report  from  a  special  committee,  on  adulterated  drugs,  appointed  in  1849, 
was  made  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  Houston,  of  Philadelphia.  This  subject,  of 
deep  and  general  interest  to  the  profession  and  to  the  world,  is  continued, 
and  referred  to  a  new  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  of  which  Dr.  Ives, 
of  New  Haven,  is  chairman,  from  whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  able 
and  interesting  report  at  the  present  meeting. 
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But  we  cannot  clode  this  report,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  wkhoiit  further 
allusion  to  the  subject  of  del^ates.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  a  repre- 
sentation more  respectable  as  to  numbers  should  be  in  attendance.  At  the 
last  meeting  there  were  none  from  Maine,  onlj  two  from  New-Hampshire, 
{the  delegates  from  this  District^)  and  one  from  Vermont,  while  Massachu- 
setts sent  twentj-two.  We  would  suggest  to  this  District  Society,  and  aA 
others  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  sending  delegates,  the  plan  adopted  by 
Massachusetts ;  to  give  the  appointing  power  to  the  eouncil,  or  a  committee 
of  the  council,  with  authority  to  fill  vacancies,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
delegate,  on  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment,  to  signify  to  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  his  acceptance,  and  hold  himself  bound  to  attend,  or  de- 
cline in  time  to  have  the  vacancy  filled. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHAN  SANBORN,  >  ^.      . . 
JAMES  F.  SARGENT,  l'^'^^^^- 
ApHl2%,  1851. 


REMARKS  ON  COD  LIVER  OIL. 

BY  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JR., 

Prof,  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  Coll.  of  Phannaoy. 

The  extensive  use  now  made  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a  curative  agent,  both  by 
the  medical  profession  and  by  the  people,  renders  information  bearing  oa 
the  subject  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  attention.  Heretofore  but  little' 
has  appeared  in  the  journals,  throwing  light  on  the  cod  liver  oil  manufacture 
And  trade  of  our  north-eastern  coast,  and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  au- 
merous  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  dispense  daily  this,  at  present,  popa* 
lar  medicine. 

The  essay  of  De  Jongh  in  1843,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  fish 
liver  oils  used  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  cod  liver  oil,  and  also  with 
their  complex  chemical  constitution,  by  several  most  difficult  analyses.  The 
general  facts  relating  to  the  subject  as  ascertained  by  De  Jongh  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Pereira,  reprinted  in  voL  xxi,  page  136^  of  this 
Journal. 

The  three  varieties  of  cod  liver  oil  known  in  the  commerce  of  this  country 
are  parallel  with  those  described  by  De  Jongh,  viz. :  pale  yellow,  pale  brown, 
and  dark  brown.  The  collectors  of  the  oil,  in  the  Baltic  and  German  seas, 
do  not  appear  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Gadus  morrhua,  or  true  codfish, 
bat  the  Gadus  carbonarius,  (coal  fish)  Gadus  callarius,  (or  dorse)  and  Gadus 
pollaehius,  (or  pollack)  all  contribute  to  the  product  as  furnished  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  Norwegian  coast 

The  same  is  true  of  the  cod  liver  oil  production  of  the  New-England 
coast : — the  hake^  the  haddocky  and  the  poUadkf  (Gkidas  pollachias)  ail  cod- 
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tribute  more  or  less  to  the  commercial  oil,  especially  to  the  light  colored  va- 
rietjyand  are  sometimes  wholly  substituted  for  it  This  is  partially  the  result . 
of  the  habits  of  the  fish.  Tlie  codfish,  associated  in  shoals  more  or  less  nu« 
merous,  move  about  from  one  feeding  ground  to  another  along  the  coast,  as 
humor  or  the  abundance  of  their  food  may  incite  them.  They  are  some- 
times preceded  by,  and  sometimes  followed  by  shoals  of  the  hake,  haddock, 
or  pollack,  these  fish  seeking  similar  food,  (marine  worms)  and  frequenting 
the  same  submarine  formations.  The  fishermen  may  therefore  commence 
their  labors  in  the  morning  among  the  true  cod,  and  before  evening  sets  in 
find  themselves  pulling  in  some  one  or  all  the  varieties  mentioned,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Now  these  fish  appear  to  be  all  sold  under  the  general  title 
of  codfish,  but  dealers  in  the  article  know  the  difference,  and  commercially 
the  true  codfish  commands  a  better  price.  Less  care  is  extended  to  the  liv- 
ers, which,  unless  especially  cared  for,  are  thrown  indiscriminately  into  the 
receptacles  as  they  are  taken  from  the  fish. 

De  Jongh,  whilst  admitting  the  mixed  character  of  the  cod  liver  oil  used 
in  Germany,  offers  no  opinion  as  to  the  relative  therapeutical  merits  of  the 
pure  liver  oils  of  the  dorse,  coal  fish  and  pollack  ;  nor  has  he  shown  that  these 
oils  differ  in  chemical  constitution  from  the  true  cod  oil,  his  three  analyses 
relating  only  to  the  commercial  varieties  founded  on  color. 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Hubbell,  of  this  city,  who  has  visited  the 
district  where  the  oil  is  made,  and  himself  engaged  in  its  preparation,  I  am 
indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  paper,  and  for  speci- 
mens of  the  pure  liver  oils  of  each  of  the  four  varieties  of  fish  mentioned. 
The  results  of  some  few  experiments  with  them  will  be  given  in  another  part 
of  this  paper. 

Not  forgetting  that  these  oils  contribute  more  or  less  to  much  of  the  com- 
mercial cod  liver  oil,  although  not  acknowledged,  we  will  examine  a  little 
closer  into  the  origin  and  commercial  history  of  the  latter. 

The  terms  bank  oil,  straits  oil,  and  shore  oil,  are  familiar  to  the  large 
dealers  in  cod  liver  oil. 

The  bank  oil,  so  called  from  it^  manufacture  from  fish  caught  on  the  great 
fishing  ground  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  the  best  when  in  good  con- 
dition, because  in  that  locality  (he  fish  attain  a  size  and  perfection  not  equalled 
in  any  other  waters. 

Our  readers  are  generally  aware  that  these  banks,  as  they  are  called, 
consist  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  shoal  water,  with  sandy  bottom,  off 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  so  named  from  their  contigu- 
ity to  the  Island  of  Newfoundland.  They  constitute  the  largest  sub-marine 
elevation  in  the  world,  and  abound  in  species  of  worms  which  are  the  great 
attraction  to  the  codfish.  (Murray's  Enoyc.  Geography.)  The  great  north- 
eastern current  of  the  Atlantic,  afler  sweeping  around  the  coral-bound  coasts 
of  Florida,  and  gliding  past  the  insular  impediments  of  the  Bahamas,  laden 
with  spoils  of  the  living  and  the  dead  from  the  tropical  seas,  proceeds  on 
uninterruptedly  until  it  strikes  on  this  great  sub-marine  plain,  (which  per- 
haps it  has  contributed  to  elevate,)  and  there,  deprived  partly  of  the  mo- 
mentum which  has  upheld  its  suspended  contents,  they  are  deposited,  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  and  ever  replenishing  store  for  the  innumerable  finny  hordes 
that  animate  the  waters  above.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  codfish  fre- 
quent them  in  such  countless  numbers  that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  im- 
agination by  recollecting  that  ten  millions  of  eggs  have  been  counted  in  a 
single  female  codfish  of  moderate  size,  to  appreciate  their  abundanoe^  In 
thia  fevorod  locality  they  frequently  attain  a  size  of  forty  to  seventy  pounds, 
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and  their  livers  are  not  only  larger  and  healthier,  but  afford  a  g;reater  per 
centage  of  oil  weight  for  weight.  The  best  bank  livers  frequently  contain 
one-half  and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  oil. 

The  British  fishermen  who  have  all  their  arrangements  for  oil-making  oa 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland  have  the  greatest  advantages,  for  they  not  only 
have  the  best  fish,  in  common  with  the  fishermen  of  other  nations  who  fre- 
quent the  banks,  but  they  have  the  exclusive  right  to  JUh  within  three  milei 
of  the  coctst.  Their  boats,  run  out  from  platforms  erected  along  the  shore, 
at  the  fishing  settlements,  and  as  soon  as  they  catch  a  load,  return  and  de- 
liver them  to  persons  on  the  platforms,  who  attend  at  once  to  cleansing  and 
salting  the  fish,  and  to  the  preparation  of  that  portion  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  fresh  livers ;  the  greater  part,  however,  being  left  for  conversion  into 
brown  oil,  as  will  be  noticed  presently.  It  may  be  true  also  that  the  finest 
fish  approach  the  shore  where  the  marine  annelidse  are  more  likely  to  aboand 
than  in  the  deeper  sea  beyond  the  imaginary  line  drawn  along  these  coasts 
by  the  treaties  of  English  statesmen. 

The  American  fishermen  not  having  the  same  facilities,  possessing  by 
treaty  only  the  right  to  dry  their  fish  on  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  coast, 
and  having  necessarily  much  larger  vessels  engaged  in  the  service,  visit  the 
drying  stations  at  longer  intervals,  and  from  its  comparatively  small  import- 
ance care  little  about  the  production  of  the  white  or  pale  yellow  oil.  In 
these  fishing  vessels,  casks  are  suitably  placed  upon  deck,  and  as  the  fish  are 
cleaned  at  sea,  the  offal  is  thrown  overboard,  whilst  the  livers  are  cast  into 
the  receptacles,  where  they  accumulate  for  days  and  weeks,  the  tissues  an- 
dergoing  a  gradual  disintegration  as  the  putrefiictive  process  progresses, 
permitting  the  oil  to  escape,  which,  from  its  inferior  density,  gradually  rises 
to  the  surface.  The  first  oil  that  separates  on  the  surface,  before  the  process 
of  putrefaction  has  fairly  set  in,  is  almost  as  sweet  and  pure  as  the  shore  oilt 
and  constitutes  the  medium  quality,  or  straits  oil,  corresponding  with  the 
pale  brown  oil  of  De  Jongh.  It  commands  a  much  better  price  than  the 
brown  oil.  Its  color  is  due  partially  to  the  oxidation  of  the  gaduin  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  partly  to  contact  with  the  bile  constituents  and  decom- 
posing tissues. 

The  brown  oil  is  made  from  the  residues  after  the  straits  oil  has  been 
skimmed  off  from  the  casks,  or  it  may  include  the  latter  if  the  fishermen  post- 
pone its  removal  until  it  has  too  far  deteriorated  by  exposure.  The  brown 
oil  is  made  just  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  fishermen  ;  and  as  they 
cannot  do  it  aboard  their  vessels,  the  periods  are  longer  or  shorter,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  luck  in  fishing.  The  contents  of  the  liver  casks  are  removed 
to  boilers,  heated  with  some  water,  and  thrown  on  strainers,  that  the  oil  and 
watery  part  may  drain  through.  The  oil  is  separated,  heated  to  free  it 
from  water,  and  put  into  barrels  for  commerce. 

Shore  oil,  correctly  speaking,  is  the  kind  made  on  the  coast  from  fresh 
livers,  before  they  have  had  time  to  change,  and  applies  as  much  to  the 
bank  oil  so  made,  as  to  that  produced  along  the  New-England  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  which  latter  product,  however,  the  name  is  usually  applied. 

Before  describing  the  several  methods  adopted  in  the  extraction  of  the 
shore  oil,  it  will  be  well  to  explain  the  condition  in  which  the  oil  exists  in 
the  livers.  Healthy  cod  livers  are  plump,  have  a  uniform,  pale  fawn  ook>r, 
and  are  exceedingly  tender.  When  onhealthy,  they  are  less  plump,  smaller 
and  more  or  less  discolored.  The  latter  are  generally  derived  from  fish  that 
frequent  unfavorable  localities,  or  where  their  natural  enemies  interfere  with 
their  quiet  feeding.    The  oil  exists  in  the  tissues  of  the  livers  aa  an  albnnu* 
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nous  emakioiii  consisting  of  an  aqueous  fluid  intimately  intennized  with  the 
oil.  When  this  is  pressed  out  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  oil  gradually  sepa- 
rates and  rises  to  the  surface,  whilst  an  opalescent  fluid  collecta  beneath. 
The  recent  oil,  when  not  injured  in  the  process  of  preparation,  has  a  fresh- 
fishy  odor,  which  it  gradually  loses,  and  afterwards,  by  age  and  ezposure, 
acquires  the  odor  and  taste  of  lamp  oil. 

The  ordinary  process  of  making  shore  oil  is  to  throw  eight  or  ten  buckets 
full  of  cod  livers  into  a  suitable  boiler,  add  three  or  four  gallons  of  water^ 
and  heat  them  till  the  tissues  are  broken  up  and  the  whole  becomes  a  kind 
of  magma.  A  large  cask  or  tub  is  then  arranged  with  a  straining  cloth 
across  its  open  head,  and  the  contents  of  the  boiler  poured  upon  it.  The 
oily  and  watery  portions  pass  through,  leaving  the  membranous  parts  on  the 
strainer.  By  standing,  the  oil  separates,  is  drawn  ofi;  Aod  after  another 
straining  is  barrelled  for  the  market 

The  oil  of  cod  livers  is  made  in  this  way,  in  quantities  varying  from  a 
few  gallons,  in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  to  hundreds  of  barrels  in  the  various 
fishing  establishments,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  located  along  the 
coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  most  largely,  perhaps,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  The  New-England  oil  has  less  color 
than  the  bank  (shore)  oil,  but  it  is  leas  rich  in  the  peculiar  principles  of  the 
oil,  a  fact  attributable  perhaps  to  the  less  perfect  development  of  the  flsh  of 
our  own  fishing  grounds ;  a  supposition  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
yield  of  oil  by  the  livers  varies  from  10  to  SO  or  40  per  cent  on  the  latter 
stations,  whilst  on  the  Banks  from  30  to  60  per  cent  is  the  more  usual 
product 

Since  the  extensive  employment  of  cod  liver  oil  in  medicine,  more  care 
has  been  extended  in  preparing  it  for  medicinal  use,  and  perhaps  the  most 
improved  innovation  on  the  old  method  described,  is  to  expose  the  liven 
contained  in  a  suitable  tin  reservoir,  heated  with  steam  applied  externally 
by  a  jacket,  until  they  assume  the  condition  of  a  magma,  when  this  is  thrown 
on  a  strainer,  and  the  mixed  oil  and  water  that  passes  separated  and  puri- 
fied, as  has  been  before  described,  with  the  precaution  to  act  on  the  livers 
as  soon  after  their  removal  from  the  fish  as  possible,  and  to  perform  the 
process  with  such  expedition  that^the  oil  is  not  injured  by  undue  exposure 
to  the  air. 

The  fishermen  along  shore  sell  their  oil  to  the  store  keepers  in  trade,  who 
in  turn,  as  it  accumulates,  send  it  to  the  large  dealers  in  the  seaport  towns. 
At  some  of  these  establishments  in  Boston  there  are  reservoirs,  capable  of 
holding  many  hundreds  of  gallons,  constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  in  their 
cellars,  in  which  the  brown  oil  is  kept  separately.  As  this  oil  is  brought  in 
from  the  small  dealers  or  fishermen,  it  is  emptied  into  these,  where  it  clari- 
fies by  subsidence,  and  is  pumped  up  into  barrels  for  commerce.  The  expos- 
ure which  it  undergoes  tends  to  increase  its  strong  lamp-oil  odor,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  brown  oil  employed  in  the  United  States  passes  through 
the  hands  of  these  dealers,  it  follows  that  the  medical  public  do  not  receive 
even  this  oil  in  its  least  repulsive  form.  The  white  oil,  on  the  contrary,  ia 
kept  in  the  barrels  into  which  it  is  originally  introduced,  and  these,  if  orig- 
inally tight  and  pure,  form  very  good  receptacles.  Some  of  the  druggists  of 
Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  have  made  special  arrangements  with 
persons  engaged  in  the  codfishery,  and  who  make  the  oil  by  the  improved 
method,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  medicine ;  and  where  these  persons  prove 
true  to  their  engagements,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  blandest  a«d  purest  oil 
should  not  be  obtained. 

39 
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A  specimen  of  pure  cod  liver  oil  in  mj  possession,  is  entirely  free  from 
the  lamp-oil  odor,  but  has  the  fresh-fishy  smell  indicative  of  its  recent  and 
careful  preparation.  Its  sp.  grav.  is  .917,  at  72®  Fahr.  Mixed  with  ordi- 
nary sulphuric  acid,  it  is  instantly  changed  to  a  dark  red  brown  transparent 
color,  like  tincture  of  kino.  Mixed  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1.36,  and 
shaken,  it  is  colored  instantly  of  a  pinkish  cast,  which  soon  becomes  brown, 
and  by  standing  on  the  acid  it  gets  darker,  and  finally  is  slowly  decomposed, 
frothing  over  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas. 

Nitric  acid  of  sp.  grav.  1.215,  (formed  by  mixing  3  parts  of  ordinary 
white  nitric  acid  with  2  parts  of  water,)  when  shaken  with  it,  at  first  pro- 
duces no  change,  but  gradually  the  oil  assumes  a  dull  green  hue,  retaining 
its  transparency.  After  standing  four  days  on  the  acid,  the  green  color  slowly 
changes  to  brown.  Mixed  with  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (as 
used  for  citrine  ointment,)  the  oil  thickens,  becomes  yellow,  and  finally  orange 
yellow,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  gas  and  much  frothing. 

The  specimen  of  haddock  liver  oil  has  less  color  than  the  cod  oil,  has  a 
slight  lamp-oil  odor  and  taste,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  .9195.  It  reacts 
with  sulphuric  acid,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.36,  al- 
most precisely  like  the  cod  oil.  Nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.215  after  contact  for 
four  days,  colors  it  a  clear  brown  without  a  shade  of  green. 

The  specimen  of  hake  liver  oil  resembles  the  haddock  oil  in  color,  odor 
and  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  .915.  It  reacts  with  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
sp.  gr.  1.36,  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  in  the  same  way ;  but  with  nitric 
acid  sp.  grav.  1.215,  by  standing  24  hours  it  gradually  assuoies  a  greenish 
brown  color,  which  it  loses  as  the  action  of  the  acid  continues,  and  becomes 
of  a  light  brown  hue,  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  haddock  oil. 

The  specimen  of  polUick  liver  oil  very  closely  resembles  the  hake  oil  in 
eolor,  odor,  and  taste,  and  in  all  the  reactions  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  .9155. 

Sperm  (lamp)  oil,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  sp.  gravity  1.86,  is  oo« 
lored  pinkish  brown  gradually,  but  when  agitated  with  the  acid  sp.  grav. 
1.215,  it  assnmes  only  a  pale  brown  color,  without  a  shade  of  green ;  hence 
the  presence  of  this  oil  or  of  haddock  oil  should  render  the  green  color  oc- 
casioned by  this  acid  on  true  cod  oil  to  be  less  deep. 

These  reactions  are  not  offered  as  affording  reliable  means  of  distinguish- 
ing true  cod  liver  oil,  either  from  the  liver  oil  of  allied  species  of  fish,  or 
from  whale  oil.  To  arrive  at  any  such  desirable  criteria  we  muot  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  organic  constituents  of  all  the  oils,  and  their  relations 
to  reagents.  Yet  they  may  serve  to  show  how  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  the  action  of  the  so  called  tests  for  cod  liver  oil,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acid. 

Modes  of  administering  God  Liver  Oil. — The  general  disgust  excited  by  the 
taste  and  odor  which  the  commercial  cod  liver  oil  often  presents,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  largest  part  of  that  now  used  has  either  been  care- 
lessly made  or  badly  preserved,  or  because  many  physicians  still  cling  to 
the  idea  that  the  rancid  brown  oil  possesses  more  medical  power  than  the 
light  yeHow  or  proper  medicinal  oil.  Under  the  impression  that  the  lamp 
oil  odor  is  a  true  characteristic  of  all  cod-liver  oil,  though  less  apparent  in 
the  light  colored  kind,  some  physicians,  in  prescribing  it  for  children  or  adults, 
whose  fiftstidiottsness  rejects  it  unless  disguised  more  or  less  effectually,  have 
bad  the  oil  incorporated  with  mucilage  in  the  form  of  an  emnlsion.  One 
objection  to  this  medicine  is,  that  cod-liver  oil,  to  produce  its  full  effects,  should 
not  only  be  long  continued  in  use,  but  should  be  given  in  increased  doses,  so 
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that  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  except  for  children,  the  quantities  would  be 
excessively  bulkj.  £ j  far  the  best  waj  to  take  it,  whether  pure  or  rancidf 
is  the  following :  When  porter  (or  beer,)  is  not  contra-indicated,  put  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  it  in  a  small  tumbler,  pour  on  to  this  the  oil,  to  be 
taken  without  stirring  or  otherwise  mixing  them,  and  then  agitate  the  bottle 
of  porter,  and  cover  the  oil  with  the  foamy  beverage.  By  this  means  the 
patient  does  not  see  the  oil,  the  first  impression  in  the  throat  is  from  the  por- 
ter, and  the  oil  passes  down  untasted,  whilst  the  substratum  of  the  beverage 
effectually  removes  any  lingering  taste  of  the  medicine.  It  is  well  to  take 
a  sip  of  the  porter  before  taking  the  dose. 

The  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  answers  equally  well,  and  is  devoid  of  the  stim- 
ulant quality  of  the  porter.  When  the  oil  is  in  its  purest  state,  but  little 
difficulty  is  presented  in  swallowing  it,  and  it  may-be  taken  floating  on  pep- 
permint or  other  aromatic  water,  observing  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  the  un- 
mixed water  beforehand. 

A  far  more  serious  objection,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbell,  to  taking  rancid 
cod-liver  oil  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  is  that  when  so  taken  it  remains 
longer  in  the  stomach,  becomes  mixed  with  its  contents,  and  gives  rise  to 
eructations  more  disagreeable  to  the  patient  than  the  act  of  swallowing  the 
medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  when  taken  merely  floating  on  a  vehicle  ia 
the  manner  mentioned,  the  oil  soon  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  its  ex- 
hibition is  attended  with  less  of  the  disagreeable  accompaniment  mentioned, 
especially  if  the  oil  is  taken  two  or  three  hours  after  meals,  instead  of  just 
before  or  after  them. 

Still  another  objection  to  the  emulsive  preparations  of  this  medicine  is  the 
following.  Cod-liver  oil  has  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  to  become 
rancid,  and  to  acquire  the  odor  and  taste  of  lamp-oil.  By  admixture  with 
water  in  an  emulsion,  this  tendency  is  greatly  increased,  so  much  so  that  by 
the  time  a  bottle  is  consumed  the  last  portions  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
disagreeable. 

When  the  oil  is  in  its  purest  and  freshest  condition,  comparatively  little 
objection  is  made  to  it  by  the  large  majority  of  patients,  and  it  should  be  the 
um  of  Pharmaceutists  not  only  to  encourage  the  production  of  carefully 
made  oil,  but  they  should  give  much  more  attention  to  its  preservation^  than 
has  heretofore  been  extended. 

Preservation  of  Medicinal  Cod  Liver  Oil — As  soon  as  manufactured,  the 
oil  is  introduced  into  barrels,  which  are  securely  bunged  and  nearly  full.  K 
these  barrels  are  tight,  and  pure  at  first,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
oil  in  good  condition  for  a  year  at  least,  as  Mr.  Hubbell  has  ascertained  by 
trial.  But  what  are  the  facts : — A  druggist  buys  a  barrel  of  the  oil  in  many 
instances,  and  commences  its  sale  by  the  removal  of  a  few  gallons,  thus  ad- 
mitting the  air  to  a  larger  surface  with  each  removal  of  the  oil,  which  is 
thereby  becoming  more  and  more  deteriorated,  eppecially  if  slow  demand 
lengthens  the  period  required  in  the  disposition  of  the  barrel.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  retail  druggist  and  apothecary.  He  buys  say  a  gallon  or 
two  of  the  oil,  keeps  it  in  the  same  vessel,  until  he  has  retailed  it  out  in  small 
quantities. 

Now  the  true  course  to  pursue^  is  for  the  druggist  when  he  opens  a  barrel 
to  fill  it  into  tin  cannisters  to  suit  the  wants  of  his  customers,  the  apotheca- 
ries, and  seal  these  securely.  The  apothecary  should  at  once  on  buying  a 
cannister,  bottle  the  oil  in  quantities  to  suit  the  demands  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  he  had  better  assume  the  extra  trouble  of  opening  a  bottle,  when  pur- 
chasers bring  vessels  of  their  own  for  the  oil,  than  not  pursue  this  course. 
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With  these  precautions  in  the  wholesale  and  retiul  dealer,  cod-liver  oil 
may  be  preserved  in  its  best  condition  for  a  long  time,  and  if  it  reaUy  merits 
the  high  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  on  it,  the  additional  troable 
which  these  precautions  require,  should  not  be  withheld.  There  are  persons 
who,  in  using  the  cod-liver  oil,  feel  disappointed  that  a  single  bottle  or  two 
has  not  wrought  the  changes  they  so  earnestly  desire,  and  give  up  its  use. 
Such  persons  should  be  advised  not  to  waste  their  money ;  for  unless  (even 
in  cases  where  the  alterative  and  nutritive  effects  of  the  oil  are  strongly  in- 
dicated,) its  use  is  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  in 
doses  by  no  means  homoeopathic,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  excellent 
results  which  have  been  derived  from  its  curative  power  in  the  hospitals  as 
well  as  in  private  practice ;  results  greatly  more  attainable  if  the  patient  is 
not  subjected  to  the  constantly  recurring  disgust  and  nausea,  from  ill  made 
and  badly  kept  oil. 


FORMULAE. 
Pills  fob  Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Bronchia  and   or  thb 

Bladder. 

R.     Terebinthinas,         Si  v. 
Tolutani,  5s8. 

Anmioniaci,  3j. 

Opii  Ext.  aq.         gnu  vj.  M. 

F.  pil.  no.  LXXn.  Take  five  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

[  Trousseau  ^  Pidoux. 

Anti-Neuralgic  Pills. 

R.     Stramonii  Ext 

Opii  Ext.  aq.        oa  gnu  viij. 
Zinci  ox.  3ij.  M. 

P.  pil.  no.  XL.  One  every  eight  hours  and  increase. 

[  Trousseau  ^  Pidaux. 

Ahmonii  Acetas  Ferri. 

Dissolve  one  drachm  of  iron  wire  in  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  (by  measure)  ;  then  add  half  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  precipitate  with  five  ounces  of  liquor  potasses  ;  set  aside 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  draw  off  the  supernatant  liquor  with  a  syphon ;  fill 
again  with  water,  and  repeat  the  process  a  third  time.  Lastly,  collect  the 
precipitate  on  a  linen  filter ;  dissolve  the  oxide  thus  prepared  in  two  ounces 
of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  make  up  the  measure  to  ten  ounces  with  distilled 
water ;  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter ;  to  every  twenty  ounces 
of  the  filtered  liquor  add  half  a  drachm  of  strong  liquor  ammonis.  Dose» 
ten  minims  to  half  a  drachm. 

SffTupus  ferri  acetaiis.  Dissolve  two  pounds  of  sugar  in  ten  ounces  of 
water,  in  a  water  bath ;  to  the  syrup,  whibt  hot,  add  eleven  ounces  of  the 
acetate  of  iron,  prepared  as  above  (without  the  ammonia)  ;  when  coldi  fil- 
ter through  paper.     Dose,  twenty  minims  to  one  drachm. 

[Lancet* 
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The  editors  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal,  in  noticing  an  introduc- 
tory lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Annan,  of  the  Transylvania  University,  thus 
speak  upon  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the  profession : 

'^  The  remarks  of  Prof.  Annan,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  upheld  in  the 
National  Association,  of  requiring  all  medical  students  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  controverted.  We 
feel  firmly  convinced  that,  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  A.  is  right ;  and  it  has  aU 
ways  appeared  to  us  as  a  laughable  absurdity  for  the  Association  to  be  so 
gravely  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  <^  the  classics,"  while  not  a  tithe  of  them 
can  master  a  chapter  of  Yiri  Romae,  or  stumble  through  a  forced  version  of 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  ^  pons  asinorum.'*  That  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  which  is  usually  cudgelled  into  a  boy's  brains  through  some  mysteri- 
ous route  beginning  at  the  posteriors,  may  be  of  no  vital  di^vantage  to  him 
when  he  has  tossed  his  Virgil  to  the  Jakes,  shaken  his  fist  under  the  peda- 
gogue's nose,  and  turned  medical  student,  we  cheerfully  admit,  with  a  proud 
reference  to  tiie  small  stock  of  Latin  maxims  which  we  have  preserved  from 
the  ruins  of  a  *^  classical  education,"  and  which  we  refresh,  whenever  our 
pedantic  vein  approaches,  by  reference  to  a  dictionary  of  quotations. 

We  commenced  the  study  of  the  profession  with  a  full  faith  in  the  extent 
and  proftindity  of  our  classical  acquirements,  and  possibly  might  have  passed 
muster  before  a  committee  of  the  National  Association ;  but  we  found  to  our 
consternation  that  Tityrus  and  Melibeus  were  asses  in  the  matter  of  pukes 
and  purges,  and,  alas  !  not  a  word  of  squirts  and  clysters,  or  of  medical  re- 
form, was  to  be  found  from  one  end  of  Tooke's  Pantheon  to  the  other ;  and 
die  naked  gods  and  godesaes  were  utterly  worthless  even  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dissecting  room. 

We  shall  insist,  whenever  the  Greek  and  Latin  clause  is  brought  before 
the  Association  again,  upon  the  members  being  put  through  their  moods  and 
tenses,  and  a  parsing  spelL 

Gentlemen  may,  therefore,  anticipate  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
tattered  remnants  of  schoolboy  erudition ;  and  we  would  advise  every  one 
to  stuff  the  old,  and  much-sworn-at  grammar  in  his  portmanteau,  and  to  go 
through  a  course  of  sprouts  with  some  strong-armed  disciplinarian,  in  order 
to  revive  those  early  and  fresh  **  classic"  memories  which  are  so  closely  al- 
Ked  to  the  penitential  visitations  of  the  much  abused  seat  of  honor." 

Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  humorous  sarcasm  in  this,  we 

beg  leave  to  dissent  entirely  from  its  doctrine.    Much  is  often  effected  by 
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means  of  sarcasm  which  argument  cannot  accomplish ;  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  all  that  should  have  an  j  weight  in  these  objections,  we  apprehend 
they  will  be  found  wanting.  The  fallacy  is,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  it  is  a 
too  common  fallacy,  that  of  supposing  a  physician's  studies  should  have  a 
direct  and  obvious  bearing  upon  ^  pukes  and  purges."  It  is  not  so.  Aside 
from  all  considerations  of  what  is  desirable  for  him  as  a  man,  many  subjects 
may  properly  demand  his  attention,  which,  without  having  a  direct  influence 
upon  his  practice,  may  produce  most  important  results.  A  preliminary  clas- 
sical education  is  one  of  these  subjects.  We  will  agree  with  the  editors, 
that  the  amount  of  this  knowledge  which  enters  by  the  ^  mysterious  route" 
to  which  they  allude,  may  not  be  of  any  great  advantage,  but  it  is  of  as  much 
advantage  as  that  on  any  other  subject  which  comes  by  the  same  route* 
Neither  is  the  object  of  a  classical  education  to  enable  one  to  make  quota- 
tions in  Greek  and  Latin,  though  we  have  known  persons  to  study  Horace 
most  diligently,  simply  to  commit  to  memory  passages  which  would  enable 
them  to  ^  show  off."  Tityrus  and  Melibeus  may  be  asses  on  the  subjects 
referred  to,  and  nothing  may  be  said  of  medical  reform  in  Tooke*s  Pantheon, 
and  the  gods  and  godesses  may  be  useless  in  the  dissecting  room  ;  still,  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  the  study  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  of  Tadtus 
and  Herodotus,  is  of  no  use  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

There  is  a  certain  habit  of  study  to  be  acquired  by  every  one  who  makes 
a  profession  his  choice,  before  he  can  avail  himself  fully  of  the  advantages 
which  books  offer  him.  Thorough  preliminary  education  is  necessary  for 
this ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  continual  observation  that  the  man  who  has  not 
had  this  advantage  is  compelled  to  lose  much  time  in  obtiuning  it,  afler  he 
commences  his  professional  career,  or  always  suffers  the  consequent  evils. 
Nothing,  we  maintain,  is  so  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  this  habit  as  the 
drilling  of  the  classics.  And  again,  what  shall  be  done  as  to  the  fathers  in 
medicine?  If  medical  men  are  not  to  study  Greek  and  Latin;  if  the  time 
necessary  to  acquire  the  dead  languages  is  not  to  be  so  spent  by  them  pre- 
vious to  studying  rnedicine,^  how  are  we  to  know  what  has  been  written  in 
those  languages  ?  And  observe,  this  objection  does  not  apply  merely  to  the 
fathers,  but  to  many  comparatively  recent  authors  in  Europe.  Or  are  we 
to  disregard  entirely  what  has  been  done  and  spend  our  time,  not  in  advan- 
cing but  in  going  over  ground  which  has  been  repeatedly  examined,  but  the 
account  of  which  has  been  given  to  us  in  Latin.  Otherwise  we  must  receive 
all  those  matters  at  second  hand.  We  cannot  see  how,  without  a  complete 
and  radical  change,  not  only  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  in  Latin,  but  of  our 
whole  nomenclature,  much  of  which  is  derived  from  the  dead  languages,  it 
can  be  proper  to  lay  aside  the  study  of  those  languages ;  and  such  a  reform 
can  be  more  easily  talked  of  than  effected.  We  will  not  here  more  than 
allude  to  the  undeniable  pleasures  which  may  oflen  be  derived  by  snatching 
a  few  moments  from  business  to  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  old  poets  and 
historians ;  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  friends  often  recalled  by  a  single 
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phrase,  and  at  all  the  allowed  inflaenoes  of  these  pursuits,  to  humanize  us 
and  to  make  us  gentlemen.  Will  our  confreres  themselves  tell  us  how  much 
they  are  indebted  to  the  studies  which  they  disparage,  for  their  styles  of 
writing,  and  if  they  would  desire  to  toss  all  the  influence  of  these  pursuits 
to  the  Jakes,  with  their  Virgil  ?  For  ourself,  we  do  not  profess  ever  to  have 
had  <*  full  faith  in  the  extent  and  profundity  of  our  classical  acquirements," 
but  slight  as  they  may  be,  we  could  not,  without  great  detriment,  lay  aside 
the  benefit  obtained  from  them.  We  make  these  remarks  not  because  we 
desire  to  break  a  lance  with  somebody,  but  rather  because  these  remarks 
have  put  us  in  mind  of  similar  assertions  that  we  have  often  heard  nearer 
home,  and  of  the  injury  which  we  believe  has  resulted  to  the  profession  from 
neglect  of  classical  studies. 


An  Introductory  Address,  by  E.  R.  Peasleg,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Profes- 
sor OP  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  op  Maine. 
From  the  Author. 

The  class  at  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  have  done  themselves  credit 
by  publishing  Prof.  Peaslee's  address.  Its  subject  is  the  "  comparative  intel- 
lectual standing  of  the  medical  profession ;"  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  afforded 
us  much  gratification.  This  address  is  not  the  mere  collection  of  sounding 
words  and  phrases,  or  the  reiteration  of  worn-out  sentiments,  but  the  result 
of  diligent  reading  and  careful  observation.  The  proposition  maintained  is, 
that  the  medical  profession  has  always  compared  favorably  with  the  other 
two  professions  as  to  intellectual  standing.  In  commencing,  the  author  justly 
remarks4hat  "  many  a  scandal  upon  our  profession  has  been  silently  submit* 
ted  to,  merely  because  few  medical  men  possess  that  acquaintance  with  the 
history  and  the  literature  of  their  art  which  would  enable  them  to  refute  it,** 
and  that  the  charge  of  ignorance  is  one  of  these  scandals.  After  stating  the 
general  estimation  in  which  physicians  have  been  held,  and  noting  the  fact 
that  the  charge  of  ignorance  was  made  by  the  priests,  because,  in  the  twelflh 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  influence  and  profit  accruing  to  them  by  the 
impostures  which  they  practiced  with  it  were  wrested  from  them,  the  follow- 
ing are  stated  to  be  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  medical  men 
labor,  as  to  intellectual  culture,  which  other  professional  men  are  exempt 
from :  viz.,  the  continual  interruptions  to  which  they  must  be  subject,  day 
and  night,  while  ministers  and  lawyers  may  enter  their  sanctum  and  shut 
out  the  world ;  the  shorter  life  of  the  physician,  thus  taking  out  from  five  to 
seventeen  years ;  the  want  of  patronage  from  government  and  exclusion  from 
political  preference ;  and  the  impossibility  of  concealment  of  any  deficiencies 
and  faults  under  which  they  may  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  the 
benefit  of  being  necessarily  led  by  their  pursuits  into  so  many  difibrent  fields 
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that  their  minds  are  expanded ;  they  are  also  stimulated  to  greater  aoqnin- 
tions  that  thej  may  qualify  themselves  to  sympathize  in  tastes  and  intellect- 
ual pursuits  with  the  various  classes  with  which  they  must  mingle;  while 
their  success  depends  very  much  upon  their  being  respected  for  other  thin 
professional  attainments,  for  ^'  to  know  nothing  btU  medicine  is  a  sad  thing 
indeed,  however  much  may  be  known  of  that." 

It  is  then  shown  that  all  history  teaches  that  from  the  earliest  times  phy- 
sicians have  been  especially  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of 
knowledge,  while  brilliant  constellations  are  pointed  at,  crowded  with  BtacB 
of  the  first  magnitude  now  visible  in  our  firmament,  comprising  such  an  amy 
of  talent  as  cannot  be  6ui*passed,  to  say  the  least,  by  theology  or  law.  We 
wish  we  could  transfer  the  whole  of  the  address  to  our  pages,  but  while  we 
are  compelled  to  be  content  with  this  meagre  synopsis  of  it,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  make  the  following  extract,  the  length  of  which  is  far  more 
than  atoned  for  by  its  excellence. 

**  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and  best,  since  the  ear- 
liest times ;  the  history  of  medicine  itself,  and  that  of  the  numerous  sciences 
and  arts  which  have  been  advanced  by  medical  men,  all  conspire  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  ignorance,  as  peculiar\y  applicable  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, is  entirely  unfounded ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  standing 
of  its  members,  it  has  at  all  times  been  fully  equal,  to  say  the  least,  to  the 
other  two  professions.  That  there  have  at  all  times  been  ignorant  men  in  it, 
is  admitted ;  but  that  the  number  of  such  in  the  other  professions  has  been 
proportionately  quite  as  great,  is  equally  certain.  Systems  and  theories  have 
also  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  which  by  their  absurdity  and  brief  con- 
tinuance are  calculated  to  throw  ridicule  upon  our  science,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  cannot  distinguish  it  from  them,  and  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
contempt  with  which  such  vagaries  have  ever  been  regarded  by  the  best 
medical  minds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  more  systems  have  arisen  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  clerical  profession.  Still,  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible  arc  not  annulled  by  the  latter ;  and  still  the  foundations  of  medicine 
are  undisturbed  by  the  former.  These  systems  and  theories  are  but  ripples 
upon  the  surface  of  the  vast  ocean  of  medical  science,  while  all  is  calm  and 
permanent  below.  Doubtless  they  will  ever  continue  to  appear  from  time 
to  time,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past ;  for  the  causes  which  originate  and 
keep  them  alive  inhere  in  certain  mental  imperfections,  which  some  men  will 
at  all  times  be  found  to  manifest.  But  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  present  and 
the  future,  all  such  aberrations  will  soon  give  place  to  their  successors. 

Does  any  one,  therefore,  at  the  present  day,  presume  to  pronounce  the 
science  which  has  been  perfected  by  such  a  series  of  men  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  a  humbug  ?  and  thus  imply  that 
the  most  splendid  intellects,  and  the  most  generous  and  high  minded  men  of 
all  ages,  have  been  occupied,  though  conscientiously  as  no  one  can  doubt,  in 
building  up  a  mass  of  folly  and  absurdity  ?  while  he  himself,  forsooth,  is 
wiser  than  they  all  ?  Does  he  even  go  farther  in  his  wisdom,  and  propose 
some  partial  system,  or  mere  theory,  as  something  better  than  all  that  others 
have  done  diiring  these  two  thousand  years,  and  as,  therefore,  destined  to 
supplant  our  science?  But  I  need  not  make  these  inquiries,  noi'  perhaps 
wonder  at  the  folly,  without  a  parallel  in  other  affairs,  which  such  a  course 
of  acUon  implies.    We,  even  now,  have  at  least  four  systems  proposed  to  us, 
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each  one  better  than  the  other  three,  (if  we  might  credit  the  pretensions  of 
each,)  and  all  of  them  better  than  scientific  medical  practice ;  and  each  one 
destined,  because  the  best  of  all,  to  supplant  all  other  systems.  I  allude  to 
the  botanic,  the  hydropathic,  the  homoeopathic  and  the  chrono-thermal  systems. 
But  are  we  to  learn  nothing  of  the  past  ?  Each  of  the  systems  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  indeed  every  system  since,  has  made  the  same  preten* 
sions,  and  where  are  they  now  ?  Are  we  told  that  Hahnemann  (though  I 
think  this  has  never  been  affirmed  of  Thomson  or  Freissnitz,)  was  a  man  of 
great  genius,  and  great  acquirements  ?  So  were  Van  Helmont,  and  Sylvius, 
and  Stahl,  (his  prototype,)  and  Brown,  and  Broussais ;  and  some  of  these 
far  superior  to  Hahnemann  in  both  these  respects.  But  it  may  be  supposed 
this  system  has  already  lived  long  enough  to  ensure  its  perpetuity.  But 
those  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  existed  much  longer.  Moreover,  ho- 
moeopathbts  are  already  divided  into  two  parties ;  and  we  have  the  highest 
assurance  that  '^  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  homoeopathy  as  a  system  of  practice,  I  will 
make  a  single  remark.  It  is  essentially  the  ea^ectant  system,  (as  was  also 
the  system  of  Stahl,)  with  the  addition  of  a  globule  to  sustain  the  patient's 
confidence.  Medicinally  it  is  entirely  inefficient ;  and  hence,  when  decided 
medicinal  effects  are  required,  it  is  literally  nihiL  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cases  where  no  medication  is  required,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly 
safe.  Two  classes  of  practitioners  may,  therefore,  adopt  homoeopathy  wiA 
advantage  to  their  patients ;  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  active 
remedies,  and  those  who  administer  them  recklessly ;  just  as  a  wooden  sword 
is  better  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  provided  he  is  an  idiot  or  a  madman.  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  homceopathy  literally  carried  out  in  practice,  in 
accordance  with  its  professed  principles ;  and  not  of  those  who  use  medicines 
in  large  doses  when  they  find  they  must,  and  yet  profess  to  be  homoeopathists 
exclusively. 

You  have,  then,  Gentlemen,  chosen  a  profession  which  brings  constant 
anxiety  and  many  discouragements,  from  the  tendency  to  quackery  which 
keeps  alive  the  systems  I  have  enumerated.  But  it  is  one,  of  which  it  is  a 
sufficient  honor  to  any  man  to  be  truly  worthy.  If  you  hear  it  maligned,  re- 
member those  who  have  preceded  yon,  and  those  who  are  now  your  co-labor- 
ers in  it ;  and  rejoice  that  it  is  one  which  from  its  very  nature  is  calculated 
to  expand  your  intellectual  powers,  enlarge  your  sympathies,  and  make  you 
charitable  towards  all  men.  Never  doubt  it  will  do  you  honor,  if  you  de- 
serve that  honor.  But  forgetting  all  merely  selfish  considerations,  aim  to 
fulfil,  as  men  and  as  christians,  the  duties  of  your  high  vocation ;  ever  stim- 
ulated by  the  sentiment  of  the  poet —  • 

*  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  oommand  saoceM, 

Bat  we'll  do  more,  Sempronias,  weUl  desene  it' " 
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We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to  the  notice  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  in  our  advertising  sheet,  and  we  trust  they  will  gov- 
ern themselves  accordingly. 

This  matter  of  a  State  Society  has  been  somewhat  of  an  apple  of  discord 
to  the  profession  in  our  State,  and  much  care  is  necessary  in  speaking  of  it, 

40 
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to  ayoid  giving  offence.  Having  had  no  share  penMHiallj  in  the  eoniests  of 
which  it  has  been  the  scene,  and  having  heard  of  these  contests  from  both 
parties,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  word  or  two  concerning  the  Society, 
and  trust  we  shall  be  impartial.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  (and  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  inform  ourself,)  these  are  the  charges  made  re^>ectively 
by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Society  each  against  the  other.  Those 
out  of  the  Society  maintain  that  they  have  many  just  gronnds  of  complaint 
against  it.  It  is  charged  that  by  some  parties  it  has  been  made  a  place  of 
scheming  to  put  themselves  and  their  friends  in  its  offices ;  to  attract  to  them- 
selves all  its  honors  and  all  the  advantages  arising  from  them,  with  entire 
disregard  of  merit  which  did  not  meet  their  in^vidual  approbation ;  that  it 
has  been,  too,  a  place  for  venting  personal  and  sectional  prejudices  and  spite, 
to  the  disregard  of  all  professional  objects  and  of  the  real  profit  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  that  the  short  time  of  holding  its  meetings,^— one  day, — has  increased 
this  objection,  so  large  a  portion  being  necessarily  occupied  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  as  to  leave  little  for  the  examination  of  patients,  and  for 
medical  discussions,  orations,  and  so  forth ;  that  all  these  things  have  dis- 
gusted them  with  it,  and  have  induced  them  to  keep  away  from  its  meetings. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  membei*s  of  the  Society  have  been  bit- 
terly assailed,  because  members ;  that  misrepresentation  has  been  used  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  that  thereby  business  might  be  secured  to  others ; 
that  sectional  feelings  have  been  allowed  much  influence,  when  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  them ;  that  ill-success  in  manoeuvering  within  its  limits  has 
sometimes  transformed  men  into  maligners  of  it,  and  has  even  led  them  so 
far  as  to  make  an  attempt  to  establish  a  rival  association  ;  and  finally,  that 
whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  complaint  against  the  Society  on  the  part 
of  others,  there  is  far  more  on  the  part  of  the  Society.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  decide  which  party  is  the  most  aggrieved ;  but  will  simply  say  that 
it  would  be  most  singular  if  there  had  not  been  fault  on  both  sides. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  do  away  with 
those  evils  which  have  beset  it,  and  it  is  not  improper  for  it  to  expect  that 
others  should  make  equal  attempts  to  meet  on  a  common  ground.  It  is  not 
the  opinion  of  individuals,  but  of  the  majority  of  the  regular  members  of 
the  profession,  that  oi^nizations  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  instruction  are 
desirable,  and  that  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  carry  them  on  are  largely 
repaid,  if  sufficient  endeavors  are  made  to  render  them  beneficial.  Bat  it 
is  only  by  diligent  effort,  and  by  the  union  of  aRy  that  the  most  profit  can  be 
obtained.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to  argue  the  advantage  of  medical 
societies.  A  State  Society  is  desirable,  not  only  because  they  exist  in  many 
other  States,  but  that  the  profession  may  in  our  State  take  that  position  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  it  does  not  now 
occupy  that  position,  that  it  does  not  exert  the  influence  which  it  ought,  or 
command  proper  respect.  In  no  other  way  can  the  different  forms  of  em- 
piricism be  met  so  effectually,  and  the  true  distinction  shown  between  the 
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man  of  science  and  the  pretender  to  knowledge.  We,  therefore^  urge  upon 
all  the  -dtUy  of  now  making  vigorous  effort  to  place  this  Society  upon  its 
proper  footing.  To  the  young  men  in  the  State,  this  is  a  matter  of  peculiar 
importance,  affecting  them  as  it  will  for  the  whole  time  of  their  practice,  and 
influencing  their  whole  professional  character ;  and  to  them  we  especially 
commend  it. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  the  affairs  and 
business  of  the  Society : 

In  the  first  place,  we  urge  the  practice  of  economy.  Last  year  the  Soci- 
ety held  its  session  two  days,  which  we  consider  of  very  great  advantage, 
because  far  more  than  double  the  amount  of  time  is  gained,  and  this  is  ex- 
pended in  the  discussion  of  subjects  properly  professional.  But  if  the  same 
mode  is  adopted  that  was  then  pursued,  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury  will 
compel  its  abandonment.  We  refer  to  dining  the  Society  twice.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  dinners  of  such  associations  is  not  to  feed  the  members.  That 
can  be  done  better  and  more  cheaply  elsewhere.  But  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  proverb  that  the  way  to  open  a  man's  mouth  is  to  fill  his  stomach  ^ 
it  is  to  bring  together  the  members,  where,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  all 
parliamentary  rules,  they  may*  freely  express  their  sentiments  upon  all  sub- 
jects ;  but  especially  that  there  may  be  an  interchange  of  those  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  cordiality  which  always  flow  best  around  the  convivial  board* 
With  the  dinners  of  this  Society  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  attend, 
there  has  been  a  quiet  and  sometimes  hasty  dining,  when  one  and  all  ad- 
journed without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  save  each  to  his  neighbor. 
Though  we  may  not  sit  to  sip  our  wine,  we  trust  that  with  it  all  generous 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and  all  the  humor  and  repartee  which  are  our 
best  digesters,  have  not  been  banished.  We  suggest,  then,  that  the  Society- 
vote  to  dine  together  but  once  each  year,  and  let  that  be  a  time  rather  for 
the  flow  of  intellect  than  for  the  mere  *^  ingestion  of  alimentary  substances.*^ 
The  economy  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  we  save  one  half  the  expense  now 
incurred  for  two  dinners. 

Still  farther,  as  to  economy.  The  Society  should  not  pay  for  the  board 
or  lodging  of  a  single  member.  All  that  should  be  received  in  this  way 
should  be  a  dinner  ticket,  and  each  should  t>ear  his  own  expenses.  These 
two  changes  would  relieve  the  treasury  from  a  severe  drain  upon  it,  and  one 
which  has  crippled,  and,  till  some  such  change  is  made,  will  continue  to  crip- 
I^e  its  energies.  But  to  this  suggestion  the  reply  may  be  made,  that  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  urge  these  measures,  for  they  do  not  in  fact  affect  those  who 
reside  in  Concord.  Oar  answer  is  another  suggestion.  The  meetings  of 
the  Society  should  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  continually  held  in  one 
place.  It  is  true  that  Concord  is  central,  and  easy  of  access  from  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State.  But  heretofore  jealousy  has  arisen  from  this  cause, 
and  shut  some  out  of  the  Society.  Why  cannot  this  be  done  away  ?  Let 
the  Society  imitate  in  its  sphere  the  American  Association,  and  from  year  to 
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year  change  the  place  of  its  assembliog.  This  may  be  done  by  holding  the 
meetings  in  the  different  counties  in  a  fixed  order  of  succession ;  and  this 
plan  possesses  the  advantage  of  interesting  many  who  now  are  indifferent  to 
it ;  equalizing  not  only  its  burdens  of  expense,  time  and  travel,  but  also  the 
advantages  derived  from  consultations  in  behalf  of  patients  as  well  as  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Association. 


"  SPIRITUAL  KNOCKINGS." 


From  a  most  reliable  source  we  learn  that  some  months  ago.  Miss  Fox, 
the  '^  original  Rochester  knocker,"  stated  to  a  young  lady,  an  acquaintance  of 
hers,  that  she  made  the  sounds  in  the  very  mode  in  which  Dr.  Lee  has  since 
declared  that  they  were  produced.  Doubtless  it  will  now  be  said  that  Miss 
Fox  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
spirits, — ^such  is  the  earnestness  with  which  many  cling  to  a  delusion. 


CENTRE  DISTRICT  MEDIjOAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  holden  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  in 
Concord,  on  the  seventh  instant  The  attendance  was  yery  fair  as  to  num« 
hers.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  at  the  semi-annual  meet* 
ing  upon  the  drug  trade  within  the  district.  A  movement  was  also  made  to 
ascertain  if  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  District  Societies 
to  send  delegates  from  each  to  the  meetings  of  the  others ;  the  design  being 
to  connect  the  District  Societies  by  mutual  interests,  and  to  render  their  meet- 
ings more  attractive.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  proposidon 
to  tbe  other  Societies.  By  neglect  at  the  last  semi-annual  meeting,  no  dele- 
gates were  this  year  sent  to  the  National  Association^  and  to  obviate  a  recur- 
rence of  this  neglect,  delegates  were  appointed,  and  a  vote  was  passed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  delegates  to  Cincinnati,  that  each  one  appoint- 
ed should  hold  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend  the  meeting,  unless  he  should  through 
the  Secretary  notify  the  Council  of  his  detention  at  home,  in  season  to  have 
some  one  appointed  in  his  pladb.  Though  from  sickness  and  necessary  ab- 
sence no  dissertations  were  read,  the  meeting  was  characterized  by  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  interest  and  good  feeling.  The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  seems  determined  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  good  within 
its  limits. 

The  following  is  its  list  of  ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

J.  Merrill,  President^  Nathan  Sanborn,  Vice  President,  Edvrard  H.  Par- 
ker, Secretary,  6.  H.  Hubbard,  Treasurery  John  Carr,  E.  K.  Webster,  Wm. 
P.  Stone,  Councillors,  C.  P.  Gage,  Librarictn,  E.  G.  Moore,  Wm.  H.  Smart, 
Library  CommiUee. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  will  be  holden  in  Concord. 
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AN  ADDRESS, 

Commemorative  of  the  Life  and  OharaeUr  of  Amos  Twitchell,  M.  D.,. 
delivered  he/ore  the  Ntw-Bampehire  Medical  Society  at  their  Annual 
Meeting,  June  Sd,  1851,  and  published  hy  a  vote  of  the  same. 

BT  ALBERT  SHITH,  H.  D. 
FftOV.  OT  VAT.  MXD.  XRJ>  TBXSAP.  IH  DABT.  COLL. 

Gektlemen  : — ^It  is  a  tribute  which  onr  profession  owes  its  distinguished 
and  departed  members,  to  commemorate  their  characters  and  virtues,  and  to 
keep  in  lasting  remembrance  the  memory  of  their  great  acts  and  good  deeds. 
Who  can  so  well  appreciate  the  excellencies  of  their  characters,  the  extent 
of  their  attainments ;  who  so  well  know  all  the  trials  and  sacrifices  they  have 
endured  in  their  laborious  mission  to  suffering  humanity,  as  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  profession  ?  From  none  can  a  truer  respect  be  awarded, 
for  they  know  and  feel  how  a  life  that  shows  little  to  the  world,  is,  neverthe- 
less, fuller  of  noble  deeds  than  ever  graced  the  histories  of  the  greatest  ben- 
efactors and  philanthropists  of  our  race.  The  life  of  the  physician  is  so  de- 
void of  incident  in  general,  so  monotonous  in  its  daily  duties,  that  the  his- 
tory of  one  day  will  be  a  tolerable  representation  of  its  general  course. 
The  healing  of  disease,  alleviating  pain,  and  bringing  health  and  happiness 
from  desponding  and  suffering  midadies,  are  not  great  events,  in  the  world's 
estimation*  Far  greater  is  it  to  cause  disease,  to  inflict  wounds,  to  bring 
death  and  destruction  to  body  and  soul.  This  makes  a  man's  name  sound 
through  ages — ^his  memory  more  durable  than  brass. 

In  sketching  the  life  and  character  of  one,  however  distinguished  and  eel* 
ebrated  he  may  have  been  in  our  profession,  it  will  be  found  to  be  barren  in- 
materials  or  fiatcts  that  will  afford  much  interest  The  best  deeds  of  our  pro- 
fession are  done  in  secret, — and  they  find  no  herald  to  proclaim  them,*-ihey 
receive  no  adequate  remuneration, — ^they  only  find  tiieir  reward  in  an  ap- 
proving conscience  and  an  upright  heart  How  can  I  delineate  the  self-sac- 
rificing life  of  the  physician  ?  Honors  and  the  emoluments  of  office  whicb 
pertain  to  all  other  men,  rarely  come  to  him.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  labor 
for  his  race,  with  a  devotion  and  disinterestedness  seen  in  no  otiier  prdes- 
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sion,  satisfied  if  his  daily  wants  are  supplied,  and  almost  debarred  from  the 
privilege  of  considering  his  services  as  worthy  of  reward.  Who  can  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  that  meet  him  at  every  point ;  who  have  any  ade* 
quate  idea  of  the  responsibilities  resting  on  him  in  making  out  his  diagnosis, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  maladies? 
Who  is  qualified  to  say  when  be  deserves  credit  or  censure  ?  We  know  that 
recovery  is  generally  assumed  as  the  criterion  of  skiD,  while  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  human  diseases,  if  left  alone,  tend  to  recovery  without  any  medica- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  most  skill  and  science  may  undeniably  be 
exerted  in  those  irremediable  cases  that  no  human  power  can  arrest  or  cure. 

The  profession  must  be  content  to  labor  on  without  much  reward  or  honor ; 
it  must  still  keep  doing  its  kind  offices  to  its  fellow  man ;  still  suffer  and  labor, 
for  so  have  all  our  distinguished  predecessors  done — and  beantifiii  in  the  re« 
trospect  do  their  lives  appear.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  profession  to  heal  the 
sick,  restore  the  lame,  alleviate  distress ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  silently,  and 
out  of  the  good  treasures  of  the  benevolent  heart 

In  a  long  professional  life,  how  full  it  is  of  kind  and  benevolent  acts,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  untiring  labor,  and  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  brother  man. 

We  have  never  seen  in  any  one  a  fuUer  exemplification  of  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  our  profession,  than  in  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  the  subject  of 
the  present  discourse.  Well  may  we  commemorate  him,  for  he  was  no  les^ 
an  honor  to  his  race  than  to  the  profession ;  for  he  lived,  labored  and  wore 
oat  to  benefit  mankind.  Honor  to  his  memory,  which  reflects  so  much  honor 
on  us ;  lasting  be  his  fame  and  the  i«membrance  of  his  life,  for  embahned 
are  his  kind  deeds  and  words  in  many  hearts  that  bled  when  his  labors  ceased. 

Amos  Twitchell  was  bom  at  Dublin,  N.  H.,  April  11th,  1781.  His 
father  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  Monadnock,  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
on  a  gentle  slope  of  land,  about  three  miles  from  the  summit.  His  love  of 
Ibe  hills  and  of  natural  scenery,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  from  these  early 
associations  with  aU  that  is  grand  and  imposing  in  nature.  Could  he  looi: 
up  to  the  great  mountain,  by  the  Indians  called  Monadnock,  or  the  mountain 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  not  feel  some  thrilling  emotions,-H3ome  ennoblti^ 
conceptions  of  the  Author  of  all  these  scenes  ?  I  have-  often  heard  him 
speak  of  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  riding  over  the  hills  in  his  vicinity,  long 
t^fore  the  early  dawn  of  day.  All  was  still  in  and  about  the  farm-houses 
and  villages  he  passed — all  yet  buried  in  sleep,  while  he  wended  his  way  on 
his  errand  of  mercy,  watching  the  first  dawn  of  the  twilight^  as  it  should  ap- 
pear over  the  far  distant  hills.  Deep  were  the  emotions  of  gratitude  that 
thrilled  his  bosom,  that  such  beautiful  scenes  were  allott<^  to  him,  and  that 
such  a  country,  too,  was  his,  that  night  or  day,  in  every  place,  and  to  every 
one,  there  was  entire  safety. 

He  was  puny  at  his  birth,  and  fragile  during  infancy,  but  beine  carefully 
watched  by  his  parents,  who  had  lost  several  children  at  an  eany  age,  l^e 
grew  up  to  be  robust,  and  to  take  great  delight  in  manly  exercises.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  great  tenderness  of  heart.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  an 
animal  killed,  ^^and  was  distressed  at  seeing  the  cat  torture  the  mouse."  No 
one  could  have  foreseen  in  him  at  this  early  age  the  great  surgeon,  if  public 
opinion  is  right  in  believing  that  the  heart  must  be  hardened,  to  p^orm  the 
great  operations  of  surgery.  It  is  not  so.  He  retfdned  this  feeling  in  a 
great  degree  through  life.  Many  an  anxious  thought  and  restiess  night,  that 
preceded  some  of  his  important  operations,  attested  to  his  conscientious  feel- 
ing, and  to  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  Yet  he  never  flinched  when  the 
lime  came ; — he  was  always  ready  for  the  occasion,  oeol^  eesolute  and  self- 
relying. 


We  have  bot  few  fkcts  relatire  to  his  earlj  life.  He  is  represented  a* 
haviog  beea  yer j  fond  of  reading,  and  aa  having  greedily  devoored  ever j* 
thing  that  came  in  his  way,  delighted  alike  with  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainmenty  and  Sir  Charles  Orandison.  Quite  early  he  was  accustomed  to 
pore  over  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  which  he  had  obtained  by  some 
means,  with  great  delight.  He  also  eadliibited  an  early  taste  for  arithmetia 
His  early  opportanities  for  education  were  very  limited ;  till  he  was  four- 
teen years  old  he  oidy  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  district  school  for  four 
months  in  a  year.  These  schools  were  then  in  a  very  low  condition.  He 
was  then  sent  to  New-Ipswich  Academy,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Worcester,  afterwards  setded  at  Salens  and  subsequently  fin- 
ished hb  preparation  for  college  with  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Townsend,  Mas^ 
sachusetts.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1798,  at  17  years  of  age^ 
In  college  he  sustained  a  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  was  much  respected 
for  his  morality  and  Strong  intellect.  It  may  be  well  supposed  that  he  never 
could  have  passed  through  this  period  without  frequent  exhibitions  of  the  ho- 
morous  and  jocose,  for  it  was  aa  natural  to  him  as  his  breath.  Many  anecdotes 
are  told  of  him,  some^  tbemof  the  most  amusing  kind ;  yet  all  innocent^  for 
he  never  saffered  his  love  of  fun  or  joke  to  be  exercised  in  perpetrating  mis- 
chief. He  never  deemed  it  wrong  to  unmask  hypocrisy,  to  expose  hollow 
pretension,  or  to  exhibit  &lse  delicacy  or  foolish  pride  to  scorn.  These  were 
among  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  that  he  deemed  might  justly  and 
le^timately  be  made  the  subject  of  the  most  stinging  sarcasm.  In  all  after 
life  he  had  a  quick  perception  in  detecting  these  traits,  and  was  constantly 
replenishing  the  great  stores  of  humor  and  anecdote  with  which  his  conver- 
sation always  abounded,  and  these  were  detailed  in  such  a  plain,  commoa 
sense  and  humorous  manner,  as  to  afford  infinite  delight  to  the  listener,  and 
no  less  to  exhibit  the  hones^,  frankness,  and  oflen  cuttmg  sarcasm  of  the 
Barrator- 
He  had  poverty  to  struggle  with  during  all  his  college,  life.  It  was  with 
great  difficidty  that  his  fiither  could  furnish  the  requisite  means.  His  course, 
however,  was  not  interrupted,  and  he  took  his  first  degree  in'  1802.  The 
part  assigned  him  among  the  commencement  exercises  was  the  Greek  orir 
tion,  which  it  is  supposed  he  delivered. 

He  seems  never  to  have  had  any  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  his  professioa 
— ^his  thoughts  led  him  to  it  from  hb  earliest  childhood.  He  immediately 
entered  upon  the  study  of  it  with  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  then  a  profes- 
sor in  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution  at  HanoTcr. 

Difficulties  environed  him  at  every  step  in  his  progress.  He  was  poor, 
with  no  friends  to  help  him,  his  father's  means  already  having  been  exhausted, 
and  the  path  to  honorable  distinction  and  competency  seemed  closed  t^ik 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  very  sad  at  this  time,  and  in  a  fit  of  despond^ 
ency,  which  at  some  periods  of  his  life  was  fraught  with  great  danger  to  his 
intdlect,  to  have  been  so  abstracted  as  to  have  been  unconscious  of  tiie  pa»> 
sing  of  time  for  more  than  two  hours.  Nevertheless,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  his  profession  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness. 
.  How  great  must  have  beea  the  influence  of  that  remarkable  instructor  on 
TwitcheU's  mind — a  man  bom  to  sway  for  good  every  honest,  inquiring  and 
investigating  mind,  and  capable  of  infusing  into  the  youthftd  aspirant  for  hon- 
erable  distinction  the  true  spirit  of  labor  and  sdf-reUance  I  Very  truly  were 
reflected  in  the  pupil  many  of  those  noble  traits  of  character  which  rendered 
him  so  useful  and  eminent;  and  in  none  were  their  views  and  practice  more 
consonant  than  in  their  endeavors  t»  exhibit  the  mescal  profession  as  lying 
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within  the  domain  of  common  sense.  They  alike  abominated  qnackery  in 
or  out  of  the  profession — alike  detested  all  that  show  of  mystery  and  ped- 
antry  which  was  so  prevalent  among  the  medical  men  of  their  day.  They 
alike,  too,  deserve  equal  credit  in  exalting  their  noble  profession  by  their  in* 
telligence,  science  and  honesty ;  and  none  have  done  more  than  they  to  divest 
it  of  its  hypocritical  garb,  and  to  make  it  speak  oat  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language,  when  it  has  any  troths  to  utter.  Dr.  Twitdlell  always  retained 
for  his  preceptor  the  highest  regard  and  friendship,  even  to  the  Hippbcradc 
rule,  extending  not  only  his  devotion  to  him  while  living,  but,  subsequently, 
to  his  family.  He  well  illustrated  the  oath  of  Hippocrates :  ^  I  will  honor  as 
^  my  parents  the  master  who  has  taught  me  this  art,  (medicine,)  and  endeavor 
''to  minister  to  all  bis  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own 
^  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should  they  express  a  desire 
^to  follow  it,  without  remuneration  or  written  bond." 

There  was  in  many  respects  a  great  similarity  of  character  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil — great  union  of  taste  and  feeling;  the  same  honesty  and 
directness  of  purpose— the  same  high-toned  morality,  unshackled  by  any  sec* 
tarian  forms  or  rules— equal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humani^  and  science 
in  the^  former,  as  was  subsequently  exhibited  through  life  by  the  lattei^— a 
disinterestedness  in  both  alike  noble  and  honorable.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was 
it  for  Twitchell  that  his  lot  threw  him  in  the  way  of  such  a  man;  for  who 
like  him  could  have  roused  up  his  dormant  energies — ^have  driven  off  thoae 
fits  of  despondency,  that  now  and  then  fastened  on  him  with  such  intensi^ 
— awakened  him  to  attain  his  proper  standard  and  to  fulfil  kis  true  destiny. 

A  large  portion  of  his  pupilage  was  devoted  to  the  thorough  study  of  anat- 
omy, and  of  course  much  of  ms  time  was  spent  in  the  dissecting  room- 
When  we  talk  of  the  dissecting  room  half  a  century  ago,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  then  an  entirely  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now.  Necessary 
and  indispensable  as  dissection  was  to  the  physician  and  surgeon  who  would 
be  thoroughly  educated,  nevertheless,  it  had  to  be  done  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  the  subjects  were  to  be  obtained  as  they  could  be,  often  at 
the  greatest  risk  of  body  and  even  life ;  to  be  dissected  secretly  and  clandes- 
tinely by  the  student,  shut  out  from  all  human  sympathy,  as  though  he  was 
committing  some  widcedness  or  crime,  but  still  deeming  Umself  fortunate  to 
escape  the  stringent  power  of  the  law.  It  was  necessity  not  to  be  evaded, 
that  made  the  medical  students  of  that  time  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  a  ^high- 
^  law  than  human  statute''  was  listened  to  rather  than  the  severe  penalties 
that  awaited  detection.  Noble  men  I  who  for  science  could  expose  them* 
selves  to  danger,  imprisonment  and  fine — who  could,  in  defiance  of  the  nar- 
row legislation  of  that  day,  and,  in  despite  of  it,  become  thorough  anatomists  I 

Dr.  Twitchell  sustained  his  full  share  of  the  danger  attendant  upon  dis- 
'Section,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  detection*  It  is  said  that  he  al* 
^VB  went  alone  on  these  excursions,  not  daring  to  trust  any  one's  coolness 
-and  courage  but  his  own.  He  often  incurred  imminent  peril.  *^  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  arrested,  but,  by  some  easy  ruling  of  the  law,  he  escaped."  In 
these  perilous  excursions  he  exhibited  many  of  the  *^  peculiar  traits  of  his 
'Obaracter,"— his  fearless  and  bold  temper,  his  indefatigable  perseverance^ 
his  shrewdness,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  dangers  encountered  in  procuring  subjects  were  often  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  infuriated  public  opinion,  for  wUch,  no  doubt,  there  might  often  have 
l>een  too  much  reason.  Good  subjects  were  seised  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  entirely  irrespective  of  their  former  relations  in  society,  or  the  feel* 
ingi  of  friends.    The  iiyustice  of  the  law  made  the  violators  almost  reckless. 
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Before  anatomy  was  legalised  in  England,  in  1882)  so  daring  was  the  char- 
acter of  those  engaged  in  the  trade  of  dead  bodies,  that  Sir  Astlej  Cooper, 
in  reply  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  <<  The  law  does 
^  not  prevent  our  obtaining  the  body  of  any  individnal,  if  we  think  proper  i 
^  for  there  is  no  person,  let  his  situation  in  life  be  what  it  may,  whom,  if  I 
*^  were  disposed  to  dissect,  I  oonld  not  obtain." 

Immediately  on  finishing  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  medicine,  he 
commenced  practice  at  Norwich,  Yt, — the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
Hanover. 

Howeyer  brilliant  and  successful  his  subsequent  career  was,  he  entered 
upon  the  profession  with  all  the  discouragements  that  could  attend  any  one. 
He  was  in  deb^— hohad  a  long  process  to  go  through,  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  public — there  were  already  four  physicians  in  the  place, 
and  ^  two  of  them,"  as  he  writes  to  a  friend,  ^  as  malicious  against  him  as  the 
Deyil"— the  sphere  was  contracted,  and  t^e  future  with  entire  success  pre* 
sented  nothing  great  to  an  ambitious  young  nmn.  We  need  not  wonder  that 
a  man  of  his  temperament  should  sometimes  despond,  under  the  trials  of  the 
young  physician,  and  occasionally  need  the  aid  and  kind  encouragement  of  a 
friend.  At  times  he  suffered  the  greatest  despondency ;  darkness  seemed  to 
brood  over  him— all  his  hopes  and  prospects  were  crushed-— he  had  but  few 
patients — ^his  future  prospect  of  success  every  way  unpromising — and  he 
feared  that  he  was  destined  to  deceive  all  who  had  loved  him.  Even  his 
kind  preceptor  was  mistaken  in  him.  Not  so.  He  knew  him  well,  and  with 
a  tact  and  good  sense  peculiar  to  himself,  he  was  enabled  to  rouse  him  up 
firom  his  despondency,  and  to  inspire  him  with  new  life  and  vigor. 

While  he  resided  at  Norwich  his  income  was  very  small,  for  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  ^  My  business,  including  my  ser- 
'<  vices  at  the  college,  has  amounted  to  about  250  dollars,  which  is  trifiing ; 
^yet  considering  the  healthiness  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  phy- 
<<sicians,  it  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  he  writes,  ^^My  business  has 
^  been  tolerame  good.  In  April  last  I  charged  upwards  of  80  dollars ;  in 
^  Mi^,  above  40,  and  it  still  seems  to  be  increasing." 

After  remaining  more  than  two  years  at  Norwi<}h,  with  but  little  success, 
he  determined  to  leave.  He  writes  to  his  friend,  '^  But  I  have  pretty  much 
^concluded  to  quit  I  have  been  looking  over  my  books.  I  find  I  am  do- 
^  ing  poorly ;  some  have  run  away ;  others  are  unable  to  pay ;  and  not  any 
^  of  them  do  pay.  Of  course  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  remittances  to 
^my  creditors,  so  long  as  I  tarry  here."  Li  the  ktter  part  of  1807  he  re* 
moved  from  Norwich  to  Marlborough,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  David  Carter,  intending  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  sur- 
gery. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  performed  the  crowning  operation  of 
bis  life,  that  of  tying  the  common  carotid  artery  successfully.  He  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  regimental  review  in  Temple,  Oct.  8th,  1807,  when,  dur- 
ing ashamfight,  one  of  the  cavalry  soldiers,  John  Taggart,  of  Sharon,  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot  on  the  right  side  of  his  face  and  neck,  ex- 
tending obliquely  forward  to  the  mouth.  He  was  requested  by  the  surgeon 
to  assist  in  the  examination  and  dressing  of  the  wound,  and  subsequently  he 
took  charge  of  the  case.  It  went  on  badly  till  the  tenth  day,  Oct.  18,  when 
the  mortified  parts  directly  over  the  artery  gave  way,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  patient  was  deluged  with  blood.  It  fortunately  took  place  while  Dr. 
Twitchell  was  present^  but  just  preparing  to  leave  the  house.  The  blood 
jetted  forth  forcibly  in  a  large  stream  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet. 
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He  immediatelj  suppressed  the  bamorrhage)  by  comprssamg  the  artery 
against  the  base  of  the  skolL  Here  was  aa  exigenoy  that  tadied  severely 
the  decision,  coohiess  and  self-reliance  of  the  young  sargeon-*an  untriad  di- 
lemma  staring  him  in  the  face,— ^the  artery  must  pe  tied,  or  death  would  im» 
mediately  ensue.  Did  he  flinch  ?  He  knew  no  such  word ;  he  was  thee, 
as  ever  aifler,  equal  to  every  demand  or  pressing  necessity  of  the  prcxfession. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  general  opinion  A  the  pro- 
fession was,  that  this  artery  could  not  be  tied,  without  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  blood  to  the  head.  Its  very  name,  carotid,  indicated  this  ancient  pathology. 
Sleep  was  considered  the  precursor  c^  death,  and  was  supposed  to  ensue  when 
any  of  the  great  blood-vessels  leading  to  iht  brain  were  tied. 

He  resolved  at  once  to  secure  the  artery,  and  in  Meea  ^r  twenty  minates, 
when  the  patient  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  hunting,  he  proceeded  to 
dear  the  wound  from  blood  with  one  hand  only,  whil^the  other  compressed 
Che  artery,  and  made  in  the  same  manner  all  the  necessary  dissections,  with 
no  other  aid  but  the  mother  of  the  patient,  who.  separated  the  ddes  of  the 
wound  with  a  hook,  and  occasionally  with  her  fingers,  till  he  succeeded  is 
detaching  the  artery  from  its  contiguous  parts,  so  that  he  passed  his  linger 
under  it  and  raised  it,  while  his  assistant  passed  a  ligature  round  it  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  bifurcation. 

Thus,  in  an  obscure  country  town,  alone,  unaided  either  by  counsel  ot 
competent  assistants,  inexperienced  and  without  any  preparation,  his  only 
help  an  agitated  mother,  did  he  perform  with  masterly  skill  and  self-posses* 
sion  what  was  then  one  great  untried  and  unsettled  operation  of  surgery* 
If  he  knew  that  it  had  ever  been  performed,  it  was  only  to  deter  him  from 
his  course,  for  all  the  operations  hitherto  recorded  had  fidled.  Abemethy 
had  tied  the  carotid  in  a  case  similar  to  TwitcheU's,  in  1804.  The  man  had 
been  gored  by  an  ox,  and  the  carotid  was  injured.  The  only  chanoe  of  sav- 
ing life  was  a  ligature  on  the  carotid,  which  was  done,  but  the  patient  died, 
and  the  brain  was  affected.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  also  operated  in  1805,  for 
aneurion  of  the  carotid,  amid  great  pomp  of  preparation  and  show,  but  the 
patient  died.  His  successful  operation  was  not  till  June,  1 808,— ^ght  bumths 
after  Dr.  TwitcheU's  case,  but  to  him  has  been  awarded,  heretofore,  the  sole 
honor  of  showing  that  this  artery  might  be  ligated  with  impunity.  His  un- 
doubtedly was  the  first  successful  case  publish^,  yet  in  1803  an  English  snr» 
geon,  Mr.  Fleming,  tied  this  vessel  in  a  man  who  had  attempted  suicide,  and 
saved  his  patient  This  case  was  not  published  till  1817.  Also  in  the  same 
year,  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Connecticut,  tied  this  artery,  but  the  patient  died  of  a 
slight  hemorrhage  twenty  days  after  the  operation.  There  had  never  been 
but  one  successful  operation,  Mr.  Fleming's,  for  tying  this  vessel,  and  this  of 
eourse  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  profession. 

Hiis  patient  of  Dr.  Twitehell  was  one  of  a  class  of  men,  formerly  well 
known  in  my  vicinity  as  horse-jockies,  who  were  nothing  less  than  idle, 
drinking,  worthless  vagabonds ;  and  my  early  recollections  of  him  are  those 
ef  a  thin,  spare  man,  on  horse-bade,  Ml  of  Uie  spirit  of  his  vocation,  always 
wearing  a  narrow  folded  handkerchief^  which  passed  over  his  head  and  un* 
der  his  chin,  to  conceal  the  great  deforasity  occasioned  by  the  wound.  He 
was  ever  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  Pistol  John. 

Dr.  Twitehell  never  seemed  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  was  often  heard  to  speak  of  it  «s  a  trivial  affiur— It  having  been, 
as  it  were,  forced  upon  him,  so  that  he  could  have  no  choice,  except  to  look 
on  and  see  the  man  die,  or  attempt  to  save  him  1^  llits  tiien  haaardoos  ex- 
periment 
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It  is  oertainlywell  setded  that  the  general  opinioD  of  sargeons  was  ugainst 
Uie  attempt  to  tie  the  carotid)  when  Dr.  Twitchell  operated  snooessfolly ;  and 
it  is  asserted  hy  himself  and  no  one  will  doubt  it,  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
account  of  its  having  been  attempted  before  his  operation ;  bnt  he  had  su8« 
pected  that  it  might  be  done  safely,  from  mimerons  saccessfal  ezpeiiments 
on  animals.  If  he  had  ever  seen  tibe  acooants  of  Abemethy's  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper's  cases,  they  would  only  have  concarred  to  dissuade  him  ftom 
&e  attempt 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  have  published  this  case  im* 
mediately  on  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  instead  of  delaying  it  thirty  years, 
that  he  woold  have  gained  a  nameanMmg  the  Eun^mn  surgeoos  which  hia 
after  life  wonld  have  well  sustained. 

He  was  as  much  a  discoverer  of  this  operation  m  Abemethy,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  or  Mr*  Fleming.  They  were  all  discoverers ;  bat  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
came  forward  in  a  fortunate  time  to  proclaim  the  operation,  and  has  been  ac- 
knowledged its  accredited  author. 

In  1810  Dr.  Twitchell  removed  to  Keene,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  now  entered  upon  a  large  busmess,  and  his  reputation  was 
constantly  increasing,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  by  general  consent,  he  stood  at 
the  head  (^  his  piofossion  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His  life  now  flowed 
on  in  an  even  tenor,  full  of  labor  and  entire  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  phy* 
ftdan,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  fam^  without  any  very  re^ 
^arkable  or  striking  incidents. 

In  1815  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ooodhue,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Josiah  Goodhue,  of  Oiester,  Yt,  who  was  a  devoted  and  affectionate  wife, 
and  great^f  assisted  and  comforted  him  during  the  severe  labors  and  triab  of 
his  life.  She  died  in  1848  of  a  hmg  fever.  Her  death  nearly  prostrated 
him,  bnt  by  strong  reason  and  fortitude  he  rose  above  it,  and  a^n  went  on 
as  usual  with  his  arduous  professional  dnties. 

His  business  now  became  very  lucrative,  so  Uiat  he  was  soon  blessed  with 
a  competency,  and  might  have  been  rich,  if  he  woald  have  collected  his  hon- 
est dues.  ]Ekit  he  winted  till  his  emplcryrers  were  ready  to  pay,  and  let  all 
tikose  alone  who  oould  not,  or  would  not  pay  without  urging.  He  acted  as 
though  it  were  derogatory  to  the  profession  to  seem  to  care  anything  aboat 
the  remuneration ;  &e  only  absorbing  and  important  consideration  with  hun 
ever  was,  how  the  disease  should  be  removed.  He  learned,  however,  by  a 
long  ezp«ienoe,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  profession,  that  as  a  body  our  ser^ 
vices  are  freely  commanded  and  used,  but  reluctantiy  and  imperfoctiy  paid 
—and  that  gratitude  becomes  a  feeble  motive  in  prompting  men  to  discharge 
tiieir  moral  obligations,  after  health  has  returned  and  the  physician  is  no 
longer  needed.  He  was  influenced  by  no  selfish  or  venal  motives,  for  never 
was  a  man  more  disinterested  than  he,  never  more  delighted  than  when  he 
could  render  some  important  service  to  his  fellow  man.  If  we  consider  how 
great  must  have  been  the  amount  of  gratuitous  services  which  he  was  ren-« 
dering  daily  to  the  poor  and  the  sufiering  through  a  long  lifo,  and  still  ftirt 
ther,  how  immense  the  whole  amount  ef  those  unpaid  accounts  must  have 
been  agamst  his  patrons  who  from  poverty  could  not  pay,  and  those,  with 
means,  who  wonld  not  pay  without  compulsion,  we  may  form  some  estimate 
of  how  great  a  portion  of  his  labors  were  rendered  without  any  remuneration* 

The  lift  of  Dr.  Twitchell,  like  that  of  every  physician  devoted  ahneet  ex-' 
dusively  to  the  profeedon,  was  barren  in  any  great  events  to  enliven  it,  and 
of  course  furnishes  bnt  few  maittcials  for  a  memoir  or  oonmiemorative  dis- 
toume^    It  is  emrideied  oipt  of  character,  that  the  honors  of  office,  or  places 
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of  trust  flfaoald  light  ^on  physidans — the  people,  whose  servants  they  tfe, 
cannot  spare  them  for  these  distincdons,  so  that  hiographers  are  rarely  bar* 
dened  with  many  incidents  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Twitchell  was  a  good  man  to 
amputate  limbs,  to  heal  nlcers,  to  repair  the  Tarioas  accidents  happening  to 
the  real  body — ^bat  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  meddle  with  the  body  pol- 
itic, or  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  any  confidence  out  of  his  own  sphere.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  was  oyer  desirous  of  enijoying  any  oflke  in  the  gift  of 
the  people ;  yet  if  he  was  a  competent  man,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  excluded  ftom  the  same  honors  that  appertain  to  other  men. 
Physicians  4ire  like  the  rest  of  mankind — ^they  are  not  insensible  to  honors, 
nor  distinctions,  nor  doToid  of  an  ambition  to  appear  well  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  They  demur  to  the  sentence  of  the  world,  that  their 
province  is  that  of  silent  labor  only — that  their  lives  are  to  be  worn  out,  like 
those  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  ihe  entire  service  of  others ; — that  no  pas- 
times, no  honors,  no  emoluments  of  office,  are  to  oome  to  them.  They  only 
ask  that  they  shall  have  their  share  of  the  honorable  distinctions  of  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  characters  and  qualifications ;  that  they  no  longer 
be  considered  a  class  of  men  doomed  to  the  exclusive  business  cf  their  vo- 
cation. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  man,  even  with  equal 
qualifications  with  Dr.  Twitcheu,  could  ever  again  acquire  such  a  wide-epi«ad 
reputation,  or  be  so  extensively  consulted.  We  hope  that  through  moat  of 
New-Hampshire  such  a  class  of  physicians  have  arisen,  so  well  read  and 
trained  in  the  various  branches  of  their  profession,  as  never  again  to  be  under 
the  necessity,  from  a  lack  of  knowledge,  of  giving  their  d&cult  cases  into 
other  hands.  There  is  now  tact,  talent  and  learning  enough  in  the  profes- 
sion to  meet  all  its  exigencies, — to  overcome  all  its  difficulties. 

When  Dr.  Twitchell  commenced  business,  the  physicians  in  his  le^toOy 
though  many  of  them  very  efficient  men  and  good  practionerB,  were,  never- 
theless, very  indiffiirent  surgeons.  They  were  accustomed  to  separate  the 
duties  of  the  physician  from  that  of  the  surgeon,  and,  assuming  the  former, 
to  disregard  the  latter.  He  came  among  them  a  well  read,  ardent,  prompt^ 
and  perfectly  reliable  man ;  they  gladly  gave  up  to  him  all  audi  cases  as  they 
knew  they  were  incompetent  to  manage,  and  all  such,  too,  as  they  were  |^ad 
to  get  off  their  hands.  He  boldly  encountered  any  tUng  that  cnered,— he 
did  his  best  in  all  his  cases,  and  was  successful  beyond  his  expectations* 
Soon  he  came  to  be  the  resort  of  every  spedes  of  disease,  that  others  had 
failed  to  cure,  or  had  pronounced  irremediable.  He  was  never  daunted— be 
met  every  case  with  skill,  perseverance  and  unwearied  effort,  as  long  as  any 
hope  remained.  The  word  fail  did  not  enter  his  vocabulary.  For  many 
years,  all  the  operative  surgery,  for  a  long  distance  from  his  residence,  de- 
volved on  him ;  his  rides  were  long,  wearisome,  and  often  very  hasardoos 
during  the  indemency  of  winter ;  yet,  with  a  strong  heart,  and  indomitable 
perseverance,  he  held  out  in  his  labors,  with  his  foil  share  of  iniellectaal 
vigor  and  energy  of  diaracter  to  the  last  He  never  wished  for  counsd ; 
he  fdt  so  strong  in  bimsdf,  such  a  perfect  self-reliance,  such  a  ready  recur- 
rence in  his  uncommon  memory,  to  all  the  books  should  oentain  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  such  a  command  of  every  known  expedient  that  would  be  useful, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  usdess.  It  was  not  a  feeling  of  arrogance  or  superi- 
ority over  his  brethren,  but  only  the  oonsdousness  that  he  was  himself  per- 
fectly prepared  for  every  exigence  and  difficulty  of  the  healing  art. 

We  might  pause  here  to  inquhre  what  he  has  done  in  the  profession  more 
than  other  men  to  entitle  him  to  such  a  wide-spread  reputation.    We  can 
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aoftwer  that  few  men  possess  the  peculiar  natural  endowments  that  belonged* 
to  Dr.  Twitchelli  and  few  rarely  attain  so  thoroughly  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  profession.    He  showed  himse^  a 
superior  man  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  as  one  destined  to  lead  and  direct . 
others,  from  his  native  energy  of  character,  perseyerance  and  self-reliance. 
There  can  be  no  assumption  in  saying,  that  he  deserves  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abemethy  in  his  great  operation  of  tying . 
the  carotid  artery ;  and  is  equally  deserving  of  as  much  credit  as  Sir  Benj. : 
Brodie  in  bis  original  operation,  as  it  certainly  was  to  him,  for  he  had  never 
heard  of  his  published  cases,  of  trephining  the  tibia  for  an  abscess  in  that 
bone.    He  pmbrmed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  several  times  with  success. 
All  the  conunon  ope^itions  of  surgery  were  almost  of  every  day  occurrence 
to  him ;  a  large  region  of  country  depended  upon  him  for  this  practice,  for  • 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  well  did  he  meet  all  the  wishes  and> 
expectations  of  his  numerous  patrons.    His  great  fame  was  founded  more 
upon  his  skill  and  success  in  meeting  all  these  numerous  and  diversified  cases» 
than  upon  any  great  feat  in  surgery  or  any  accidental  success  in  his  practice.. 

His  reputation,  however,  rests  now  almost  entirely  upon  the  ftigitive  mem- 
ories of  the  living ;  he  has  committed  but  little  to  writing,  and  that  little  is 
not  calculated  very  long  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  has  left  a  few  cases 
drawn  up  by  some  of  his  firiendi ;  a  few  papers  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  parts 
of  a  few  addresses.  These  constitute  nearly  all  that  is  left  of  him  in  anv 
permanent  form  for  posterity.  He  has  left  no  family  of  his  own,  to  cheriso 
his  great  name,  to  remember,  and  to  fumbh  a  more  perfect  record  of  his 
great  deeds ;  to  give  us  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  home  char* 
acter ;  but  as  has  been  beautifully  said  of  him,  <<  his  life  died  with  him.'' 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  one  so  justly  distbguished  in  life  by  his  wonder* 
fill  intellect,  genius  and  admirable  qualification  for  anything  he  chose  to  dO| 
should  have  let  his  life  glide  by  and  leave  so  little  worthy  of  his  great  name. 
This  living  in  the  memories  of  mends  and  in  tradition  is  uncertain,  short-livedf 
and  soon  th»  fiune  thus  transmitted  is  lost  The  great  beacon-lights  of  their 
age  should  rear  to  themselves,  in  their  lives,  some  permanent  work,  that 
should  be  a  durable  monument  to  their  fame. 

Dr.  Twitchdl's  disinclination  to  write  was  a  real  loss  to  the  world.  What 
treasures  ci  ezperieaee  and  knowledge  had  he  not  accumulated  in  his  long, 
practice,  and  how  deeply  and  thoroughly  did  he  understand  all  those  subjecta 
to  which  he  had  particularly  directed  his  attention !  How  dear^and  lumin* 
ous  could  he  make  a  case  that  had  seemed  so  dark  before  I  He  needed  nol 
the  long  and  patient  investigation  by  which  other  men  arrive  at  the  trntb^ 
but  he  came  to  his  conclusions  with  the  rapidity  dT  lightnings  as  it  were  by- 
intuition,  and  we  only  wonder,  when  all  is  made  so  dear,  that  we  could  not 
ourselves  have  seen  the  same.  Some  have  thought  that  ^ere  was  too  mudi 
haste  in  making  his  diagnosis — ^yet  those  best  acquainted  with  him,  and  whose- 
privilege  it  was  occasionally  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  esteemed  his 
opinions  of  the  highest  value,  and  whether  arrived  at  by  a  longer  or  shorter* 
process,  as  almost  always  proving  right  What  a  treasure  it  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  given  his  ridi  and  sagadons  experience  to  the  professicm  iih 
some  written  form ;  and  what  an  aid  to  those,  who,  after  studying  thdr  cases^ 
with  attention,  fail  to  find  practical  matter  enou^  to  meet  their  inquiries  f 
Ck>uld  he  have  written  as  he  talked,  no^ng  could  have  been  utteKd  thai- 
would  not  have  been  pkin  and  useful ;  aothmg  but  what  a  long  experience 
had  sanctioned  and  common  sense  approved.  No  one,  like  him,  could  have* 
adapted  a  surgical  practice  to  the  country,  where  it  must  often  be  so  very 
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oinlike  that  of  the  eities  or  hospitals.  No  one,  so  fhll  of  expedients  as  Uai' 
self)  could  haye  pointed  oat  so  clearly  the  management  of  those  cases,  where, 
often,  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  do  as  he  can,  not  as  he  woold ;  being  so  sit* 
uated  as  to  be  destitate  of  all  the  necessary  i^portenanoes  and  conTenienees 
adapted  to  the  case.  And  then,  in  therapentiesi  no  one  could  so  haye  sim- 
plified the  remedial  agents,  and  so  adapted  them,  as  he,  to  the  narrow  phar** 
macy  of  every  country  practitioner.  With  all  these  esdinent  qoalifieaUons, 
how  deeply  do  we  regret  that  sndia  gifted  mind,  and  sadi  a  ridi  expmenee 
fasye  pauBsed  away  without  leaying  any  wiitings  or  woik  m  a  legacy  to  his 
profession  I 

Thoa^h  Dr.  Twitchell's  intensely  laborious  life  forbade  much  long  md 
patient  mvestigation,  yet  he  studied  his  cases  with  great  care,  and  no  man 
ceold  know  better  or  more  thoroughly  than  be  did»  all  that  was  necessary  in 
relation  to  them.  He  was  not  a  learned  man,  and  yet  no  professional  man 
in  our  State  ever  kept  better  and  earlier  posted  up  in  all  the  new  views  and 
improvements  in  the  profession,  and  in  all  the  new  remedies  of  the  day. 
Possessing  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  an  mcommon  quickness  of 
pereepti<Hi,  he  could  acquire  knowledge  with  a  fticility  unknown  to  most  other 
men,  who  have  to  stu^,  reflect  and  re-reflect,  before  they  can  make  any  new 
fiMts,  views  or  theories  their  own. 

B^  these  who  have  known  but  little  of  Dr.  Twitchell,he  has  been  accused 
of  nding  his  hobbies  in  the  use  of  the  new  remedies,  and  in  tiie  introduelion 
o£  many  of  the  improvements  of  the  profession.  I  know  that  many  pbyn- 
dans  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  was  one  of  the  fhults  of  this  em- 
inent maa.  Those  best  acquainted  with  him,  however,  wiB  absolve  hm  fnm 
this  charge.  It  was  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  pleasure,  to  know  all  the  improve- 
ments of  his  profession,  and  he  tried  them  with  a  skill  and  care  that  added 
greatly  to  his  success.  There  was  no  hobby  in  the  ease ;  he  tried  the  new 
remedies  and  improvements  as  they  recommended  themselves  to  his  jnda- 
nfent  and  common  sense ;  he  never  feared  to  step  aside  from  the  beaten  patti 
—he  left  hims^  free  to  adopt  any  means  or  remedy  that  promised  any  ben- 
efit to  his  patient. 

He  was  uniformly  courteous  and  frank  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  his  counsel,  in  all  bad  cases,  was  sought  and  highly 
prised.  Those  only  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  counsds,  more 
or  less  frequently,  can  know  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  Re  came  to  us  with 
kindness,  frankness  and  smeerity ;  we  felt  that  his  only  oliject  was  to  aid  the 
soffisiiqg,  and  to  help  us  through  with  our  trying  cases  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  And  then,  how  dear  hfa  opinions — ^ho w  definite  the  object  for  whidi 
the  remedies  should  be  applied,  and  wi^  what  directness  would  the  oonrse 
of  treatment  be  pointed  out,  and  all  in  the  phiinest  and  most  intelligible  lan- 
guage. He  never  attempted  on  these  occasions  any  display  of  his  great 
knowledge ;  nor  by  any  means,  but  the  most  honorable^  did  he  mtke  any 
6ffi>rt  to  produce  a  favorable  impresrion  in  regard  to  his  character,  ffis 
eaaminations  w«e  never  made  merely  to  show  how  deeply  he  investigated 
disease ;  for  he  only  pushed  his  inquiries  till  he  attained  the  fiicts  he  derired, 
and  often  he  scanned  the  malady  without  hardly  any  apparent  eflbrt.  All 
these  tricksof  little  great  men  he  abhorred.  His  senseof  truth  and  honesty 
made  him  a  true  phyrician  and  a  true  man.    So  above  M  tridt  an^num- 

yiment  himself,  he  in  his  turn  required  openness  and  frankness  on  the  pait 
his  brethren.    His  reproofii  were  in  no  measured  terms,  when  he  was  not 
met  with  equal  truth  and  sincerity. 
He  always  made  it  a  principle  in  lus  consultations  to  be  prompt  to  the 
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time  agreed  upon^  saying  that  be  would  wait  fifteen  minntefi  for  the  attend- 
ing physieian,  bat  thiat  he  wanted  no  one  to  wait  five  for  him.  He  always 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  Uie  cases  for  which  he  had  been  consulted, 
and  remembered  all  their  pecoliarities  with  such  exactness,  as  to  be  able  to 
give  subsequent  advice  when  sdicited  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Twitchell  was  an  early  and  stiong  friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  and 
never  failed  to  speak  out  forcibly  and  plainly  on  this  subject  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  His  denunciations  of  the  intemperate,  whose  families  suffered 
in  oonsequence,  and  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  were  often  terribly  severe. 
He  saw  and  felt  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude,  and,  as  a  friend  of  his  race,  he 
could  not  be  silent  The  very  few  efforts  at  a  public  lectore  ever  attempt- 
ed by  him,  were  made  on  this  siAject;  but  from  his  intense  devoted- 
ness  to  professional  business,  he  had  never  trained  himself  to  public 
speaking  in  early  life,  and  of  course  did  not  succeed  in  any  manner  to  com- 
pare with  hia  simple  conversation.  His  colloquial  powers  were  unrivalled. 
His  conversation  was  peculiar,  nti  gtMiriM-^wo  plam,  natural,  mirthM  and 
full  of  anecdote,  that  every  one  who  heard  him,  learned  or  uiiJeamed,  were 
equally  delighted.  I  have  never  seen  the  man  who  excelled  him  in  the 
mingled  hum<nr  or  pathos  of  his  narrative  conversation ;  or  who  equalled  him 
in  the  power  of  imparting  valuable  knowledge  bv  entertaining  anecdotes. 

He  had  an  aversion  to  tobacco  not  less  marked  than  to  tbe  abuse  of  al- 
coholic drinks.  It  was  with  him  a  frequent  cause  of  disease,  and  more  fre^ 
quenUy  of  death  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  had  a  theory  on  this  sub- 
ject of  his  own,  by  whi<Si  he  was  led  to  believe  that  tobacco  killed  more 
persons  than  intemperance. 

But,  of  all  things  on  earth,  he  had  the  greatest  loathing  and  detestation  of 
quackery,  as  mean,  despicable  and  wicked.  He  often  to(^  delight  in  strips 
ping  off  the  disguise  wiUi  which  the  empiric  sought  to  shield  himself,  and  ui 
pouring  out  upon  him  a  flood  of  vituperative  language.  Such  characters 
experienced  Xmt  little  mercy  at  his  hands.  That  man's  feelings  must  have 
been  callous  indeed,  who  could  have  endured  the  lash  of  his  tongue  with  in- 
difference. 

No  less  strong  were  his  invectives  agunst  the  opathies  and  isms  of  the 
day;  they  were  but  a  new  form  of  deception  by  which  the  people  were  to 
be  gulled ;  and  during  his  life  his  great  personal  influence  kept  his  immedi- 
ate community  quite  free  from  these  evils.  That  men  and  women,  uned»> 
cated  in  the  healing  art,  should  have  the  presumption  to  descant  upon  the 
principles  of  homoeopathy,  or  hydropathy,  or  any  other  of  the  new-fengled 
systems  of  empiricism,  as  though  th^  could  understand  thebr  vast  superior- 
ity over  the  long  esti^lished  system  of  medicine,  and  be  ready  to  utter  in* 
▼octaves  and  anathemas  with  all  that  confidence  which  ignorance  usually  in* 
spires, was  to  him  a  monstrous  absurdity.  -It  mKj  well  be  imagined  that  he 
met  all  such  cases  with  no  measured  sarcasm.  He  would  have  considered 
it  a  prostitution  of  reason,  to  have  called  in  its  aid  to  weed  out  what  had  its 
<mly  foundation  in  self-interest  or  caprice. 

Dr.  Twitehell  was  very  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  such  control  had  lie 
•over  his  appetites,  that  it  was  no  self-denial  for  him  to  confine  himself  to  a 
vegetable,  or  even  to  a  bread  and  milk  diet  In  this  epicurean  age,  he  gave 
«  striking  illustration  of  '^one  who  eats  to  live,  and  does  not  live  to  eat.'' 
9£arly  in  life  he  suffered  very  much  with  asthma  for  more  than  twenty  yearSy 
and  being  induced  by  a  severe  acne  to  resort  to  a  vegetable  diet,  his  asthma 
entirely  left  him,  as  well  as  tibe  eruption  on  his  face,  neither  of  which  ever 
•returned. 
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Later  in  life,  a  small  hard  tamor  appeared  at  the  iiitemal  angle  of  the 
•right  eje,  and  in  time  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  malignant  character.  In 
4848,  Dr.  George  Haywaid,  of  Boston,  removed  it  with  a  scalpel,  but  itdid 
not  heal,  and  reqoired  to  be  operated  on  again.  It  now  gave  him  grest 
trouble,  and  after  his  long  rides,  it  would  often  awaken  him  in  the  night  with 
pain.  At  this  time,  1847,  the  tumor  presented  a  nudignant  appearance. 
^  It  was  an  uker  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  finger,  with  ragged,  hard, 
^<  elevated  edges."  At  the  meeting  of  tiie  American  Medical  Assodatioii, 
at  Phihidelphia,  in  May,  1847,  which  he  attended  as  a  delegate  from  this 
Societj,  he  consulted  many  of  the  eminent  surgeons  he  met  as  to  his  own 
ease,  and  all  regarded  it  a  serious  disease;  and  while  some  tboagfat  that  it 
might  be  cured  by  local  applications  or  another  operati<m,  most  of  them  re- 
commended no  external  treatment  He  returned  home  greatly  discouraged. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  most  rigid  diet,  aldiough  he  was 
now  siz^-six  years  old,  and  was  daily  occupied  in  a  most  laborious  profession. 
He  determined  upon  a  bread  and  mitt:  diet,  and  if  this  did  not  accomplish 
his  purpose^  he  intended  to  use  bread  and  water  only.  He  had  a  theory  of 
his  own  upon  this  subject — that  is,  that  malignant  diseases  arise  fxt>m  our 
taking  too  much  carbon  into  our  systems.  The  results  of  this  course  of  di- 
eting were  astonishing.  The  pains  were  lessened  immediately.  Tbe  puni* 
lent  discharge  diminished,  and  the  disease  seemed  very  soon  arrested.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  diseased  mass  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  onH 
a  minute  white  spot,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  looking  like  a  scar.  He  al- 
ways attributed  the  cure  to  the  diet,  as  a  true  prapUr  hocj  and  if  so,  what  a 
lesson  does  not  this  teach  us  of  the  power  of  diet  to  re-organize  a  man. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  inquiry  and  deep  interest  to  know  what  the  grea^ 
and  good  men  gone  before  us,  have  believed  or  thought  on  the  Deity  or  the 
christian  religion.  Dr.  Twitchell  was  said  always  to  be  reserved  on  these 
subjects,  yet  we  learn  enough  of  him  to  know  that  however  much  he  may 
have  been  stigmatized  as  indflidel,  he  possessed  beautiful  and  cheering  views 
of  God  and  his  providence;  that  he  enjoyed  vastlv  the  grand  scenery  of 
hills,  mountains  and  fields,  as  striking  illustrations  of  their  divine  and  benev- 
olent Author.  He  worshipped -God  in  his  own  way,  in  no  church  or  lof^ 
cathedral,  but  alone,  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  or  in  his  journeyings 
over  hills  and  mountains,  ere  the  dawn  of  day — ^amid  the  grandest  scenery 
of  nature,  and  the  magnificent  works  of  nature's  God. 

How  very  unlike  his  views  to  those  of  the  late  eminent  surgeon,  Dr. 
Physick,  of  Phikdelphia,  the  latter  part  of  whose  life  was  filled  with  gloom 
and  sadness,  because  he  could  never  reconcile  the  misery,  wretchedness  and 
suffering  he  witnessed  in  his  profession  with  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 
JSe  has  been  heard  to  declare  his  unqualified  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
.tality.  He  had  a  right  sense  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
creation,  and  has  been  known  to  enjoin  upon  a  patient,  whose  feelings  were 
in  a  morbid  state,  to  turn  his  contemplations  to  this  subject.  He  always 
reverenced  the  true  manifestations  of  piety  wherever  exhibited,  and  ^I  may 
«dd,"  says  his  biographer,  ^that  when  he  perceived  a  true  heart  was  the 
*^  cause  of  it,  even  religious  offidousness  and  impertinence  always  met  with 
(« kindness  from  him.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  occurred  several 
^^  years  since.  A  female  acquaintance,  while  under  high  religious  excitement, 
<<  called  upon  him,  and  said  she  had  an  important  matter  on  which  she  wished 
« to  converse  with  him.  She  seemed,  however,  to  shrink  from  speaking,  for 
^  fear  of  giving  offence.  He  bagged  her  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  fiank- 
-^nessy  and  assured  her  that  she  could  say  nothing  that  would  offend  him. 
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^  She  then  stated  that  she  had  been  called  by  God  to  speak  with  him  boldly 
'*  apon  the  state  of  his  soul.  She  felt  that  he  was  living  alienated  from  God ; 
^^  that  he  should  awaken  from  his  lethargy,  and  prepare,  by  religion  and  the 
*' church,  for  death,  which  might  happen  to  him  at  any  moment  Having 
^  heard  her  with  much  gei^tleness,  he  thanked  her  for  her  kind  thoughts  on  his 
^<  behalf,  and  said  that  be  honored  her  for  her  frankness,  at  which  he  could  iiot 
'*  for  a  moment  take  offence.  He  concluded  thus :  *  But,  my  friend,  you  are 
'<  mistaken.  God  never  told  you  to  call  on  me.  He  knows  my  heart  better 
'*  than  any  one  else,  and  I  know  that  he  never  sent  you.'  '  Our  prayers'  he 
*<  said, '  should  arise  in  every  action  of  our  lives,  and  we  should  be  constantly 
"  prepared  for  death  by  always  living  rightly.' "  Noble  thoughts,  kindly  ex- 
pressed by  a  true  heart  I 

Would  that  I  could  speak  of  his  belief  in  the  christian  religion  with  the 
same  satisfaction  that  I  have  of  his  views  of  a  Deity — but  truth  forbid^. 
However  much  his  life  was  the  embodiment  of  many  of  the  great  elements 
of  the  christian  character,  full  of  truthfulness,  benevolence,  justice, kindness 
and  self-sacrifice  for  lMsl^lkyw-man,yet  he  did  not  believe  as  we  could  have 
wished  in  relation  to  our  divine  Master.  He  could  not  give  credence  to  his 
miraculous  birth,  nor  indeed  to  the  miracles,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  mission. 
They  were  stumbling-blocks  to  him — they  marred  the  beauty  of  Christ's 
character,  instead  of  inspiring  his  reverence.  It  might  have  been,  that  views 
like  these  prevented  his  attendance  upon  any  public  worship,  and  though  the 
church  was  nothing  to  him,  he  was  nevertheless  always  a  supporter  of  the 
institutions  of  religion.  He  always  had  a  great  reverence  for  goodness  and 
natural  unaffected  piety  wherever  exhibited ;  which  gives  some  evidence, 
that  within  his  own  bosom  there  was  a  corresponding  feeling  to  appreciate 
these  qualities.  But  of  hypocrisy  in  religion  he  had  the  greatest  hatred, 
and  was  never  sparing  of  the  lash  of  aidieule^and  scorn  whenever  he  saw  it. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  whether  he  was  a  good  man  ?  I  answer  un- 
hesitatingly, yes.  Such  a  life  of  practical  goodness;  of  constant  and  severe 
service  to  humanity ;  such  an  exhibition  of  one's  going  about  doing  good 
daily ;  bespeaks  a  good  man — a  goodness  which  greaUy  throws  into  the  shade 
the  efforts  of  many  a  christian.  But  his  belief  did  not  correspond  with  that 
of  christians ;  let  it  be  so,  he  thought  for  himself,  and  could  be  trammelled 
with  no  forms  or  creeds  of  man's  device^  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that 
his  life  exhibited,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  pure  and  elevated  precepts  of 
christian  morality.  ' 

'^  Eor  Bodef  of  &ith :  let  graeeless  lealots  figlit : 
"  His  can't  be  wrong  whose  lifeii  in  the  right" 

From  1842  he  had  been  troubled  with  complaints  common  to  men  of  his 
age,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  ride  much — 
and  at  times  these  difficulties  mere  very  annoying,  and  almost  incapacitated 
him  from  business.  Nevertheless,  his  general  health  did  not  decline  much 
till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

His  last  illness  commenced  on  Sunday,  May  19, 1850,  with.nausea,  for 
which  he  took  an  emetic.  On  Monday  he  was  better,  and  came  down  stairs, 
and  during  the  day  gave  medical  advice,  which  was  the  kst  act  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  night  ifae  was  seized  with  a  par- 
alytic shock,  and  was  unable  to  move  or  speaki  He  partially  recovered  his 
speech.  His  mind  seemed  clear  as  usual,  and  very  attentive  to  his  own 
'symptoms.  He  pointed  out  the  treatment  that  had  been  successful  in  cases 
sunilar  to  his  own.  He  had  no  pain.  He  remainedln  this  very  tranquil 
state  till  the  following  Sunday,  (May  26th,)  when  he  died.    **  Many  times," 
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says  his  biographer,  ^  he  desired  to  have  some  children,  who  were  in  the 
^'  house,  brought  near  to  his  bed ;  and  on  these  occasions,  always  wished  they 
^*  should  kiss  him.  Resting  apon  his  pure  thoughts  and  his  good  life,  he  was 
"  quietly  passing  away ;  and,  by  his  beantifal  serenity,  was  instilling  into  the 
''  hearts  of  the  loved  ones  around  him,  lofiy  views  of  human  life  and  oi  hu- 
'*  man  death.  Consistently  with  all  his  former  coarse,  he  asked  for  no  vocal 
^'  prayers  to  be  uttered  by  his  bedside.  He  felt  not  the  need  of  any  human 
"  mediator  between  himself  and  his  Grod.  His  whole  life  had  been  one  of 
*^  prayer  and  of  thanksgiving,  and  his  death  was  about  to  be  to  that  life  its 
<'  crowning  grace  of  resignation  to  the  almighty  will  of  heaven.  On  Sunday 
«  his  voice  failed  him,  and  his  power  of  swallowing  was  gone.  He  after- 
"  wards  made  no'vain  efforts  at  conversadon,  though  capable  of  recognizing 
*^  the  children,  who  were  still  allowed  to  dimb  upon  his  bedside.  In  the  after- 
<(  noon,  that  holy  unconscioQsness,  that  sweet  sleep,  which  precedes  death, 
'^  came  over  him,  a  few  gasps,  a  little  rattling,  and  the  great  soul  had  depar- 
<'  tedi  as  he  always  desired,  he  was  preserved  from  long  illness.  It  was  amid 
^'  the  deep  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  evening  that  he  died." 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  great  lights  of  this  age  in  beautiful  serenity, 
perfectly  according  with  his  life  of  good  deeds  and  generous  acts  to  his  fellow 
man.  Our  regrets  follow  him,  though,  when  we  think,  that  agreeable  to  hia 
oft  repeated  wish,  his  end  came  while  he  was  yet  in  the  full  maturity  of  all 
his  powers,  we  may  rejoice  that  so  bright  a  light  was  never  dimmed — that 
he  came  nearly  to  the  allotted  period  of  human  life,  and  quickly  and  easily 
passed  away.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  desired  above  all  things 
never  to  outlive  his  usefulness,  and  his  wish  was  fully  realised ;  for  we  can 
say  with  truth,  that  never  in  the  slightest  degree  had  public  confidence  in 
him  been  diminished. 

We  ought  not  to  mourn  that  his  light  is  extinguished,  for  it  was  long  spared 

to  the  world  and  has  now  gone  out,  only  agreeably  to  the  common  lot  of 

our  natures ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  follow  his  departure  with  sorrow, 

because, 

<*  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  fai  all, 
We  ahali  not  look  npon  hia  like  again." 

In  his  death  our  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  members,  one  of  its  best 
friends  and  most  ardent  advocates,  who  had  cherished  and  sustained  it  through 
all  its  varied  fortunes  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

We  do  not  alone  regret  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more ;  we  shall  miss 
his  warm  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  in  the  honor  of  our  association ;  we 
shall  feel  weakened  by  his  loss,  as  if  one  of  the  great  towers  of  our  edifice 
had  fallen  to  the  earth.  But  he  lives  in  a  fragimnt  memory  to  reflect  honor 
on  us,  and  to  add  another  to  the  great  number  of  eminent  and  talented  men 
^f  whom  it  is  the  jpride  of  our  State  to  boast 
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THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  6th  of  May.  By  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Gk>och,  the  editor  of  the  Steth. 
oscope,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  association,  we  received  proof  sheets 
of  that  Journal  containing  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  in  adyance  of  its 
regular  issue.  From  it  we  make  the  following  summary.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  about  two  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance, 
representing  twenty-fiye  states.  We  regret  to  say  that  no  one  appeared  for 
New  Hampshire. 

The  president,  Dr.  Musset,  of  Ohio,  took  the  chair  at  II  o'clock,  and 
called  the  association  to  order. 

The  association  having  been  organized.  Dr.  Thos.  Y.  Simoits,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association,  in  a 
warm  and  hearty  address,  welcomed  the  delegates  present  from  the  other 
states  to  the  city  and  state,  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  which  was  responded 
to  in  a  becoming  manner  by  the  president. 

Dr.  Abnold  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  state  represented  in  the 
association,  to  be  chosen  by  their  respective  delegates,  be  appointed  to  nom- 
inate suitable  officers  to  be  elected  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  having  retired,  the  president  delivered  an  address  of  some 
length  on  matters  connected  with  the  association,  and  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.    It  was  received  with  marked  attention  and  applause. 

The  nominating  committee,  through  their  chairman,  then  read  the  sub- 
joined names  as  suitable  candidates  for  officers  of  the  association  for  th» 
ensuing  year,  viz : 

Dr.  James  Moultbie,  of  S.  C,  President. 
Dr.  Qeo.  Hatwabd,  of  Mass., 


>•  Vice-Presidents. 


Dr.  B.  D.  Abnold,  of  €reo., 

Dp.  B.  R.  Wbllfobd,  of  Va., 

Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Kentockyy 

Dr.  H.  W.  Desaussubb, of  S.  (i, )  c.^^,^-^. 

Dr.  P.  C.  GoooH,  of  Ta.,  ;  Secretartu. 

Dr.  Isaac  Hats,  of  Pa.,  jytasurer. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Fennsjlyania,  the  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  gentlemen  thus  nominated  were  elected  the  officers-  of  the  assodaEtioo 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  were  invited  to  take  their  seats  on  the  platform. 

The  president  elect  then  took  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  vemarks 
returned  his  thanks  for  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him  hj  the  assodation. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
giving  greater  privileges  to  invited  and  permanent  members,  but  no  alterft* 
tion  was  made. 

Dr.  I.  Hats,  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  then  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  publication,  and  also  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 

The  subjoined  resolutions,  appended,  were  read  and  adopted : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  assessment  for  the  present  year  shi^  be  S3. 

2.  Resolved^  That  those  delegates  who  pay  the  assessments  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  copy  of  the  transactions  for  the  present  year,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  two  dollars,  in  addition,  shall  entitle  them  to  two  additional  copies. 

8.  Resolved,  That  permanent  members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of 
the  transactions  for  the  present  year  on  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  and 
three  copies  on  the  payment  of  five  dollars. 

4.  Resolved,  That  societies  which  have  been  represented  in  the  assoda- 
tion  shall  be  entitled  to  copies  for  their  members  on  the  same  terms  that 
copies  are  furnished  to  permanent  members. 

5.  Resolved,  That  permanent  members,  unless  present  at  the  meeting  as 
delegates,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  assessment. 

6.  Resolved,  That  any  delegate  who  is  in  arrears  for  his  annual  assess- 
ment shall  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  member. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  several  committees  be  requested'  to  bring  to  the 
meeting  of  the  association  their  reports,  correctly  and  legibly  transcribed, 
and  that  they  be  required  to  hand  them  to  the.  secretaries  as  soon  as  thej 
have  been  read. 

Dr.  Deake,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  report  on  surgery  be  read  first. 
Adopted. 

Professor  Eve,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  surgery,  then  proceeded  to 
read  his  report. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Davis  to  commit  the  same  to  the  committee 
on  publication ;  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Hays  moved  to  read  Dr.  Flint's  report  by  its  title — Practical  Med- 
icine— and  refer  the  same  to  the  committee  on  publication,  which  motion 
was  adopted,  and  the  several  hundred  copies  printed  and  furnished  by  the 
author  were  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  delegates  present. 

Dr.  Boyle,  of  Washington,. offered  a  resolution  that  the  associatioii  in 
future  meet  in  Washington  city. 

Dr.  GoocH  extended  an  invitation  fpom  tile  Medical  Sbciety  of  Virginia 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Richmond  city,  which  he  said  was  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  delegatioui  and  Dr.  Cahteb  P.  Johksov, 
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fjpom  the  medical  faculty  of  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege,  presented  an  invita- 
tion to  the  same  effect.  Invitations  were  also  presented  by  Dr.  Jones,  of 
the  University  of  Louisiana,  to  meet  at  New  Orleansi  and  Dr.  J.  P.  John- 
ston, of  Missouri,  to  meet  at  St.  Louis.  The  resoludo^  and  invitations 
were  referred  to  the  committee  on  nominations. 

The  report  on  prise  essays  was  then  read,  and  tlie  resolutions  appended, 
thereto  were  adopted. 

Dr.  Stores,  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  obstetrics,  read 
the  report  on  that  subject  He  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Db.  Thompson,  of  Illinois — that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  committee 
who  had  aided  him  in  any  degree.  He  mentioned  this  fact,  because  he  had 
to  hold  himself  entirely  responsible  for  all  the  inaccuracies,  dsc 

On  the  third  day^  Db.  Gaicpbell,  of  Georgia,  presented  a  model  of  a 
malformation  of  the  knee  joint,  the  patella  being  absent. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  resolution  ^ 

Sesolvedf  That  colleges,  exclusively  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy,  are  not 
recognized  by  the  association  as  among  the  bodies  authorized  to  send  dele- 
gates to  its  meetings.  , 

Dr.  Wood,  of  New-Tork,  moved  to  amend,  by  dividing  the  resolution, 
so  as  to  make  the  question,  first,  on  the  reception  of  del^^ates  from  colleges 
of  dentistry;  secondly,  on  the  reception  of  delegates  from  colleges  of 
pharmacy. 

The  amendment  having  been  accepted,  the  question  of  the  reception  of 
delegates  from  colleges  of  dentistry  was  debated. 

A  motion  was  finally  made  by  Dr.  Hats,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  whole 
resolution  of  Dr.  Wood,  induding  colleges  of  dentistry  axid  pharmacy,  be 
referred  to  a  special  conmiittee  of  five  members,  which  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  Jones,  of  North  Carolina,  offered  the  following  resolutions 

Sesobfed,  That  all  the  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  are  hereby 
earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  to  hold  a  convention,  through  delegates 
respectively  chosen  by  them,  at  least  once  in  every  six  years,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  proper  method  of  harmoniously  elevating  the  standing  of 
medical  education  in  the  said  coU^s. 

Dr.  Hats  then  called  up  the  resolution  on  page  43,  vol.  2,  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association,  and  moved  to  strike  out  ''all  that  relates  to 
committees,''  &c 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Stbyens,  and  urged  by  Dr.  Dbake, 
who  announced  some  ten  or  twelve  special  points,  which  he  said  ought  to> 
occupy  the  Association,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  epitomes  of  Rankha 
&  Bbaithwaite. 

Dr.  HooKEB,  of  Conn.,  spoke  of  the  looseness  of  committees  and  editonr 
of  journals* 

Dr.  Datis  thought  they  could  decide  on  the  matter  at  once. 
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Db.  Hats  proposed  to  dispense  with  the  standing  committees.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Penn.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Besolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
arrangement  of  a  committee  fer  fatnre  action,  to  report  as  speedilj  as 
possible. 

Dr.  Retbitbn,  of  Missouri,  presented  and  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  literature. 

Dr.  Dickson  moved  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
seconded  bj  Dr.  Lebbt,  and  unanimously  adopted  without  debate : 

Whereas  efforts  are  being  made  to  repeal  the  law  of  1847,  whidi  confers 
protective  ranks  on  the  members  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army — 
Therefore, 

Resohed^  That  the  American  Medical  Association  views  irith  r^iret  the 
existence  of  hostility  to  the  act  of  congress,  approved  Febmary  11,  1847, 
which  confers  legal  rights  and  equality  with  other  staff  departments  on  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army,  and  gives  them  a  position  to  which  the  impor- 
tance and  character  of  the  professioui  entitle  them. 

JResolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  resdutions  of  the  as- 
sociation, passed  at  its  last  annual  meeting  on  the  same  subject,  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  through  the  chiefs  of  the 
medical  department  of  each  service,  and  to  the  premding  officers  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  was  then  called  for, 
and,  as  the  hour  was  late,  the  chairman  read  only  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
demonstrative  midwifery,  which  had  by  special  resolution  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
publicatioii. 

Dr.  DiOKSOiT  then  offered  the  fdlowing  resolution,  which  was  adopted  r 

Sesolvedj  That  this  association  unanimously  approve  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  in  respect  to 
demonstrative  midwifery. 

On  iiitfinirth  day^  the  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  education  being 
the  special  order.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New-Yoric,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedy  That  the  members  of  this  association  cannot  separate  without 
expressing  their  grateful  sense  of  the  hospitalities  and  numerous  delicate 
attentions  received  from  their  medical  brethren  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
citizens  of  Charleston. 

BetoJvedj  That  a  committee  be  formed  to  procure  a  tablet,  with  a  suitable 
Hiscription,  commemorative  of  this  meeting  and  the  feeling  it  has  elidted,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Medical  Association  of  South  Carolina. 
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Ingcription.^^^^  This  tablet  is  here  placed  bj  the  American  Medical  Asso*' 
ciation,  to  commemorate  their  amioal  meeting  in  the  city  of  CharlestoDy  in 
Maj,  1851,  and  to  signalize  their  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  professional 
and  social  enjoyments  that  accompanied  it." 

The  resolutions  having  been  seconded  were  adopted ;  and  Dr.  STSYEHfS 
further  moved  that  Drs.  Hatwabb,  of  Mass.,  F.  A.  Rahset,  of  Tenn., 
and  himself  constitate  the  committee. 

Dr.  Hats,  of  Pa.,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  call  up  for  consideration 
so  much  of  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  as  relates  to  the  selection 
of  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  association,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  and  the  committee  of  publication,  the  other  stand- 
ing committees  having  been  abolished.  The  report  having  been  read,  Dr. 
Drake,  of  Ohio,  made  an  urgent  appeal  in  favor  of  Washington  city  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting.  The  question  being  taken  on  the  adoption  of  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  which  proposed  Richmond,  (Va.,)  it 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The  question  being  taken  on  the  confirm^ 
ation  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  and  publication,  the  nominations  of 
the  committee  were  confirmed. 

Dr.  HooKEB,  of  Conn.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  medical  education, 
completed  the  reading  of  the  report  on  that  subject,  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Retolvedf  That  the  abuses  which  exi£ft  in  the  modes  of  medical  education 
pursued  in  this  country  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  the  profession. 

JResolved,  That  free  discussion  in  relation  to  these  causes  is  an  important 
means  of  effecting  their  removal. 

Resohed^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  association  no  effort  to  remove  these 
abuses  can  succeed,  that  is  not  based  upon  a  reform  in  the  public  sentiment 
both  of  the  profession  and  the  community. 

Mes€lved,  That  this  reform,  so  &r  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  is  to  be 
effected  mainly  through  its  organizations,  and  that  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  every  physician  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  give  them  character  and 
efficiency. 

Resolved^  That  this  association  has  confidence  in  all  proper  efforts  which 
have  for  their  object  a  reform  in  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  the  commu- 
nity in  relation  to  medicine  and  the  medical  profession. 

Mesolvedy  That  the  recommendations  of  this  association  at  its  former  meet- 
ings in  regard  to  education,  both  preliminary  and  medical,  be  reaffirmed,  and 
that  both  the  schools  and  private  preceptors  be  still  urged  so  to  do  their  duty 
as  to  secure  to  the  community  a  well  educated  profession. 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  work  of  medical  reform,  while  all  precipitate  xnov^ 
ments  should  be  avoided,  we  should  aim  at  a  steady  advance,  from  year  to 
year,  till  a  thorough  system  of  education  be  established  by  the  profession 
throughout  our  country. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania,  asked  leave  to  suspend  the  order  usaal]|f 
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taken  with  reports.    Permission  being  granted,  he  read  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  arranging  a  plan  of 
committees  for  fature  action,  in  place  of  the  standing  committees  abolished 
by  the  association,  liave  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

It  appears  to  them  that  the  most  feasible  plan  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  association  is  to  select  certain  subjects  which  may  be  considered  as 
suitable  for  investigation,  and  to  refer  these  subjects  to  spedal  committees, 
to  be  appointed  before  the  dose  of  the  present  session,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  Such  a  selection  the  committee  have  accordingly  made,  and  will  offer 
to  the  consideration  of  the  association. 

As  an  additional  means  of  securing  valuable  contributions,  they  propose, 
also,  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  whose  business  it  Shall  be,  in  the  in- 
terval between  this  and  the  next  session,  to  receive  original  volunteer  papers, 
upon  any  subjects  which  their  authors  may  choose,  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  these  papers ;  and  to  present  to  the  association,  at  its  next  session,  such 
of  them  as  they  may  deem  worthy  of  receiving  this  direction.  With  a  view 
to  increase  competition,  they  think  it  advisable  that  a  prise  of  fifty  dollars, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  that  vidue,  be  awarded  to  each  of  the  five  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  association,  or  any  smaller  number  of  them,  which  the  commit- 
tee may  consider  most  meritorious  and  the  association  may  resolve  to  publish. 

In  reference  to  the  resolution  presented  in  the  report  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  medical  literature,  and  referred  to  the  present  committee,  they 
have  only  to  observe  that,  as  its  ends  will  probably  be  most  efiectively  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  the  general  plan  which  they  have  already  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  association,  they  do  not  consider  H  expedient  to 
make  any  further  report. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  the  special  committees  referred  to,  your  commit- 
tee think  that  the  most  convenient  plan  will  be  to  refer  to  a  special  com- 
mittee the  nomination  of  a  chairman  for  each,  who  shall  then  select,  at  his 
^nvenience,  two  individuals  to  aid  him,  with  the  restriction  oidy,  that  the 
persons  so  selected  shall  be  members  of  the  association. 

To  the  same  nominating  committee  may  be  referred  the  appointment  of 
the  general  committee,  whose  business  will  be  to  receive  and  judge  whatever 
^papers  they  may  receive.  As  this  general  committee  must  frequently  com- 
pare opinions,  it  will  be  desirable  that  they  should  reside  near  each  other, 
<uid  it  is  accordingly  proposed  that  they  should  be  chosen  from  one  neigfabor- 
liood.  If  the  plan  be  found  to  work  well,  this  locality  may  be  changed 
every  year,  so  that  each  section  of  the  Union  may  in  its  turn  be  charged 
with  this  duty.  The  committee  would  suggest  that  the  general  committee 
•should  be  first  chosen  from  members  of  the  association  residing  in  Boston 
mr  its  neighborhood,  as  the  most  northern  point. 

To  embody  these  suggestions  in  due  form,  the  committee  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 
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L  Besohedy  That  committees  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  seyerally  on  the  following  subjects  :* 

n.  Resclvedy  That  a  committee  of  nomination  be  appointed,  whose  datj 
it  shall  be  to  nominate  the  chairman  for  each  of  the  aboTC  committees. 

m.  Beiolvedy  That  each  of  (he  chairmen  thus  nominated  shall  ^lect,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  the  members  of  the  association  to  complete  the 
committee. 

rV.  Jiesolvedf  That  a  committee  of  five  membei-s  be  appointed,  to  be 
called  the  committee  for  volunteer  communications,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in 
the  interval  between  ibe  present  and  the  next  succeeding  session,  to  receive 
papers  upon  any  subject  from  any  persons  who  may  choose  to  send  them,  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  these  papers,  and  to  select  for  presentation  to  tlie 
association,  at  its  next  session,  such  as  they  may  deem  worthy  of  being  thus 
presented. 

V.  Besolvedy  That  the  committee  for  volunteer  communications  shall  have 
the  power  to  form  such  regulations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  papers  are 
to  be  presented,  and  as  to  the  observing  of  secrecy  or  otherwise,  as  they 
may  think  proper. 

YI.  Besolvedj  That  the  selection  of  the  members  of  this  committee  be 
referred  to  the  same  nominating  committee,  whose  duty  it  wiU  be  to  appoint 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  special  committees,  as  above  directed,  with  this 
restriction,  that  the  individuals  composing  it  shall  reside  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

VIL  Resolved^  That  a  prize  of  iifly  dollars  be  awarded  to  each  of  the 
volunteer  connnunications  reported  on  favorably  by  the  committee,  and  di- 
rected by  the  association  to  be  published :  Provided^  That  the  number  to 
which  the  prize  is  thus  awarded  do  not  exceed  five ;  and,  provided,  also,  if 
the  number  approved  and  directed  to  be  published  exceed  five,  that  in  such 
case  the  prize  he  awarded  to  the  five  which  the  committee  may  determine 
to  be  most  meritorious. 

Dr.  Hats,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association  he  should  ofier  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  line  4,  so  as  to 
read  «  $10,  instead  of  $8." 

Dr.  Atlee,  of  Pennsylvania,  remarked  on  the  value  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  medical  education,  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

JResolvedf  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  State  medical  societies 
throughout  the  Union,  to  procure  a  re-publicatiou  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  medical  education,  for  general  distribution  among  the  profession. 

Dr.  Drake  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Xesolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  association,  the  students  of  our  schools 
should  be  required  to  matriculate  within  the  first  days  after  the  open- 

*  To  save  room  we  omit  these  subjects  here,  they  being  the  same  as  those  found  below 
with  the  name  of  the  chairman  upon  each.— £(/.  •Tbtim. 
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ing  of  the  sessions,  and  oontinue  their  attendance  to  the  end  of  the  terms, 
taking  with  them  evidence  of  the  same,  to  be  presented  with  tickets  of  the 
professors  when  thej  become  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Gibson  moved  to  defer  the  filling 
up  of  the  blank.  Some  discussion  arose  on  this  p(Hnt>  when  the  resolution 
was  left  to  read,  <<  within  the  first  days,''  &c 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  medical  sdence  was  then  called  ap»  when 
a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Dowlsb,  chairman  of  said  comndttee,  regretting 
his  inability  to  be  present,  and  the  necessity  of  sending  it* 

Dr.  FfiNNSB  then  read  the  outlines  of  the  report,  and  asked  permission  to 
retain  the  same  for  revision,  copying,  &c.,  whidi  was  granted. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  ^adulterated 
drugs." 

Dr.  GoocH  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  report,  on  accoani  of  its 
meagreness,  &c. 

A  motion  was  made  to  refer  the  same  to  the  publication  committee;  which 
was  rejected. 

Dr.  GoocH  then  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  motion  prevailed* 

Dr.  Gaillard,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hygiene, 
presented  an  outline  of  the  report  on  that  subject  Referred  to  the  oommii- 
tee  of  publication,  with  authority  to  append  thereto  a  paper  now  in  prepare* 
tion,  on  the  mortuary  statistics  of  certain  cities. 

Dr.  Wood  read  the  following  report  of  the  conmiittee  of  nominations, 
which  was  adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  nomination  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  special  committees,  to  report  at  the  next  session,  and  also  of  the 
committee  for  volunteer  communications,  report  thai  they  have  fulfilled  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  and  offer  the  following  list  of  chairmen  to  the 
committees  first  referred  to,  viz : 

1st.  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie,  Philadelphia,  chairman  to  the  conunittee  on  the 
causes  of  the  tubercular  diathesis. 

2d.  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  blending  and  conver- 
sion of  the  types  of  fever. 

Sd.  Dr.  James  Jones,  of  New-Orleans,  dn  the  mutual  relations  of  yellow 
and  bilious  remittent  fever. 

4th.  Dr.  John  B.  Johnston,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  epidemic  erysipelas. 

5th.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

6th.  Dr.  J.  P.  Jervey,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  dengue. 

7th.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  milk  sickness —-so  called. 

8th.  Dr.  Lopez,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  epidemic  prevalence  of  tetanus. 

9tb.  t)r.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  on  diseases  of  parasitic  origin. 

10th.  Dr.  K.  D.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  on  the  physiological  peculi- 
arities and  diseases  of  negroes. 
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11th.  Dr.  Horatio  AdamB,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  the  action  of  water  on 
lead  pipes,  and  the  diseases  which  proceed  fh>m  it 

12th.  Dr.  Jos.  Carson,  of  Piiiladelphia,  on  the  alkaloids  which  may  be 
sobstitated  for  qninia. 

Idth.  Drr  Geo.  Hajward,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  permanent  care  of  redu- 
dble  hernia. 

14th.  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  Louisville,  Kentackj,  on  resnlts  of  sni^cal  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  malignant  diseases. 

15th.  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  New-Tork,  statistics  of  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  stone  in  the  bladder* 

16«  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  water,  its  topical  uses  in 
surgery. 

17th.  Dr.  Alex.  H.  Stevens,  New-Tork,  sanitary  principles  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  dwellings. 

18th.  Dr.  Porcher,  Charleston,  S.  C,  tozicological  and  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  our  eryptogamic  plants. 

19th.  Dr.  6.  Emerson,  Philadelphia,  agency  of  the  refrigeration  produced 
through  upward  radiation  of  heat,  as  an  exciting  cause  of  disease. 

20th.  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  Connecticut,  on  the  epidemics  of  New- 
England  and  New-Tork. 

21st.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  the  epidemics  of  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

22d.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Haxall,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  epidemics  of  Virginia 
and  North-Carolina. 

23d.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Boiling,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  epidemics  of  South- 
Carolina,  Georgpa,  Florida  and  Alabama. 

24th.  Dr.  Ed.  H.  Barton,  Louisiana,  on  the  epidemics  of  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas. 

25th.  Dr.  Sutton,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  on  the  epidemics  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky* 

26th.  Dr.  Thomas  Beybum,  Missouri,  on  the  epidemics  of  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

27th.  Dr.  George  Mendenhall,  Ohio,  on  the  epidemics  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Mich^an. 

The  foUowing  gentiemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee  for  volunteer 
communieations,  viz :  Drs.  Geo.  Hayward,  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  D.  H.  Storer 
and  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  M'Ihttbe,  of  New-Tork,  proposed  that  the  code  of  ethics  and  con- 
stitution of  the  association  be  recommended  to  be  published  by  the  several 
State  societies.    Proportion  adopted. 

Dr.  PfiXLPSy  of  New-Tork,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

R$solvedj  That  the  warm^  thanks  of  the  association  be  tended  to  the 
trustees  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  very 
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oonvenieot  and  eligible  hall;  and  to  all  those  other  institutioiiB  and  reading- 
rooms,  which  have  been  so  freely  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  and  use  of 
the  members. 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  receive  our  most  gratefiil 
acknowledgements  for  the  verj  handsome,  and  indeed  magnificent  manner  in 
which  thej  have  provided  for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  the  dele- 
gates firom  abroad,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Besolvedf  That  not  only  the  profession  of  medicine,^  but  also  private  mu- 
nificence, and  the  kind  attentioni  of  the  citizens  geneisllyy  have  conspired 
in  manifestations  of  that  urbanity  of  manner,  and  that  unwearied  and  kind 
attention,  which  commands  not  only  our  profound  adnuratioo,  but  will  be 
followed  by  the  most  pleasing  recollections  so  long  as  life  and  thought  shall 
endure. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stevens,  the  above  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
published  in  the  city  papers. 

Dr.  Johnston,  of  St.  Louis,  moved  to  adjourn  rine  die^  which  was 
adopted. 

The  Vice-President  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Wellfobd,  of  Virginia,  then  ooa- 
gratulated  the  assoeiation  on  the  happy  termination  of  its  labors,  and  declared 
it  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  fini  Tuesday  in 
May  next. 
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A  middle-aged  woman  named  Chandler,  residing  near  the  south  end  of 
Main  Street,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  one  day  last  week  by  taking  a 
draught  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Medical  aid  was  not  obtained  until  some 
three  hours  after,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  after 
suffering  much  agony.  She  is  said  to  have  been  laboring  under  an  aberra- 
tion of  mind  caused  by  attending  certain  <<  spiritual  rapping^  exhibitions  with 
which  our  town  has  been  disgraced  for  some  time  past  This  is  another  case 
added  to  the  already  large  list  of  suicides  induced  by  the  practice  of  that 
gross  imposition  in  the  United  States. 

We  clip  this  from  the  Daily  Patriot  of  June  5,  and  though  we  had  deter- 
mined to  say  nothing  more  of  this  great  imposture,  we  do  not  feel  justified 
in  keeping  silence  when  so  sad  an  instance  of  its  effect  is  placed  before  our 
eyes.  The  presence  of  this  '^  medium"  was  not  communicated  to  any  but 
the  faithful  during  her  first  visit  to  Concord,  so  that  we  did  not  see  her ;  and 
if  we  are  not  niistaken  it  was  during  this  visit  that  the  commumcadon  was 
made  to  Miss  C.  which  led  her  to  self  destruction.  After  turning  the  heads 
of  the  silly  ones  at  Meredith,  by  a  visit  to  that  place,  she  has  returned  to 
Concord,  and  we  visited  her,  wiUi  the  following  result  to  oursdf : 
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Having  taken  the  precaution  to  avoid  an  introdnctiony  we  found  ourself 
seated  in  the  magic  ring  bj  the  side  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  nnbelievingr 
the  ^  medium"  being  a  joung  woman  who  watched  the  countenances  of  those 
around  her  with  eager  curiosity,  to  read  their  thoughts,  while  behind  her  sat 
two  friends,  an  elderly  man  and  woman. 

We  never  had  any  idea  that  the  noises  heard  were  the  manifestations  of 
spiritual  presences,  and  accordingly  commenced  onr  investigations  as  to  the 
actual  origin  of  them.  A  feeble  rap,  which  we  were  told  was  under  the 
table,  was  heard,  and  was  said  to  be  the  announcement  of  a  spirit's  presence.. 
A  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  way.  After  some  time,  having 
satisfied  ourself  as  to  the  mode  of  rapping,  we  began  to  intersperse  our  own 
signals,  to  the  confusion  of  the  '^  medium,"  but  as  she  did  not  know  from 
whence  they  came,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  select  any  one  for  animadver- 
sion. At  length  we  took  the  liberty  to  enter  more  fully  into  competition,  and 
proceeded  to  converse  with  a  gentleman  present,  and  onr  communications 
were  received  as  those  of  a  ^<  worthy  and  accredited"  spirit.  We  had  not 
practiced  enough  to  be  as  glih  as  our  brother  spirits,  but  the  veracity  and 
authenticity  of  our  spirit  was  not  at  all  questioned.  Eight  or  ten  gentlemen 
were  present,  and  we  had  communicated  our  discovery  to  none  of  them,  so 
that  there  was  no  connivance,  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  held  spirit- 
ual communications  had  no  idea  but  that  the  sounds  were  from  the  same 
source  as  all  the  rest  After  we  left  the  room  another  gentleman  made  the 
same  discovery,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  we  had  before  done,  and  has 
since  conversed  in  the  presence  of  this  *'  medium."  Two  or  three  evenings 
afterward  a  third  gentleman  made  the  same  discovery,  without  knowing  our 
success,  and  he  also  acted  as  a  spirit 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  these  noises  are  made,  it  is  so  simple  as  to  make 
it  seem  impossible  to  deceive  any  one  by. them.  The  shoe  sliding  upon  a 
waxed  or  varnished  surface,  as  the  foot  of  a  table,  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  makes 
these  noises  precisely,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  we  produeed.them.  By 
practice  we  find  that  it  can  be  very  well  done  by  rubbing  the  ball  of  the  large* 
toe  upon  the  sole  of  the  boot,  if  one  has  on  a  cotton  stocking  a  little  damped 
by  the  moisture  of  the  foot  or  otherwise.  Very  creditable  raps  may  be  made 
by  sliding  the  fore-finger  upon^he  thumb,  and  they  will  seem  to  be  on  any 
object  which  the  hand  rests  upon,  or  to  which  the  attention  may  be  strongly 
directed.  We  shall  not  say  that  this  young  woman  makes  all  these  rappings- 
in  the  way  which  we  have  indicated,  for  it  did  not  suit  our  pikrpose  to  inquire- 
into  that  at  the  time,  and  no  opportunity  has  since  offered  for  farther  experi- 
ments. But  she  allowed  our  communications  to  pass  as  those  of  spirits,  andl 
all  of  her  friends  who  sat  near  assisted  in  interpreting  them.  If  they  were- 
not  made  as  we  indicate^  it  was  a  very  curious  coincidence  that  the  commn* 
nication  of  a  spirit  was  interrupted  upon  her  moving  her  foot  from  the  foot  of 
the  table,  and  that  another  commenced  in  a  different  tone  as  soon  as  she 
placed  a  foot  near  the  leg  of  the  chair.    How  then  can  ^he  conclusion  be« 
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avoided,  that  this  person  and  her  confederate  friends  are  impostors,  cbeats 
and  swindlers,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  Miss  Chand« 
ler  ?  "We  believe  they  are  so,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own  reflections  on 
the  subject. 

Probably  it  is  impossible  to  reach  such  matters  by  legislation,  but  we 
would  that  some  mode  could  be  devised  of  preventing  such  impostures,  of 
defending  the  feeble  minded,  and  of  puttinga  stop  to  the  falsehoods  which 
they  utter,  and  to  the  blasphemies  which  they  encourage. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM  REPORTS. 

We  have  received  the  reports  of  the  New-York  State  Asylum  and  of  the 
£astem  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Virginia,  located  in  the  city  of  Williamsbarg. 
The  reports  of  such  institutions  are  always  interesting  to  us,  so  that  we  should 
gladly  make  large  extracts  from  them  if  we  deemed  it  advisable.  The  New- 
York  Asylum  report  is  unusually  full,  in  part  because  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
institutions  of  the  kind,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  firot  report  made  by  Dr. 
Benedict,  the  present  superintendent  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
the  number  of  patients  was  449.  During  the  year  867  were  admitted, 
and  887  discharged.  One  will  readily  believe  that  the  care  of  such 
a  number  of  patients  is  no  slight  task,  and  must  require  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  talents  to  conduct  the  Institution  to  the  greatest  advantage.  We 
must  make  two  quotations  touching  upon  matters  of  general  interest. 

<<  Of  moral,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  immoral  insanity,  nine  cases  have 
been  under  our  care,  two  of  whom  have  been  admitted  within  the  last  year. 
These  cases  present  the  various  forms  of  derangement,  from  the  mere  ras- 
cally little  sinner  (two  were  lads,)  up  to  the  most  aggravated  form  of  the 
genuine  disease.  We  have  an  idea  that  a  remedy  not  much  known  to  mod- 
em science,  but  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  commenced  early  and 
faithfully  persevered  with,  would  have  been  eminently  successful  in  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  the  disease  or  at  least  arrested  its  progress  before  its 
full  establishment." 

<<  It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  discharged  well, 
the  duration  of  insanity  had  not  exceeded  one  year.  Though  the  importance 
of  early  treatment  is  generally  understood  and  regarded,  yet  we  are  con- 
stantly receiving  patients  whose  treatment  has  been  too  long  postponed.  In 
many  cases  insanity  comes  on  so  gradually  that  the  friends  of  the  person 
scarcely  perceive  it  until  the  disease  is  fully  established.  It  is  in  this  insid- 
ious class  especially  that  friends  need  to  be  cautioned  against  neglecting  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  hospitals  until  too  late  to  become  effectual.  A  few 
cases,  it  is  true,  recover  who  have  been  long  insane,  but  they  are  rare.  The 
one  reported  above  of  six  years'  duration  is  quite  remarkable.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  been  for  years  a  resident  here,  and  had  been  long  looked 
upon  as  entirely  demented.    He  would  stand  for  hours  in  strange  postures 
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apparently  without  thought  or  feeling.  Gradually  he  began  to  take  notice 
of  things  about  him,  to  exercise,  resumed  his  trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  and  at 
length  acquired  his  former  dexterity  and  skill.  He  continued  working  at 
his  trade  with  judgment  and  profit,  until  we  were  satisfied  of  his  recovery 
and  discharged  him." 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia  at  the  time 
of  making  this  report  was  190,  seventy-eight  being  females.  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture is  the  physiological  register,  which  gives  the  weight,  height,  pulsation 
and  respiration  per  minute,  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  hair,  the  tem- 
perament and  the  complexion  of  all  the  white  patients.  This  forms  an  in- 
teresting table,  and  we  should  suppose  that  the  collection  of  similar  facts  in' 
our  different  institutions  might  lead  to  important  results.  We  particularly 
call  attention  to  the  following  suggestions  as  to  post  mortem  examinations  in 
cases  of  insanity,  for  we  believe  they  are  as  well  adapted  to  our  State  as  to 
the  Old  Dominion. 

<<  With  regard  to  pathological  investigation,  as  pursued  in  asylums  for  the 
insane,  there  are  several  points  deserving  particular  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  interests  of  science  demand  such  investigations.  But  the 
great  obstacle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  friends  of  patients  might  object 
to  this  course.  Now  if  any  such  objection  exists,  we  think  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  exam- 
ination should  be  made  unless  the  friends  give  their  full  consent.  Institu- 
tions which  are  intended  for  the  reception  of  patients  from  a  dense  popula- 
tion, for  example,  those  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city,  are 
favorably  situated  in  this  regard ;  for  there  the  friends  can  easily  be  con- 
sulted. But  where,  as  in  a  large  number  of  American  asylums,  the  general- 
ity of  the  inmates  are  brought  irom  a  distance,  advising  with  their  friends 
at  the  date  of  the  patient's  decease  would  be  wholly  impracticable.  The 
only  mode  perhaps  in  which  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  could  be  overcome, 
would  consist  in  making  it  a  matter  of  legal  enquiry,  the  answer  being  sent 
to  an  asylum  along  with  the  other  papers  accompanying  a  patient.  In  other 
words,  as  to  Virginia,  for  example,  the  magistrates  committing  a  lunatic  to 
an  asylum  might  enquire  of  his  friends,  whether,  in  the  melancholy  contin- 
gency of  the  death  of  the  individual,  they  would  be  willing  for  a  post  mor- 
tem examination  to  be  made." 

Accompanying  the  report  we  received  two '<  essays  on  asylums  for  the 
persons  of  unsound  mind,"  which  we  had  before  read  with  pleasure  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity,  but  which  we  are  glad  to  have  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  They  are  by  Dr.  John  M.  Gait,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Asylum. 


The  New-Hamfshire  Medical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  second  and  third  of  this  month.  Some  most  important  matters  were  dis- 
cussed, of  which  we  shall  give  a  full  report  next  month. 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  BoHiiis  a  beautiful  sample  of  East 
India  castor  oil,  which  is  in  the  ori^nal  packages.  It  is  an  unusually  fine 
article,  and  we  commend  it  to  those  who  want  something  better  than  ordinaiy. 
This  gentleman  has  entirely  remodeled  his  store,  which  we  are  glad  to  see, 
not  only  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity,  but  because  it  is  accompanied  neces- 
sarily by  improvement  in  the  quality  of  articles  kept  on  sale. 


Professonial  changes  are  made  in  unusually  large  numbers  in  the  Medi- 
cal Colleges  of  New-Tork  City  and  State.  Among  the  most  recent  are  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Woodstock,  Yt.,  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Bufialo  Medical  College ;  and  of  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  jr.,  of  Boston, 
to  the  chair  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  same  instita- 
tion.  But  our  readers  will  be  most  interested  in  learning  thai  Prof.  £.  IL 
Pcaslee  has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Physiology,  Pathology, 
and  Microscopy  in  the  New-Tork  Medical  College,  which  it  wiU  be  recol- 
lected is  the  College  recently  established  in  that  Gty.  We  understand  that 
Dr.  P.  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  this  institution  this  winter,  but  that 
it  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  course  at  Hanover  or  at  Brunswick. 

The  Medical  Gazette  thus  speaks  of  this  appointment:  ^Dr.  Peadee 
<<  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  in  seyeral  of  the 
^  New-England  Colleges  for  so  many  years,  will  enter  upon  his  duties  here 
^'with  a  reputation  which  will  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
"faculty." 


OuB  SuBSCBiBERS  will  please  notice  that  with  one  moite  number  our  first 
volume  closes.  Will  they  exert  themselves  to  increase  our  list  for  the  second 
volume  ?    Is  it  asking  too  much  that  each  should  send  ue  a  new  name,  with 

the  ca$h? 
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THE  LAW  OP  CONTAGION,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO 

MEASLES. 

[For  th«  N.  H.  Jonmal  of  Medicine.] 

Although  the  contagionsneBfl  of  measles  has  heen  doubted  and  denied  by 
many  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  and  those,  too,  who  had  ample  opportu- 
nities for  investigation,  yet  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  present  the  arguments  in 
&vor  of  the  contagions  character,  but  assume  the  position  as  fully  proved, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  investigate  the  modus  operandi  of  the  specific  poison 
which  produces  the  disease  we  style  measles,  and  incidentally  of  the  other 
exanthemata,  deducing  from  this  law  a  principle  of  treatment ;  and  also  by 
it,  acooonting  for  those  cases  that  are  well  established,  where  the  system  has 
been  attacked  the  second  time  by  diseases  that  usually  occur  but  once  in  the 
same  person. 

Dr.  Liebig,  when  speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  fermenta- 
tion, decay  and  putrefaction,  lays  down  a  law  of  La  Place  and  Berthollet  as 
being  true,  not  only  in  dynamics,  but  as  equally  correct  in  chemistry,  viz. : 
^  A  molecule,  set  in  motion  by  any  power,  can  impart  its  own  motion  to  an- 
other molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact."  '<  We  have  seen''  says  he, 
<<  that  yeast  or  ferment  is  a  body  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  atoms  of 
which  consequently  are  in  a  state  of  motion  or  transposition.  Yeast  placed 
in  contact  with  sugar,  communicates  to  the  elements  of  that  compound  the 
same  state,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  constituents  of  the  sugar  arrange 
themselves  into  new  and  simpler  forms,  namely,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
add.  In  these  new  compounds  the  elements  are  united  by  stronger  affinities 
than  they  were  in  the  sugar,  and  are,  therefore,  under  the  conditions  in  which 
further  decompositions  are  arrested.  We  know,  also,  that  the  elements  of 
sugar  assume  totally  dtiferent  arrangements  when  substances  which  excite 
this  transposition  are  in  a  ffiffi»rent  state  of  decomposition  from  the  yeast  just 
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mentioned.  Thus,  when  sugar  is  acted  upon  bj  rennet  or  putrefying  vege- 
table juices,  it  is  not  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  but  into  lactic 
acid,  mannite  and  gum.  Agaiji,  it  has  been  shown  that  jeast  added  to  a  so- 
lution of  pure  sugar,  gradually  disappears,  but  when  added  to  vegetable 
juices  which  contain  gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  reproduced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  former  substance. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  follows  that  ft  body  in  the  act  of  decomposition, 
(as  an  excitor,)  added  to  a  mixed  fluid  in  which  its  constituents  are  con- 
tained, can  reproduce  itself  in  that  fluid  exactly  in  the  dame  manner  as  new 
yeast  is  produced  when  yeast  is  added  to  liquids  containing  gluten.  This  is 
more  certainly  eflected  when  the  liquid  acted  upon  contains  the  body  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  which  the  excitor  has  been  originally  formed. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  if  the  excitor  be  able  to  impart  its  own  state  of 
transformation  to  one  only  of  the  component  parts  of  the  mixed  liquid  acted 
upon,  its  own  reproduction  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of 
this  one  body. 

This  law  may  be  applied  to  organic  bodies  forming  a  part  of  the  animal 
organism.  We  know  that  all  the  constituents  of  these  substances  are  formed 
from  the  blood,  and  that  the  blood,  by  its  nature  and  constitution,  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  of  all  existing  matters.  But  the  blood  possesses  no  power  of 
causing  transformation ;  on  the  contrary,  its  principal  character  consists  in 
its  readily  suffering  transformations ;  and  no  matter  can  be  compared  in  this 
respect  with  it. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  blood,  cerebral  substancesy  gall, 
pus  and  other  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  are  laid  «ipon  fresh  woondsi 
vomiting,  debility,  and  at  length  death  are  occasioned.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  bodies  in  anatomical  rooms  frequently  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition 
which  is  capable  of  imparting  itself  to  the  living  body ;  the  smallest  cut  with 
a  knife  which  has  been  used  in  the  dissection  producing  in  these  cases  dan- 
gerous consequences.  It  is  obvious  that  these  substances  commonicate  their 
own  state  of  putrefaction  to  the  sound  blood  from  which  they  were  produced, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  gluten  in  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefaction 
causes  a  similar  transformation  in  a  solution  of  sugar. 

Poisons  of  this  kind  are  generated  by  the  body  itself,  in  particular  diseases* 
In  small-pox,  plague,  syphilis,  (and  cholera  ?)  substances  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture are  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  These  matters  are  ca- 
pable of  inducing  in  the  blood  of  healthy  individuals  decompositions  similar 
to  that  of  which  they  themselves  are  the  subjects ;  in  other  words,  they  pro- 
duce the  same  disease.  The  morbid  virus  appears  to  produce  itself  just  as 
seeds  appear  to  produce  themselves. 

We  know  that  the  contact  of  the  virus  of  small-pox  (by  inoculation,) 
causes  such  a  change  in  the  blood,  and  gives  rise  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
poison  from  the  constituents  of  that  fluid.  The  transformation  is  not  ar- 
rested until  all  the  particles  of  the  blood  which  are  susceptible  of  the  deocmi- 
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position  have  undergone  the  metamorphosis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  when 
contagion  results,  the  blood  contains  a  second  constituent  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  the  exciting  bodj.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  second  constituent  that  the  exciting  body  can  be  reproduced.  A 
susceptibility  of  contagion  indicates  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
this  second  body  in  the  bbod  of  a  healthy  individual. 

The  susceptibility  for  the  disease,  and  its  intensity,  must  augment  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  that  body  present  in  the  blood ;  and  in  propordon  to 
its  diminution  or  disappearance  the  course  of  the  disease  will  change. 

When  a  quantity,  however  small,  of  contagious  matter,  that  is,  of  the  ex- 
citing body,  is  introduced  into  the  blood  of  a  healthy  individual,  (if  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  vital  powers  of  the  system,)  it  will  be  again  generated  in  the 
blood,  just  as  yeast  is  reproduced  from  wort.  Its  condition  of  transformation 
will  be  communicated  to  a  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  transformation  suffered  by  this  substance,  a  body  identical  with,  or  simi- 
lar to  the  exciting,  or  contagious  matter,  will  be  produced  in  the  blood. 

The  quantity  of  the  exciting  body  newly  formed  must  constantly  augment, 
if  its  further  transformation,  or  decomposition  proceeds  more  slowly  than 
that  of  the  compound  in  the  blood,  the  decomposition  of  which  it  effects. 

The  state  of  change,  or  decomposition  which  affects  one  particle  of  the 
blood,  is  imparted  to  a  second,  a  third,  and  at  the  last  to  all  the  particles  of 
the  blood  in  the  whole  body.  It  is  also  communicated  in  like  manner  to  that 
of  another  individual,  to  that  of  a  third  person,  and  so  on, — or  in  other  words, 
the  dUease  is  excited  also. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  number  of  peculiar  substances  exist  in  the  blood 
of  some  men  and  animals  which  are  absent  from  the  blood  of  others.  The 
blood  of  the  same  individual  contains  in  childhood  and  youth  variable  quan- 
tities of  substances  which  are  absent  from  it  in  other  stages  of  growth. 

The  susceptibility  of  contagion  by  peculiar  exciting  bodies  in  childhood, 
indicates  a  propagation  and  regeneration  of  the  exciting  bodies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transformation  of  certain  substances  which  are  present  in  the 
blood,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  no  contagion  (of  that  peculiar  character) 
could  ensue." 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  measles  is  a  contagious  disease,  then  the  law 
of  contagion,  as  cited  and  explained  above  in  regard  to  other  diseases,  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  this.  The  virus  is  received  into  the  system  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  and  after  a  short  period  produces  some 
change  in  the  blood,  which  change,  or  transformation  of  the  blood  induces 
the  eruption,  the  febrile  excitement,  the  pectoral  difficulties,  the  nervous  ex- 
citement, and  all  the  other  symptoms  incident  to  this  disease ;  not  only  acting 
upon  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but  also  upon  the  solids,  particularly  of  the 
mucous  and  dermoid  tissues* 

After  the  fermentation  or  decomposition  is  fully  accomplished,  and  this  pe- 
enliar  prmciple  of  the  blood  entirely  changed,  then  the  phenomena  we  style 
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meadM  will  cease,  although  the  effects  upon  the  system  may  yet  remain  far 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 

The  fact  that  childhood  and  youth  are  more  obnoxious  to  this  disease  than 
are  manhood  and  old  age,  only  goes  to  prove  that  they  may  possess  more  of 
this  peculiar  constituent  of  the  blood  at  this  time  than  at  a  later  period  of 
life ;  and  the  fact  that  some  have  been  known  to  have  the  disease  the  second 
time,  (which  phenomenon  has  been  quite  frequent  in  this  region  the  present 
season,)  merely  proves  that  this  principle,  or  constituent  of  the  blood  may 
again  be  generated  to  such  an  amount  as  that  the  blood  can  again  pass  throfugh 
this  peculiar  transformation  or  metamorphosis,  if  the  peculiar  exciting  body 
be  presented  to  it  in  sufficient  quantity.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  secondaiy 
attacks  have  been  more  noticable  this  season  than  usual,  may  be  from  the 
fact  that  the  disease  has  raged  with  more  than  ordinary  intenaty,  and  the 
exciting  body  may  have  had  more  power  to  commence  this  metamorphosia 
in  such  individuals  as  had  the  disease  long  since,  and  in  a  series  of  yean 
their  systems  had  returned  to  a  state  similar  to  that  of  their  childhood.  A 
reason  why  this  disease  has  been  more  widely  diffused  over  the  countiy  this 
season  than  usual,  and  also  why  it  has  been  more  malignant  in  its  attacks, 
may  he  from  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time,  by  means 
of  which  the  blood  of  all  is  rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  this 
particular  metamorphosis,  and  thus  the  decomposition  is  not  only  more  read- 
ily induced,  but  when  once  it  has  commenced,  proceeds  with  greater  intensity, 
and  involves  a  larger  portion  of  the  entire  system  than  it  ordinarily  does. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  far  from  impossible  that  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  other  unknown  causes,  the  blood  may  be  so  surcharged 
with  the  peculiar  principles  necessary  for  that  purpose,  that  this  fermenta- 
tion or  decomposition  may  be  induced  without  any  perceptible  intervention 
of  the  peculiar,  or  contagious  matter,  and  thus  may  occur  cases  of  measles 
that  are  strictly  ipofUaneous  in  their  origin ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the 
&ct  that  many  acute  observers  have  supposed  it  never  to  be  caused  by  con- 
tagion. 

Treatment.  If  the  opinion  advanced  respecting  the  contagiousness  of 
measles  be  correct,  then  the  disease  cannot  be  cut  short  previous  to  the  nat- 
ural termination  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  decomposition  or  de- 
struction of  the  peculiar  principle  in  the  blood  which  we  have  been  ccMssid- 
ering.  But  we  can,  by  the  aid  of  proper  remedies  timely  iq>plied,  so  modi- 
fy and  govern  the  system,  while  it  is  undergoing  this  change,  as  to  exert  a 
very  beneficial  control  over  the  disease,  and  prevent  important  o]^;ans  from 
being  seriously  implicated. 

As  would  naturally  be  supposed  from  the  Jaws  of  the  disease,  experienoe 
has  taught  that  this  can  most  certainly  be  effected  by  confining  the  patient 
to  a  strict  antiphlogistic  course,  by  confinement  to  one  room,  and  careflilly 
avoiding  all  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature,  by  keeping  the  sorfifuse 
moist  and  cool,  and  by  modifying  and  rectifying  any  irregularity  in  the  actkA 
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of  the  system,  as  it  presents  itself,  being  as  careful  to  avoid  injury  from  a 
meddlesome  course  of  nursing,  as  from  the  direct  action  of  the  disease  itself. 

Frequent  ablutions  with  milk  and  water,  or  simplj  warm  water,  to  keep 
the  skin  pervious,  and  allowing  free  access  of  the  air  to  the  entire  surface, 
will  do  Teiy  much  to  prevent  the  disease  from  fastening  itself  upon  the  in- 
ternal vital  organs,  and  from  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  ii\juring  those 
organs,  or  destroying  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  derangement  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  bowels,  &c.,  will  naturally  be  re- 
moved as  the  disease  passes  away,  if  it  is  not  too  intense;  and  no  doubt  great 
injury  has  been  done  by  local  stimulation  with  the  expectation  of  curing  the 
cough,  or  the  sore  throat,  while  the  tissues  were  yet  swollen  by  the  eruption. 

The  sequelae  of  Bubeola  are  to  be  treated  by  the  appropriate  remedies 

for  the  affections  of  such  organs  as  are*  implicated. 

C.  H.  CLEAVELAND. 
Waterhuryf  F^,  Jtdt/y  1851. 


CASE  OF  CHOREA. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

March  11*  A  young  man  of  about  22  years  of  age,  of  nervo-sanguine 
temperament,  and  by  trade  a  shoemaker,  called  at  my  office.  He  informed 
me  that  one  week  previous,  on  retiring  to  rest  afler  a  hard  day's  work,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm,  somewhat  resembling 
hic-cough.  These  spasms  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes, 
day  and  night,  unless  the  patient  was  in  motion — ^a  gentle  motion,  like  that 
of  a  rocking-chair,  sufficing  to  keep  them  in  check. 

On  inquiry  I  learned  that  he  had  worked  hard  at  his  trade  and  taken  lit- 
tle exercise ;  his  bowels  had  been  constipated,  and  now  there  was  a  diarrhoea, 
with  scybalss  in  the  discharges.  Pulse  feeble  and  easily  excited.  Directed 
a  tight  bandage  to  be  put  about  the  body,  with  a  pad  at  the  epigastrium,  and 
another  directly  opposite  on  the  spine, — ^the  object  being  to  prevent  the  dia- 
phragm from  making  a  full  contraction.  Blue  pill,  followed  by  senna  and 
salts,  were  also  directed.  Two  days  afler,  I  saw  him,  and  he  stated  that  he' 
had  had  none  of  the  ''jumps,''  as  he  called  them,  since  the  application  of  the 
bandage,  although,  on  sitting  perfectly  still,  he  could  occasionally  feel  a  slight 
quiver.  Directed  him  to  take  a  powder  of  prec.  carb.  iron,  quinine  and  soda. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  pill,  aloes  and  myrrh,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
the  bowels  soluble,  was  the  treatment  employed.  About  a  fortnight  from 
the  time  the  bandage  was  applied,  he  took  it  off, — his  diaphragm  having  dis- 
played no  saltatory  propensity  after  the  third  day  of  its  application.  His 
general  health  rapidly  improved, 
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A  direction  in  a  medical  journal  to  applj  strong  pressure  to  the  epigas- 
trium, as  a  means  of  arresting  common  hic-cough,  having  been  tried  and  foaod 
successful,  was  a  suggestion  upon  which  I  acted.  What  would  be  the  efiect, 
in  cases  of  chorea  in  which  the  limbs  are  affected,  of  confining  them  in  such 
a  way  that  the  abnormal  movements  would  be  impossible,  under  the  idea  that 
a  muscle  would,  in  time,  forget  a  bad  habit?  W.  A.  M. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institotions  for 
the  Insane,  convened  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  I9th  day  of  May,  1851,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — 

Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Providence,  R.  L 

Dr.  N.  Cutter,  of  Peperrell  (private)  Institution,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  John  S.  Butleb,  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  New-York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New-York. 

Dr.  H.  A.  BuTTOLPH,  of  the  New- Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  TVenton. 

Dr.  T.  S.  KiBKDRiDE,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  PhiL 

Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington,  of  the  Friend's  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Frankford,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  S.  Haines,  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum,  Blockley. 

Dr.  John  Curwen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Harris- 
burg. 

Dr.  John  Fonerden,  of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  S.  Hanburt  Shith,  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  Columbus. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  of  the  South-Carolina  Asylum,  Columbia. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Indianap- 
olis. 

Dr.  J.  M.  HiGGiNS,  of  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  late  of  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New-York. 

Dr.  SiiiTH,  of  the  Missouri  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Fulton. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Eirkbride,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Fon- 
erden, 

Dr.  S.  W.  Parker,  of  South-Carolina,  was  appointed  Chairman,  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Fonerden,  it  was 
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Sesolvedf  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  the  names  of  individa- 
als  to  fill  anj  vacancies  which  may  exist  in  the  offices  of  the  Association : 
Drs.  Fonerden,  Worthington  and  Hanbniy  Smith,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  W.  M.  Awl,  of  Ohio,  was  read,  in  which  he  tendered 
the  Association  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President,  which  was  accepted, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  to  nominate  officers. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Besolvedy  That  the  members  of  this  Association,  in  receiving  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Awl,  as  its  presiding  officer,  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  testifying  their  full  appreciation  of  bis  effi>rts,  as  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  this  Association,  and  of  bis  varied  and  important  services  in 
the  cause  of  the  Insane, — and  their  regrets  are  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  impaired  health  should  have  compelled  him  to  cease  to  occupy  the  post 
of  active  usefulness  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known. 

JResoivedy  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  Dr.  Awl  with  a  copy 
of  these  resoluti(His. 

The  committee  to  propose  names  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the 
Association,  nominated  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  of  Massachusetts,  as  President, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Awl,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Rhode-Island,  as 
Vice-President,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Bell,  nominated  for  President,  which 
nominations  were  confirmed  by  the  Association,  and  these  gentlemen  duly 
appointed. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Butler,  it  was 

Sesolvedj  That  each  member  be  authorized  to  invite  such  individuals  as 
he  may  think  proper,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

JReiolvedj  That,  as  heretofore,  a  business  committee  consisting  of  three 
members  be  appointed,  who  shall  report,  each  morning,  what  papers  will  be 
read,  and  what  other  business  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Association  during 
the  day. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  late  President  of  the  Association, 
announcing  the  subjects  selected  by  him,  on  which  the  members  are  expected 
to  report  during  the  present  meeting,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed last  year. 

Invitations  firom  the  Board  of  Directors  and  President  of  Girard  College 
for  Orphans,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution, 
were  read  and  accepted. 

The  resolution  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  tendering  the  use 
of  their  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association — also  one,  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  offering  their  library  for  the  same 
purpose,  were  read. 

Lawrence  Lewis,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson  and  Wm.  Biddle,  took  seats  with 
the  Assoeiation,  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Hospital  for  the  Tnsaae ;  also^  Wm.  Bettle  and  John  C.  Allan,  as  Managers 
of  the  Friends*  Asylum. 

A  paper  prepared  bj  Dr.  Gait,  of  the  Eastern  Asjlum  of  Yirginia,  on 
the  impropriety  of  treating  the  Insane,  and  persons  affected  with  other  dis* 
orders,  in  the  same  building,  was  read  by  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  and  after  dis- 
cussion, on  modon  of  Dr.  Butler,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  future  nodoe* 

Dr.  Gutter  read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  stramonium  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
sanity, which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Bay  read  a  case  illustrating  the  great  ingenuity  often  exhibited  by  the 
Insane  in  accounting  for  their  delusions. 

Dr.  Worthington  tendered  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to  virit  and 
examine  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane — and  Dr.  Kirkbride,  a  similar 
one  to  visit  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  invitations  were 
accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  made  a  report  from  the  business  committee,  which  was  ae* 
cepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  Oirard  Oollege,  at 
4}  o'clock,  this  afternoon. 

Afternoon  Session.  The  Association  met  at  the  Girard  College,  agree- 
ably to  adjournment,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Directors  and  Officers 
of  that  magnificent  monument  of  private  charity,  proceeded  to  viait  its  va- 
rious parts,  and  to  examine  its  internal  arrangements,  and  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Sodety,  at  9  o'dook^to-mor* 
row  morning. 

Second  Dat. — Morning  Session.  The  Association  met  agreeably  to 
adjournment     The  minutes  of  yesterday's  sessions  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  (private  institution,)  Mass.,  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Stokes,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Asylum,  near  Baltimore,  appear* 
ed  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association* 

Dr.  Charles  Evans,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  Friends'  Asylum,  also 
took  his  seat  with  the  Association. 

J.  Konigmacher,  as  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
at  Harrisburg,  Alex'r  Cummings,  W.  S.  Hansell  and  T.  Bobinson,  Esq'rs., 
as  Guardians  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  seats  with  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Officers  of  the  United  States  Mint,  ten* 
dered  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution  ^— also  a  simi* 
kr  one  from  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital— and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  "RliiMJ— frwn  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  ftom  the  Philadelphia  AA* 
enaeum,  which  were  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  business  committee,  made  a  report. 

Dr.  Curwen  read  a  paper  containing  a  manual  for  the  use  of  attendants 
in  institutions  for  the  insane,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Higgins,  it  was 

JZefo/vecfy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  manual  prepared 
bj  Dr.  Curwin,  and  be  requested  to  report  daring  the  present  meeting  of 
the  Assoeiatiofei. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Fonerden,  and  Benedict,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Sesobfedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  and 
Code  of  Bj-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  and  to  aid  in  the 
despatch  of  business.  Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Eirkbride,  and  Nichols,  were 
appointed  the  committee. 

A  letter  from  Baines  Sears,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  relfttive  to  the  preventing  of  Insanity,  by  means  of  early  ed- 
ucation, was  read  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  Dr.  Ray 
is  Chairman,  with  power  to  select  his  associates. 

Dr.  Ray  read  a  paper,  entitled  **  Hints  to  Medical  Witnesses  in  questions 
of  Insanity,"  when,  after  discussion,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Besohedy  That  the  paper  just  read  by  Dr.  Ray  is  of  so  practical  and  val- 
uable a  character,  that  he  be  requested  to  publish  it  in  the  Amertean  Jour^ 
ncd  of  IngcaUtyi  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  this  Association  on  the  sub-* 
ject  to  which  it  refers. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  committee  on  publication,  made  a  report, 
in  which  was  recommended  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  transactions,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Association,  an  abstract 
of  its  prooeedingB,  and  a  selection  from  the  papers  read  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings. On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  subject  was  referred  back  to  the 
same  committee  to  make  a  farther  report  at  a  future  session. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians of  the  Philadelphia  Aims-House,  inviting  the  Association  to  visit  that 
Institution,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  business  commit- 
tee* 

The  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Gait,  and  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  was 
called  up  for  discussion,  after  which  Dr.  Patterson  ofiered  the  following  res- 
ofaitioDS,  vi2 : 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide,  and  suitably 
care  for  all  classes  of  the  Insane,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  their  greatest 
good  and  highest  welfare,  it  is  indispensable  that  Institutions  for  their  ex- 
clusive care  and  treatment,  having  a  resident  Medical  Superintendent,  should 
be  provided,  and  that  it  is  improper,  except  from  extreme  necessity,  as  a 
temporary  arrangement,  to  confine  insane  persons  in  County  Poor  Houses, 
or  other  Institutions,  with  those  afficted  with,  or  treated  for,  other  diseases, 
or  confined  for  misdemeanors ;  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  was  laid 
on  the  table  for  future  consideration. 

Dr.  Earle  commenced  reading  an  account  of  several  Institutions  for  the 
46 
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Insane  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited  bj  him  two  years  since,  and  sus- 
pended the  reading,  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  PennsylTania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  2  P.  M.,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Afternoon  Session.    The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjoamment. 

Dr.  Chandler,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  appeared  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Earkbride,  the  Association  proceeded  to  visit 
and  examine  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  9  o'dodc  to- 
morrow morning. 

Thibd  Day. — Morning  Session*  The  Association  met  agreeably  to  ad- 
journment 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Ranney,  of  Blackweli's  Island  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Earle  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper  interrupted  by  the  adjoam- 
ment yesterday  morning. 

An  invitation  from  Dr.  Horner  to  visit  the  University  of  PenDsylvania, 
and  Wistar  Museum,  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  buaness  com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  standing  committee  on  the  construction  of  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted  last  year, 
read  a  report  containing  a  '<  series  of  Resolutions  or  propositions,  affirming 
the  well  ascertained  opinions  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  regulate  the  erection  and  internal  arrangements  of 
American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane." 

I.  Every  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  be  in  the  country,  not  within 
less  than  two  miles  of  a  large  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

n.  No  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  however  limited  in  capacity,  should  have 
less  than  fifty  acres  of  land  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  for  its 
patients.  At  least  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possessed  by  every  State 
Hospital,  or  other  Institution  for  200  patients,  to  which  number  the  proposi- 
tions apply,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

in.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water, 
(daily,  to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the  building. 

IV.  No  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  be  built,  without  the  plan  having 
l>een  first  submitted  to  some  physician  or  physicians,  who  have  had  cha^ 
of  a  similar  establishment^  or  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  their  anangements,  and  receive  his  or  their  full  approbation. 

V.  The  highest  number  that  can  with  propriety  be  treated  in  one  build- 
ing, is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable  mayimum, 

YI.  All  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have  slate 
or  metallic  roofs,  and  as  far  as  possible  be  mAde  secure  from  accidents  by 
Jre« 
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Vn.  Every  Hospitaly  having  provision  for  two  hundred  or  more  patients, 
should  have  in  it  at  least  eight  distinct  wards  for  each  sex, — ^making  sixteen 
classes  in  the  entire  establishment. 

Yni.  Each  ward  should  have  in  it  a  parlour,  a  corridor,  single  lodgings 
for  patients,  an  associated  dormitory,  communicating  with  a  chamber  for  two 
attendants ;  a  clothes  room,  a  bath  room,  a  water  closet,  a  dining  room,  a 
dumb  waiter  and  a  speaking  tube  leading  to  the  kitchen  or  other  central  part 
of  the  buUding. 

IX.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  confinement  of  pa- 
tients, or  as  their  lodging  rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

X.  No  dass  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed,  without  some  kind  of 
window  in  each,  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

XL  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  should  ever  be  less  than 
eight  by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients 
be  less  than  twelve  feet  in  height. 

XII.  The  floors  of  patients*  apartments  should  always  be  of  wood. 

XTIL  The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestruc- 
tible material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  afford  con- 
venient egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

XIV.  A  large  Hospital  should  consist  of  a  main  central  building,  with  wings. 

XY.  The  main  central  building  should  contain  the  offices,  receiving  rooms 
for  company,  and  apartments  entirely  private,  for  the  Superintending  Phy- 
sician and  his  family,  in  case  that  officer  resides  in  the  Hospital  building. 

XVI.  The  wings  should  be  so  arranged,  that  if  rooms  are  placed  on  both 
sides  of  a  corridor,  the  corridors  should  be  furnished  at  both  ends  with  mov- 
able glazed  sashes  for  the  free  admission  of  both  light  and  air. 

Xyn.  The  lighting  should  be  by  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience, 
cleanliness,  safety,  and  economy. 

XYin.  The  apartments  for  washing  clothing,  d;c,  should  be  detached 
from  the  Hospital  building. 

XrX.  The  drainage  should  be  under  ground,  and  all  the  inlets  to  the  sew- 
ers should  be  properly  secured  to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

XX.  All  Hospitals  should  be  warmed  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure 
fresh  air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates,  containing 
steam  under  low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the 
boiler  does  not  exceed  212  degrees  F.,  and  placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar 
of  the  building  to  be  heated. 

XXI.  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  in  connection  with  the 
heating,  is  indispensible  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, and  no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  can  be 
deemed  either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 

XXH.  The  boilers  for  generating  steam  for  warming  the  building  should 
be  in  a  detached  structure,  connected  with  which  may  be  the  engine  for 
pumping  water,  driving  the  washing  apparatus,  and  other  machinery. 
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XXIIL  All  water  closets  shonld,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  inde- 
stractible  material — be]  simple  in  their  arrangement,  and  have  a  stitNig 
downward  yentilation  connected  with  them. 

XXIY.  The  floors  of  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  and  basement  stories, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb  moistnre. 

XXY.  The  wards  for  the  most  excited  class  shonld  be  oonstmcted  with 
rooms  on  but  one  side  of  a  corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  the  external 
windows  of  which  should  be  large,  and  haying  pleasant  views  from  them. 

XXVI.  Wherever  practicable  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  should  be  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
unpleasantly  visible  from  the  building. 

Which  propositions  having  been  duly  read  and  maturely  considered,  were 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

JResolvedj  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cause  the  pr(^>osition8  now 
adopted,  in  reference  to  the  construction  and  airangements  of  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane,  to  be  published  in  the  Medical  Journals  of  this  Continent,  as  the 
sentiments  of  this  Association  on  the  subject  referred  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  it  was 

JResolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  reference  to  the  best  kinds  of 
furniture  for  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  to  report,  if  possible,  during  the  pres- 
ent meeting  of  the  Association. 

Drs.  Buttolph,  Benedict,  and  Curwen  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Fonerden  offered  the  following  resolution,  viz : 

EeiohjBd,  (1st.)  That  when  a  Hospital  for  two  bundled  and  fifty  patients 
has  received  two  hundred,  a  new  Hospital  ought  to  be  erected  in  anticipa- 
tion g£  the  time  when  the  maximum  number  will  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
accommodations. 

(2nd.)  The  second  Hospital  ought  then  to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to 
appropriate  it  to  one  sex  of  patients  only,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  ad- 
mission, there  should  be  transferred  to  it  from  the  first  Hospital,  aU  the  pa- 
tients of  that  sex  for  which  the  new  Hospital  has  been  provided. 

Dr.  Benedict  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
first  section  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  second  Hospital  was  adopted.  The 
second  section  relative  to  appropriating  the  new  Hospital  to  a  single  sex, 
being  under  consideration,  on  motion  g£  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

JReiohedy  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at 
the  meeting  next  year. 

Drs.  Fonerden,  Benedict  and  Chandler,  were  appointed  the  commit- 
tee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Patterson,  the  resolution  offered  by  him  yesterday,  was 
taken  up  for  consideration,  and  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Worihington,  a^oumed  to  meet  at  the  Friends'  Asy* 
lum  fbr  the  Insane,  at  8}  F.  M. 
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Afternoon  Session.  The  Association  met  at  the  Friends'  Asylum  agree- 
ably to  adjournment, .and  baring,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Wortbington, 
examined  the  different  parts  of  that  establishment,  came  to  order  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Dn  Chandler  read  a  paper  on  the  proper  number  of  patients  for  one  In- 
siitation,  and  whether  any  advantages  would  result  from  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  Hospitals  devoted  to  their  treatment,  which,  after  dis- 
cussion, was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  at  11  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Fourth  Dat. — Morning  Session,  After  having  visited  in  a  body  the 
United  States  Mint  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Association 
met  agreeably  to  adjournment 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Nichols  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  the  consult- 
ing physicians  of  Blackwell's  Island  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  on  Typhomania,  which, 
after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Eirkbride  read  a  paper  on  the  Washing,  Laundry,  Bake  House,  &c., 
for  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Jarvis  read  a  paper  on  the  supposed  increase  of  Insanity,  which,  after 
discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  meeting,  which  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  a 
member  to  supply  iha  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride. 

Drs.  Benedict,  Hanbnry  Smith,  and  Worthington,  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Dr.  Chandler  commenced  the  reading  of  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
Samuel  B.  Woodward,  m.  d.,  the  first  President  of  this  Association,  and 
prepared  at  the  request  of  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith  moved  that  a  committee  of  finance  be  appointed, 
whidi  was  agreed  to. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Kirkbride,  and  Butler  were  appointed. 

The  finance  committee  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

A^oumed  to  meet  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Blockley, 
at  4  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session,  After  having  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  institution  provided  in  America  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Insane,  being  founded  just  a  century  ago,  the  Association, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Hames,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  different  parts  of 
the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Hospital  and  Alms  House,  Blockley. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

JSesoivedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  place 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
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Drs.  Kirkbiide,  Parker  and  Patterson,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Hanbnrj  Smith,  from  the  committee  relative  to  the  mannalfor  attend- 
ants, offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  viz : 

^Resolved,  That  Dr.  Curwen,  when  printing  his  manual,  be  requested  to 
supply  each  member  of  the  Association  with  an  interleaved  copy,  and  that 
these  copies,  with  what  remarks  may  be  suggested  during  the  year,  be  band- 
ed  to  the  committee  before  making  a  final  report  next  year. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Fifth  Day. — Morning  Session.  The  Association  met  according  to  ad- 
journment. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Nichols,  it  was 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  express  the  thanks  of  this 
Association,  to  the  various  boards  of  managers  and  officers  of  the  diflferent 
institutions  visited  by  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  the  various  other  bodies 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  invitations  and  other  acts  of  kindness. 

Drs.  Nichols,  Hanbury  Smith  and  Smith  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  Che 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Worthington,  it  was 

Resolvedj  That  the  members  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  report  to 
the  next  meeting,  all  the  fatal  cases  of  that  form  of  disease  described  by  Dr. 
Bell,  in  his  paper  read  before  this  Association  in  1849,  and  other  cases  re- 
sembling it,  together  with  the  result  of  their  autopsies,  especial  reference 
being  had  to  the  condition  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  brain. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  committee  to  select  a  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  recommend  that  when  the  Assodation  ad- 
journs, it  will  adjourn  to  meet. in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  Sd  Taesday 
of  May,  1852,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  which  recommendation  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Ray  be  chairman  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Sears'  letter,  and  that  he  nominate  his  associates.  2d.  That  the  Secretary 
of  this  Association  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  informing  him  that  his  letter  of  June  22d,  1850,  to  Dr.  Foner- 
den, was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  19th  of  May,  1851,  and 
then  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1852. 

Dr.  Chandler  finished  the  reading  of  his  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, interrupted  by  the  adjournment  yesterday,  when  on  moti<m  of  Dr. 
Elirkbride,  it  was 

Resohedy  That  Dr.  Chandler  be  requested  to  publish  the  memoir  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Buttolph  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  Qnanimously 
adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  fully  appreciates  the  benevolent  motivesy 
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the  self-sacrificiog  labors  and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
in  her  effi>rts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Insane  of  our  country,  and 
that  we  deeplj  regret  the  failure  during  the  last  and  previous  session  of  Con- 
gressy  of  her  application  to  that  body  for  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  Insane  of  the  several  States. 

Resohedy  That  we  do  now,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  most  cordially  re- 
commend the  passage  of  this  act  by  Ck)ngress,  believing  as  we  do,  that  the 
measure  would  be  alike  creditable  to  the  benevolent  character  of  our  govern- 
ment and  people,  and  useful  to  the  unfortunate  recipients  of  the  bounty. 

JRetoived,  That  Miss  Dix  be  encouraged  by  our  advice  and  sympathy,  to 
continue  her  application  in  behalf  of  this  object,  until  her  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  her  with  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions.  « 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Kirkbide,  reported,  that  since  the  last  meeting  he  had 
received  S18,  and  had  paid  expenses  of  the  Association  to  the  amount  of 
$12.59)  leaving  in  his  hands  a  balance  of  $6.73. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  open  the 
D«xt  meeting  with  a  public  address  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  concerning 
insanity. 

Dr.  Nichols,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation, read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Amariah  Brigham,  m.  d.,  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Nichols  be  requested  to  publish  the  same  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Haines  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  system  of  steam  heating,  con- 
nected with  a  forced  ventilation  adopted  at  the  hospital  buildings  of  the 
Philadelphia  Alms  House,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  the  committee  on  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  was  continued,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  relative  value  of  an  upward  and  down- 
ward ventilation  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

Drs.  Bell,  Smith,  of  Missouri,  and  Haines,  were  appointed  the  committee. 

Dr.  Ray  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  an  act  passed  by  last  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Rhode-Island^  defining  the  legal  relations  of  the  Insane  of 
that  Commonwealth. 

Dr.  Nichols,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which,  after  consideration,  were  unanimously  adopted, 
viz.: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  have  visited  and  inspect- 
ed the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  under  the  care  of  Pr.  Kirk- 
bride,  as  well  as  the  parent  Institution  in  the  dtjof  Philadelphia,  with  great 
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interest  and  satisfaction,  reoognizing  m  both  abundant  evidence  of  the  well- 
directed  benevolence  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  and  feeling  convioced 
that  if  not  unequalled,  they  are  at  least  unexcelled. 

JResolvedy  That  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  near  Frankford,  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Evans  and  Worthtngton, 
the  Association  has  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  excellent  condition  in 
which  they  found  that  well-conducted  and  now  venerable  Institution. 

Resolved^  That  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  Blockley,  under  the  medical  care 
of  Dr.  Haines,  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  avowing  their  conviction 
that  this  establishment  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  great  chari- 
ties which  are  the  glory  of  Philadelphia.  The  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its 
spacious  apartments,  the  classification,  order  and  freedom  from  restraint  of  its 
insane  inmates,  are  commendable ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  supply  of 
water,  warmth,  ventilation  and  drainage,  this  Institution  is  not  only  in  advance 
of  similar  pauper  establishments,  but  even  of  some  of  our  State  Hospitals. 

JResolved^  That  while  the  Association  finds  so  much  to  admire  and  com- 
mend in  this  Institution,  and  approvingly  observes  the  astonishing  improve- 
ments effected  since  its  last  meeting  in  this  city,  six  years  ago,  it  feels  free  to 
remind  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  its  well-known  opinions  on  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  labor,  and  spacious  and  constantly  and  readily  accessible 
grounds  for  exercise  for  the  Insane,  espedaUy  as  the  Institution  possesses 
abundant  means  of  accomplishing  such  advisable  improvements,  in  the  ex- 
tensive grounds  and  beautiful  gardens  connected  with  it. 

jResolved,  That  our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Boards  of  Managers 
and  Guardians  of  all  the  Institutions  above-mentioned  for  their  personal  at- 
tentions and  the  kindness  shown  us,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  as  well  as  other  times,  and  for 
other  proffered  privileges  of  which  want  of  time  has  prevented  our  availing 
ourselves. 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  for  the  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  the  Association  was  entertained  during  its  visit  to  every  part  of 
that  magnificent  and  admirably  conducted  Institution. 

Reiolvedy  That  the  Association  returns  its  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  R.  M. 
Patterson,  Director,  and  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.,  Chief-coiner,  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  for  the  highly  appreciated  privilege  afforded  us  of  inspectmg 
every  part  of  this  establishment,  justly  renowned  for  the  elegance  and  per- 
fection of  its  machinery  and  arrangements,  and  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  it  is  oonductedi 

Resolved^  That  the  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberality  and 
kindness  which  prompted  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  tender  its 
hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  use  of  which  places  us  un- 
der special  obligations  to  that  body. 
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Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  the  offer  of  their  beautiful  Librarj-Koom 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  very  gratifying  visit  to  that  val- 
uable Institution ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  of  the  Philadelphia  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  courteous  invitations  to  visit  those  Institutions,  which  want  of 
time  alone  prevented  our  accepting. 

JResolvedy  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the  daily  papers  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  for  publication. 

The  committee  appointed  to  select  a  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride,  resigned,  nominated  Dr.  Buttolph,  who  was  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Association  reluctantly  accepts  the  resignation 
of  its  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  it  feels  that  it  is  due  not  only  to 
him  but  to  itself,  to  express  its  full  appreciation  of  the  faithful,  devoted  and 
acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties,  often  arduous  and 
irksome,  of  the  office  which  he  has  filled  from  the  first  organization  o  f  the 
Association,  and  for  which  we  return  him  our  heart-felt  thanks. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  committee  on  publication,  asked  that  said 
committee  be  continued,  which  was  agreed  ta 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  cordially  tendered  to  its 
Vice-President,  Dr.  I.  Bay,  for  the  able,  impartial  and  courteous  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  during  the'  present 
meeting* 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested  (within  two 
months  of  the  adjournment  of  the  present  meeting,)  to  assign  to  each  mem- 
ber a  subject  on  which  he  shall  make  a  written  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Nichols,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  to  the  Editor  of  the  '<  American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity," and  to  the  Editors  of  the  various  Medical  Journals  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  publication  in  their  respective  Journals. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Bay,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Butler,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New-York  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May,  1852,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Thomas  S.  Eibkbride,  Secretary* 
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-ETHEREAL  SOLUTION  OF  IODINE. 

(Inserted  by  request) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

Sib, — ^I  beg  to  offer  to  your  notice  a  preparation  of  iodine, 
which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  profession,  except  to  a  few  in  this  locali^ 
whose  attention  I  have  directed  to  its  efficiency  as  a  counter-irritant  I  have 
employed  it  in  my  practice  for  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  generally  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  in  the  most  of  those  cases  where  the  use  of  the 
tincture  is  commonly  indicated.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  tinc- 
ture, by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  rubbed  over  the  part,  until  it  b^ins 
to  produce  a  burning  sensation  in  the  part ;  then  coTcr  it  with  a  pledget  of 
wadding,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the 
burning  sensation  is  pretty  severe,  so  as  to  alarm  some  patients.  Yet  it 
soon  becomes  tolerable,  but  usually  contanues  to  be  felt  for  several  hours. 
The  next  day  the  cuticle  has  a  dry,  hardened  feel,  having  the  iodine  color ; 
and  great  reUef  to  deep-seated  pain  is  obtained.  In  the  course  of  two,  three 
or  four  days,  vesication  will  be  observed  around  the  edges  of  the  superficial 
eschar,  which  has  now  commenced  to  suppurate ;  and  as  the  destroyed  cuti- 
cle cleans  off,  a  very  copious  discharge  of  purulent  matter  takes  place,  and 
may  be  kept  up  for  two  or  three  weeks  under  the  popular  application  of  a 
cabbage  leaf,  or  oiled  silk,  which  I  usually  c^ply  on  tibe  second  day.  The 
BurfiEioe  of  the  sore  assumes  a  fine,  granular  appearance,  and  heals  without 
leaving  a  cicatrix.  I  have  often  thought,  that  in  cases  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints,  this  application  is  more  efficient  than  the  caustic  issue,  re- 
lieves pain  quicker,  and  can  sooner  be  repeated. 

I  have  frequently  derived  great  benefit  from  keeping  up  a  discharge  from 
the  chest  in  chronic  affections  of  the  langs,  making  a  sore  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter or  half  dollar  at  a  time,  and  opening  a  new  sore  as  the  other  heals. 

This  solution  is  very  simply  prepared.  I  commonly  use  the  sulphuric 
ether  of  the  shops ;  but  the  stronger  the  ether,  the  more  efficient  is  the  pre- 
paration. Hence  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  good  article,  and  in  full 
strength. 

I  commonly  put  a  quantity  of  pure  iodine  into  a  phial,  and  add  sulphuric 
ether  until  dissolved ;  that  is,  the  ether  must  be  perfectly  saturated.  To 
make  the  solution  as  strong  as  possible,  I  have  added  a  few  grains  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  furthers  the  capability  of  the  ether  to  take  up 
more  of  the  iodide.  There  are  different  modes  by  which  this  can  be  pre- 
pared, that  ?rill  be  readily  suggested  to  your  several  readers.  All  of  them, 
however,  wiU  tmid  to  the  same  result 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  used  at  a  reduced  strength,  according  to  the 
4Lmount  of  counter-irritation  or  stimulation  which  individual  cases  may  seem 
ito  require.  I  am  yours  truly,        Bobsbt  Thohsok. 

Dovwry  N.  E^  June  27, 1851. 
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A  CASE  OF  POISONING  FROM  OPIUM,  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED  BY  ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

BT  J.  B.  BIDDLXy  X.  P. 

The  following  case  illostrates,  I  think,  rery  strikingly,  the  value  of  the 
electro-magnetic  current  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  coma  produced  bj  nar- 
cotic poisoning. 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  woman,  described  by  the  messenger  as  be- 
ing in  a  fit.  No  history  or  explanation  of  the  case  could  be  obtained,  except 
that  the  patient  had  gone  out  at  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  to  get  some- 
thing at  an  apotheca^s  for  a  cramp  colic ;  that  she  had,  upon  her  return 
home,  eaten  her  supper  as  usual,  then  gone  to  bed,  soon  fallen  into  deep 
sleep,  and  finally,  at  about  midnight,  from  her  unusual  respiration  and  the 
impossibility  of  rousing  her,  excited  the  alarm  of  her  husband  and  family. 

I  found  her  in  a  state  of  profound  torpor;  her  breathing  extremely  slow 
and  interrupted,  stertorous  and  gasping,  with  spasm  of  the  throat,  lividity  of 
the  countenance,  inability  to  swallow,  utter  insensibility  to  the  most  violent 
agitation,  pupil  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  pulse  scarcely  percepti- 
ble at  the  wrist — in  short,  all  the  symptoms  of  an  advanced  stage  of  as- 
phyxia. That  it  was  a  case  of  narcotic  poisoning,  rapidly  approaching  a 
fatal  termination,  was,  I  thought,  evident,  and  I  at  once  so  expressed  my- 
self—the family,  however,  stiU  professing  themselves  unable  to  explain  or 
account  for  it. 

Acting,  however,  upon  this  opinion,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  my  friend, 
Dr.  Gk)ddard,  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  use  of  his  electro- 
magnetic apparatus ;  and,  the  doctor  coinciding  in  my  view  of  the  case,  we 
determined,  although  with  no  very  strong  hope  of  saving  the  woman's  life, 
to  resort  to  this  agent  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  stomach 
tube,  but  was  unsucoessAil,  owing  to  the  spasm  of  the  pharynx,  and  its  in- 
troduction could  have  been  of  no  service,  as,  at  the  lapse  of  more  than  five 
hours,  the  poison  must  have  been  altogether  absorbed  from  the  stomach. 

The  electro-magnetic  machine  employed,  consists  of  two  coils  rotating  be- 
tween the  poles  of  two  horse-shoe  mi^ets — an  unusually  large  and  power- 
ful instrument,  producing  a  rapid  succession  of  violent  shocks.  One  pole 
was  applied  to  tiie  nape  of  the  neck,  the  other  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
For  about  two  minutes  after  the  battery  was  started  no  effect  was  produced. 
The  patient  then  began  to  make  convulsive  efforts  with  her  hands,  as  if  to 
put  away  something  annoying  her,  and,  in  perhaps  half  a  minute  more,  she 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  gfaastiy  stare.  The  battery  being  still  kept  in  ac^ 
tion,  she  rose  up  m  bed,  and  was  able  to  mutter  some  infistinct  answers  to> 
questions  put  her. 

Upon  withdrawing  the  electric  current,  the  woman  immediately  sankJbacL 
into  the  state  of  torpor  in  which  I  had  found  her.  But,  as  soon  as  it  was 
renewed,  artificial  vitality  was  again  restored.  When  the  current  was  a 
second  time  stopped,  after  about  the  same  period  of  application  as  at  first,. 
the  woman  continued  for  some  two  or  tiiree  minutes  awake,  gradually,  how- 
ever, relapsmg  into  coma.  After  each  application  of  the  battery,  the  inter- 
val of  eonsdousness  became  longer,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  she  re- 
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mained  roused  for  a  full  half  hour,  in  which  she  was  able  to  let  us  know 
what  she  had  taken. 

It  appears  that  she  had  bought  "  three  cents' "  worth  of  laudanum,  and, 
never  having  taken  it  before,  she  supposed  it  was  a  proper  dose,  and  swal- 
lowed it  all.  It  amounted,  as  she  said,  to  some  three  teaspoonfuls — proba- 
bly two  fluid  drachms,  as  this  is,  I  believe,  the  quantity  usually  sold  for  that 
price.  I  think  it  probable  that  she  was  also  previously  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  whiskey,  as  we  detected  it  on  her  breath,  and  this  must  have 
increased  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  laudanum. 

We  now  gave  her  some  volatile  alkali,  and  strong  coffee,  but  they  were 
not  long  retained.  After  half  an  hour's  consciousness,  stupor  slowly  crept 
on  again,  and  a  further  resort  was  had  to  the  battery,  which  was  followed 
with  rapid,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  final  revival. 

The  patient  now  got  up,  walked  about,  conversed  clearly,  was  able  to  keep 
some  coffee  on  her  stomach,  and  it  was  apparent  that  she  had  at  last  strug- 
gled through  the  effects  of  the  narcotic.  Some  disposition  to  somnolence 
remained,  but  this  was  easily  overcome,  without  recourse  to  the  battery.  I 
remained  with  her  till  half-past  four — an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  last  ap- 
plication of  the  electricity,  and  then  lefl  her  in  charge  of  her  friends,  direct- 
ing them  not  to  suffer  her  to  sleep  till  I  saw  her  again. 

Between  eight  and  nine  I  found  her  very  comfortable  and  completely 
awake,  although  begging  hard  to  be  allowed  a  nap.  Three  or  four  hours 
natural  sleep  now  took  place,  and  left  her  completely  recovered. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  the  successive  applications  of  the 
poles  of  the  battery,  while  one  was  kept  constantly  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
the  other  was  placed  indifferently  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pit,  and 
in  the  hand ;  and  the  effect  did  not  appear  to  vary. 

Since  drawing  up  the  notes  of  this  case,  upon  mentioning  it  to  my  friend. 
Dr.  Miitter,  I  found  that  he  had  lately  resorted  to  electro-magnetism  with 
success  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  he  kindly  offered  the  history  of 
his  case  for  publication  with  the  foregoing. 

May  14th,  1B51. 

Deab  Doctor  : — ^In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  a  brief  oat- 
line  of  the  case  of  *^  poisoning  with  opium,"  to  which  I  referred  in  our  inter- 
view the  other  day. 

Last  spring,  my  colleague.  Prof.  Pancoast,  and  myself,  were  summoned 
about  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  visit  a  young  gentleman  residing  at  the  comer  of 
Ninth  and  Market  streets.  On  our  arrival  we  found  that  a  large  quantity 
of  laudanum  had  been  swallowed  accidentally,  and  although  strong  and  very 
appropriate  means  had  been  immediately  taken  by  several  medical  students 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house,  no  impression  seemed  to  be  made  upon  the 
influence  of  the  drug.  All  the  evidences  of  rapidly  approaching  death  were 
manifest,  and  as  all  other  measures  had  been  unsuccessfully  employed, 
we  determined  to  employ  eUctro-magiMtism,  An  instrument  was  accord- 
ingly obtained,  one  pole  placed  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  other 
over  the  epigastrium.  Almost  on  the  instant,  the  muscles  of  respiration 
were  violently  agitated,  and  the  patient  sprang  up  in  bed,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  answered  questions.  The  pain  in  a  few  moments  was  so  severe,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  change  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  machine.  Keep- 
ing one  steadily  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  other  was  made  to 
touch  different  points  of  the  thorax,  throat,  abdomen  and  upper  extremities* 
The  burning  sensation  occasioned  by  the  fluid,  was  almost  intolerable,  caus- 
ing the  patient  to  complain  loudly,  and  effectually  preventing  any  return  to 
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the  lethal^  from  ivhich  he  had  so  happily  been  aronsed.  We  deemed  h 
most  pmdeDt  to  continue  our  efforts,  even  after  the  patient  was  fullj  restored 
to  consciousness,  but  I  think  not  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  between  the 
first  application  of  the  remedj  and  the  complete  relief  of  our  young  friend. 

Yours  truly, 
Dr.  Biddle.  Tuos.  D.  Mutter. 

^JVom  the  MedieaH  Examiner.'] 


ON  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  McMUNN'S  ELIXIR  OF  OPIU^*- 

BY  EUGENE  DUPUT,  FHARHAOEUTIST,  NEW-YORK. 

Within  a  few  yean  the  use  of  this  preparation  of  opium  has  ^^^^^^Vl  ^^ 
extended  in  the  United  States,  through  the  medium  of  the  pre^^*  *?  ^  fou**^ 
from  the  commendation  of  a  numerous  class  of  our  practitionerSY?^.^^  ^^^ 
it  to  possess  a  sedative  property  which  the  ordinary  Tincture  of  J^^y  '^^^^ 
net  possess  in  a  similar  way.     Yet  many  amongst  them  ^^^^^  t^e  "P^i^r 
use  of  it,  from  the  fact  that  its  mode  of  preparation  was  kept  f^  ^cti^^  ^ei^r 
liC|  and  that  the  usual  ahuse  of  such  preparations,  fostered  by    ^^ea^  ^7^^ 
rue  without  need  of  medical  aid,  hj  mothers,  nurses,  etc,  was  ^  ^  Jat^^  At^ 
tion  to  its  employment  by  that  class  of  practitionera  who  wai^^        ^qt^^  ot>g 
only  what  is  the  effect  of  the  medicines  they  administer,  but  ^^I^et^^^e^v* 
their  component  parts,  and  how  they  are  prepared.    Haying  ^^^«v®  ^      psJ^ 
the  physicians  honoring  my  establishment  with  their  custom*  ^  \r%A  'P^^^^'hsti" 
ored  to  prepare  for  their  use,  substitutes  for  some  of  the  *^***^^  ***7  ^  vLt  i* 
of  some  efficacy.    As  a  result  of  my  endeavors,  I  wiU  state  ^^L    ^r&&  *    oBT 
tute  for  McMunn's  Elixir  has  been  tested  for  about  six  J^^^g^\xX^o'^^      ' 
.has  been  found  to  possess  the  sedative  property  peculiar  to  ^^ 
of  the  unpleasant  effects  attributed  to  Xiaudanum.  "^otV       \ 

The  late  Dr.  Smyth  Rodgers,  formerly  Professor  in  the  -^^^  to  '^^^ 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  during  his  painful  illness,  had  frequent  ^^^^^^^^^ng  ?^? 
even  preferred  it  to  McMunn's  preparation,  according  to  his         rL^  3^5  tbto 
sidan'a  statements,  although  he  had^  at  first,  great  reluctance  to^  ^^-^  cee3ii»? 
else.    An  adyants^  in  my  substitute  is,  that  ite  manipulatioii.  ^a  ^~L-  tnete 
simple,  and  that  a  country  physician,  baving  at  hapd  the  ^?^^®®^?^^^^ 
ent8,can  prepare  it  as  well  as  the  more  expert  pharmaceutist.        X  ptey 
as  foUoi78 : 

Opium,      •      •      •     •     3z. 
Water,       .      .      .     .   q.  s. 
Alcohol,  95  p.  ct.,  .    Siv; 
The  opium  is  to  be  made  into    a   thin  pulp  vith  water  ^    t\^^  imxi 
lowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  place  48  liburs,  then  transferred    ixi.tx>      «tn    ^ 
glass  fannd  containing  filtering  paper  ;  a  superstratum  o£    ^^v«^t.«r^     ect 
to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  mass  is    added.    When  12  om^^^;^^        «.  ^.  ^ 
heen  filter^,  the  alcohol  is  added  to  the  filtered  solutlotk.^  ^ 

About  two  thirds  of  the  subataace  of  the  opium  is  ^5ot\\.^v-^_^^  • 


tion.   The  residue,  consisting  chiefly  in  resin,  caoutchoKxc^  «^xk^ 
•The  proportion  of  opium  is  the  same  as  that  in  Tinct.  OpU  oF"^]^-:^- 
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gether  with  the  ligneous  matter.  Consequentljy  my  sobstitate  is  noUiiiig 
more  or  less  than  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  nearly  free  finom  narootiBay 
preserved  by  alcohol. 

Various  names  could  be  devised  for  it,  but  as  it  is  intended  to  represent 
an  article  already  used  under  a  popular  name,  perhaps  the  appellation  of 
'<  Elixir  of  Opium"  might  be  retained  for  it,  if  no  other  be  suggested  better 
adapted. 

[^Nbte  hy  the  Editor, — ^The  unpleasant  effects  of  ordinary  tincture  of  opium 
when  administered  to  certain  patients  have  long  since  originated  attempts  to 
modify  that  preparation,  witness  the  denareoiized  laudanum,  Battley's  seda- 
tive solution,  and  the  preparation  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Duhamel,  (Am. 
Joum.  Fharm.  vol.  zviii,  p.  16,)  which  last  is  almost  identical  with  the  '^  Elix- 
ir'' of  Mr.  Dupuy.  The  latter,  however,  has  the  advantage  in  more  com- 
pletely exhausting  the  opium,  and  in  being  less  alcoholic  when  finished.  In 
common  with  many  others,  we  have  given  an  occasional  thought  to  the  prob- 
able mode  of  preparing  the  so  called  <<  McMnnn's  Elixir  of  Opium.**  It 
contains  meconate  of  morphia,  and  hence  is  prepared  with  netOral  solvents, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  natural  state  of  combination  in  which  the  morphia 
exists.  In  glancmg  over  the  long  list  of  the  constituents  of  opium  with  the 
view  of  singling  out  those  to  which  the  unpleasant  effects  of  laudanum  may 
be  attributed,  perhaps  none  are  more  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  than  the  odor- 
ous principle,  resin,  acid  extractive,  thebaina,  and  perhaps  oodeia  and  naroo- 
tLna  to  some  extent,  although  O'Shaughnessy  and  others,  have  shown  that  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  latter  really  possesses  any  disturbing  qual- 
ity of  the  kind.  By  the  following  process,  a  solution  of  opium  can  be  made, 
deprived  almost  wholly  of  the  principles  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  and  pre- 
senting the  morphia  in  the  form  of  its  natural  salt : 

Take  of  Opium  in  powder,  ten  drachms,  (troy,) 
«        Ether, 

^        Alchohol,  each,  four  fluid  ounces, 
^        Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Macerate  the  opium  in  half  a  pint  of  water  for  two  days  and  exfHress ; 
subject  the  dregs  to  two  successive  macerations,  using  six  fluid  ounces  of 
water  each  time,  with  expression,  mix  and  strain  the  liquors,  evaporate  them 
to  two  fluid  ounces,  and  agitate  the  liquid  with  the  ether  several  times  during 
half  an  hour.  Then  separate  the  ether  by  means  of  a  funnel,  evaporate  the 
solution  of  opium  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  extract  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  wa- 
ter, pour  the  solution  on  a  filter,  and  after  it  has  passed,  wash  the  filter  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  the  filtrate  measure  13  fluid  ounces,  to  which  add 
the  alcohol  and  mix. 

The  same  result  was  arrived  at  by  first  digesting  the  powdered  opium  in 
ether  at^everal  macerations,  until  it  was  exhausted,  then  drying  and  exhaust- 
ing it  with  water.  The  aqueous  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
then  re-dissolved,  filtered,  etc,  as  in  the  above. 

The  ethereal  liquid  was  evaporated  in  each  instance : — that  obtained  di- 
rectly from  the  opium  yielded  a  brown  crystalline  extract,  weighing  89  grains ; 
whilst  that  resulting  from  washing  the  solution  of  opium,  afforded  adonlar 
crystals  and  groups  of  larger  cnrstals  in  stellated  form,  with  a  little  brown 
extract-like  matter  around  the  edges,  amounting  to  two  grains,  and  having 
but  little  odor,  and  which  exists  in  the  elixir  of  Mr.  Dupuy.  These  crys- 
tids  are  not  reddened  in  the  slightest  degree  by  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
them  with  a  yellow  color.  In  Ms  treatment,  the  ether  resBOfoa-all  that  the 
water  has  dissolved  of  the  thebaina,  the  meconin,  a  part  at  least  of  tli»  ea> 
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deia,  the  odoroud  principle^  meconate  of  narcotine,  and  fattj  matter.  The 
etherial  extract  obtained  directly  from  the  opiam,  contains  nearly  the  -whole 
of  the  odorous  matter  and  fatty  matter,  besides  the  narcotine,  free  and  com- 
bined. The  evaporation  to  diyness,  and  re-solution  in  water,  removes  the 
ethereal  odor,  and  separates  a  portion  of  add  resin  and  extractiye.  Lan- 
derer,  in  another  part  of  this  number,  speaks  of  the  nauseating  and  other 
unpleasant  effects  of  the  exhalations  from  poppy  plantations  during  the  col- 
lection of  the  opium.  May  not  the  odorous  principle  of  opium  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  effect,  and  may  not  the  removal  or  loss  of  this  in  the 
so-called  denarcotized  laudtmumy  and  in  old  opium  piUsy  be  at  least  partially 
the  i*eason  of  their  diminished  tendency  to  produce  nausea  and  head-ache  ? 
Mr.  Redwood  considers  the  ^  sedative  liquor  of  Battley,"  to  be  an  aqueous 
solution  of  opium,  evaporated  to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  the  acid  resin,  re-dis- 
solved in  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  spirit  added  to  give  it  permanence.] 
Am,  Joum,  of  Pharmacy. 


POISONING  BY  TWENTY-NINE  GRAINS  OP  VERATRIA— 

RECOVERY. 

The  following  authentic  case  has  been  communicated  to  us,  with  a  request 
that  the  name  of  the  patient  (a  retired  Chemist  and  Druggist,)  may  be  sup- 
pressed : — 

A  gentleman  had  a  draught  and  liniment  made  up  at  the  same  time ;  the 
draught  was  to  relieve  the  cholic,  and  consisted  of  chloric  ether,  &c.  The 
liniment  was  composed  of  veratria,  gr.  xxx,  and  rectified  spirit  Sij**  and  was 
intended  to  be  rubbed  on  the  forehead  to  relieve  a  nervous,  chronic  pain  in 
the.head.  The  dispenser  finding  his  stock  of  veratria  insufficient,  put  only 
xxix  grains  of  veratria  in,  and  reduced  the  amount  of  spirit  in  proportion. 

On  his  way  home,  feeling  pain,  the  patient  went  into  a  tavern  and  got  a 
glass  of  hot  ale  and  ginger,  and  then  called  for  a  second,  into  which  he  put 
the  Unimentf  supposing  it  to  be  the  draught.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards he  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation  of  oppression  and  anxiety  in  the 
head,  a  sense  of  sufK>cation,  and  he  then  discovered  his  mistake.  Medical 
aid  was  at  hand ;  vomiting  was  produced  by  an  emetic  of  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  copper,  tickling  the  throat,  &c  In  about  half  an  hour  after  vomitings 
very  violent  sneezing  came  on,  and  continued  for  about  an  hour ;  the  patient 
then  slept,  and  had  no  disagreeable  sensation  or  symptom  since. — Pkanna^ 
ceuHcal  Journal^  Aprils  1851. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fiixtj-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  holden  at  the  Pheoix 
Hotel,  in  Concord,  on  the  third  and  fourth  ultimo.  The  attendance  was  re- 
spectable, and,  by  the  spirit  prevailing,  it  was  evident  that  an  increasing  in- 
terest was  felt  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession  in  the  State. 

June  3  J.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  bj  the 
President,  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchester.  The  records  oT  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  The  usual  standing  committees  for 
the  examination  of  patients,  on  auditing  accounts,  and  on  nominations  were 
appointed. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Cummings,  stated  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  annual  assessment  upon  members  of  the  Society,  from  the  want 
of  information  as  to  who  were  members  of  District  Societies ;  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  fourth  section  of  the  by-laws,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
members  of  the  District  Societies*  A  spirited  discussion  ensued,  a  variety 
of  motions  being  presented.  It  appeared  that  there  were  still  farther  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  fact  that  in  some  Districts  the  Societies  had  not  met 
for  one  or  more  years,  and  still  some  of  their  members  claimed  exemptioa, 
maintaining  that  the  Societies  were  not  dead,  but  sleeping.  At  length  the 
following  amendment  to  art  2,  sec  4,  of  the  by-laws,  was  adopted: 

Each  member  shall  pay  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  on  admission  into  the  So- 
ciety, and  an  annual  tax  of  two  dollars  thereafter. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed : 

Eesolved,  That  members  of  other  State  Medical  Societies,  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict Societies  in  this  State,  may  be  elected  to  this  Society  and  become  mem- 
bers by  paying  two  dollars  on  admission,  and  the  annual  tax  thereafter. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  several  District  Societies  be  in- 
structed to  return  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  annually,  at  least  one 
week  before  the  annual  meeting,  a  list  of  the  associates  in  those  districts ; 
and  that  said  list  be  furnished  to  the  Treasurer  as  his  guide  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment  of  Fellows  of  this  body,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  this  Society  notify  the  several  districts  of  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 
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The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  N.  H.  Medical  Institution  being  called 
for,  was  read  bj  Dr.  Smallej,  of  Lyme,  but,  as  it  has  been  laid  before  the 
profession  bj  its  publication  in  the  annual  announcement  of  the  ooUege,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  say  that  it  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  graduating  dass  on  examination.    The  report  was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  nominations,  bj  leave,  reported  the  foUowing  list  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year,  who,  on  ballot,  were  declared  elected,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  their  duties : 

President^  E.  R.  Feaslbe,  of  HanoTer ;  Vice-President,  Ezra  Cabtxb, 
Concord ;  Secretary,  E.  K.  Websteb,  Boscawen ;  T^reoiurerj  Silas  Cum- 
MiNGS,  Fitzwilliam. 

(huneiUorSf  Nathan  Sanborn,  L.  M.  Knight,  Albert  Smith,  P.  A.  Stack- 
pole,  Nonh  Martin,  J.  Bartlett,  G.  B.  Twitchell,  J.  L.  Sweatt,  A.  SmaUey, 
J.  F.  Hall,  Wm«  H.  H.  Mason,  E.  B.  Hammond,  J.  C.  Eastman,  J.  Clough. 

Gensorsy  John  Carr,  M.  B.  Woodbury,  T.  H.  Marshall,  J.  C.  Eastman, 
J.  P.  Whittemore,  Dizi  Crosby,  J.  Batchelder,  F.  Boyden,  E.  Bartlett,  J.  F. 
Hall,  J.  Blake,  E.  Spaulding,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  J.  E.  Tyler. 

Corresponding  Secretaries,  F.  P.  Fitch,  A.  SmaUey,  J.  Blake,  E.  H.  Par. 
ker,  N.  Martin,  J.  Bartlett,  J.  Batchelder,  W.  W.  Brown. 

Delegates totheNilf. Medical  School,  J. S.  Femald, Thomas H.  Marshall. 

A  eulogy  upon  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  was  delivered  by 
Prof.  Albert  Smith,  of  Peterboro'. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Martin,  of  Dover,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  Dr.  Smith,  for  his  able,  interesting  and  beautiful  eu- 
logy upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Dr.  Twitchell,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  requested  for  publication  in  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

June  4.  The  Society  met  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  council  presented 
the  following  gentlemen  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society,  viz. : 

Stephen  Brown,  Deerfield;  Jeremiah  Blake,  Tamworth;  Thomas  B. 
Kittredge,  Keene;  Albert  G.  Weeks,  North  Bamstead;  Luther  C.  Bean, 
South  Weare ;  Moses  C.  Hoyt,  Bristol ;  John  FeUows,  Loudon. 

On  ballot,  they  were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  council  reported  the  following  as  the  list  of  orators  for  the  next  an- 
nual meeting : 

Edward  H.  Parker,  Substitute,  C.  P.  Gage ;  John  E.  Tyler,  Substitute, 
P.  A.  Stackpole. 

The  committee  on  examining  patients,  reported,  but  the  cases  not  yet  be- 
ing complete,  their  report  is  omitted. 

The  committee  called  attention  to  the  various  circumstances  which  tended 
to  prevent  the  full  profit  which  might  accrue  both  to  the  Society  and  the  pa- 
tients, from  these  examinations,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  every  member,  on  presenting  a  patient  to  this 
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Sodetj  for  examination  and  prescription,  shall  present  a  written  statement 
•of  the  rise,  progress  and  treatment  of  the  case  in  as  sammaryydear  and  d]s> 
•tinct  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit;  and  that  the  patient 
shall  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also  Votedy  That  three  committees  should  be  appointed  next  jear, 
and  that  the  Chairman  of  each  should  be  at  once  nominated.  Dr.  F.  P.  Fitch, 
of  Amherst ;  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Hanover;  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Tyler^  of  Bol* 
linsford,  were  accordingly  elected  Chairmen  of  the  committees  to  be  filled  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  foUowing  resolution  was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Femald,  of  Barring- 
ton: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  code  of  ethics  for 
Fellows  of  this  Society  to  give  certificates  of  approbation  of  medical  com- 
pounds, whether  the  formulae  is  known  or  not ;  and  that  such  practice  is  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  the  faculty,  and  tends  to  foster  empiricism.  Dr. 
F.  remarked  that  in  presenting  this  resolution  he  was  not  moved  with  ill  wiD 
to  any  one,  but  he  had  observed  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Shakers'  Society 
which  had  been  abundantiy  circulated  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Socie^, 
containing  recommendations  of  their  "  compound  syrup  of  sarsapariUa"  over 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  among  our  own  number.  He  had 
always  considered  this  to  be  properly  included  among  patent  medicines,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  such  names  in  such  connection.  It  had  been  stated  to 
him  privately,  that  some,  if  not  all  of  these  gentiemen  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  Society,  and  through  them  to  the  commoni^, 
what  was  their  position.  Such  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  resoln* 
tion.  But  if  this  were  not  so  it  was  high  time  that  we  should  nnderstand  oar 
position  as  a  Society,  and  whether  or  not  our  influence,  public  or  private,  was 
to  be  lent  to  these  compounds. 

Prof.  Dixi  Crosby  thanked  the  gentieman  for  introducing  the  resolution. 
His  name  was  appended  to  recommendations  of  different  preparations  in  the 
pamphlet,  and  he  could  most  sincerely  say,  that  he  regretted  it.  Some  (tf 
them  were  given  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  before  much  was 
said  or  thought  about  such  things,  and  none  of  them  had  he  intended  should 
be  made  public    The  Society  might  be  sure  that  he  would  not  again  offend. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Peaslee  regretted  that  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  his  name 
was  appended  to  a  certificate  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to.  It  was,  however, 
with  great  pleasure  that  he  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  matter  be- 
fore this  meeting  of  New-Hampshire  physicians.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
signed  a  certificate  concerning  the  sarsaparilla,  but  it  was  not  the  certificate 
which  was  published  over  his  name.  It  had  been  changed,  so  as  to  make 
in  his  opinion,  an  essential  alteration  in  it  He  had  received  the  most  posi- 
tive assurances  that  if  he  gave  any  letter  recommendatory  of  the  compound, 
it  should  never  be  printed ;  what  was  said  having  been  intended  for  physi- 
•cians  alone.    He  regretted  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  his  confidence  had 
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been  abused.  With  the  most  complete  disgust  he  had  seen  for  several  years 
his  name  paraded  in  the  penny  papers  of  Boston,  by  the  side  of  the  whole 
list  of  nostrum  venders^  and  had  found  every  means  ineffectual  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  He  had  urged  it  upon  the  Society  of  Shakers  to  relieve  him  from  this 
burden,  but  in  vain.  As  a  prominent  member  of  that  fraternity  (Thomas 
Corbett,)  was  present,  he  would  through  him  again  repeat  his  request,  and 
ask  if  he  had  not  suffered  sufficient  to  be  permitted  now  to  go  free ; — and, 
that  as  a  matter  of  generosity  on  their  part,  if  they  would  not  be  moved  by 
a  sense  of  justice  to  him,  at  length  to  disgrace  him  no  longer,  and  never 
again  to  publish  that  recommendation. 

Dr.  J.  Smith,  of  Dover,  thought  that  a  distinction  might  be  made  between 
simples  and  compounds,  and  that  such  preparations  as  were  not  compounded 
might  be  safely  and  properly  used  by  the  profession.  In  endeavoring  to 
shun  Scylla  we  must  not  run  upon  Charybdis.  Dr.  L.  M.  Knight,  of  Frank- 
lin, was  compelled  to  present  himself  as  one  of  the  delinquents.  He  felt 
that  it  was  his  privilege  as  well  as  his  duty  to  present  his  apology  to  the  so- 
ciety. It  was  doubtless  without  due  consideration  that  he  gave  his  name, 
and  certainly  no  one  had  regretted  it  so  much  as  himself. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Abbott,  of  Sanbomton,  found  his  name  in  the  pamphlet  He 
gave  the  recommendation  to  which  his  name  was  attached,  but  were  it  to  be 
done  over,  he  certainly  should  not  sign  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  Society 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  he  would  never  again  be  found  in  such  a  predic- 
ament 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  of  Keene,  observed  in  the  pamphlet  which  had 
been  so  freely  distributed  with  the  "  cherry  pectoral"  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  a  statement  concerning  Dr.  Amos  Twitchell.  In  justice  to  the  de- 
ceased, he  felt  bound  to  say  that  this  must  be  an  error.  There  was  nothing 
for  which  Dr.  T.  felt  a  more  complete  and  profound  disgust  than  quackery 
in  any  form,  and  to  commend  this  compound  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  his  whole  character.    It  must  be  an  error. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Hall,  of  Wolfborough,  had  been  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
explanations  of  the  gentlemen.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  been 
asked  to  sign  any  recommendation,  perhaps  because  his  recommendation  was 
not  worth  asking  for.  But  he  had  been  much  surprised  to  see  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  risen,  in  such  connections.  Those  explanations  would 
do  much  good,  he  believed,  throughout  the  State. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  of  Concord,  would  not  now  be  met  with  a  reply  which 
had  been  made  to  him  when  objecting  to  nostrums,  because  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  profession  in  the  State  had  approved  of  some  of  them, 
and  did  he  assume  to  know  more  than  they  ?  He  must  protest,  however, 
against  any  distinction  being  made  in  favor  of  simples  over  compounds.  Per- 
haps such  a  distinction  would  be  correct  if  we  could  depend  upon  the  word 
of  the  manufacturers ;  but  their  cherry  pectoral  and  other  simples  were  com- 
pounded of  nobody  knew  how  many  ingredients.  The  only  consistent  course 
was  to  reject  the  whole. 
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Dr.  C.  P.  Gage,  of  Concord,  observed  that  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to, 
there  was  a  statement  that  a  vote  of  recommendation  was  given  hj  this  So- 
ciety. Having  served  for  some  time  as  Secretary,  he  felt  authorized  to  say 
that  no  such  vote  could  be  found  upon  the  records,  and  that  the  statement 
was  a  libel  upon  the  Society. 

The  discussion  was  continued  in  the  same  spirit  for  some  time,  when  the 
question  was  called  for,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  this 
Society  be  authorized  to  obtain  copies  of  the  volumes  for  1850-51  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  for  such  members  of  the 
Society  as  shall  pay  the  subscription  price  to  him. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Henniker,  it  was  Resolved^  That  the  dele- 
gates for  1852,  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  have  power  to  appoint 
substitutes,  and  that  their  credentials  be  so  worded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  delegates :  E.  EL  Webster,  Ed- 
ward Spaulding,  Noah  Martin,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Greo.  B.  Twitchell,  A.  Smal- 
ley,  J.  F.  Hall,  C.  P.  Gage,  P.  P.  Woodbury,  Levi  G.  HiD,  J.  P.  Whitte- 
more,  Silas  Gummings,  G.  B.  Hamilton,  J.  Blake. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  spent  in  the  presentation  of  interesting 
cases  to  the  Society,  and  accounts,  from  various  members,  of  preparations 
which  they  had  found  especially  beneficial.  Though  this  was  done  in  a  num- 
ner  somewhat  informal,  which  hardly  bears  reporting,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  meeting.  The 
Society  adjourned  at  12  J  o'clock. 


The  second  volume  of  THE  JOURNAL  will  be  issued  on  the  JirU  of 
Septemhevy  and  the  succeeding  numbers  will  appear  on  the  first  instead  of  the 
latter  part  of  each  month,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year.  Our 
subscribers  will  observe  that  our  terms  are  the  same  as  last  year,  and  we 
trust  each  will  at  once  remit  us  one  doUar,  It  must  be  apparent  that  sach 
an  enterprise  can  be  carried  on  only  by  cash  payments ;  and  those  who  are 
really  our  well-wishers  will  not  allow  us  to  be  hindered  by  their  delay.  The 
new  volume,  by  its  increased  circulation,  offers  great  inducements  to  those 
who  wish  to  advertise  in  the  New-England  States. 


Dartmouth  Medical  School.  The  lectures  at  this  School  will  com- 
mence on  the  seventh  day  of  August,  as  will  be  observed  by  the  advertise- 
ment on  another  page.  The  inquiry  having  been  made,  if  Prof.  Peaslee 
would,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  at  New- York,  shorten  his  course 
at  this  School,  we  repeat  that  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  it  will  not  at  all 
affect  his  course.  Neither  does  his  acceptance  of  that  appointment  imply  a 
change  of  residence.  We  trust  that  the  class  will  be  larger  than  some  of 
Its  predecessors  have  been. 
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V 

EMETICS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

FBOH    THE   FRENCH    OF  TROUSSEAU  AND    FIDOUX. 

I  [Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Joamal  of  Medicine.] 

Before  proceeding  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  use  of  emetics,  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  hastily  the  causes  and  mechanism  of  vomiting. 

That  the  stomach  is  contractile  is  an  indisputable  fact  which  no  one 
doubts.  But  is  this  contractility  of  itself  sufficiently  energetic  to  produce 
vomiting  ?  It  is  here  that  physiologists  begin  to  disagree ;  some  attributing 
to  it  an  exclusive  influence,  while  others  refuse  to  allow  it  any  influence  at 
all,  and  attribute  the  vomiting  to  the  convulsive  action  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  But  the  greatest  number  adopt  a  mixed  opinion,  and  believe  that 
the  stomach  contracts  upon  the  matters  which  it  contains,  and  that  the  expi- 
ratory muscles  assist  it,  but  far  exceed  it  in  power. 

We  may  then  consider  two  principal  facts  as  admitted,  namely,  the  con- 
traction of  the  stomach,  and  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the  expiratory 
muscles.  The  former  act  depending  immediately  upon  the  nerves  and  mus- 
^Mes  of  organic  life,  and  the  latter  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animal 
life.       -^ 

Observe  that  these  two  acts  are  rarely  isolated,  but  are  synergic,  so  that 
the  stomach  contracting  convulsively,  the  convulsion  of  the  expiratory  mus- 
cles immediately  follows ;  and  reciprocally,  these  becoming  convulsed,  the 
stomach  in  its  Uim  contracts. 

But  we  shall  see  that  among  the  causes  of  vomiting  some  affect  the  stom- 
ach exclusively—- others  act  only  upon  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life- 
while  others  hav«  a  mixed  action. 

AH  those  local  irritants  which  are  never  absorbed,  or  which  when  absorbed 
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exert  no  influence  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sjBtem  capable  of  {Mx^- 
ducing  a  conyulfiion  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  should  be  placed  in  the  Bit 
of  emetics  which  act  directly  and  ezdusively  upon  the  stomaelu  In  this 
case  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  purely  and  simply  synergic 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  patient  has  applied  to  the  skin  lotions  holding  in 
solution  a  lai^  quantity  of  tartar-emetic  or  of  opium,  or  has  absorbed  in 
sonfe  other  way  than  by  the  stomach  drugs  which  produce  vomiting,  or  slill' 
more  when  he  is  exposed  to  the  movements  of  a  ship,  or  of  ihe  waltz,  etc., 
or  when  vomiting  supervenes  upon  a  great  loss  of  blood ; — ^in  these  cases  the 
.  emesis  proceeds  directly  from  the  influence  upon  the  nervous  system  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  a  fortiori  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  is  synergic  This  is 
the  second  kind  of  vomiting. 

In  the  third  kind  an  irritating  substance  has  been  ingested,  which  when 
absorbed  especially  modifies  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system ;  hence  arises 
a  mixed  action,  namely,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  tibe  fibres  of  the  stom- 
ach corresponding  to  the  topical  irritant,  and  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
expiratory  muscles  corresponding  to  the  modification  produced  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal nervous  system. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  emetics,  those  which  act  in  some  meas- 
ure mechanically.  Of  this  number  are  titillation  of  the  palate,  which  pro- 
duces a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  aid  in  the  act  of  vomit- 
ing ;  the  ingestion  of  a  large  quantity  of  warm  and  wateiy  drinks,  against 
which  the  stomach  revolts ;  coughing,  and  finally  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  all  the  expiratory  muscles,  a  mode  of  vomiting  occasionally  found  among 
men,  but  very  common  among  animals,  especially  the  ruminants  andcamiv- 
ora. 

It  was  important  to  go  into  such  details  concerning  the  mode  of  action  oT 
the  different  means  of  producing  vomiting,  for  we  shall  see  how  different  are 
the  indications  which  are  filled  by  these  different  agents. 

Emetics  of  the  first  and  third  classes  act  only  upon  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane.  Those  of  the  second  have  a  primary  action  only  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system',  and  we  shall  see  what  is  their  secondary  action.  Those  of  the 
fourth  class  have  only  an  action  in  some  sort  mechanical. 

Let  us  study  emesis  in  itself  independently  of  the  cause  which  has  pro- 
duced it.  At  the  moment  of  vomiting,  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  cheK|| 
and  the  diaphr^igm  stop  at  the  commencement  of  an  expiration,  and  the  glot- 
tis closes  itself  as  when  straining ;  at  the  same  time  the  expiratory  musdes* 
of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  contract  and  press  upon  the  gastric  viscera  on 
all  sides.  The  stomach  when  compressed  can  empty  itself  either  into  the 
duodenum  or  the  (Bsophagus ;  but  the  duodenum  participate^  in  the  common 
pressure,  and  the  contents  not  being  able  to  force  the  pylorus  escape  with 
violence  from  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  are  ejected  from  the  mouth.  Mean- 
while the  gall  bladder  being  compressed  vomits  into  the  duodenum,  (to  avail 
•uiselves  of  a  figurative  and  still  very  exact  expressien,)  and  this  intestine 
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^empties  its  oontants  into  the  stomach.  Hence  arise  bilkms  Tomitings,  for  it 
maj  be  observed  that  the  first  discharges  rarely  haye  that  character. 

In  order  to  exphiin  emesis  and  the  affloz  of  bile  and  of  intestinal  substan- 
aes  into  the  stomach,  an  anti-peristaltic  movement  has  been  spoken  of,  which 
no  one  has  ezperimentallj  established,  and  which  was  not  at  all  necessary 
to  nnderstand  the  phemmiena.  Observe  that  in  reality  the  intestines  may  be 
considered  in  this  case  as  a  tube  having  an  open  month ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  liquids  contained  In  this  tube  will  escape  if  it  is  violently 
pressed.  A  singular  abuse  has  been  made  of  the  peristaltic  and  anti-peris- 
taltic movement  Puigatives  it  is  said  increase  the  peristaltic  movements, 
and  consequentiiy  urge  towards  the  large  intestine ;  emetics  act  in  an  oppo- 
site way,  so  that  when  a  drug,  usually  an  emetic  purges,  or  a  purgative  pro- 
duces emesis,  a  sort  of  error  of  action  must  be  admitted ;  and  if,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  the  emetic  purges  after  having  produced  vomiting,  there 
must  be  supposed  to  be  not  only  an  error  but  a  change  of  action.  Pitiful 
explanations  when  all  is  so  easily  explained  by  the  mechanism  spoken  of 
above. 

However  it  may  be  with  these  explanations,  there  are  also  connected  with 
the  act  of  vomiting  certain  phenomena  which  ar^  not  special,  but  which  are 
common  to  all  sudden  and  violent  efforts.  Such  are  cerebral  and  pulmonary 
congestions,  rupture  or  separation  of  the  abdominal  aponeuroses,  abortion, 
the  renewal  of  traumatic  or  other  haemorrhages,  &c.,  &e. 

Hitherto  we  have  studied  only  the  mechanism  of  vomiting ;  we  ccMue  now 
to  considerations  of  another  order. 

When  the  emetic  is  an  irritating  substapce»  it  exerts  an  influence  upon 
the  stomach  and  some  other  of  the  viscera,  independently  of  the  vomiting 
itself,  which  it  is  very  important  to  appreciate.  The  irritated  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane  becomes  the  seat  of  a  considerable  sanguineous  fluxion,  and 
all  the  vascular  system  of  the  coeliac  axis  becomes  turgescent,  as  we  see  a 
whitlow,  a  paronychia,  or  even  an  acute  rheumatism  of  the  wrist,  cause  a 
very  decided  turgescence  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  wliole  thoracic 
member.  This  is  a  ^t  of  prime  importance,  and  we  can  at  obce  see  how 
powerful  is  the  derivation  of  blood,  which  can  produce  at  once  congestion  of 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas  and  the  stomach. 

But  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  has  another 
effect,  to  wit,  to  increase  the  secretion,  not  only  of  the  mucous  follicles,  but 
also  of  the  liver  ^nd  the  pancreas ;  and  this  increase  of  secretion  may  be 
considerable,  if  we  may  judge  by  that  of  the  salivary  glands  when  the  gunm 
•are  irritated  by  mercury  or  by  high  seasoned  food.  Thus  the  disproportion 
is  accounted  for  which  is  frequently  observed  between  the  liquids  ingested 
and  the  matters  vomited.  Farther  on,  in  treating  of  the  indications  for 
emetics,  we  shall  see  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  propositions 
which  we  have  thus  developed.  It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  general  ef- 
fects of  emetics. 
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Supposing  that  they  simply  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomadi* 
they  then  act  upon  the  economy  by  producing  a  congOBtion  of  the  abdami* 
nal  system,  and  therefore  by  diverting  the  blood  from  other  parts ;  and  bj 
exciting  a  secondary  fever  dependent  upon  the  local  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membngne  of  the  stomach.  The  first  effect  is  inevitable  and  evident;  the 
second  is  not  so  evident  as  Broussais  has  proclaimed  it  to  be.  Upon  this 
subject  it  is  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
carry  on  without  partiality,  and  in  which'  we  shall  give  the  results  of  our 
own  experiments  and  experience. 

And  we  commence  by  saying  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  gastritis, 
not  as  understood  by  Broussais,  but  as  almost  all  physicians  of  the  presenl 
day  understand  it,  who  have  no  chimera  to  defend  which  they  have  conjured 
up  without  facts,  and  which  they  wish  at  any  rate  to  confirm  by  facts ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  believe  there  is  a  spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  an  inflammation  capable  of  producing  fever  and  gene- 
ral functional  troubles,  which  are  without^doubt  of  little  importance,  but  still 
evident.  But  if  spontaneous  gastritis,  so  far  as  it  is  the  cause  of  febrile  dis- 
orders, is  a  fact  established  by  science,  does  it  follow  that  the  gastritis  ex- 
cited by  the  physician  for  a  therapeutic  purpose  by  me/ms  of  irritant  emetics 
has  the  same  efi^t  upon  the  economy  as  that  which  is  developed  idiopathi- 
cally  ?  Upon  this  point  we  must  consult  experience.  Every  day  we  wit- 
ness cases  of  poisoning  by  substances  which  irritate,  inflame  and  disorganize 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  and  even  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
tissue  to  a  degree  far  greater  than  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  But  so 
long  as  the  peisitoneum  itself  has  not  been  touched  by  the  irritant  agent,  it  is 
rare  that  so  grave  local  disorders  produce  general  effects  of  any  importance ; 
the  skin  hardly  becomes  hot  or  the  pulse  accelerated ;  and  besides,  have  we 
not  seen  Bretonneau  (of  Tours,)  inject  into  the  stomach  of  dogs  caustic  and 
violently  irritant  substances,  without  producing  any  febrile  reaction  ? 

If  now  we  come  to  more  direct  experiments,  those  made  upon  man  with 
emetics,  we-see  that  they  agree  with  Bretonneau*s,  and  with  those  obtained 
in  the  study  of  poisons,  to  demonstrate  the  insufficiency  of  these  agents  as  a 
means  of  exciting  fever.  In  the  last  century  and  at  the  commencement  of 
this,  no  remedies  were  more  frequently  used  than  emetics.  They  were 
given  not  only  to  cure,  but  as  prophylactics,  and  many  physicians  are  still  in 
the  habit  of  producing  vomiting  in  some  non-febrile  diseases,  such  as  hoop- 
ing cough,  the  pulmonary  catarrh  of  children,  &c. ;  but  does  an  emetic,  given 
under  these  circumstances,  excite  once  in  a  hundred  times  an  energetic  and 
sustained  febrile  reaction  ? 

The  general  action  of  emetics  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  derivative  effect 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  but  also  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  nervous 
system  which  it  powerfully  modifies,  and  in  which  it  produces  troubles  which 
affect  the  whole  system.  The  nervous  perturbation  caused  by  the  emetic, 
causes  secondarily  a  state  of  syncope  and  of  discomfort  entirely  anaiogon^ 
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to  that  prodaoed  by  blood-letting.  This  state  manifests  itself  bj  pallor, 
tendency  to  fainting,'4imili  poise,  feeble  respiratory  murmur,  cold  extremi- 
ties, diaphoresis,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  and  of  the  mnsdes  of  animal 
Hfe.  It  appears  as  if  all  the  organic  harmonies  were  deranged  and  life  were 
about  to  end.  Patients  endure  this  state  unwillingly,  and  rarely  .consent 
to  submit  to  it  any  length  of  time.  Still  it  is  sometimes  of  great  impor- 
tance therapeutically  to  prolong  the  state  of  syncope.  It  is  easy  to  see  to 
what  the  physician  should  turn.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of 
the  immediate  sedatives,  for  only  bleeding  and  cold  can  be  compared  with  it ; 
but  bleeding  causes  a  loss  which  can  not  be  repaired  for  a  long  time,  while 
the  derangement  caused  by  emetics  affects  the  nervous  actions  only,  and 
leaves  the  system  with  all  its  power  of  reaction.  But  if  by  continuing  to 
use  the  remedy  we  sustain  the  sedative  influence,  the  patient  will  then  be  in 
the  situation  of  a  person  who  has  suffered  large  losses  of  blood,  but  who  can 
repair  them  at  once,  since  reaction  and  harmony  will  return  when  the  phy- 
sician pleases.  Emetics  are  then  powerful  antiphlogistics,  and  with  great 
advantage  take  the  place  of  blood-letting. 

Now,  among  inflammatory  diseases,  and  they  are  many,  there  are  some 
for  which  a  single  rapid  bleeding  suffices ;  not  that  the  disease  is  removed, 
but  possible  accidents  are  avoided ;  others  on  the  contrary  require  repeated 
bleedings.  In  the  first  case  the  affection  is  superficial,  and  the  slight  seda- 
tion produced  by  an  luetic  suffices  to  remove  these  accidents.  This  we  see 
in  children  with  acute  catarrhs,  and  with  a  multitude  of  other  affections 
which  have  only  a  very  limited  duration.  When  the  disease,  without  en- 
dangering life,  is  still  of  very  long  duration,  as  hooping  conglrfiur  example, 
emetics  repeated  alQiost  every  day  produce  a  sedation  which  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  undesirable  extension  of  inflammatory  complications.  But  when 
the  inflammation  is  so  severe  that  large  losses  of  blood  are  necessary  to  com- 
bat it,  and  the  disease  is  such  that  violent  reactions  come  on  rapidly,  emetics 
are  not  of  such  primary  importance,  and  should  then,  as  in  pneumonia  for 
example,  be  used  in  a  certain  manner  according  to  the  method  of  Riviere, 
or  according  to  that  which  we  shall  afterwards  give  when  we  study  the  use 
of  contra-stimulants.  * 

The  peculiarity  of  emetics  used  as  antiphlogistics  is  not  to  impoverish  the 
system,  and  to  cause  a  merely  temporary  debility,  while  blood-letting  pro- 
duces a  state  of  debility  which  lasts  a  much  longer  time ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  with  children  who  generally  bear  loss  of  blood  very  poorly,  with 
young  women  who  frequently  experience  grave  alterations  in  their  health 
after  bleeding,  emetics  should  always  be  preferred,  unless  there  is  some 
marked  contra-indication. 

Observe  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  an  emetic  produces  a  more 
powerful  antiphlogistic  effect  than  small  bleedings,  for  these  impoverish  the 
system,  but  only  increase  the  activity  of  absorption  without  producing  syn- 
cope, and  consequently  without  direct  sedation ;  emetics  have  almost  always 
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the  sedfliive  effect  which  we  have  above  analyzed.  Then  in  a  muititiide  ol 
affections  in  whieh  we  cannot  use  copious  venesection  ao  emetic  should  be 
preferred. 

We  said  just  now,  in  comparing  moderate  bleeding  with  emetics,  tiiat  die 
former  acted  only  by  impoverishing  the  system  to  a  slight  degree,  but  thai 
it  was  contrariwise  with  emetics.  It  is  well  to  observe,  however,  that  emet* 
ics  have  also  a  decidedly  depurative  influence,  in  part  by  congesting  the  ab- 
dominal vessels,  and  in  part  by  increasing  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem** 
branes  and  the  glands.  They  divert  a  quantity  of  blood  proportioned  to  Ifas 
4ibundance  of  the  secretions,  and  consequently  act  in  a  manner  analagous  to^ 
if  not  identical  with  blood-letting. 

Perhaps  this  way  of  considering  emetics  as  suocedanea  of  blood-letting 
will  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  pathologists ;  it  therefore  appears 
to  us  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  intimate  mechanism  of  their  action.  From 
the  moment  that  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  weakened  and  the  blood  h 
forced  in  smaller  quantity  into  the  vessels,  the  inflamed  or  simply  congesteil 
tissues  receive  much  less  blood ;  and  if  this  state  of  demi-synoope  which  ac- 
companies vomiting  is  prolonged,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  inflammation  are  wanting,  and  it  must  yield.  Bat 
there  is  still  another  powerful  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  inflammactkai 
namely,  the  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  whieh  would  of  itself  sufliee 
:to  extingubh,  or  at  least  to  moderate  decidedly  a  phlegmasia.  If  now  we 
add  to  these  two  causes  the  concentrative  flow  to  the  gastric  viscera,  we  shall 
•see  three  most  powerful  elements  of  cure  united  against  the  inflammation.* 
luimely,  a  dMinished  supply  ef  blood  in  the  inflamed  part,  direct  sedation  of 
sensibility  and  contractility,  derivative  revulsion. 

The  ancients,  who  exaggerated  the  importance  of  crises,  and  who  ex* 
plained  too  many  cures  by  them,  thought  that  emetics  acted  prindpally  by 
causing  a  diaphoresis,  which  in  this  case  they  considered  as  critical.  Bui 
fiotioe  that  the  sweat  which  accompanies  vomiting  has  none  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  critical  sweat  so  admirably  described  by  Hippocrates ;  sudor 
ille  optimus  qui  die  critico  febrem  exsolvit,  utilis  autem  qui  levat  Mains 
vero  frigidus ;  aut  qui  solum  circli  coUum  et  caput  exsudat ;  (Coac  572,) 
aiid  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  those  bad  sweats,  as  is  evident  from  the 
-second  part  of  the  passage  just  cited;  and  if  we  recall  the  cold  fits  which 
^alternate  with  the  sweats  during  vomiting,  and  remember  at  the  same  time 
the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates — a  sudore  horror  non  bonum  ;  ( Aph.  4,  sec.  7,) 
we  shall  l^e  convinced  that  the  sweats  which  accompany  the  act  of  vomiting, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  of  that  class  which  true  hippocratists  would  consider  as 
bad,  whilst  the  true  critical  sweats  are  always  produced  by  a  febrile  move- 
ment, during  which  the  coction  is  completed ;  they  are  warm,  general  and 
lasting.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  vomiting  may  not  establish  crit- 
ical sweats ;  in  fact  it  frequently  happens,  that  when  the  fever  of  coction  has 
lasted  long  enough,  and  the  crisis  was  retarded  or  stopped  by  a  complication 
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which  the  emetic  removed,  that  the  crisisi  usually  the  sudorific,  immediately 
follows  the  r^nedy*  But  most  frequently  this  crisis,  whatever  it  may  be, 
develops  itself  after  the  reaction  which  ordinarily  follows  the  syncopal  or 
lipothymic  period  of  vomiting.  This  reaction  almost  always  comes  on  when 
liie  emetic  has  not  been  administered  in  such  pathological  states  that  nothing 
can  arouse  the  vital  functions. 

This  power  which  emetics  possess  of  producing  reaction  is  very  frequently 
useful  in  therapeutics.  Thus  these  emetics  are  two-edged  weapons,  produc- 
ing sedation  and  reaction.  At  first  sight  there  is  an  appearance  of  incoa- 
sisteney  in  this  union,  for  it  seems  as  if  we  wish  to  invent  facts  to  suit  our 
theoretical  explanations,  while  on  the  contrary  the  theory  is  made  to  suit  the 
facts*  If  we  take  for  example  the  sedative  par  excellence^  cold,  we  see  a 
general  reaction  succeed  to  the  sedative,  caused  by  the  impression  of  cold. 
So  after  the  lipothymia  which  precedes  and  accompanies  vomiting,  a  kind  of 
general  fever  is  established  which  varies  in  its  form  and  duration  according 
to  the  mode  of  administering  the  emetic. 

If  the  emetic  produces  a  state  of  syncope  which  is  very  marked  for  some 
moments,  but  nevertheless  passes  away  promptly,  reaction  is  quick,  strong^ 
and  takes  the  form  of.  a  slight  attack  of  inflammatory  fever ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  state  of  lipothymia  lasts  several  hours,  or  one,  tw%  three  days,  as 
happens  when  we  give  tartar-emetic  or  ipecacuanha  in  divided  doses,  the 
fever  of  reaction  is  not  developed ;  it  appears  as  if  the  elasticity  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  were  diioinished,  and,  in  a  word,  its  excitability  destroyed.  From 
this  it  follows  that  emetics  are  to  be  administered  in  one  m9de  or  another, 
according  as  the  indication  which  we  wish  to  fill  is  sedative  or  excitant.  Ta 
take  an  example  in  the  same  disease,  measles,  we  may  give  tartar-emetic  or 
ipecacuanha,  if  the  eruption  has  not  come  out  well,  to  produce  a  sudorific 
fever,  and  consequently  a  fluxional  movement  to  the  skin ;  and  emetics  are 
also  indicated  in  those  infiammatory  complications  which  it  is  so  common  to 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  affecting  the  thoracic  organs.  I9  the 
firet  case,  we  give  a  single  dose  which  at  once  causes  two  or  three  vomitings  ^ 
in  the  second,  emetics  are  given  for  several  days  in  divided  doses,  with  the 
design  of  diminishing  the  inflammatory  fever  and  moderating  the  pulmonary 
phlegmasia. 

The  efibrt  of  vomiting  without  doubt  has  its  dangers,  but  it  is  also  some- 
times useful.  Among  the  dangers,  these  may  be  enumerated,  which  are 
common  to  all  violent  efibrts ; — ^hemia,  ruptures  and  hsemorrhages ;  but  these 
accidents  may  be  in  part  avoided  if  we  take  care  not  to  allow  the  patient  to 
vomit  with  an  empty  stomach ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  make  him  drink  large 
quantities  of  warm  fluids,  so  that  the  muscular  forces  may  spend  their  action 
upon  the  stomach.  But  although  as  a  general  thing  we  should  regard  con- 
tinued vomiting  with  violent  efibrts  as  undesirable,  yet  in  some  cases  these 
efibrUkire  useful ;  for  example,  when  some  poisonous  substance  has  been 
swallowed,  or  a  foreign  body  has  become  arrested  in  the  oesophagus,  or  when< 
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the  false  membranes  of  croup  almost  entirely  close  Uie  larynx.  In  these 
cases  we  hope  to  empty  the  stomach  entirely,  and  to  cause  the  ejection  of  the 
foreign  body  or  the  false  membrane. 

Thus  far  we  have,  so  to  speak,  only  glanced  at  the  medical  history  of 
emetics,  but  these  therapeutic  agents  occupied  till  the  end  of  the  last  oenta- 
ry,  and  especially  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  so  important 
a  place  in  medicine,  that  it  is  well  to  endeavor  to  appreciate  those  conditioiis 
in  which  their  efficacy  has  been  almost  unanimously  allowed  by  physicians. 
They  were  given  to  throw  off  the  saburra,  the  bile,  and  the  peccant  hamors 
which  filled  the  stomach,  and  were  the  cause  of  diseases  more  or  less  severe. 
Now  in  this  theory  there  is  something  very  attractive.  The  saburra,  the 
bile,  the  humors  were  seen ; — ^the  emetic  produced  an  evacuation,  and  the 
cure  followed.  Truly  we  can  comprehend  how  for  so  many  centuries  the 
humoral  doctrines  and  the  evacuant  treatment  ruled  in  medicine.  But  now 
that  pathological  anatomy  has  made  great  progress,  and  physiology  is  more 
advanced,  it  is  easy  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  to  certain  phe- 
nomena than  could  be  done  at  a  period  when  the  medical  sciences  were  leas 
perfect 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by  sciburra  f  They  formerly  understood 
by  this  word  the  clammy  and  fetid  coat  which  covers  the  tongue  ia  certain 
diseases,  and  especially  a  viscous  and  pultaceous  secretion  which  lines  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  small  intes- 
tines. This  vicious  secretion  is  generally  accompanied  by  pallor  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  on  autopsy  we  find  the  internal  tunic  of 
the  stomach  without  unnatural  redness,  and  but  a  little  less  consistent  than 
it  should  be. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  unnatural  secretion  ?  Is  it  inflammation  ?  Broos- 
sais  replies  in  the  affirmative,  and  demonstrates  it  by  arguments  which  ap- 
pear to  us  in  the  general  very  satisfactory.  He  lays  down  a  prindple  that 
aU  vices  of  secretion  depend  upon  an  irritation  of  the  organ  charged  ¥rith 
the  function  of  secretion,  and  that  the  greatest  increase  and  change  in  the 
qualities  of  the  secretions  are  phenomena  of  irritation.  It  is  very  evident 
that  membranes  secrete  more*abundantly  and  differently  from  natural,  when 
they  are  iri^itated  and  inflamed ;  that  the  persistance  of  the  inflammation 
causes  the  persistance  of  the  secretion,  and  that  the  vicious  secretion  disap- 
pears with  the  irritation  which  produced  it  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  phlegmasise,  the  swelling,  pain,  redness  and  beat  of  the  tis- 
sues do  not  allow  one  to  overlook  the  irritation ;  but  when  the  disease  has 
lasted  a  long  time,  the  vascularity  gradually  diminishes,  the  swelling  and  the 
pain  disappear,  and  the  flux  remains.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  under 
these  circumstances  we  must  not  attribute  the  remaining  flux  to  the  contiDQ- 
ance  of  the  inflammation,  of -which  the  principal  phenomena  only  have  dis- 
appeared. # 

(  To  he  concluded,) 


THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  MEDICINE : 

Being  Extracts  from  ay%  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  Medical  Class  of 
Dartmouth  College.  Delivered  August  7,  1851, ^Edward  E.  Phelps, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  Path- 
ohgiecd  Anatomy. 


Gentlemen  will  perceive  that  I  have  chosen  to  introduce  a  somewhat  un- 
usual term,  riz.ythe  Natural  History  of  disease ; — one  not  new  by  any  means, 
but,  as  I  think,  not  sufficiently  used. 

My  reasons  for  this  are  that  the  profession  at  large,  authors  as  well  as 
readers,  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  morbid  phenomena  are  as 
truly  natural  phenomena  as  are  any  of  those  connected  with  the  changes 
which  continually  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  neglect  of  this  truth  leads  us  to  look  upon  disease  as  something 
unnatural,  as  something  marvellous ;  and  to  feel  that  in  combating  its  pro- 
gress, we  must  do  something  that  by  some  mysterious  agency  will  counteract 
its  tendencies.  This  is  the  root  and  source  of  all  empiricism  and  quackery, 
which  IS  a  search  for  something  which  shall,  in  some  hidden  or  incompre- 
hensible way,  check  or  remove  disease.  This  is  always  favored  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  community,  which  ignorance  is  the  fertile  soil  for  a  very  un- 
natural faith  in  supernatural  agencies.  Very  great  care,  then,  should  be  taken 
to  give  natumfits  true  position  in  medicine.  Allow  me,  then,  to  occupy  your 
time  this  morning  with  some  extended  remarks  upon  the  relation  of  the  nat- 
ural to  the  supernatural,  hoping  in  this  way  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very 
important  point. 

Perhaps  we  may  cover  these  remarks  with  a  single  idea,  or  rather  a  single 
general  principle,  which  may  be  thus  expressed  :  Whatever  is  mysterious, 
or  partakes  in  the  least  of  the  supernatural,  forms  no  part  of  scientific  med- 
icine. 

Doubtless,  to  many  of  you,  this  proposition, may  seem  trite,  or  it  may  seem 
devoid  of  any  importance.  However  this  maybe,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
although  you  may  forget  it  for  years,  it  will  again  spring  fohh  with  fresh- 
ness as  you  pass  the  down  grade  of  life.  With  the  first  silver  hairs  of  ex- 
perience it  will  awake,  and  every  year  will  show  you  that  the  greatest  im- 
pediment to  the  progress  of  our  art  is  now,  and  ever  has  been  the  astonish- 
ing credulity  of  mankind  in  every  thing  to  which  mysticism  lends  its  false  il- 
lumination. The  glare  of  mysticism  is  far  too  often  mistaken  for  the  light 
of  scienceT  Indeed,  we  need  not  go  far  to  find  some  on^  who  will  boldly 
assert  that  there  is  mystery  in  evety  thing,  and  that  science  Is  as  full  of  mys- 
tery as  anything  else.  • 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural,  too,  is  and  always  has  been  very  extensive ; 

indeed,  we  might  almost  say  universal ;  and  yet,  nothing  can  be  more  at  va- 
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riance  with  medical  science,  which  is  founded  upon  nature  alone,  and  in  no 
one  point  does  it  transcend  nature  and  became  supernatural. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  these  two  ideas,  which  a^r  all  are  radically  the 
game — the  idea  of  mysticism,  and  the  idea  of  the  supernatural.  The  mys- 
tic looks  around  upon  nature,  and  sees  (as  who  does  not  ?)  many  things  thai 
be  does  not  understand.  He  sees  the  countless  stars  revolving  in  unchang- 
ing splendor  from  age  to  age.  History,  with  all  its  searchings  into  the  past, 
does  not  hint  at  any  change  in  them.  He  doubts  not  they  have  existed 
longer  than  any  one  can  tell.  When  were  they  made  ?  He  cannot  tell ;  a 
mystery  hangs  around  the  epoch  of  their  births 

Revelation  speaks  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  they  were  some  of  the  first 
results  of  creative  wisdom ;  but  this  does  not  solve  the  mystery.  It  is 
still  mysterious,  and  he  sees  not  the  evidence  of  infinite  power — his  mind 
rests  solely  upon  the  mystery.  Look  now  at  revelation,  examine  it  care- 
fully, and  say,  does  the  plain  story  of  the  world's  creation  seem  written  to 
convince  us  that  creation  is  a  mystery  to  man ;  or,  does  it  not  appear 
designed  to  fill  us  with  the  grand  idea  that  all  this  world  of  beauty  and  or- 
der sprang  into  existence  because  of  tlie  almighty  fiat  ?  Let  there  be  light, 
and  light  was.  Is  it,  I  ask,  the  language  of  revelation,  that  God  is  a  God 
of  mystery — or  is  it  that  He  is  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  ? 

But  let  us  descend  from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  to  the  earth  upon  which 
we  move,  and  look  for  a  moment  at  the  surface  of  the  globe,  with  its  diver- 
sity of  land  and  water.  See  the  heaving  ocean  with  its  everlasting  flux  and 
reflux ;  stand  upon  its  shore,  and  see  the  swelling  tide  rising  o|br  to  fall  again, 
and  falling,  only  to  rise.  Talk  with  the  mystic  here.  He  knows  the  tide 
will  ebb  and  flow ;  he  knows,  too,  that  we  can  tell  from  the  position  of  the 
moon  at  what  hours  the  ebb  and  flow  will  occur ;  he  knows  that  the  moon 
controls  this  vast  phenomenon ;  perhaps  he  even  believes  that  she  does  it  by 
attraction,  from  her  bulk  and  proximity.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  is  stiU  a 
mystery.  You  cannot  make  him  call  it  anything  else.  Reason  with  him 
and  he  challenges  you  to  explain  how  one  body  attracts  another  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bulk  and  distance.  You  may  recite  the  law  of  gravitating  bodies 
and  show  how,  fix)m  that  law,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  tidal  wave 
will  sweep  Around  the  earth,  and  still  you  do  not  answer  him ;  you  do  not 
tell  why  bodies  should  attract  each  other ;  you  have  not  told  him  yet  what 
gravitation  is.  He  says  you  have  told  him  what  effects  it  will  produce  in 
one  given  case,  but  you  have  not  told  him  why  it  does  thus.  It  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. 

We  have  instanced  this  particular  case  with  still  anotlier  view  than  merely 
to  illustrate  the  natureof  mysticism,  and  digress  an  instant  to  give  that  view. 
The  moon,  that  great  mystery  to  the  m;^tic,  from  the  very  fact  that  she  can 
produce  the  tides,  becomes,  in  the  mind  of  the  mystic,  the  agent  in  countless 
phenomena  over  which  she  has  really^no  control.  The  weath^,  the  crops, 
the  preservation  of  meats*  the  growth  of  animals,  the  passions  of  men,  their 
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tliseases,  and  even  the  destinies  and  fortunes  of  our  race,  are  all  placed  by  the 
mystic  under  the  dominion  of  this  beautiful  planet.  And  this  simply  because 
the  why  of  the  tides  is  mysterious,  and  all  these  phenomena  are  also  mysteri- 
ous, and  by  parity  of  reasoning  would  be  likely  to  come  from  the  same  source. 

But  I  must  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  character  of  mysticism,  which 
may  be  drawn  from  animated  existence.  The  mystic  stands  and  surveys  the 
wondrous  assemblage  of  living  things  that  swarm  upon  earth's  face.  TBb 
huge  elephant  and  whale,  the  tiny  insect,  the  vast  diversity  of  form^  in  birds 
and  fishes,  with  all  the  hideous  array  of  reptiles,  and  the  gorgeous  display  ot 
vegetable  creation.  How  does  all  this  strike  hi^?  He  is  filled  with  won- 
der. "  How  mysterious,"  he  says.  "  For  what  could  all  these  be  made  ?" 
This  is  the  first  and  this  the  last  idea  that  fills  his  mind.  But  if  his  fancy 
at  any  time  suggests  an  idea  of  their  use,  or  the  relation  of  animated  bodies 
to  each  other  that  h  mysterious,  he  is  ready  to  subscribe  to  its  positive  ac- 
curacy. If  we  analyze  the  idea  which  at  all  times  pervades  the  mind  of  the 
mystic,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a  full  conviction  that  man  cannot  pass  beyond 
the  limit  of  simple  observation  of  nature.  He  does  not  believe  that  we  can 
read  understandingly  the  volume  of  nature  unfolded  before  us  ;  we  can  only 
gaze  upon  it  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Here,  then,  is  a  positive  bar  to 
all  progress  in  science.  The  mystic  rejects  all  laws  of  nature  because  he 
cannot  understand  why  the  laws  exist  in  one  form  rather  than  another. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  idea; — the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  which 
we  have  said  was  radically  the  same  as  that  of  mysticism.  In  the  super- 
natural we  have  to  suppose  powers  that  surpass  nature.  As  we  here  tread 
oa  slippery  ground,  let  us  occupy  a  moment  in  getting  a  good  foo^old,  that 
we  may  not  fall,  as  many  have,  into  a  refined  materialism,  which  is  little  if 
any  better  than  the  grossest  infidelity.  We  do  not  understand  by  nature  De- 
ity himself.  Far  otherwise.  Nature  is  the  result  of  the  divine  mind  opera- 
ting upon  matter,  and  producing  all  bodies,  both  organic  and  inorganic.  But 
for  the  special  action  of  Deity  in  creation,  chaos  would  still  have  existed. 
Nature,  then,  being  a  result,  must  always  be  inferior  to  the  agent  which  lias 
caused  the  result.  On  the  other  hand,  brute  matter  could  never  alone  have 
resulted  in  the  order  and  harmony  of  nature,  nor  could  nature  exist  without 
the  material  stratum.  A  vivifying  influence  must  pervade  rt,  and  bring  it 
into  harmonious  activity.  Matter  alone,  with  all  its  inherent  endowments, 
could  never  have  become  nature,  until  a  higlier  power  had  acted  upon  it,  ami 
united  it  all  in  one  vast  whole. 

Nature,  then,  is  brute  matter,  brouglit  into  a  fixed  mode  of  action,  by  an 
Almighty  Power.  These  three  elements,  different  from  each  other  in  char- 
acter, unite  and  form  the  glorious  triad  which  is  the  grand  archetype  of  all 
the  minor  details  of  the  material  world.     We  may  state  these  elements  thus  • 

1st.  An  Almighty  Power,  purely  spiritual. 

2d.  Brute  matter,  purely  material. 

3d.  A  condition  of  matters,  determined  solely  by  almighty  power. 
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It  will  be  seen  of  the  two  first  that  they  are  the  opposite  of  each  other; 
the  one  being  infinitely  active,  the  other  supremely  {nosive.  Of  the  tlnrd 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  see  in  nature  only  one  condition  of  matter. 
What  other  conditions  are  possible  we  cannot  say ;  undoubtedly  there  are 
others.  This  we  would  infer  from  the  fact,  that  as  the  divine  energy  is  not 
exhausted,  and  perhaps  we  may  safely  say  is  not  even  diniinished  by  the 
poduction  of  nature,  so  matter  may  suffer  other  modes  of  action,  and  new 
forms  entirely  different  from  any  thing  beheld  by  man  may  exist.  Such  nuy 
be  the  spiritual  body  which  will  result  from  our  resurrection,  and  which  will 
be  our  unchanging  garb  in  eternity. 

We  must  also  notice  that  natiire,  which  it  has  been  said  was  a  result,  is 
fixed  and  unchanging.  Not  the  fixedness  that  presents  the  same  ph«aom- 
ena  at  all  times,  for  we  know  that  phenomena  are  always  changing.  Dsj 
follows  night,  the  storm  alternates  with  an  unclouded  sky,  summer  passes  into 
autumn,  and  that  gives  place  to  winter,  only  to  be  relieved  in  its  turn  bj 
spring.  The  earthquake,  the  tornado,  pestilence  and  famine,  observe  no  pe 
riods  that  we  can  compute.  But  in  all  this  change,  nature  still  is  unchange- 
able. Her  ever  varying  phenomena  are  the  result  of  laws  absolutely  fixed. 
Look  at  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  butterfiy's  wing.  See  the  countless 
scales,  so  brilliantly  dyed,  here  of  one  color,  and  there  of  another,  vying  with 
each  other  in  beauty.  Observe  the  order  in  which  these  scales  are  arranged 
to  produce  the  splendid  mosaic  pattern.  You  cannot  count  them,  they  ve 
so  minute ;  and  yet,  from  the  commencement  of  time  to  this  ^^t^^  <lfl7i 
through  all  the  innumerable  individuals  of  all  the  countless  generations  which 
have  annually  succeeded  each  other,  these  minute  scales  bear  the  same  hoe, 
and  are  arranged  in  the  same  order.  The  butterfly  that  roamed  freely 
through  Eden's  groves  wears  identically  the  same  livery  as  the  one  that  floats 
in  the  air  before  us  to-day.  Is  not  this  fixedness  ?  Ye  that  would  know 
what  a  law  of  nature  is  study  this  fact,  and  feel  that  a  law  that  can  operate 
thus  through  all  ages,  without  even  the  most  minute  change,  is  indeed  a  stem 
law,  and  such  are  all  the  laws  which  originate  from  the  divine  source  o^  o'* 
ture. 

Draw,  then,  this  important  distinction,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
changeable  in  the  times  and  places  of  their  occurrence ;  but  the  laws  by  which 
these  phenomena  are  produced  remain  unchangeably  the  same  from  age  to  age« 
Nature,  then,  in  her  laws,  is  fixed  and  unchanging. 

If  nature,  then,  is  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  what  can  sur- 
pass or  transcend  it,  and  become  supernatural  ?  Can  any  thing  in  nature  be 
supernatural  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  upon  the  vieM^ 
we  take  of  man  in  his  relation  to  nature.  If  any  being  that  inhabits  earth 
has  superadded  powers  it  is  man ;  and  unless  he  has  powers  superadded  to 
nature,  no  one  has  them. 

We  may  recognize  in  man,  most  if  not  all  the  material  conditions  that  w« 
find  in  other  living  bodies,  and  he  like  them  lives  under  the  dominion,  fo*^ 
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the  most  pai*t,  of  the  same  natural  laws  which  hold  such  absolute  sway  over 
them.  Yet,  oyer  and  above  all  this,  man  has  a  capacity  of  existence  beyond 
the  grave.  Physical  death,  which  is  the  terminas  of  existence  in  the  ani- 
mal, is  but  the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  man's  enjoyment  or  suffering.  The 
destiny  which,  as  a  moral  being  he  has  wrought  out  in  time,  commences  in  a 
state  of  unchangeableness  as  soon  as  the  laws  of  nature  have  dissolved  the 
connection  of  soul  and  body.  The  material  stratum,  which  in  man  exhibits 
natural  phenomena,  rests  upon  a  substratum  which  survives  life,  and  is  super- 
natural. One  being  alone  in  nature,  then,  possesses  supernatural  powers, 
and  that  is  man.  Let  us  not,  however,  give  the  proposition  too  free  an  appli- 
cation. The  supernatural  powers  which  we  attribute  to  man  have  no  natu- 
ral bearings.  They  give  him  no  ability  to  withstand  the  laws  of  nature ; 
they  only  give  him  the  means  of  determining  for  himself  the  circum- 
stances of  his  future  destiny.  They  do  not  increase  his  natural,  but  his 
moral  powers.  This  distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  I  repeat,  that 
man  alone,  of  all  living  bodies  upon  the  earth,  has  supernatural  powers ;  yet 
these  supernatural  powers  can  only  show  themselves  in  moral  manifestations 
that  influence  his  final  destiny. 

Having  now  explained  what  we  mean  by  nature,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
what  is  meant  by  supernatural ; — ^which  in  general  terms  we  would  say,  is 
anything  that  is  beyond  nature,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
This  is  the  true  definition  ;  it  is  indeed  the  only  definition  which  can  be  ad- 
mitted in.  philosophy,  and  if  all  mankind  were  possessed  of  philosophy,  no 
errors  would  arise  from  their  faith  in  the  supernatural. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  that  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  our  profes- 
sion ;  it  is  those  who  believe  that  disease  is  entirely  supernatural ;  that  it 
has  an  existence  of  itself ;  that  existing  at  one  moment  in  space,  it  lighta 
in  the  next  upon  some  poor  mortal,  and  straightway  the  man  hath  colic,  or 
fever,  or  rheumatism,  or  cholera,  or  some  other  grievous  ailment.  Anon  the 
physician  comes  and  introduces  some  wonderful  drug  and  drives  off  the  dis- 
ease in  the  same  way  as  you  would  smoke  a  woodchuck  out  of  his  hole  in 
the  earth.  The  whole  system  of  medicine,  in  their  view,  is  a  contest  between 
supernatural  and  natural  agencies.  The  question  is  to  find  some  natural 
agent,  some  gum,  or  salt,  or  resin,  or  something  else,  which  is  noxious  to  the 
supernatural  agency  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  body.  Indeed,  this 
faith  in  the  supernatural  goes  still  farther,  and  endues  even  natural  bodies 
with  a  supernatural  mode  of  action.  It  attributes  to  medicinal  substances 
a  mode  of  action  not  depending  solely  upon  their  elementary  composition, 
and  not  resulting  from  natural  changes  which  those  substances  undergo  when 
brought  into  contact  with  living  bodies,  but  a  mode  of  action  similar  to  the 
agency  of  evil  or  good  spirits — a  species  of  volition  in  the  natural  bodies 
that  are  used  as  remedies.     Colchicum  cures  rheumatism  by  virtue  of  cef- 
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tain  ipcotnpehensible  powers,  or  rather,  because  it  wills  not  to  have  rheuma- 
tism reside  in  the  same  body  with  it  This,  although  {t  may  seem  to  be  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  unnatural,  or  supernatural  faith  in  regard  to  disease 
and  medicine,  is  by  no  means  untrue.  I  have  only  stripped  it  of  ambiguity, 
and  reduced  it  to  simple  terms. 

I  will  give  one  instance  which  will  be  conclusive  to  every  mind  that  has 
received  even  the  faintest  philosophical  view  of  medicine.  It  is  the  healing 
of  wounds.  Take  a  simple  incised  wound  which  has  been  lefl  unclosed  by 
art^  see  the  changes  that  take  place.  Blood  issues  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
coagulates  and  stops  flowing.  In  a  few  hours  this  clot  is  detached  by  the 
little  granulations  that  spring  up  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  ;  these 
are  tender  and  extremely  delicate,  and  are  immediately  protected  by  a  pu- 
rulent formation  which  is  in  reality  a  natural  dressing.  The  granulations 
increase,  and  at  length  fill  the  cavity  of  the  wound ;  the  purulent  matter  now 
<[ries  into  a  scab,  and  when  this  falls  we  find  the  skin  sound. 

Now  all  these  changes  occur  without  the  intervfention  of  art  There  are 
inherent  powers  in  all  living  bodies,  which  enable  lost  parts  to  be  restored  br 
means  that  are  naturally  provided.  A  regular  series  of  changes  tak^  place. 
one  step  following  the  other  in  a  fixed  order,  unchangeably  the  same. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  community  suppose  that  a  wound  requires  some 
healing  salve  to  be  applied  to  heal  it,  and  will  not  be  content  until  some  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  that  purpose.  And  how  many  recipes  have 
been  contrived  to  heal  wounds,  when  after  all  nature  herself  heals  wounds ; 
and  did  she  not,  all  the  united  wisdom  of  earth  could  never  do  even  the 
slightest  thing  towards  it. 

Art  may  do  much  to  assist  nature ;  it  may  approximate  the  edges  of  a 
wound  so  that  the  cavity  may  be  much  less,  and  where  the  position  of  things 
is  so  favorable  that  the  wounded  surfaces  may  be  brought  in  contact,  a  much 
shorter  process  will  be  adopted  by  nature.  Every  one  Irns  noticed  that 
wounds  upon  animals  heal  well  although  no  unguents  are  applied,  and  ^^e 
may  instance  a  still  stronger  case  in  the  healing  of  wounds  in  plants. 

To  my  own  mind  nothing  can  more  beautifully  illustrate  the  healing  pow- 
ders of  nature,  than  the  closing  of  a  wound  by  granulation  ;  and  I  never  see 
A  cicatrix  without  feeling  how  perfectly  useless  would  be  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, if  the  physician  was  not  aided  by  the  sovereign  power  of  nature. 
«         «         *         «'•         m         •         •         •         •         •'• 

There  is  perhaps  great  misapprehension  even  amongst  the  learned,  on  the 
subject  of  natural  laws.  They  are  looked  upon  with  too  little  faith,  and 
hence  in  all  their  learnings  of  nature  they  remain  very  ignorant.  They 
suppose  oftentimes  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  to  be  searched  for,  and 
when  found  will  explain  every  thing,  so  that  no  more  questions  can  be  asked 
about  it.  They  see  the  heart  contract,  and  ask  what  makes  it  contract.  Wc 
say  that  the  contractions  arise  from  an  inherent  excitability  which  respond? 
to  the  action  of  various  stimulants,  most  of  which  we  can  enumeralp ;  bni 
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this  is  no  answer  to  them.  What  is  excitability,  is  ihe  next  question.  We 
answer  that  it  is  the  property  which  living  bodies  have  of  responding  to  the 
impressions  of  excitants.  This  they  will  say  is  no  answer,  nor  would  they 
deem  themselves  answered  until  you  had  told  them  how  it  was  caused,  just 
as  plainly  as  how  the  shell  rises  in  the  air  from  the  mortar,  upon  the  firing 
of  the  powder.  This  they  fully  understand ;  it  is  very  intelligible  to  them 
tliat  a  ball  should  be  propelled  with  very  great  velocity  from  a  cannon  by 
the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder. 

But  now  in  turn  interrogate  those  same  persons  as  to  the  phenomenon  which 
is  so  very  easily  understood.  Ask  them  what  makes  the  ball  rush  forth  when 
the  powder  is  set  on  fire.  One  will  say,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  powder  to 
make  balls  go  with  great  velocity  ;  another  will  reply,  that  it  is  the  powder 
burning ;  another,  that  it  is  the  powder  expanding  by  heat;  while  a  fourth, 
more  intelligent  than  the  others,  may  say  that  powder  when  ignited  develops 
gases  that  occupy  a  great  deal  more  room  than  the  ^chamber  of  the  gun,  and 
hence  rush  from  their  confinement  with  great  velocity,  carrying  the  ball  be- 
fore them.  Surely  this  last  is  a  good  answer,  but  what  if  we  ask  why 
powder  when  ignited  should  develop  gas,  when  sand  under  the  same  circum- 
stances would  not.  It  perhaps  would  be  answered,  that  it  is  an  inherent  property 
of  powder  to  change  from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state,  upon  the  applicaticm 
of  heat ;  an  answer  precisely  the  same  as  the  physiologist  gave  on  the  sub- 
ject of  excitability.  In  one  case  the  person  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  cause 
which  was  merely  one  of  the  series  of  changes  that  took  place,  and  that  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  a  familiar  thing,  and  because  it  was  familiar,  it  seemed 
perfectly  comprehensible,  when  in  reality  he  knew  as  little  of  itiis  of  any 
thing  else. 

We  see  a  good  illustration  of  this  same  deception  in  medicine.  We  are 
iXi^kad  what  ails  the«person  who  is  sick,  and  we  may  give  for  an  answer,  a 
Ktaleuieiit  of  the  patrhological  condition,  and  yet  we  shall  not  satisfy  the  in- 
quirer, the  persons  oftentimes  telling  us  that  they  know  now  just  as  well  as 
they  did  before.  But  if  we  had  told  them  it  was  fever,  they  would  have  felt 
that  they  understood  the  whole  matter, although  they  could  not  have  answered 
a  single  question  as  to  what  fever  is.  You  will  see  then  that  really  the  causes 
that  are  assigned  as  sufficient  to  produce  natural  phenomena,  by  the  class  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  as  often  as  any  way,  satisfactory  only  be- 
cause of  their  being  familiar  events  which  they  think  they  understand. 

Flaving  now  to  some  extent  illustrated  the  terms  mysticism  and  supernatu- 
ral, and  shown  their  true  relation  to  nature, — ^let  us  return  to  our  proposition, 
that  whatever  is  mysterious,  or  partakes  in  the  least  of  the  supernatural, 
forms  no  part  of  scientific  medicine.  Nothing  in  nature  is  mysterious — noth- 
ing in  nature  is.&upernatural,  with  the  one  exception  made.  Medicine  is 
founded  entirely  upon  nature.  It  is,  or  should  be,  a  study  of  nature  as  she 
shows  herself  in  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  both  in  a  healthy  and  in  an 
unhealthy  state.     The  method  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  all  the 
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Other  departmenta  of  natural  scieDce.  We  must  observe  accurately  the  phe- 
nomena. We  must  carefully  note  all  the  changes  that  occur,  and  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  exact  order  in  which  those  changes  follow.  The  ooncor- 
^  rent  circumstances  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  us  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  series  of  changes,  must  all  be  noted.  After  a  time,  when  ob- 
servations have  been  sufficiently  extended,  we  may  deduce  a  law  more 
or  less  general,  which  law  will  never  tell  how  phenomena  were  produced, 
in  any  other  way  than  to  give  the  order  of  events,  and  the  attending  and 
necessary  concomitant  circumstances.  From  this  accumulation  of  phe- 
nomena and  laws,  we  shall  eventually  learn  what  circumstances  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  the  phenomena,  and  then  be  able  to  predict 
what  events  will  occur  when  certain  appearances  are  noticed.  £nY>- 
neous  views  of  nature  lead  inevitably  to  wrong  methods  of  studj,  and 
if  medicine  be  truly  a  branch  of  natural  science,  it  becomes  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  physician  should  have  right  views  of  nature. 

Top  often,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  Mysticism  and  an  erroDeoos 
belief  in  the  supernatural  prevail  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  lead  us  to  stodj 
our  science  by  a  very  false  method. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  give  this  matter  doe  c» 
sideration,  and  now  while  your  habits  of  thought  are  not  fully  formed,  brifig 
them  into  the  right  shape.  An  intelligent  faith  in  natjire  must  be  joor 
guide.  Study  nature  in  all  her  varied  forms.  Nature  alone  is  the  true  ex- 
pounder of  nature.  She  alone  explains  herself.  Place  but  facts  in  natoni 
history  side  by  side,  and  reason  will  quickly  make  one  tell  what  the  other 
means.  I  would  ask  any  one  of  you  who  supposes  that  natural  histoiyis  onij 
a  collateral  or  accessory  branch  of  medicine,  or  what  is  worse  still,  supposes  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  physician,  to  disabuse  himself  at  once  of  soch  an 
idea.  I  say  again  as  I  have  often  said  from  this  place^  if  there  is  one  of  jou 
who  sees  nothing  in  natural  history  but  a  catalogue  of  names,  and  an  unmeaoiog 
collection  of  fanciful  terms,  suiting  only  those  who  are  moon-stricken  with  the 
love  of  collecting  and  arranging  plants,  or  minerals,  or  bugs,  or  other  objects 
of  natural  histor}', — ^I  say,  if  there  are  any  such  here,  let  him  turn  away— 
he  has  mistaken  his  calling — he  can  never  become  a  physician  whose  vhok 
office  and  mission  is,  to  study  and  interpret  nature. 

If,  too,  there  is  in  those  before  me  one  in  whom  the  mischievous  root 
of  mysticism  lies  buried,  let  me  advise  him  to  dig  it  up ;  he  can  never 
see  the  beauty  of  nature,  nor  can  he  ever  hear  the  everlasting  ^oog  oi 
truth  that  comes  up  from  every  living  and  inanimate  body  that  Almighty 
Wisdom  has  made.  Little  thanks  does  humanity  owe  to  the  mystic  who 
with  an  unhallowed  hand  has  taken  upon  himself  to  cheat  nature,  wd 
who  thinks  by  his  art  and  cunning  to  overreach  those  laws  that  he  never  e*'^" 
for  a  moment  understood.  And  lastly,  if  there  sits  under  the  sound  of  ©7 
voice  any  one  who  supposes  that  nature  in  her  majestic  humility  and  sim- 
plicity is  not  equal  to  the  task  assigned  her  by  the  Almighty,  but  needs  ln« 
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assistance  of  man,  to  carry  forward  successfully  her  operations,  let  me  en- 
treat him'  to  stop  in  his  sacriligeous  attempt  to  teach  nature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  here  who,  with  reverential  yet  child- 
like docility,  are  willing  to  open  the  book  of  nature,  and  read  therein  the 
plain  story  of  chaos  reduced  to  order,— of  vegetable  forms  with  powers  su- 
peradded to  unorganized  matter,-— of  animals  towering  in  extended  grada- 
tion above  planets,  and  with  still  higher  powers  superadded  to  those  of  veg- 
etable creation, — of  phenomena  ever  varying  in  the  time  and  place  of  their 
production,  yet  always  the  result  of  unchangeable  laws, — and  lastly,  who  is 
willing  to  see  in  all  this  the  true  relations  of  man  to  nature,  and  nature  to 
Deity,  let  him  come  with  us  and  observe  nature,  and  seek  from  such  teach- 
ings to  assist  her  in  the  relief  of  disease. 


PARONYCHIA  : 

Being  a  Paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,     By 
E.  Lowe,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Society, 

Gentlemen  :  Having  done  me  the  honor  to  request  that  I  would  pre- 
pare and  read  to  the  Society,  an  essay  on  some  medical  subject  at  its'  pres- 
ent annual  meeting,  I  feign  would  comply  in  a  manner  that  would  meet  the 
expectation  indicated  in  your  resolution.  But  professional  ancl  other  busi- 
ness demands  upon  my  time,  deferred  the  preparation  of  a  paper  for  the  oc- 
casion, to  the  last  moment,  until  too  late  to  discharge,  in  a  befitting  manner 
my  obligation  to  you,  or  to  do  justice  to  myself.  Under  the  stress  of  exist- 
ing circumstances  I  sought,  with  little  success,  to  find  something  worthy  of 
communication  in  my  practice  and  experience  during  the  past  year.  For, 
in  the  several  important  diseases  for  which  satisfactory  remedies  may  yet  be 
found,  I  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  have  nothing  new  to  offer.  I  must, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  merely  submitting  some  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  a  very  painful  and  destructive,  though  not  generally  con- 
sidered important  disease.  Not  destructive  of  life  but  of  portions  of  the 
physical  system ;  despoiling  it  of  its  utility  and  beauty.  And  I  am  mistak- 
en in  the  piirposes  of  our  Association,  if  an  apology  is  necessary  for  sub- 
mitting any  practical  fact,  though  simple  it  may  be,  anatomically,  pathologi- 
cally, and  therapeutically  considered. 

Whitlow,  paronychia,  or  paronchyia,  names  given  by  authors  to  the  lesion 
alluded  to,  is  in  fact  an  important  disease,  considering  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence,  and  the  excruciating  pain  with  which  it  is  attended ;  terminating, 
as  it  often  does,  in  unsightly  mutilation  of  a  finger  or  hand,  upon  whose  in- 
tegrity may  depend  an  important  avocation.  So  often,  indeed,  does  it  occur, 
I  may  assert  with  confidence,  that  every  one  present  can  in  a  moment  call 
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to  mind  maoj  acquaintaQces  with  disabled  and  deformed  fingers,  the  reralr 
of  the  ravages  of  this  formidable  disease. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  paronychia  described  in  the  books,  the  nitnto  of 
silver  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  variety  is  well  known  by  the  common  term,  ^'  ran  loand,**  m> 
called  because  it  makes  the  circuit  of  the  nail  in  its  entire  attachment,  form* 
ing  a  vesicle  at  its  root,  and  aflter  tedious  and  painful  inflammation,  throm 
i%  off,  leaving  the  finger  for  a  long  time  tender,  unprotected,  and  unfit  for  me. 

The  second  variety  occurs  in  the  cellular  structure  onder  the  cutis,  in  tlw 
extremity  of  the  finger ;  the  pain  is  much  more  violent  than  is  usual  in  is* 
fiammation  so  limited,  but  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  affiscted  pirtr 
except  the  tendon  becomes  involved. 

A  third  variety  is  distinguishable  by  being  much  more  painful  thao  the 
last,  attended  with  but  little  swelling  in  the  afiected  finger,  but  a  vast  deal  in 
the  hand,  particularly  about  the  wrist,  and  over  the  fore-arm,  and  the  pais 
extends  even  as  far  as  the  shoulder.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  flactn- 
ation  is  not  perceptil^le  in  the  afiected  finger,  but  the  undulation  in  maaj 
cases  may  be  distinctly  discovered  in  the  hand,  at  the  wrist,  or  even  some- 
where in  the  forearm ;  and  this  species  is  located  in  the  tendons  and  tki 
sheaths,  is  attended  in  many  cases  with  severe  irritative  fever,  emaciatioo, 
loss  of  power  to  move  the  fingers  and  hand,  and  by  the  unprofessioDsl  ii 
called  "  catarrh." . 

The  fourth  variety  consists  of  original  inflammation  of  the  periofiteoOi 
characterized  mainly  by  most  violent  pain,  limited  to  the  afiected  part,  ani^ 
tended  with  external  swelling,  and  terminating  in  suppuration  and  caries  of 
the  svbjaeent  bone. 

Befoire  suppuration  commences,  one  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
any  of  the  varieties  of  the  disease  will,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  arrest  it  io 
tiie  course  of  a  few  hours  at  most ;  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  which  sup- 
puration has  begun,  if  the  collection  of  matter  is  small,  the  application  n 
this  remedy  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  will 
prevent  its  further  progress ;  the  absorbents  will  soon  take  up  the  deposited 
natter,  and  the  poultice  and  knife,  with  protracted  suffering  be  entirely  obvi- 
ated. 

The  affected  part  is  simply  to  be  well  moistened  with  water,  and  then 
mbbed  with  the  solid  nitrate,  until  well  coated. 

A  professional  friend  knew  of  the  application  for  the  cure  of  the  first  va- 
riety, on  the  finger  of  a  lady  in  the  city  of  New- York.  "The  same  lady  had 
a  similar  attack  of  another  finger  since  she  came  to  Burlington.  In  both 
eases  relief  was  prompt,  and  the  cure  complete. 

I  had  myself  lost  a  nail  from  "  run  round,*'  after  considerable  sofienn^ 
and  disabiliiy  for  some  weeks,  and  having  an  attack  last  fall  of  the  same  kind, 
I  should  have  suffered  as  at  first,  and  with  a  like  terminatien,  but  for  toe 
happy  effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  with  one  application  relievea  tw 
pain  in  less  than  three  hours,  and  saved  the  nail. 
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Bodnej  Arnold,  a  farmer  near  Burlington,  had  an  attack  of  perioatitis  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger,  which  with  one  application  of  the 
same  remedy,  was  entirely  relieved  in  six  hours. 

A.  D.  Green,  Esq.,  a  notary  public,  in  working  the  lever  of  a  seal  press, 
brought  on  deep  seated  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  first  bone  of  the  right  thumb, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  write.  This  was  a  well  marked'  case  of  ^^  ca- 
tarrh,'* and  was  cured  in  the  course  of  a  week  by  three  applications  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Had  the  affected  part  been  nearer  the  surface,  one  pen- 
cilling would  doubtless  have  been  sufficient 

Mr.  Weightman,  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  had  an  attack  of  the  same 
kind,  the  same  part,  from  an  injury  inflicted  in  the  same  way ;  and  under 
the  ordinary  treatment  it  spread  to  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  hand 
and  wrist,  and  after  months  of  extreme  suffering,  and  repeated  incisions,  six 
in  all,  the  inflammation  subsided  leaving  debility  and  immobility  from  which 
recovery  is  not  yet  complete.  The  contrast  in  these  two  cases,  so  exactly 
alike  in  everything,  is  most  fair  and  illustrative. 

A.  J.  Leffingwell,  Messenger  of  the  Senate  at  the  late  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly, /suffered  greatly  with  pain  and  some  swelling  in  the  ball  of  the 
right  fore  finger,  rendering  it  useless.  Suppuration,  it  was  believed,  had 
commenced,  and  the  inflammation  was  much  aggravated  by  his  attempting 
to  open  it  He  was  now  advised  to  pencil  it  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
he  did,  and  in  two  days  he  was  able  to  use  the  finger  nimbly  in  writing  anc 
folding  papers. 

Elbridge  G.  Leffler  had  a  whitlow  in  August*  last,  for  which  I  made  ar 
incision. quite  to  the  bone,  and  it  got  well  without  exfoliation,  as  some  com 
pensation  for  a  painful  operation.  In  February  last  the  same  disease  oc- 
curred in  another  finger,  and  he  called  to  have  a  like  operation  performed. 
But  instead,  I  applied  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  two  hours  he  was  almost 
free  from  pain,  and  on  the  next  day  he  said  he  felt  nothing  unusual,  except 
a  sensation  as  if  he  had  been  wearing  a  bandage  or  thimble. 

Cases  to  prove  the  efficacy  and  reliability  of  this  remedy  might  be  multi- 
plied. But  in  a  disease  so  serious  and  painful  that  amputation  has  been 
sought  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  relief,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  so  safe 
and  easy  of  application,  will  doubtless  be  tried  before  poultices  «Dd  cutting 
shall  be  resorted  to. —  Western  Medico-  CfhirurgicaU  Journal. 
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REMARKS  ON  FLUID  EXTRACTS  OF  CINCHONA. 

BY  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  JR. 

Whatever  maj  be  said  in  favor  of  the  particular  medicinal  qualities  of 
quinia  and  its  salts,  and  whether  or  not  it  really  embodies  all  the  carativ« 
power  of  the  cinchona  barks,  it  remains  to  bfe  true,  that  in  many  cases,  a 
large  number  of  physicians  appeal  to  bark  in  substance,  or  in  some  galeni- 
cal form,  representing  its  soluble  matter.  The  tinctures,  the  decoction,  and 
infusion,  and  the  several  solid  extracts,  are  called  into  service,  but  the  for- 
mer are  too  dilute  and  inefficient  in  ordinary  doses,  while  the  latter  require 
to  be  administered  in  pilular  ft)rm,  which  is  not  always  desirable.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  a  desideratum  to  possess  a  preparation,  having  the  conveni- 
ences peculiar  to  the  fluid  state,  with  such  concentration  as  to  render  the  bulk 
of  the  dose  but  moderate. 

Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  some  years  since,  proposed  a  preparation  (See 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  49,  Am.  Jour.  Pharm.)  which  he  called  Syrup  of  Bark,  bat 
which  required  too  much  trouble  and  nicety  pf  manipulation,  to  be  generaUj 
adopted.  He  first  exhausted  eight  ounces  of  calisaya  with  alcohol  and  watec^ 
evaporated  the  tincture  and  decoction  separately,  each  to  eight  fluid  ounces 
mixed  thesd,  then  added  315.81  grs.  of  dinoxalate  of  quinia,  boiled  a  few 
minutes,  and  lastly  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  21  ounces  of  sugar,  and  foar 
ounces  of  gum  arabic,  so  that  the  whole  should  measure  when  complete,  32 
fluid  ounces. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  class  '49-50,  in  his  Inaugural  Essay,  proposed  "  a  fluid  extract 
of  cinchona,''  made  by  exliausting  eight  ounces  of  yellow  bark  with  water 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  by  the  process  of  displacement,  observing  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  four  fluid  drachms,  which  is  mixed  with 
as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  exhaust  the  bark,  viz.,  about  four  pint& 
The  acidulated  infusion  is  then  evaporated  to  nine  fluid  ounces,  and  while 
yet  hot,  fourteen  ounces  of  white  sugar  is  dissolved  in  it,  so  that  when  fin- 
ished, the  whole  shall  measure  a  pint.  Each  fluid  drachm  or  teaspoonful  of 
the  syrupy  solution,  represents  half  a  drachm  of  bark,  or  about  one  grain  of 
quinia.  This  preparation  is  reddish  brown,  and  transparent  when  hot^  but 
by  cooling,  deposits  cinchonic  red,  and  becomes  turbid.  All  the  alkaloids 
are  in  solution,  however,  and  by  sufiering  the  fluid  extract  to  stand  until  the 
cinchonic  red  is  deposited,  it  may  be  decanted  perfectly  transparent.  It  is 
exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  pharmaceutist  of  this  city,  lias  made 
a  fluid  extract  of  calisaya  bark,  which  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  either  of  the 
foregoing,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  the  alkaloids  in  an«unaltered  condition, 
and  yet  fully  exhausts  the  bark.     The  following  is  his  process : — 

Take  eight  ounces  (Troy)  of  calisaya  bark  in  a  uniform  coarse  powder, 
moisten  it  with  diluted  alcohol,  and  after  standing  twelve  hours,  pack  the 
moist  bark  properly  in  a  percolator,  and  pour  diluted  alcohol  on  it  gradually 
until  four  pints  of  tincture  have  passed,  or  until  its  bitterness  is  exhausted. 
Evaporate  the  tincture  in  a  water  bath  (or  a  still)  to  nine  fluid  ounces,  then 
add  fourteen  ounces  (Troy)  of  sugar,  continue  the  heat  until  it  is  dissolved 
and  strain  whilst  hot,  if  necessary. 

This  preparation,  like  the  preceding,  is  transparent,  and  dark  reddish  brown 
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colored  whilst  hot,  but  on  cooling  it  becomes  turbid  to  a  greater  degree,  ow- 
ing to  the  separation  of  the  cincho-tannates  of  the  bark  alkalies.  For  the 
reason  that  a  part.of  these  are  in  an  insoluble  form,  this  fluid  extract  is  less 
bitter  and  disagreeable  than  that  made  with  acidulated  water.  It  has  the 
same  theoretiod  strength,  a  teaspoonful  being  an  ordinary  dose,  and  it  af- 
fords a  very  eligible  means  to  the  physician,  of  prescribing  bark  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  other  agents,  without  the  delay  necessary  to  make  an 
infusion. 

Dr,  John  F.  Meigs,  who  has  used  the  fluid  extract  made  by  Mr.  Taylor's 
formula,  speaks  favorably  of  its  advantages. — Am.  Joum,  of  Pkarm. 


RESULTS   OF    SURGICAL    OPERATIONS  IN  MALIGNANT 

DISEASES. 

To  the  Medical  Profeteion  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  <*  Results  of  Sur- 
gical Operations  in  Malignant  Diseases,"  respectfully  solicits  contributions  to 
the  subject,  founded  upon  personal  observation.  To  place  the  subject  in  as 
tangible  a  form  as  possible,  he  begs  leave  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  difference  between  cancerous  and  cancroid  diseases,  or  those  affec- 
tions which  are  truly  malignant,  and  those  which  are  only  partially  so.  In 
the  former  category  are  comprised  scirrhus,  encephaloid,  and  melanosis ;  in 
the  latter,  certain  maladies  of  the  skin  and  mucous  tissued,  as  lupus,  chelold, 
eiloid,  and  cancer  of  the  lip. 

1£.  The  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  as  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cdkilar 
tissue  ;  the  eye,  ears,  nose,  face,  lips,  tongue,  salivary  glands,  jaws  and  gums ; 
tite  lymphatic  ganglions  of  the  neck,  axilla,  groin  and  other  regions ;  the 
mammary  gland,  uterus,  ovary,  vulva  and  vagina,  penis  and  testis,  the  anus 
and  rectum,  and  finally,  the  extremities. 

3.  The  age,  sex,  temperament,  residence  and  occupation  of  the  patient 

4.  The  cause  of  the  disease,  its  progress,  and  the  state  of  the  part  and  of 
the  system  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

5.  Mode  of  operation ;  whether  by  the  knife,  caustic,  or  ligature. 

6.  Time  of  death,  or  relapse,  after  operation.  # 

7.  Examination  of  the  morbid  product;  how  conducted — whether  by  the 
unassisted  eye  alone,  or  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  tests. 

Tiie  undersigned  hopes  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  confided  to  him, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  above  referred  to,  will  be  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  his  professional  brethren  to  induce  them  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  subject  is  one  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  cannot  fail,  if  properly  treated,  to  elicit  matter  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  It  is  very  necessary  that  all  communications  upon  the  sub- 
ject should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  by  the  first  of  January, 
1852. 

Medical  journals,  and  newspapers  friendly  to  the  interests  of  medical  sci- 
ence, will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  undersigned  by  inserting  thtf  above  notice. 

S.  D.  GROSS,  M.  D. 
University  of  Louisvilfe,  June  29,  I85J. 
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The  Journal.  This  number  commences  the  second  volume  of  tin 
Journal.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  slightly  changed  its  extenuJ,  bot 
have  made  no  alteration  of  its  arrangement  and  general  appearance.  We 
do  not  feel  afraid  to  compare  its  typographical  execution  with  any  other  aa* 
ilar  publication,  and  therefore  have  made  no  change  in  it. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  urge  upon  our  friends  the  desirableness  of  elfiirt 
in  behalf  of  the  Journal.  Being  the  organ  of  no  school  or  society,  itte 
no  partizan  friends,  but  it  also  has  no  partizan  enemies.  It  is  devoted  to  tk 
good  of  the  profession,  and  that  is  sought  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  peconiuy 
loss,  or  of  incurring  the  most  bitter  hostility.  It  gives  us  much  pleasures 
acknowledge  the  promptness  with  which  subscribers  bsive  forwarded  ties 
pay,  and  it  gives  us  much  more  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  kind  wordi  iq 
which  we  have  been  encouraged.  With  this  encouragement  we  shall  go* 
and  endeavor  to  improve.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  tanghiu 
many  valuable  lessons,  which  we  hope  are  not  lost  upon  us.  We  prop«e 
to  give  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  matter  from  various  foreign  autlNni 
and  although  we  shall  not  boast  that  ^^  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  FnoA 
language  gives  us  great  advantages  in  this  respect,"  we  trust  it  may  be  dow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  acceptable  and  profitable  to  our  readers.  We  desire 
especially  to  receive  communications  from  professional  brethren,  for  m  do 
other  way  can  we  give  a  true  view  of  practice,  or  attain  the  greatest  usenu* 
ness.  As  a  farther  inducement  to  writers  to  make  such  communications^  ve 
will  send  an  extra  number  for  each  whole  page  of  accepted  matter. 

We  know  that  very  many  gentlemen  say  they  have  not  time  to  write.  M 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  New- York  professor  to  the  effect  that  when  asked  i»« 
it  was  that  so  much  more  was  published  by  the  profession  in  Philadelpn* 
than  in  his  city,  he  replied,  "  Oh !  they  write  and  we  work/*  The  fect« 
otherwise.  No  portion  of  the  profession  warh  harder  than  our  brethren  in 
Philadelphia,  arid  that  city  has  become  the  medical  metropolis,  from  the  fart 
that  they  will  write  too.  If  we  would  raise  the  standing  of  the  profession  a 
our  own  State,  we  must  write  as  well  as  work.  This  is  evidently  to  be  ow* 
not  by  an  editor,  but  by  the  subscribers  one  and  all.  Shall  we  not  receit* 
more  communications  this  year  ? 

Our  publisher  urges  us  in  justice  to  his  interests  to  insert  some  extracts 
from  letters  i|jhich  we  have  received  concerning  our  enterprise,  and  thoogn 
our  own*feelings  urge  us  to  be  silent,  we  append  a  few  from  those  (Of>^  ^' 
-cently  received  out  of  regard  to  him.    A  friend  in  Maine  writes : 
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*<  I  have  received  your  valuable  journal  for  the  year  past  witli  much  in- 
terest, and  as  an  evidence  that  I  am  pleased  with  it  T  forward  the  pay." 
He  accompanies  it  with  the  equally  gratifying  promise  of  communications. 
A  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  Vermont,  says : 

*<  You  will  not  I  hope  take  it  amiss  if  I  say  plainly  what  I  think  of  your 
journal,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  rare  specimen  of  journalizing,  and  vastly  above 
most  others  of  much  larger  size.  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  see  its  welcome 
pages  in  future." 

From  a  prominent  man  in  our  own  State  we  have  received  the  following, 

and  we  are  sure  his  well  known  kindness  of  heart  will  excuse  our  putting  in 

print  what  was  intended  only  for  our  own  eye: 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  by  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  that  you  have 
received  sufficient  encouragement  during  the  past  year  to  induce  you  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  experiment  of  publishing  for  another  year  the  New-Hampshire 

Journal  of  Medicine." 

**#«*#••*•♦ 

^  It  is  such  an  agreeable  and  convenient  mode  of  obtaining  medical  intel- 
ligence, as  to  period,  quantity,  arrangement  and  price ;  comes  once  a  month, 
in  such  quantity  that  die  busiest  can  find  time  to  run  through  its  pages ;  ar- 
ticles brief  and  varied,  to  accommodate  the  reader  by  snatches ;  matters  all 
or  nearly  all  practical,  ready  to  be  applied  at  once  at  the  bedside,  without 
lengthy  digestion,  or  long  and  profound  cogitation ;  and  then  the  price,  cer- 
tainly so  low  that  every  practitioner  who  owns  a  tooth-hook  and  lancet  can, 

assuredly,  afford  to  pay  for  and  read  it'^  . 

»•#••*••#•♦ 

"  Why,  the  Journal  is  just  the  thing  to  improve  us  scientifically,  practically 
and  socially ;  to  make  us  know  each  other  better,  respect  each  other  more, 
practice  more  efficiently,  more  acceptably,  and  to  make  us  more  worthily  and 
ereditably  co-laborers  in  the  extended  field  of  our  truly  humane  and  philan- 
thropic vocation. 

It  addresses  itself  to  our  interests,  sympathies  and  pride  ;  comes  freighted 
monthly  with  a  fourfold  remuneration  for  the  outlay  in  its  procurement;  and 
it  will  be  unnatural  and  blind  indeed  in  us,  if  we  do  not  embrace  it,  and  nur- 
ture it  as  our  most  welcome  foster-child. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  in  the  State  should  make  one  general^ 
simultaneous  rally  in  support  of  the  Journal ;  in  the  first  place,  for  their  own 
individual  benefit ;  in  the  second,  for  the  advancement  of  medical  literature 
and  science  within  our  own  limits ;  and  in  the  third,  for  the  credit  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  State. 

Now  there  is  a  pride  of  self,  a  pride  of  profession,  and  a  pride  of  State  ; 
all  salutary  and  essential  to  individual  development  and  respectability ;  to 
professional  elevation,  and  State  or  aggregated  progress.  And  how  can  all 
of  these  be  so  effectually  subserved  as  by  each  contributing  his  mite  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Journal,  and  wielding  his  pen  a  little,  in  making  interesting, 
instructive  and  useful  its  pages  ?  In  so  doing  he  will  support  a  worthy  cause, 
interest  others,  and  be  himself  instructed ;  he  will  scatter  broadcast  his  own 
practical  intelligence  and  gather  in  that  of  others  in  return  ;  he  will  expand 
his  own  intellect,  and  dilate  his  own  heart  in  the  effort,  and  make  room  for 
the  return  influx  from  the  treasuries  of  his  contemporary  brethren. 

The  profession  in  this  State  should  not  be  a  whit  behind  the  profession  in 
any  other  State ;  and  if  its  members  wish  to  stand  side  by  side  in  attain- 
ment and  distinction  with  their  professional  brethren  abroad,  they  must  avail 
themselves  of  every  meana  that  will  contribute  to  such  elevation." 
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The  State  Society  and  "  Shakebs'  Sarsaparilla."  In  our  repcm 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Society  last  month,  the  discussion  upon  Dr. 
Fernald's  resolution  was  given  somewhat  at  length.  This  was  done  in  order 
that  the  profession  and  the  community  might  understand  the  posittoQ  occi* 
pied  by  ^e  Society  and  its  members.  It  will  be  seen  by  that  report  tk 
though  quite  a  number  of  members  defined  their  position,  no  one  attempted 
to  defend  recommendations  given  to  this  compound.  There  were  some  pre*' 
ent  who  kept  silence,  when  in  justice  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  iSodet;. 
they  should  have  spoken. 

The  position  of  the  Society,  and  therefore  of  the  majority  of  the  prdes- 
sion  in  this  State,  is  that  of  entire  hostility  to  all  compounds  of  medidoes 
sent  out  for  popular  use.  Not  that  some  of  these  compounds  may  not,iizider 
a  possible  combination  of  circumstances  be  useful,  but  as  long  as  thej  m 
sent  out  to  be  used  for  all  diseases,  iCbd  to  be  administered  by  any  person,  to 
encourage  them  is  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  This  position  is  ooost* 
tent  and  tenable,  and  we  congratulate  the  profession  in  the  State  that  it  lias 
been  taken. 

Having  done  all  that  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fire  from  the  rear,tk 
medical  profession  of  New-Hampshire  is  in  a  position  to  oppose  the  greft 
evil  of  empiricism  with  some  prospect  of  success.     It  is  not  improper,  iw* 
ever,  that  we  should  call  upon  the  profession  in  oth^r  States  to  assist.  IFe 
claim  that  we  are  not  behind,  but  in  advance  of  at  least  a  portion  of  oarfl^ 
ter  States  in  this  matter.     Certainly  it  would  not  have  occupied  a  haifiuar 
of  the  New-Hampshire  Society  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  expel  a  ineobo 
who  had  become  ahomcBopathist,  while  at  the  recent  session  of  theMassviift- 
setts  Society,  gentlemen  present  inform  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the  tine 
was  taken  up  by  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  then  no  conclusion  vu 
arrived  at.     Moreover,  in  the  very  same  pamphlet  which  contains  the  re- 
commendations of  the  "  Shakers'  Sarsaparilla"  over  the  names  of  Ne»* 
Hampshire  physicians,  are  the  recommendations  given  by  eminent  men  a 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  references  being  also  given  to  such  men  as  tk 
Warrens,  Hayward,  Jefiries  and  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  Boston. 

While  writing  we  find,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  New- York  Med- 
ical Gazette,  of  August  15th,  that  Dr.  Fernald's  resolution  is  quoted  andtbe 
following  remark  appended.  "  Professors  Crosby  and  Peaslee,  and  other 
members  present,  confessed  their  faults  in  this  regard,  and  promised  to  sin  no 
more."  This  sentence  conveys  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  both  of  the 
gentlemen  named.  Professor  Crosby  was  reported  as  saying  that  "  some  « 
the  recommendations  were  given  years  ago  when  he  was  a  young  man,  m 
before  much  was  said  or  thought  about  such  things,  and  none  of  them  had 
he  intended  should  be  made  public ;"  and  Professor  Peaslee  not  onlj  stated 
that  he  received  the  most  positive  assurances  that  nothing  he  should  saj 
should  be. published,  but  that  he  never  gave  the  certificate  published  overhii 
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name.  ^'  It  had  been  changed  so  as  to  make,  in  his  opinion,  an  essential  al- 
teration in  it."  If  any  gentlemen  were  to  be  named  in  such  a  connection 
the  tokole  truth  should  have  been  spoken. 

But  at  any  rate,  such  a  sentence  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the 
*'  New-Yprk  Medical  Gazette  and  Journal  of  Health,"  a  periodical  which 
possesses  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  only  medical  journal  which 
inserts  a  quack  advertisement,  and  whose  editor  defended  it  when  his  atten- 
tion was  respectfully  called  to  it  some  time  ago  by  the  "  Western  Lancet." 
With  the  most  profound  respect  for  Dr.  Reese,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
advise  him  to  confess  his  fault,  and  to  promise  to  sin  no  more. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  It  appears 
from  a  circular  issued  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  publication  of 
this  Association,  that  some  effort  is  necessary  to  supply  the  amount  required 
for  printing  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Society's  proceedings.  This  is  to  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  usual  reports,  &c.,  the  prize  essay,  which  is  spoken 
of  by  all  who  know,  as  being  a  very  valuable  paper,  and  which  from  its  plates 
adds  very  much  to  the  expense  of  the  volume.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  committee  of  publication  call  upon  the  profession  to  furnish  these  funds, 
and  propose  that  it  should  be  done  by  purchasing  the  firet  three  volumes  ;  for 
in  this  way  more  than  sufficient  can  be  raised.  As  these  volumes  are  and 
must  continue  to  be  valuable,  we  urge  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  elevation  of  the  profession  to  complete  his  set,  if  he  has  a  part,  or  pur- 
chase the  whole  if  he  has  none.  The  price  of  the  first  three  volumes  separ 
rately,  (in  paper  covers,)  is  31.50 ;  the  complete  set  of  three  volumes,  S4.00, 
in  paper,  and  $5.00,  in  cloth.  Single  copies  of  volume /o?*r  will  be  S2.00; 
three  being  given  for  $5.00.  These  are  the  prices  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, or  to  members  of  Societies  which  have  been  represented  in  the  As- 
sociation. To  others  the  price  is  a  trifle  greater.  Members  of  the  State 
Society  will  remember  that  by  a  vote  passed  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  Sec- 
retary is  instructed  to  obtain  copies  for  all  who  send  him  the  money  for  them.. 
He  requests  ua  to  say  that  it  will  give  him  much  pleasure  to  do  so,  and  those 
desiring  copies  should  at  once  let  him  know.  His  address  is  Dr.  E.  K. 
Webster,  Boscawen,  N.  H. 


Important,  if  true,  "W.  F.  •  Smith  recently  stated  in  the  convention 
of  eclectics,  "  that  he  verily  believed  that  electricity,  galvanism  and  mag- 
netism were  separate  and  distinct  fluids,  and  that  the  vital  principle  of  ani- 
mal life  would  be  found  to  consist  in  their  proper  combinations.  These  three 
in  union  would,  he  knew,  if  properly  applied,  cure  any  fever  in  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  promote  adhesive  inflammation,  when  all  other  means  failed ;  prevent 
gangrene  or  mortification  from  taking  place,  or  arrest  them  entirely  when 
developed."     Bah ! 
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New-Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  reports  of  the  Tari- 
ous  ofRcers  of  this  Institution  have  been  Ijing  on  our  table  far  longer  floi 
they  should  have  clone  without  notice.  That  of  the  Superintendent,  Br. 
Andrew  McFarland,  is  very  able,  and  we  have  postponed  our  notice  chieHy 
for  the  reason  tliat  we  desired  to  make  larger  extracts  from  it  than  our  lim- 
iis  would  allow.  We  have  now  only  space  to  make  a  single  extract  upna 
very  important  subject  which  Dr.  M.  discusses ;  we  mean  the  extrondj 
loose  state  of  the  statutes  with  regard  to  the  insane.  We  urge  upon  ererj 
physician  the  earnest  considei^tion  of  the  following  points  as  laid  downii 
this  report,  and  trust  that  every  one  will  lend  all  his  influence  to  remedy  tbe 
existing  defects : 

The  statutory  i*equirements  of  the  case  are,  it  is  conceived,  as  follow: 

1.  To  guard  the  commitment  of  persons  to  the  Asylum  ;  to  provide  fori 
careful  examination  of  every  case,  and  establish  full  proof  that  undonbtd 
insanity  exists;  and  to  require  that  all  persons  holding  the  insane  tfaasiB 
custody  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  such  proof,  gathered  prior  to  commitment 

2.  To  enlarge  the  powers  of  courts  of  probate  and  judicature,  ia  the  coo- 
mitment  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane. 

3.  To  provide  the  most  ready  method  of  inquest,  by  which  the  justice  of 
any  person's  confinement  in  an  asylum  or  hospital  may  be  readily  and  cheapij 
ascertained,  and  his  discharge  effected,  provided  his  confinement  shall  appear 
unwarranted. 

4.  To  annul  responsibility  for  criminal  acts  committed  by  persons  in  a  stale 
of  insanity. 

5.  To  provide  that  any  person  confined  for  crime  shall  have  pnvilegeof 
inquest,  upon  a  statement  and  petition  setting  forth  an  allegation  of  insani^' 

6.  To  provide  for  the  suitable  confinement  of  persons  acquitted  of  crime 
by  reason  of  insanity. 

7.  To  provide  in  a  better  manner  for  the  appointment  and  Femoval  of  the 
guardians  of  insane  persons. 

8.  To  define  the  liabilities  of  the  insane  in  business  transactions,  and  tUr 
responsibilities  in  civil  suits. 

9.  To  define  the  testamentary  ability  of  the  insane. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  added,  that  until  the  finger 
of  legislation  has  legibly  written  these  requirements  in  the  statute-book,  titt 
liberty  of  the  citizen  is  not  fully  secure,  the  charge  of  the  insane  will  be^iwB 
the  same  cause,  a  position  of  more  or  less  danger,  and  the  unconscious  shed' 
der  of  blood  will  be  lefl  to  the  consequences  of  his  morally  guiltless  acts. 


Nashville  Journal  op  Medicine  and  Suegert.  This  is  the  tJ^ 
of  a  new  journal,  the  first  four  numbers  of  which  are  just  received.  In  ^ 
appearance  it  is  commendable,  and  from  its  matter  promises  to  be  nrala^^ 
coadjutor.  It  is  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  every  other  month,  each 
number  containing  64  pages,  at  two  dollars  a  year,  and  is  edited  by  Wl  ^* 
Bowling,  M.  D.     We  add  it  to  our  exchange  list  with  much  pleasure. 
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Registkation  Law.  The  following  is  that  portion  of  the  amended  reg- 
istration law  which  pertains  to  physicians : 

Sec.  2.  Kverj  physician  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  several  births  in  which 
he  shall  assist  professionally,  also  of  the  death  of  all  persons  upon  whom  he 
shall  hereafter  attend  in  their  last  sickness  and  at  the  time  of  such  death ; 
which  record  shall  contain  the  date  of  such  birth,  the  sex  of  the  child,  and 
the  names  and  residence  of  Ae  parents ;  also  the  date  of  such  death,  the 
name,  ap^e  and  residence  of  the  deceased ;  and  shall  annually  hereafter,  in 
the  month  of  April,  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record  of  such  births  to  the  derk 
of  the  town  in  which  the  parents  of  such  child  reside ;  and  also  to  the  derk 
of  the  town  in  which  such  death  occurred  a  copy  of  the  record  of  such  death 
or  deaths ;  ••»•••  and  for  each  birth  or  death  so  rendered,  every  physician 
shall  receive  of  the  clerk  to  whom  such  copy  may  be  furnished,  the  sum  of 
five  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  town  or  city  where  such  clerk  resides. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  such  record  and  return, 
shall  neglect  so  to  do  for  the  space  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  birth, 
marriage  or  death,  he  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  such  ofiencCi  to  be  recov- 
ered in  an  action  of  debt,  one  half  for  the  use  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the 
other  half  for  the  use  of  the  county  in  which  the  defendant  may  reside. 


JefVebsok  Medical  College.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  advertisement  of  this  medical  college.  Gentlemen  intend- 
ing to  pass  the  winter  in  a  city  will  find  the  advantages  ofiered  by  the  Jef- 
ferson school  very  great,  provided  they  intend  to  work.  We  speak  what  we 
do  know  when  we  say  that  students  will  here  find  instructors  capable  and  de- 
sirous to  assist  them  to  the  utmost,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  med- 
icine which  drives  something  of  knowledge  into  the  most  stolid  minds ;  while 
graduates  who  run  away  from  home  for  a  little  rest,  or  to  brighten  up  their 
knowledge,  will  here  be  met  with  the  kindest  courtesy.  Thus  much  we  say, 
not  because  we  are  paid  to  pufi^,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  excellencies 
of  our  alma  mater. 


Novel  Obstetrical  Practice.  A  person  having  a  diploma  from  the 
Boston  Female  Medical  School,  and  practising  in  our  vicinity,  we  are  credi- 
bly informed,  has  performed  the  following  curious  operations.  In  a  case  of 
twins,  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  placenta  was  torn 
away.  Besult— death  to  both  children.  In  a  case  of  protracted  labor,  when 
the  scalp  projected  as  a  tumor  of  some  size,  it  was  opened  by  a  free  incision 
to  the  bone,  the  perineum  of  the  mother  at  the  same  time  being  cut  into. 
Result— death  to  the  child,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  Is  this  the  kind  of  '<  Madam  Boivins"  which  will  be  famished 
to  the  community  by  this  establishment  ? 
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Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker  we  observe  is  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  in  place  of  Dr.  Stedman,  resigned.  Dr.  "W.  is  a 
native  of  New-Hampshire,  and  though  a  young  man  we  do  not  doubt  will 
ably  perform  the  duties  of  his  new  office. 

Prepay  your  postage.  Our  subscribers  will  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  new 
law  the  postage  of  THE  JOURNAL  is  two^ cents  a  number,  but  if  prepaid 
quarterly  it  is  only  one  half  this  sum. 

To  Correspondents.  "B,"  thank  you  for  your  advice.  Had  you 
written  over  your  name,  we  should  have  given  our  reasons.  TTe  had  a  de- 
sign, but  are  ready  to  allow  that  we  may  have  judged  erroneously. 

"  M.  O.  H.,"  your  request  will  be  remembered.  Why  not  send  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  affairs  with  you  ? 

Postscript.  Sept  15.  Again  the  Journal  is  tardy  in  its  time  of  issue. 
There  is,  however,  no  contending  with  the  elements ;  and  our  subscribers  wiD 
excuse  this  tardiness  when  they  learn  that  the  offices  both  of  our  printers  and 
publisher  were  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  25th  ultimo.  Our  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Lyon,  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  stock,  which,  though  severely 
felt,  has  not  daunted  him  from  going  on  with  this  publication.  Messrs.  Mc^ 
Farland  &  Jenks  lost  their  large  and  new  power  press,  as  well  as  all  their 
hand  presses,  together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  many  little  necessaries 
which  go  to  complete  the  armamenta  of  a  printing  office.  New  presses  were 
to  be  bought  and  put  in  proper  order  for  book  work,  and  all  the  minutiae  were 
to  be  supplied,  what  remained  from  the  fire  also  requiring  arrangement.  Not 
without  most  oommendable  diligence  have  all  these  difficulties  been  overcome, 
so  that  we  can  make  our  appearance  when  we  do.  Fortunately,  almost  all 
our  "  copy"  was  saved,  so  that  we  present  in  this  number  nearly  the  same 
matter  that  we  should  have  done  if  no  accident  had  befallen  us.  With  these 
words  of  explanation  we  will  say,  that  no  greater  favor  can  be  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Lyon,  than  for  each  of  our  subscribers  to  send  him  a  new  name,  and 
the  cash  for  both  in  advance. 
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THE  PBEVALENCB  OF  MASTURBATION,  AND  ITS  INFLU- 
ENCE ON  HEALTH. 

For  the  N.  H.  Jonraal  of  Medicine. 

I  bare  long  wished  to  learn  the  results  of  the  observations  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  on  the  sobjects  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
peibaps  I  can  in  no  way  arriTe  at  those  resolts  so  siirelj  as  bj  offering  a  few 
of  the  frnits  of  mj  own  experience  in  that  regard. 

The  fact  that  many  miprincipled  quacks,  in  the  cities  and  elsewhere,  are 
fiittening  upon  the  fears  of  those  who  have  unfortunately  become  victims  to 
the  folly  of  self-pollution,  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  remain  inatten- 
tive or  silent  upon  a  matter  of  this  vast  ynportance ;  and  I  am  at  times  led 
to  fear  that  many  persons  are  at  last  driven  to  apply  for  aid  to  those  who 
style  themselves  ^advertising  physicians,''  only  because  their  medical  advis- 
ers either  have  not  suspected  the  cause  of  the  applicant's  Oiness,  or  through 
false  delicacy  have  neglected  speaking  out  plainly,  and  given  the  cautions 
and  warnings  the  case  demanded. 

That  the  habit  of  self-pollution  is,  unhappily,  very  prevalent,  must  be  ob* 
vious  to  all  who  have  given  the  least  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  indulged  in  without  great  detriment  to  health,  must  be  admitted  by 
all ;  yet  how  aeldom  do  we  find  it  even  alluded  to  by  contributors  to  our  med- 
ical periodicals,  or  is  it  treated  of  in  the  more  formidable  hooh  upon  dis- 
eases and  thehr  causes. 

When  a  lad  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  I  knew  two  boys, 
older  by  some  years  than  myself,  who  were  at  great  puns  in  teaching  the 
practice  to  others,  and  both  of  them,  ere  they  were  twenty  years  of  age, 
died  of  what  their  physicians  styled  the  &Ver  camplatnt ;  and  several  others 
among  my  mates  at  school,  who  had  adopted  the  practice  at  their  suggestion, 
suffered  during  the  time  I  knew  them  from  general  ill  health,  no  doubt  in* 
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daced  by  the  habit  Fiobably  I  should  not  ha76  then  obBerred  then  tA 
had  they  not  been  carefully  presented  to  my  notice  by  my  fiither.  Dnd^ 
my  attendance  at  the  school  I  still  observed  that  of  those  ^who  were  and  to 
suffer  from  too  dose  application  to  their  studies,  many  of  them  at  least  were 
guilty  of  this  vice,  and  I  then  thought  ity  and  not  their  studiouaness,  the  sonne 
of  their  pale  cheeks  and  unsteady  nerves,  as  well  as  of  the  dywpepma  firm 
which  so  many  students  then  suffered. 

While  in  the  office  of  my  preceptor,  several  young  friends  returned  £rb 
their  first  quarterns  attendance  at  a  noted  academy,  with  their  health  so  Id* 
paired  that  their  parents  were  in  doubt  if  it  would  be  proper  for  them  agiii 
to  resume  their  studies,  but  I  gave  to  one  a  copy  of  ^^  Graham's  Lectures » 
Young  Men,"  which  he  and  his  mates  read,  who  then  told  me  that  it  wss  m( 
over-Implication  to  their  books  which  had  injured  them.  They  abandoDd 
this  habit,  which  had  fastened  itself  upon  them  all,  and  with  its  abandontncK 
they  recovered  their  health  and  resumed  their  attendance  at  the  academj. 

I  had  not  long  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  before  I  was  fully  oofr 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  I  had  not  previously  learned  a  moiety  of  the  fes^ 
ful  truth,  as  then  I  could  with  propriety  make  enquiries  and  learn  the  £uti 
that  I  had  before  found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining ;  and  by  my  freedom  a 
explaining  the  cause  to  those  who  were  afflicted  with  derangements  of  flie 
system  thus  produced,!  obtained  the  confidence  and  learned  the  piiTSteltf' 
lory  of  many  who  had  carefully  guarded  their  secret  £rom  the  knowledge  of 
their  nearest  friends. 

By  reading  the  reports  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  convicts  in  priaos, 
and  of  the  insane  in  the  asylums,  I  have  become  more  and  more  confinaei 
in  the  opinion  that  this  habit  is  fearfully  common  and  terribly  destracdT^ts 
tlie  health  of  the  people,  but  more  especially  the  youth  of  our  land,  and  pi^ 
ticularly  those  of  them  who  are  congregated  in  the  schools  and  the  college 

To  avoid  unduly  prolonging  this  paper,  I  shall  not  adduce  all  tiie  evideDtf 
in  support  of  the  opinion  advanced,  or  make  lengthy  extracts  from  tbeR> 
ports  alluded  to  above,  but  confine  myself  to  simply  one  or  two  paragrapbi 
contained  in  the  ^Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  AsylomtJ 
.the  State  of  New-York."    Dr.  Benedict  says : 

^  Masturbation,  as  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  insanity,  deserves  espedali^ 
tention.  Fifiy-five  cases,  admitted  during  the  past  year,  we  aUriinUe  to  wf 
causey  and  we  believe. this  to  be  less  than  the  actual  number!  JAxDjci these 
•cases  had  been  addicted  to  this  horrid  vice  from  their  youth  and  even  child* 
hood,  by  which  their  mental  and  physical  strength  was  insidiously  debilitated^ 
and  insanity  slowly  induced. 

^  In  addition  to  those  fifly-five  whose  inswwty  is  attributed  to  this  cawe, 
five  others  were  admitted  during  the  year,  insane  from  other  causes,  aod 
forty-seven  of  those  remaining  in  the  institution  at  the  dose  of  lastyear? 
were  addicted  to  this  vice,  making  one  hundred  and  seven  masturboto'S  oa 
of  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  cases  I    The  practice  is  often  freely  ooofeue^ 
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and  vigorously  resisted.  One  patient,  in  lus  zeal  to  conquer  the  habit,  sub- 
jected himself  to  severe  torture.  Another  performed  upon  himself  a  pain- 
ful surgical  operation.  In  the  male  sex  the  habit  is  not  difficult  of  detection ; 
in  the  female  it  is  more  successfully  concealed.  The  shy,  timid,  downnsast 
countenance,  combined  with  a  debilitated  physique,  with  relaxed  tissues  and 
varicose  veins,  arouse  our  suspicions*  In  some  females  the  effect  is  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues,  and  gay  and  voluptuous  man- 
ners ;  and  in  others  debility  and  emaciation*'' 

Dr.  Woodward  also  made  frequent  allusion  to  this  vice  in  his  reports,  and 
I  think  puUished  a  little  manual  for  popular  reading,  to  stay  the  plague  in 
its  destructive  progress. 

Dr.  Benedict's  remark  that  .this  habit  is  sometimes  practiced  from  child- 
hood, brings  to  my  mind  that  in  two  instances  I  have  noticed  the  nune  try- 
ing to  produce  excitation  of  the  genitals  in  children  under  three  years  of  age, 
and,  in  repeated  instances,  boys  so  young  as  to  wear  frocks  and  skirts  have 
I  seen  busily  engaged  in  the  same  manner.  In  one  family,  at  one  time,  I 
saw  three  boys,  the  eldest  not  more  than  seven,  all  thus  engaged,  and  when 
I  mentioned  it  to  their  father,  he  said  he  also  had  frequently  observed  them 
thus  employed,  and  he  thought  it  an  indication  of  a  promise  o^  great  tnar^ 
hoodf  and  worthy  of  encouragement ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
common  sense  or  common  intelligence.  Others,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  this  sul^ect,  have  expressed  similar  opinions,  and  were,  apparently 
at  least,  willing  that  the  sexual  desire  should  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
in  their  children  previous  to  adolescence.  And  others  again,  who  understood 
and  regretted  the  evil  influence  of  the  unnatural  passion,  have  said  that  they 
could  do  nothing  to  stay  its  progress,  and  have  be^ed  me  to  enlighten  and 
admonish  their  children. 

To  indicate  how  little  is  known  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  profession,  I  will 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  many  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation : 

In  1845, 1  was  called  to  a  neighboring  town  to  see  Mr.  — — ,  who  had 
been  several  years  out  of  health,  so  much  so  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his 
business  or  perform  any  active  labor,  and  had  then  become  so  far  reduced 
that  neither  his  friends  or  himself  had  any  expectation  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  live  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  the  farthest.  He  was  very  much 
emaciated,  sallow,  stooping  and  tottering  in  his  gait,  and  although  not  over 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  of  sixty.  He  had  been 
under  the  care  of  several  physicians,  two  of  whom  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  professional  attainments.  He  had  been  treated  for  derangement  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  for  dyspepsia,  and  spinal  irritation  and  inflammation,  and 
rheumatism,  as  well  as  sciatica ;  and  was  now  being  medicated  for  consump- 
tion ;  both  the  physician  and  fiunily  supposing  him  sure  to  die  of  a  pulmo- 
nary affection. 

When  I  flrst  saw  the  patient,  he  was  in  his  armed  chair,  and  wore  a  loose 
wrapper  with  no  under-clothing  but  his  shirt,  as  he  told  me  the  friction  of 
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drawers  or  pantaloons  had  frequently  produced  seminal  emissions,  and  he  had 
endeavored  to  avoid  a  repetition  hj  wearing  only  a  loose  dress*  His  nenres 
were  so  easily  excited  that  he  avoided  seeing  or  jneeting  his  nearest  Ineods 
and  neighbors,  and  a  visit  from  a  physician  he  dreaded  beyond  his  power  of 
expressing.  His  own  &mily  passed  into  his  room  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
with  the  noiselessness  of  a  eat,  yet  the  jar  of  the  floor  or  of  the  famitiire 
would  sometimes  canse  almost  intolerable  anguish. 

He  had  lost  all  hope,  and  all  desire  to  live,  and  only  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  undisturbed  to  the  long-wished^for  grave*  In  short,  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  animal  propensity  had 
completely  obtained  the  mastery  over  him. 

I  gradually  and,  with  great  caution  approached  the  subject,  and  after  ancs 
overcoming  his  timidity  and  reserve,  he  gave  me  as  complete  a  bistoiy  «f 
himself  as  his  debilitated  condition  would  allow.  Before  I  left  faim,  I  hai 
succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  a  small  amount  of  hope  and  confidence  thai 
he  might  again  be  restored  to  usefulness  and  happiness. 

I  saw  him  afterwards  three  times,  at  intervals  of  about  a  week  between 
each  visit,  and  then  he  had  so  fair  recovered  that  I  continued  the  treatment 
by  correspondence,  and  'after  the  space  of  about  four  months  I  saw  him  at 
his  work,  so  far  recovered  that  he  could  ride  about  and  see  to  his  fann,  and 
then  nearly  free  from  seminal  weakness. 

Not  long  since,  I  wrote  him  and  I  received  a  letter  in  reply,  a  part  of 
which  I  transcribe,  as  giving  a  concise  history  up  to  the  present  time.  He 
wrote: — 

<*  As  to  the  habit  I  now  know  by  the  name  of  ma^nrbation^  it  was  one  I 
formed  whilst  very  young.  I  can  recollect  it  as  far  back  aes  from  ten  Iv 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  one  I  obtained  by  associating  with  boys  of  my  agt 
and  older ;  those,  too,  of  respectable  parents,  particularly  those  of  oar  be* 
loved  minister,  one  who  is  remembered  with  love  and  respect  wherever  he 
goes.  Little  were  they  aware,  I  think,  of  the  facts  of  the  case  at  the  time* 
or  the  future  bearings  upon  their  family ;  and  little  were  we  boys  aware  of 
the  consequences  or  tendencies  following. 

'  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  farther  for  others,  but  for  myself  I  will  say 
that  the  habit  followed  me  until  I  arrived  neariy  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years,  varying,  however,  somewhat  in  frequency.  I  cannot  now  describe  its 
various  effects  upon  my  system ;  I  was  usually  able  to  be  in  bosineas,  but 
found  I  was  not  able  to  perform  very  hisird  labor,  was  not  aware  of  the 
cause,  thought  sometimes  it  might  not  be  right,  but  thought  after  all  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  it. 

When  I  was  near  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  I  was  married.  I  then  foa»f 
myself  laboring  under  a  morbid  indination,  I  think  as  the  restrlt  of  the  for* 
mer  habit,  the  indulgence  in  which,  and  involuntary  evacuations,  in  process 
of  time  brought  me  where  you  found  me. 

Soon  after  I  was  married  I  made  application  to  a  physician^  was  tM  1 
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had  Ibe  liver  e&mpiaintj  commenced  taking  bine  pill,  bloodroot,  &c.  Then 
I  bad  an  attack  of  the  sciatica  ;  finally,  they  said  I  had  got  the  spinal  com' 
plaint  /^-cupped,  blistered,  dosed  enough  to  have  killed  any  living  being, 
except  man,  till  drcamstances  finally  placed  me  under  your  treatment,  the 
fil^t  which  seemed  to  give  me  any  relief. 

There  is  one  tlung  more  I  wish  to  name,  that  is,  that  I  was  reduced  so 
low  as  to  be  obliged  to  occupy  a  bed  alone,  and  of  course  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse  entirely,  which  I  did  for  nearly  two  years,  and  to  this  I 
attribute,  as  the  great  cause,  my  recovery.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  without  the  change  in  my  medical  treatment,  or  without  appropriate 
medical  treatment,  as  low  as  I  was,  would  ever  have  restored  me ;  neither 
do  I  think  that  all  the  medical  treatment  in  the  world  would  have  restored 
me  without  that.  But  I  do  think  if  I  had  done  that  when  I  first  applied  to 
a  physician,  if  I  had  then  been  advised  to  that,  and  persevered  in  it,  I  should 
have  never  needed  but  very  little  medicine.  There  are  some  more  things  I 
^ould  tell  to  you  if  I  could  see  yon,  but  I  cannot  well  write  them. 

If  what  I  have  written  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  suffering,  it  will  am- 
ply repay  me,  and  afford  me  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  I  have  been  in- 
strumental in  doing  something  to  alleviate  suffering." 

Of  the  above  letter  I  have  omitted  some  portions  of  a  private  nature,  but 
nothing  essential  to  this  matter.  This  writer  has  uttered  the  common  senti- 
ment of  all  who  have  suffered  from  this  pernicious  habit ;—» namely,  a  wish 
that  others  may  be  warned  of  similar  errors. 

Last  year,  in  July,  I  was  called  in  consultation,  to  see  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  for  near  two  weeks  been  con« 
fined  to  his  bed  with  what  his  physidan  styled  a  nervous  typhus  fever.  He 
had  been  bled  and  purged,  as  well  as  salivated  freely,  and  had  taken  several 
emetics,  yet  the  fever  and  the  delirium  continued,  as  well  as  the  pain  and 
heat  in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  in  the  loins,  which  had  been  a  prom- 
inent symptom  from  the  first.  The  patient  was  very  restless  and  irritable, 
and,  what  was  particularly  noticeable,  would  frequently  demand  to  be  left  en- 
tirely alone.  From  the  last  as  well  as  the  former  symptoms  I  was  led  to 
suspect  masturbation  as  the  cause  of  his  illness,  and  was  not  long  in  obtain- 
ing proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  suspidon.  I  then  stated  the  fact,  and 
explained  its  tendency  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  and  engaged  her 
cooperation  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  evil.  However,  in  spite  of  her 
vigilance,  and  that  of  his  father,  he  would  frequently  indulge  his  passions, 
and  it  was  only  by  keeping  some  one  constantly  by  him,  and  watching  him, 
that  he  was  so  far  controlled  as  in  a  degree  to  recover  his  health.  T^is  day 
I  have  seen  him,  and  he  says  he  has  been  unable  to  labor  any  this  summer, 
and  his  present  medical  attendant  warns  him  that  he  is  soon  to  die  of  eon^ 
sumption.  His  suffused  and  downcast  eye,  and  wandering,  embarrassed  ap- 
pearance when  the  condition  of  his  health  is  alluded  to,  points  to  a  source 
far  from  the  lungs  as  the  origin  of  his  present  ill  health. 
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In  December  last  I  was  called  in  the  evening  to  see  a  young  man  df 
about  the  same  age  as  the  former,  who  had  that  daj,  while  in  school,  beeo 
taken  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  that  led  him  to  leave  the  schooUroom  forlik 
home.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  ocdpy 
region,  and  through  the  back  and  loins,  aooompanied  with  great  prostni&Mi 
of  strength.  A  physician  had  been  called  to  him,  who  bled  the  patient  nd 
had  administered  a  cathartic  The  arm  continued  to  ^leed  until  eveniii^ 
when  he  became  comatose,  with  cold  extremities  and  a  slight  frothing  st  tlie 
mouth.  At  this  period,  the  aforementioned  physician  being  absent  frm 
town,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  I  found  him  with  'such  a  ri^d,  spasmodic 
condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  that  I  could  not  cause  him  to  swal- 
low anything,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  injections.  By  using  those  of  i 
stimulating  nature,  and  by  applying  croton  oil  to  th&  rectum,  aided  bj  ex- 
ternal applications,  I  soon  roused  him  so  that  he  drank  freely  of  ginger  tei. 
and  was  soon  bathed  in  a  free  perspiration,  and  his  bowels  were  tboroogUj 
evacuated,  and  ere  morning  he  Mi  quite  comfortable,  when  I  agun  reogoed 
him  to  his  former  physician. 

From  some  motions  of  his  hands  while  he  was  deranged,  as  well  as  from  tk 
seat  of  the  cephalic  pain,  and  an  inspection  of  the  genital  organs,  I  bocaoe 
convinced  that  self-pollution  was  the  cause  of  these  difficulties,  and  imparted 
my  views  to  the  physician  and  to  the  man  in  whose  family  the  yonng  om 
resided.  I  also  learned  that  during  the  previous  summer  he  had  bea  no- 
ticed to  have  a  strange,  shy  and  wild  look,  and  that  he  could  not  be  aiaoed 
to  converse  with  the  female  member^  of  the  family  in  which  he  resiH^ 
would  ever  shun  their  presence.  It  had  required  much  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  commence  attending  the  district  school,  which  he  had  done  afewdi^s 
previous  to  this  illness,  and  since  he  had  attended  the  school  he  had  Ua 
still  more  shy  and  wild  in  his  looks  than  usual,  and  had  demanded  to  sleep 
in  a  room  by  himself.  My  views  were  ridiculed  as  being  totally  uofouoM 
by  the  physician,  who  said  he  would  be  well  afler  a  few  days  if  be  oooid 
subdue  the  fever.  In  four  or  five  days  from  the  morning  on  which  I W 
him,  he  was  in  his  grave ;  and  from  two  of  his  most  intimate  associates! 
learned  facts  that  more  than  confirmed  my  suspicions ;  for  he  bad  told  ii^ 
that  to  sit  in  the  room  with  the  female  scholars  produced  a  degree  of  sexoii 
excitement  beyond  his  control. 

In  April  last  I  was  consulted  by  a  man  in  regard  to  the  health  of  his  soo, 
who  had  been  failing  in  health  for  the  two  past  years,  and  no  ooe  had  ^^ 
a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  derangement  of  his  health,  or  made  prescnptioa^ 
that  had  benefitted  him.  On  seeing  the  young  man,  I  made  a  bottle  ofsjt' 
up,  and  placing  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  "  Graham's  Lecture,"  I  desired  m 
to  call  again  in  a  few  days.  He  did  so,  and  told  me  he  was  th^  foU/  ^ 
fied  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  his  difficulties,  and  would  cooperate  for  tbeir 
removaL  Now  he  is  able  to  do  considerable  work,  and  seems  in  a  fsi*"  ^^ 
of  becoming  a  strong  and  healthy  man.    At  his  second  visit,  he  meDtioB 
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a'fidiool-mate  of  his  who  was  then  confined  to  Ids  bed,  and  had  been  for 
weeks  fw  ttiaUt  rheumoHtm^  as  his  physician  styled  the  disease,  for  which 
he  had  been  Wstered  and  bled  until  his  recovery  appeared  more  than  doubt- 
foL  At  my  request  he  visited  the  young  man,  who  then  declined  b^g  fur- 
ther treated  for  his  rheumatic  complaints,  but  reframed  from  longer  indulg* 
ing  in  self-pollution,  and  soon  the^pain  and  lameness  in  his  hips  disappeared 
and  he  gradually  j-egained  his  health.  I  might  fill  pages  with  reports  of 
similar  cases,  when  the  friends  and  the  medical  attendant  had  apparently  no 
suspicion  of  the  true  cause  of  the  derangement  of  health  when  produced  by 
masturbation,  but  with  the  remark  that  during  the  four  past  years  there  has 
been  no  week  in  which  I  have  not  had  patients  under  treatment  for  this 
habit,  I  wiU  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon]  the  influence  of  this  habit  on  the 
health  of  its  victims,  after  what  has  previously  been  siud,  yet  there  is  one 
point  that  well  deserves  a  little  more  attention. 

The  frequency  of  lumbar  pains  and  of  sciatic  neuralgia,  both  in  the  male  and 
the  female  youth,  have  emphatically  pointed  to  a  common  origin ;  and  that 
origin,  I  knoWf  in  many  instances,  to  have  been  the  indul^nce  of  this  habit ; 
for  as  the  habit  was  discontinued,  the  pain  was  no  longer  felt,  and  when  I 
have  addressed  my  enquiries  to  this  point,  as  I  almost  invariably  do  of  l|ite, 
I  have  been  told  that  a  cramp,  or  a  stitch,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  back  or  in 
the  hip  or  thigh,  not  unfrequently  accompanies  the  act,  and  at  times  the  pain 
thus  produced  has  been  so  severe  as  to  predude  the  tx)ntinuance  of  the  in- 
dulgence for  days. 

Besides  the  local  difficulty  here  noted,  there  are  many  nervous  pains  in- 
duced by  the  same  habit,  and  patients  are  able  to  trace  the  effect  as  an  im- 
mediate result  of  the  act.  The  whole  mental  and  physical  powers  are  se- 
verely taxed  in  the  consummation  of  the  act,  nearly  every  muscle  and  nerve 
being  pat  more  or  less  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem at  its  consummation,  and  the  attendant  fatigue  and  lassitude  both  of 
mind  and  body,  attest  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken  that  the  effort,  the 
labor,  cannot  often  be  repeated  and  endured  with  impunity. 

In  regard  to  trecOment  1  shall  say  but  Httle,  as  it  must  be  apparent  that 
each  individual  case  must  be  managed  according  to  its  own  features  and  pe- 
culiarities. As  tonics  are  indicated  in  most  instances,  as  well  as  nervines,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  Hie  ferri  ferocy anas  in  powder,  both  for  the 
tonic  of  the  metal  and  the  anodyne  properties  of  the  add,  and  on  account 
of  their  happy  combination  I  have  come  to  value  this  preparation  over  all 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  With  this  I  am  accustomed  to  combine  the  Ac- 
puliny  and  if  there  be  any  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder 
or  the  urethra,  (and  this  state  of  the  parts  is  seldom  wanting,)  I  also  add 
cubeba  pmh.  A  powder  composed  of  tiie  above,  with  a  littie  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, if  there  be  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  will  generally  ensure  a  quiet 
night's  rest,  espedally  tf  the  patiwit  is  carefiil  to  take  a  fi^ee  sponging  of  the 
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entire  bodj  and  limbs  witb  cdd  water  previous  to  retiring  to  Us  oiwdi.  Of 
course  I  prohibit  the  use  of  feather  beds,  and  an  enthrej  abiohOe  abstiBntt 
&om  indulgenoe  in  the  habit,  or  in  sexual  intereourse.  This,  with  sodi  mod- 
ifications, and  such  g^seral  treatment  as  the  individual  case  may  demnly 
will  ultimately  insure  a  reoovery,  except  in  those  cases  whers  the  1od^» 
dulgence  has  so  fisur  prestiated  the  energy  and  action  of  the  system,  that  that 

can  be  no  hope. 

C.  H.  CLE AYELAND,  k.  d. 

WiUerbwy,  Vty  Sept.,  185L 
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For  the  New-Hampshire  Jotunal  of  Medicine. 

Mrs.  H.,  pregnant  with  her  second  child  about  fourteen  weeks  after  coq> 
ceptioa,  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  which  oootiiuMi 
more  or  less  for  about  three  weeks,  when  it  suddenly  became  so  profueii 
to  alarm  her  and  her  friends,  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  called  toseekr. 
On  my  arrival  I  foond  she  was  flooding  considerably  with  intermittiog  piia 
xesembUng  those  of  the  incipient  stages  of  labor.  I  resolved  at  od«i» 
check  the  h»morrhage,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  abortion,  which  Iliv 
must  soon  follow  if  the  symptoms  were  not  promptly  met.  The  appnpnit* 
remedies  were  administered,  which  soon  arrested  the  hasmorrhage  asd  x^ 
lieved  the  pains,  and  with  prudent  management  my  patient  experieocedtf 
further  inconvenience,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  return  of  the  ksotf- 
rhage  occasionally  for  a  short  time,  which  entirely  disappeared  as  the  pati0t 
regained  her  health  and  strength.  This  she  continued  to  enjoy  until,  acoori' 
ing  to  her  calculation  she  was  seven  mcmths  and  a  half  advanced  in  the  preg' 
nant  f tate»  ^en,  as  she  was  walking  across  the  room,  without  any  pain  ^ 
viottsly  or  at  the  time,  the  membranes  broke  and  a  quantity  of  water  was 
disdharged.  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  attend  her,  and  on  my  arrifA 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  afler  the  accident,  I  found  her  entkely  firee  firon 
pain,  though  much  alarmed  at  what  had  happened  to  her.  A  few  wordir 
however,  from  me  soon  removed  her  apprehensions  of  <&nger,  and  she  be- 
came composed  and  slept  well  through  the  night,  the  waters  continually  dnp 
ping  from  the  vagina,  and  this  continued  more  or  less  for  several  days.  1 
remained  with  her  only  a  short  time,  when  I  left  her  without  prescribiog  soj 
thing  for  her  except  a  purgative,  which  her  costive  situation  demanded.  She 
was  up  about  sixteen  days  from  this  time,  (her  habits  and  manner  of  hnog 
being  the  same  as  usua^)  when  I  was  called  to  her  again  about  ten  o'clock 
al  night.  I  found  her  in  labor,  her  pains  being  slow  but  strong.  These  gff^ 
ually  increased  in  fivree  and  frequency  until  about  four  o'clock  in  the  inoni* 
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ing,  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  verj  small  though  living  male  child.  The 
presentation  and  labor  were  perfectly  natural,  with  the  exception  of  the  wa* 
lers,  which  had  been  previously  discharged.  The  physical  developments  of 
the  infiint  convinced  me  that  she  had  not  arrived  at  the  fbll  period  of  ges- 
tation. The  child  looked  for  several  weeks  as  though  it  were  hardly  possi- 
ble for  it  to  survive  any  length  of  time ;  but  now  at  four  months  old  it  is  im- 
proving very  fast  and  I  think  stands  a  pretty  fair  chance  to  be  raised.  Would 
it  have  been  prudent,  as  some  have  suggested,  to  have  brought  on  parturient 
action  of  the  uterus  by  artificial  means  at  the  time  the  waters  were  discharg- 
ed without  any  symptom  of  pain,  or  to  have  waited  for  further  progress  and 

development  of  symptoms,  as  I  did  ? 

W.N.HUET. 
Kilmichaelf  M%ss.y  Aug.  27. 


For  the  New-Hampfthire  Jotumal  of  Medidns. 

Dr.  Pabkeb  : 

Dear  Sir : — ^Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cleaveland,  of 

Waterbury,  I  received  the  July  number  of  your  journal.  That  number  con- 
tains a  transcript  of  the  doings  of  your  State  Medical  Society. 

Among  the  transactions,  a  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Femald  attracted 
my  particular  attention. 

With  regret  I  have  seen  those  pamphlets  and  advertisements,  with  the 
names  of  the  physicians  there  named,  and  many  others  appended.  I  have 
ever  been  at  a  loss  to  fathom  the  motive  of  reputable  medical  men  lending 
their  names  to  assist  an  ignoramus  to  obtain  a  fraudulent  livelihood. 

I  saw,  several  years  since,  the  name  of  a  respectable  physician  in  New- 
port, N.  H.,  (of  my  acquaintance,)  appended  to  a  nostrum,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  a  farrago  of  vegetables,  named  Dr.  Newton's  bitters.  I  then 
fblt  indignant  at  the  fraudulent  transaction,  and  am  convinced  they  should  be 
frowned  on  by  the  faculty.  I  have  seen  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mott  in  this  sad  predicament ;  I  hope  it  will  be  proved  his  name  was  sur- 
reptitiously obtained.  From  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Society  at  the  July 
meeting,  I  am  apprehensive  such  certificates  in  futur^wili  cease  to  circulate. 

Some  two  yea^  since.  Dr.  Ayer,  of  Lowell,  sent  me  a  bottle  of  his  cherry 
pectoral,  with  a  redpe  of  its  components,  which  was  very  simOar  to  the  pre- 
scription any  medical  man  would  direct  for  a  catarrhal  cough.  On  receiv- 
ing the  medicine  and  letter,  I  was  half,  inclined  to  lend  my  name  to  the  ar- 
ticle, thinking  that  medicines  prepared  by  physicians,  those  the  compounds 
of  which  were  known  to  the  faculty,  might  take  the  place  of  inert  and  dele- 
terious nostrums  prepared  by  ignorant  pretenders,  and  vended  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  purchasers.  But  on  mature  deliberation  I  concluded  to  with- 
hold my  name,  which  I  have  not  regretted. 
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Dr.  Skinner,  of  Barton,  Vt.,  is  attempting  to  vend  genuine  medieines,  to 
take  the  place  of  secret  panaceas,  of  which  I  am  not  particularly  averse. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  Granite  State,  have  a  veneration  for  its  laws,  cin- 

toms  and  habits,  and  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  its  institutioDS, 

Yours  truly, 

ARIEL  HANTON,  ▲.  x.,  n.  d. 

Hydeparhe^  Lamoille  County^  Vt. 


HOMCEOPATHY,  WITH    GLANCES   AT    OTHER  MEDICAL 

DELUSIONS. 

By  M.  IL  Woodbury,  »l  d.,  Nbrthfield,  N.  H,  Bead  before  tJie  Oenin 
Dietrict  New* Hampshire  Medical  Society ^  and  published  by  order  of  the 
Society, 

Reli^on  has  not  been  fuller  of  superstitions  than  medicine  of  delasioos. 
In  each,  impostures  and  fanaticisms  have  sprung  up  in  every  age,  from  those 
of  the  darkest  ignorance  -to  these  of  the  highest  civilization.  If  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  witnesses  Millerism,  Mormonism  and  spiritrrap- 
pings,  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  Thompsonianism,  chromo-thermalisnit 
or  Homoeopathy  ?  Doubtless  this  generation  is  wiser  than  all  that  have  gone 
before  it,'  but  in  many  things  it  has  a  surprising  way  of  showing  its  superior 
wisdom. 

I  have  selected  homoeopathy  as  the  medical  delusion  of  the  present  time 
most  in  vogue,  and  fittest  for  e^camination ;  but  before  I  examine  into  its 
pretensions,  I  wish  to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  other,  and  in  some  re- 
spects similar  delusions  and  impostures. 

Ignorance  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  superstition  in  religion ;  in  medicinet 
ignorance  must  be  the  basis  of  imposture.  But  as  we  find  men  who,  in  some 
matters  may  claim  a  high  intelligence,  misled  and  deluded  in  others,  and 
running  into  the  wildest  vagaries,  so  we  must  not  be  surprised  when  we  see 
delusive  systems  of  medical  practice  encouraged  by  men  of  estimable  char- 
acter, general  bearing  and  respectable  talent.  And  this  is  especially  likely 
to  be  the  case  when  a  medical  system  appeals  to  mystery  and  faith  in  super- 
natural agencies.  We  must  dismiss  tiie  idea  that  it  is  the  ignorant,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  who  are  most  likely  to  be  misled  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  most  earnest  believera  in  Millerism  were  those  who  could  com- 
pare the  prophecies,  and  cipher  out  the  period  of  their  fulfilment.  The  be- 
lievers in  Davis  and  his  revelations  are  generally  persons  of  more  than  or- 
dinary intelligence.  The  Mormon  community  at  Nauvoo  is  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  thrift  and  shrewdness.  It  may  very  well  be  true  of  them,  a« 
it  is  claimed,  that  the  patrons  of  homoeopathy  are  generally  among  the  m- 
telligent  classes.    Mr.  Locke's  moon-hoax  found  its  readiest  believers  among 
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those  who  possessed  at  least  a  respectable  smattering  in  astronomy  and  optics. 
In  this  view  we  see  the  wisdom  of  Pope's  oft  quoted  maxim : 

**  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  pierian  spring, 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangeioos  tfiing." 

The  man  who  begins  to  search  after  truth  is  more  liable  to  wander  in  the 
mazes  of  error  than  he  who  quietly  believes  what  he  has  been  taught.  If 
he  has  perseverance  to  continue  the  search,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  it  were  better 
not  to  begin  it 

The  prevalence  of  medical  impostures  and  delusions  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  all  are  successful.  No  medical  practice  ever  failed  to  cure, 
no  nostrum  was  ever  long  without  its  wonderful  cases  and  impressive  testi- 
monials. The  vis  medecatrix  ncUura,  the  power  of  faith,  the  influence  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  secure  the  triumph  of  charlatanism  and  the  continuance 
of  delusion.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  disease,  the  patient  gets 
well,  whatever  the  remedy ;  and  in  a  certain  portion  of  diseases,  a  certain 
impression  upon  the  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  any  action  upon  the 
bodily  organs.  It  is  no  small  part  of  medical  science  and  skill  to  be  able  to 
discriminate  such  cases,  but  whether  discriminated  or  not,  they  do  not  fail  to 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  physician  to  whom  they  fall,  and  the  practice 
he  has  adopted. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  produce  powerful  effects  upon  the  system.  An 
emetic  may  be  given  through  the  sense  of  sight  The  spectacle  of  a  strong 
sea,  a  rushing  cataract,  or  a  grand  procession,  is  full  of  excitement  Some 
sights  are  stimulant,  others  the  reverse.  Strong  light  occasions  headache, 
a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  makes  us  sneeze.  A  flash  of  lightning  has  caused 
and  cured  epilepsy.  The  view  of  an  interminable  desert  aiTects  some  peo- 
ple with  a  sense  of  suffocation.  The  sight  of  blood  causes  fainting.  The 
sight  of  a  military  flogging  has  caused  in  new  recruits  fainting  fits,  convul- 
sions and  epilepsy.  Some  of  us  can  remember  the  disagreeable  sensations 
caused  by  first  witnessing  some  surgical  operations.  Ceilain  sounds  set  the 
teeth  on  edge ;  others  excite  laughter,  or  tears.  Music  has  often  been  used 
medicinally ;  thus  David  cured  the  madness  of  Saul.  A  sudden  crash  causes 
a  fluttering  and  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  a  simple  air  gives  to  the  Swiss  sol- 
dier a  home  sickness  that  is  an  incurable  disease.  An  old  song  has  caused 
tropical  fevers.  A  war  charge  rung  out  of  Napoleon's  trumpet  would  rouse 
his  soldiers  from  what  seemed  a  fatal  lethargy.  The  poet  tells  us  of  those 
who  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  psdn.  The  same  smells  are  agreeable  and  ex- 
hilarating to  some  persons,  and  sickening  to  others.  We  take  somcy  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  diseases  through  our  nt>ses.  The  adaptation  of  reme- 
dies to  act  on  the  nerves  of  the  schneiderian  membrane  is  worthy  of  pro- 
fessional consideration.  Hahnemann,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  has  not  neglected 
this. 

The  mere  memory  of  a  delightful  savor  excites  the  salivary  glands;  our 
months  water  at  the  thought  of  a  good  dinner.    The  &rst  taste  of  food  ex- 
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cites  the  whole  digestive  apparatus.  There  is  a  story  of  a  Frendi  lady  wbo 
paid  fifty  poonds  for  a  bite  oat  of  the  white  shoulder  of  a  handsome  yooog 
baker,  and  who  went  into  hysterics  because  she  could  not  get  another  at  tbe 
same  price.  The  sense  of  touch,  spread  over  the  whole  body,  is  suscepdUe 
of  a  great  variety  of  instances.  Persons  may  be  tickled  into  convulsioos^ 
probably  fatal  ones.  Touching  the  fauces  causes  vomiting ;  touching  the  bh 
temal  surface  of  the  bladder  has  produced  vomiting,  fiiinting,  chills,  rheo- 
matism  and  epilepsy.  A  violent  grasping  of  the  arm,  or  a  ligature  aronoi 
ity  has  arrested  fits  of  mania  and  epilepsy.  A  laying  on  of  hands  was  a 
part  of  the  religions  cure  of  diseases ;  the  kings  of  England  cared  scrofiih 
by  touching,  and  magnetizers  make  use  of  passes.  The  touch  of  the  ooU 
hand  of  an  executed  felon  has  been  supposed  to  have  great  virtue. 

AU  the  passions  influence  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs  tJiroagh  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  and  such  action  may  be  curative  or  the  reverse.     Love,  hope 
and  joy  exdte  and  elevate ;  we  have  no  better  medidnes  in  our  pharms- 
copoeia.    Sorrow,  fear  and  despair  weaken  and  depress ;  these  passions  maj 
restore  to  health,  or  kill  slowly  or  suddenly,  according  to  their  violence. 
**  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,**  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  **  but  that  every 
change  in  our  sensations  and  ideas  must  be  accompanied  by  a  oorrespoodiof 
change  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  body."    A  word,  a  thought,  a  passing 
emotion,  sends  the  red  blood  into  the  minute  capillaries  of  the  face,  ne(^  mi 
bosom.    There  is  no  doubt  that  disappointed  love  has  caused  death  bj  a 
gradual  softening  and  final  bursting  of  the  heart.    Dr.  Valentine  Mottpm 
such  a  case  as  having  come  under  his  own  observation.     Fear  dri^t^e 
blood  from  the  surface,  producing  paleness  and  a  peculiar  pinched  expressioo 
of  the  features ;  the  limbs  tremble,  the  power  of  speech  is  lost,  there  may 
come  on  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  a  sudden  diarrfacea,  and  eres 
the  hair  sometimes  changes  its  color ;  an  effect  no  medicine  we  know  of  can 
produce.    Fear  has  caused  epilepsy,  idk)cy  and  insanity.    It  may  also  cure. 
The  dentist's  forceps  cure  the  aching  tooth  before  they  are  applied.    Sir 
John  Malcomb  tells  us  of  a  Persian  doctor  who  cured  the  ague  by  the  ba^ 
tinado, — an  expeditious  and  energetic  mode  of  counter-irritatioD,  perhaps, 
but  probably  producing  its  effects  through  fear. 

Boerha^ve  cured  a  school  of  an  epidemic  epilepsy  by  threatening  to  bam 
the  first  one  attacked,  with  a  hot  iron.  Terror  has  cured  the  goitre,  and  ^ 
fear  of  an  operation  has  caused  the  sudden  absorption  of  a  considerable  tu- 
mor. Dr.  Mott  gives  a  case  in  which  a  troublesome  neuralgia  of  long  stand- 
ing was  cured  by  one  of  his  lectures,  in  which  he  described  the  operatioD 
for  its  cure.  After  battle,  men  have  been  found  without  a  wound,  douht]ess 
killed  by  terror.  We  all  know  the  influence  of  fear  upon  the  spread  of  ep- 
idemics. The  angel  of  pestilence,  say  the  orientals,  went  to  a  city  to  aif 
twenty  thousand  people, — ^a  hundred  thousand  perished ;  the  angel  slew  bis 
twenty  thousand,  fear  killed  the  rest  Anger,  grief  or  joy  may  cause  spo- 
plexy,  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  hysteria  or  m* 
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sanity.  Shame  may  cause  soicide,  or  prevent  it.  A  mania  for  suicide  among 
the  young  girls  of  Miletus,  says  Flutarch,  was  cured  by  the  magistrates'  or^ 
dering  the  body  of  the  first  who  should  kill  herself  to  be  exposed  naked  id 
the  public  streets.  **  A  meny  heart  doeth  good  like  medicine,''  says  Solo^ 
mon,  **  but  a  lm>ken  spirit  drieth  the  blood ;''  an  obserration  worthy  of  the 
wisest  of  princes^ 

When  we  consider  the  wonderful  ejfeets  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind  upon  the  functions,  and  even  the  organic  structure  of  the  body,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  powerful  influence  which  charms,  philters,  relics 
and  mysterious  ceremonies  have  appeared  to  have  in  the  cure  of  disease^ 
All  sorts  of  medicine,  or  no  medicine^  with  the  aid  of  faith  and  hope,  cure 
diseases*  Oive  the  medicine,  or  only  pretend  to  give  it,  and  if  the  mental 
impression  is  produced,  the  effect  is  the  same.  Simple  bread  pills,  under 
this  influence,  are  made  to  produce  decided  and  various  effects.  The  same 
inert  substance  will  be  cathartic,  emetic,  or  sedative,  if  the  patient  is  in  the 
right  mental  condition. 

The  following  historical  anecdote  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  preced-* 
ing  remarks,  and  also  of  the  main  subject  of  my  thesis : 

'<  In  1625  the  dty  of  Breda,  exposed  to  a  long  siege,  suffered  all  the  mis" 
eries  bad  provisions  and  distress  of  mind  could  bring  upon  its  inhabitants. 
Among  other  misfortunes  the  scurvy  made  its  appearance  and  carried  off 
great  numbers.  This,  added  to  other  calamities,  induced  the  garrison  to  in" 
cline  toward  a  surrender  of  the  place,  when  the  prince  of  Orange,  anxious 
to  prevent  its  loss,  and  unable  to  relieve  the  garrison,  contrived  to  introduce 
letters  to  the  men,  promising  them  the  most  speedy  assistance.  These  were 
accompanied  with  medicines  against  the  scurvy,  said  to  be  of  great  price,  but 
of  still  greater  efficacy,  and  many  more  were  to  be  sent  to  tbem«  The  effects 
of  the  deceit  were  truly  astonishing.  Three  small  phials  of  the  medicine 
were  given  to  each  physician,  and  it  was  publicly  given  out  that  three  or 
four  drops  were  sufficient  to  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
"We  now  di4>layed  our  wonder-working  balsams*  Not  even  were  the  com- 
manders let  into  the  secret  of  the  cheat  upon  the  soldiers.  They  flocked  in 
crowds  about  us,  each  one  soliciting  that  part  might  be  reserved  for  bis  use* 
Cheerfulness  again  appeared  in  every  countenance,  and  a  universal  faith  pre- 
vailed  in  tbe  virtue  of  the  remedy.  The  effect  of  this  delusion  was  truly 
astonishing )  for  many  were  quickly  and  perfectly  recovered.  Such  as  had 
not  moved  their  limbs  for  a  month  before  were  seen  walking  the  street  with 
their  limbs  straight^  sound  and  whole«  They  boasted  of  their  cure  by  the 
prince's  remedy." 

llistory  is  full  of  similar  cases,  giving  us  the  basis  of  a  rational  explana- 
tion  of  the  temporary  success  of  all  kinds  of  medical  frauds  and  impostures. 
Many  of  the  vulgar  superstitions  in  medicine  have  at  some  former  period  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  most  learned  doctors.  For  example,  where  a  rus- 
ty nail  is  run  into  the  foot,  it  is  a  custom  to  carefully  grease^  not  the  wound^ 
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but  the  rniil,  and  lay  it  away.  This  very  doctrine  was  once  tang^  by  tU 
first  surgeons  in  Europe,  who  applied  oils,  balsams,  &c^  to  weapoDSyHad  ei> 
plained  their  influence  upon  the  wound  upon  the  doctrine  of  sympathy;  not 
were  they  ever  in  want  of  remarkable  cures  to  sustain  this  theoiy. 

When  Sir  Kinston  t>igby  was  sent  for  by  his  friend  Mr.  Howell,  who  hid 
been  severely  wounded  by  a  sword,  the  surgeon  asked  for  something  whidi 
had  the  blood  of  the  wound  upon  it,  and  procuring  a  garter  which  had  bea 
used  to  bind  it  up,  he  soaked  it  in  cold  water,  and  we  aire  gravely  assored 
that  as  he  did  so  the  inflammation  left  the  wound,  returned  again  when  tbe 
garter  got  dry,  but  was  again  allayed  when  the  water  cure  was  appUed  bj 
proxy — perhaps  the  most  pleasant  mode  of  taking  it.  This  theory  and  pfae* 
tice  was  explained  and  advocated  by  such  men  as  Van  Helmont,  BorgnTias, 
Descartes,  Kircher  and  Gilbertus.  Strauss  gives  an  account  of  a  remai^ 
ble  cure  performed  by  Lord  Gilboume  upon  a  carpenter  who  had  cat  him- 
self with  his  axe.  The  axe  was  carefully  anointed,  properly  bands^^  anl 
hung  up  in  a  closet  The  wound  behaved  admirably  and  was  fast  beaiiog 
up,  when  one  day  word  came  to  his  Lordship  that  his  patient  was  wone, 
the  wound  having  become  inflamed  and  painful.  His  Lordship  went  stnigH 
to  the  patient  ? — No,  to  the  axe,  which  he  found  had  fallen  down  and  got  oa- 
oovered.     On  putting  it  right,  the  wound  rapidly  recovered  I 

At  this  period  the  materia  medica  was  full  of  mysteries  and  horrotSifitli 
act  upon  the  imagination.  Every  druggist  kept  such  elegant  prepantkoi 
as  the  powder  of  baked  toads,  and  moss  from  dead  men's  sculls,  somis  diK> 
tors  giving  preference  to  that  which  grew  upon  the  sculls  of  murderen. 

When  astrology  was  fashionable,  it  was  supposed  that  the  virtues  of  med* 
icines  were  impressed  upon  them  by  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Their  color 
was  thought  to  be  the  sign  of  this  influence.  White  substances  were  lefrig* 
erant,  red  ones  heating.  Red  flowers  were  given  for  diseases  of  the  blood; 
yellow  for  the  bile.  In  small-pox  everything  in  the  room  was  made  red,  to 
bring  out  the  eruption.  As  late  as  1765  the  emperor  Francis  I,  was  ordered 
by  his  physicians  to  be  rolled  up  in  a  red  cloth,  but  he  died  notiiJthstaDdiog* 
Blue  cloth  was  thought  good  for  glandular  swellings.  Red  is  still  considered 
a  healthy  color.  Under  astrological  influences,  medicines  were  collected  il 
particular  times  and  in  the  prescribed  manner,  to  have  the  desired  efiicacj* 

Amulets,  talismans,  precious  stones  and  metals  have  been  used,  not  by  the 
vulgar,  but  by  the  most  learned  and  eminent  physicians,  to  cure  diseases; 
and  there  are  scattered  over  the  world  in  every  dii*ection  the  remnants  of 
these  superstitions.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  power  of  the  iuogs  of 
England  to  cure  scrofula  was  a  universal  belief,  and  their  cures  were  certi- 
fied by  the  first  physicians  of  the  kingdom.  But  there  is  no  end  to  Ibis  m' 
ject,  and  I  must  confine  my  further  remarks  to  the  most  curious  of  the  med* 
ical  delusions  of  the  present  time,  and  one  which  compares  favorably  irita 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  I  mean  the  theory  and  practice  of  bomc^ 
athy. 
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This  doctrine  flnda  its  ori^nal  and  most  aathoritative  expression  in  the 
organon  of  Hahnemann ;  and  I  shall  use  that  work  as  the  basis  of  m  j  obser* 
vations. 

The  term  homoeopathy  means  the  same  morbid  condition ;  allopathy  means 
a  different  mo]4)id  condition*  These  terms  were  nsed  by  Hahnemann  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  modes  of  practice ;  his  method  being  to  cure  a  disease  by 
giving  medicines  which  would  tend  to  produce  the  same  symptoms ;  while 
the  common  method  of  practice  is  to  endeavor  to  produce  different  symptoms. 

The  principal  distinctive  doctrines  of  homoeopathy,  as  I  gather  them 
from  the  organon,  are  the  following.  If  they  are  not  readily  comprehended, 
I  suppose  it  must  be  my  fault ;  if  they  seem  to  contradict  each  other,  the 
£Built  must  rest  where  it  belongs. 

The  totality  of  the  symptoms  constitute  the  disease ;  extinguish  the  symp** 
toms  and  you  cure  the  disease.  Health  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  spir^ 
itual,  self-moved,  vital  power,  termed  dynamic.  Disease  is  the  disturbance, 
death  the  cessation  of  this  action.  All  disease  is,  therefore,  dynamic  or  spir« 
itual.  Medicines  must,  therefore,  act  dynamically  or  spiritually.  But  "  psora 
is  the  parent  of  all  chronic  diseases^  properly  so  called,  with  the  exception 
of  the  syphilitic  and  sycosic."  '*  Similia  similibus  curantur ;"  that  is,  in 
treating  any  disease,  give  medicines  that  would  produce  guchy  or  one  similar. 
Medicines  divided  or  attenuated  in  a  particular  way  increase  their  dynamic 
power.    • 

I  believe  that  I  have  stated  the  leading  and  most  important  points  of  the 
homoeopathic  system.  I  shall  now  briefly  examine  these  principles.  The 
doctrine  that  the  symptoms  constitute  the  disease  does  away  with  all  patho- 
logical science.  We  find  that  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach,  or  liver,  or 
ovaries,  or  uterus  produces  a  great  number  of  distressing  symptoms.  "We 
cure  the  diseased  organ,  and  the  symptoms  are  at  an  end.  The  homoepa- 
thist,  on  the  contrary,  for  each  pain  or  uneasiness  in  every  region  of  the  body, 
prescribes  a  medicine  which  he  supposes  would  produce  such  a  pain,  and 
goes  on  pursuing  the  symptoms  without  attending  to  the  diseased  organism. 

The  dynamic,  or'  spiritual  doctrine,  is  not  very  comprehensible,  nor  can  it 
be  well  understood  how  material  medicines  can  act  upon  spiritual  disease  in 
ever  so  fine  an  attenuation.  Matter  acts  upon  matter,  spirit  may  act  on  spirif; 
but  the  mere  subdivision  of  matter,  or  separation  of  its  particles,  cannot  ren- 
der it  spiritual.  This  whole  matter  is  one  of  mysticism,  and  appeals  to  faith. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  sober  reason.  The  diseases  we  have  to  cope 
with,  and  the  morbid  appearances  they  produce,  have  very  little  of  the  spir- 
itual about  them.  The  rotting  down  of  the  lungs,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  or 
ulceration  of  the  small  intestines,  have  as  much  to  do  with  matter  as  with 
spirit.  That  the  mind  acts  powerfully  upon  the  body  we  all  believe ;  that 
diseases  may  be  caused  and  cured  by  mental  emotions,  there  is  abundance  of 
proof;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  medicines  can  act  directly  upon  the  mind, 
or  exert  a  spiritual  influence. 
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* 

The  doctrine  of  cbronic  disease  being  produced  bj  psora,  or  die  itdi, 
and  also  syphilis  and  sycosis,  is  acarioos  contradiction  of  thedjnafflicaf 
spiritual  theory*  I  shall  quote  the  passage  of  the  organon  in  which  tUi 
idea  is  set  forth. 

**  But  a  chronic  miasm  that  is  incomparably  greater,  and  far  more  m- 
{>ortant  than  either  of  the  two  last  named,  (syphilis  and  sycosis,)  is  that  o( 
psora.  The  two  others  disclose  the  specific  internal  afiecUon  whence  thej 
emanate ;  the  one  by  chancres,  the  other  by  excrescences  in  the  form  of  t 
cauliflower.  It  is  not  until  the  whole  organism  is  infected  that  psora  dedara 
its  httge  intetfial  ehronie  miasm  by  a  cutaneous  eruption  (sometiffles  consut* 
ing  only  of  a  few  pimples,)  that  is  wholly  peculiar  to  it,  accompanied  bjo* 
supportable  tickling  and  voluptuous  itching,  and  a  specific  odor.  This  psm 
b  the  sole,  true  and  fundamental  cause  that  produces  all  the  other  oountka 
forms  of  disease,  which,  under  the  names  of  nervous  debility,  hysteria,  hear 
icrania,  hypochondriasis,  insanity,  melancholy,  idiocy,  madness,  epilepij,  iii 
epasms  of  all  kinds,  soflening  of  the  bones,  or  rickets,  scoliasis,  and  cjpboei^ 
caries,  cancer^  fungus  hsematodes,  pseudomorphia  of  all  kinds,  gravel,  goni^ 
hasmorrhoids,  jaundice  and  cyanosis,  dropsy,  amenorrhea,  gastrorrhagia,q» 
taxis,  hemoptysis,  hsematuria,  metrorrhagia,  asthma  and  phthisis,  impoteiK^ 
and  sterility,  deafness^  cataract  and  amaurosis,  paralysis,  loss  of  sense,  pni 
of  every  kind,  &c.,'  appear  in  our  pathology  as  so  many  peculiar,  di^ 
independent  diseases." 

Let  us  take  breath*  In  a  note  to  this,  section  80  of  the  organon,  HaiuK' 
mann  informs  us  that  it  cost  him  twelve  years  of  laborious  jesearch  to  U 
out  that  all  these  diseases  had  their  source  in  the  itch ;  probably  the  most 
remarkable  discovery  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  and  none  the  less 
remarkable  for  contradicting  so  entirely  what  he  advances  respecting  tbedy* 
namic  or  spiritual  nature  of  disease*  In  the  l^th  section  of  the  organoo 
Hahnemann  says  i 

*'To  presume  that  disease  (non-chirurgical,)  is  a  peculiar  and  diatioii 
something  residing  in  man,  is  a  conceit  which  has  rendered  allopathy  so  ]K^ 
nicious.''  '*  Such  disease,"  he  asserts,  *<  however  subtle  soever  its  nature  maj 
be  supposed,  is  a  nonentity*"  I  shall  leave  the  followers  of  Hahnenuum  to 
reconcile  these  doctrines* 

We  come  now  to  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of  homceopathy,  the 
doctrine  expressed  by  the  axiom,  similia  similihus  cteranfur^like  cnreslikei 
or,  as  it  has  been  popularly  ez'pressed,  <^  the  hair  of  the  same  dog  cares  the 
bite."  This  proverb  has  been  universally  accepted,  but  never,  so  far  as  I 
have  heard,  put  in  practice.  When  a  man  gets  a  blow  on  the  head,  he  does 
not  try  another  blow  to  cure  it;  if  he  gets  a  colic  eating  green  fruit,  ff^ 
fruit  is  not  the  usual  remedy ;  astringent  medicines  are  not  usually  resortca 
to  for  constipation.  When  a  man  is  broken  down  with  toil  he  is  thooglH  to 
need  rest ;  when  a  man  has  taken  typhus  in  a  crowded  ship  or  prison,  breaw* 
ing  such  an  air  is  not  considered  curative.  Miasma  is  not  generally  thoop 
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*  to  be  a  remedy  for  iniermittents ;  nor  is  t&e  gold  ooast  the  place  to  lead  a 
man  with  yellow  fever. 

The  homoeopathic  doctrine  is,  that  the  way  to  core  a  disease,  or  the  totality 
of  the  symptoms,  is  to  give  medicines  which  will  for  a  time  prodnce  a  slight 
aggravation ;  as  if  the  disease  was  curing  itself^  but  they  wished  to  hasten 
the  operation.  But  to  make  this  aggravation  a  very  slight  one,  the  medicines 
are  given  in  very  small  doses, — doses  so  small  that  it  requires  much  faith  to 
believe  that  they  can  prodnce  even  an  aggravation  of  a  symptom. 

The  method  of  preparing  homoeopathic  medicines  is  given  by  Hahnemann. 
He  says,  ^  If  two  drops  of  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol,  and  the 
recent  juice  of  any  medicinal  plant,  be  diluted  with  98  drops  of  alcohol,  in  a 
phial  capable  of  containing  180  drops,  and  the  whole  shaken  twice  together, 
the  medicine  becomes  exalted  in  energy  to  the  iSrst  development  o!f  power, 
or,  as  it  may  be  denominated,  the  first  potence.  The  process  is  to  be  contin- 
ued through  twenty-nine  additional  phials,  each  with  equal  capacity  with  the 
9  first,  and  each  containing  99  drops  of  spirits  of  wine ;  so  that  every  succes- 
^  sive  phial  afler  the  first  being  furnished  with  one  drop  from  the  phial,  or  di- 
}  lution  immediately  preceding,  (which  had  just  been  twice  shaken,)  is  in  its 
I  turn  to  be  shaken  twice,  remembering  to  number  the  dilution  of  each  phial 
%  on  the  cork,  as  the  operation  proceeds.  These  manipulations  are  to  be  eon- 
V       ducted  thas  through  all  the  phials,  from  the  first  up  to  the  thirtieth,  or  de- 

dllionth  development  of  power,  which  is  the  one  in  most  general  use." 

1  When  substances  which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  are  used,  such  as 

I       chalk,  charcoal,  cuttlefish,  common  salt,  &c.,  they  are  triturated  with  sugar 

i       of  milk  in  the  same  way.     Finally,  in  administering  them  to  the  patient,  the 

dilution  may  be  given  either  by  putting  a  drop  or  two  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 

and  taking  a  t^aspoonful  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  urgency  of 

I       the  symptoms,  or  by  moistening  little  peUets  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  taking 

them.    The  dry  medicines,  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk,  are  made  up  into 

i       little  pellets  as  large  as  mustard  seed. 

I  In  the  first  dilution  there  is  one  drop  to  a  hundred  ^  in  the  second,  one  in 

ten  thousand ;  but  these  low  potencies  are  seldom  or  never  used.  The  ho- 
I  moeopathic  medicines  used  in  this  country  run  from  the  third  to  the  thirtieth. 
The  third  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  drop  of  the  medicinal  juice  to  a  bar- 
rel of  alcohoL  The  fourth,  one  to  one  hundred  barrels ;  the  fifth,  one  to  ten 
thousand  barrels ;  the  sixth,  one  to  one  million  barrels ;  the  eighth  is  one 
drop  to  ten  thousand  millions  barrels ;  and  we  have  to  go  on  in  this  progres- 
sion to  the  thirtieth,  which  would  be  one  drop  to  a  mass  of  alcohol  larger 
than  the  whole  solar  system.  Even  the  eighth  dilution  would  require  more 
'  alcohol  to  one  drop  than  the  contents  of  the  Adantic  ocean.  The  quantity 
of  medicine  supplied  to  the  world  is  strangely  out  of  proportion  to  their  ho- 
moeopathic use.  If  you  take  a  particle  of  opium  which  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion to  a  grain  that  a  spherule  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  bears 
to  the  globe,  you  have  a  very  minute  quantity,  but  even  this  would  supply  a 
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homoeopathic  dose  to  erery  inhabitant  of  this  earth,  once  a  second  for  tmo- 
ij  millions  of  years. 

But  greiit  caution  is  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  these  high  poto- 
cies  and  dreadful  dynamizations.  Hahnemann  says,  '^  in  pure  syphilitic  diaeaaei 
I  have  generally  found  a  single  dose  of  mercury  of  the  thirtieth  dilation  safi- 
cient ;  yet  when  the  complication  with  psora  was  perceptible,  sometimes  ti9 
or  three  such  doses  were  necessary,  given  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  day&T 
'^  A  single  dose  is  one  globule  as  large  as  mustard  seed,  moistened  wA 
the  three  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  the  thirtieth  dilution ;  hot  in  deliaie 
cases  it  is  enough  to  put  one  of  these  into  a  phial,  and  smell  it   oaoe  or 
twice  every  seven  or  fourteen  days.  A  globule  thus  kept  in  a  phial  will  pie- 
serve  its  virtues  for  twenty  years,  though  it  may  be  smelt  of  a  thousand  timcL* 
<<  All  that  is  curable  by  homoeopathy,"  says  Hahnemann,  *'  toaj  with  tk 
most  certainty  and  safety,  be  cured  by  this  mode  of  receiving  the  medidne.' 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  homoeopathic  medicines  neutralize  each  otbs 
and  are  neutralized  or  antagonized  by  other  substances.    Hence  tobacco,  u, 
coffee,  spices,  condiments  and  odors  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  dietaiys 
carefully  purified  from  all  medicinal  or  hurtful  substances.     But  it  is  ■! 
considered  how  impossible  it  is  to  avoid  antagonistic  influences.     When  obs 
has  taken  a' dose  of  homoeopathic  medicines,  either  by  dissolving  a  globafeos 
the  tongue,  or  smelling  of  one  in  a  phial,  the  very  next  breath  may  eoolaia 
some  counter  influence.    The  air  is  filled  with  odors  from  medicinal  plaal( 
and  almost  every  man's  breath  is  impregnated  with  some  medicinal  sabstanoe. 
If  we  meet  a  dozen  ladies,  each  may  wear  a  different  kind  of  peifomerf. 
In  the  city  we  smell  the  odors  of  a  drug  store  on  every  comer.  In  this  viev 
of  the  subject,  homoeopathic  medication  becomes  impassibly  absurd.     F<r 
all  this,  homoeopathy  is  believed  and  practiced  by  honest,  intelligent  me^ 
Yes,  and  what  delusion  has  not  been  accepted  by  such  ?     Homoeopathy  e 
successful  in  curing  disease ;  what  system  has  not  been  successful  ?  I  begs 
by  giving  the  principles  npon  which  the  success  of  every  delusion  may  te 
accounted  for ;  I  need  not  apply  them  especially  to  this.-  It  is  no  more  stnu^ 
that  homoeopathy  should  have  a  degree  of  success,  than  that  a  few  drops  a 
colored  water  should  have  cured  the  scurvy  garrison  at  the  siege  of  Breda; 
or  that  a  thousand  other  impostures  and  delusions  should  have  influenced  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  men. 


EXTERNAL  USE  OP  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 

For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine. 
The  results  following  the  application  of  iodine  externally,  are  often  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  its  Counter-irritant  properties  alone- 
It  has  a  power  in  controlling  glandular,  cutaneous  and  subcutaneoos  inflam- 
mation possessed  by  no  other  counter-irritant,  and  indeed  by  no  other  sob- 
stance.    As  these  results  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  irritatkn 
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^hicfa  follows  its  applicationi  we  can  only  acooant  for  them  bj  its  power  as 
an  exciter  of  vital  actioo,  particularly  of  the  absorbent  and  glandular  sjs- 
'  terns ;  otherwise  the  same  results  would  follow  the  application  of  anj  other 
counter-irritant  of  equal  strength.  On  the  contrary,  iodine  often  shows  its 
greatest  power  when  vesication^r  even  desquamation  has  not  been  produced 
in  any  great  degree. 

That  irritation  of  the  skin  increases  the  force  of  its  absorbent  vessels,  needs 
no  argument  to  prove.  We  have  only  to  recollect  that  without  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation  strangury  will  not  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
cantharides ;  so  with  iodine,  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  is  necessary  to 
secure  its  free  absorption,  and  this  should  always  be  secured  when  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  the  simple  tincture  is  insufficient,  by  combining  it  with,  or 
immediately  preceding  its  application  by,  some  more  powerful  irritant.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  applying,  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  in  tincture  of  cantharides ;  or, 
what  is  a  very  fair  substitute,  exciting  the  part  by  long  continued  friction,  or 
by  the  application  of  emp.  cantharides  for  a  short  time  prior  to  the  use  of 
iodine.  The  condition  most  favorable  to  absorption  is  that  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  vesication,  or  the  destruction  of  vitality  of  the  cuticle ;  and 
when  circumstances  will  admit,  dusting  the  surface  of  a  blistering  plaster 
with  the  powder  of  iodine  affords  the  most  efficient  application  we  possess 
for  those  numerous  and  perplexing  cases  of  diseased  glands,  scrofulous  joints 
and  morbid  growths.  The  practical  value  of  the  above  ideas  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  and  appreciated  by  every  practitioner  who  has  made  an  application 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  to  obstinate  glandular  diseases,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  joints  where  the  skin  is  tense  and  pale,  upon  which  the  common 
tincture  fails  to  produce  the  least  apparent  effect.  And  I  would  here  remark, 
that  any  active  external  application,  with  a  gertle  internal  use  of  iodine  when 
mercury  fails,  in  cases  of  induration  and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  I  have 
found  to  be  followed  with  marked  and  lasting  benefit 

GEO.  W.  GARLAND. 

Meredith  Bridge^  SepUj  1851. 


GUTTA  PEROHA— ITS  USES  TO  THE  PHYSICIAN  AND 

SURGEON. 

BY  JOHN  P.  LITTLB,  M.  D.,  RJCJHMOND  CITY. 

As  this  article  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,  I  have  put  together 
some  account  of  its  uses  and  advantaged,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
wrought  into  various  shapes.  My  widh  is  to  call  the  attention  of  country 
physicians  to  the  fact  that  it  will  save  them  much  trouble  if  they  possess  and 
know  how  to  use  this  excellent  substance.  It  is  a  product  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  dried  juice  of  a  tree ;  a  tough,  fibrous  substance,  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
As  it  seems  scarcely  acted  on  by  any  other  agent  than  heat,  and  as  when 
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heated  it  will  take  any  form  yon  give  it ;  as  it  is  yery  toagh  and  strong  ii( 
is  unaffected  either  by  the  temf  erature  or  by  the  secretions  of  the  bodjjih 
pshysician  will  at  once  perceive  its  great  value  and  the  yarietj  of  osei  to 
which  it  may  be  put  Of  it  are  made  splints,  stethoscopes,  bougies,  cathetei^ 
uterine  and  ear  specula,  stomach  tubes,  pessaries,  hndles  for  surgical  inttn- 
ments,  caustic  holders,  tents,  eye-glasses,  sheets  of  water  proof  stuff,  for  dr» 
?ng  injuries,  &C.,  &c  The  good  sense  of  each  physician  will  teach  him  \m 
*  ^  make  use  of  it  in  various  cases.  It  will  be  found  specially  adapted  tofr» 
ture  occurring  in  children,  to  fractured  jaw,  or  to  injuries  of  joints. 

To  ascertain  a  good  article,  take  a  smaU  piece,  soften  it  by  heat  and  roll  it; 
if  .when  cold  it  is  tough  and  strong,  the  gut^a  is  good ;  sometimes  it  breab 
like  a  pipe  stem  and  is  good  for  nothing. 

To  prepare  it  for  use  it  should  be  cut  into  pieces  r  ^d  torn  into^jx^ty 
impurities  may  be  easily  shaken  out  Let  it  be  then  softened  by  boiling « 
ter»  and  rolled  out  in  thin  sheets.  When  these  are  dry,  a  stiff  brush  pad 
over  them  will  sweep  away  the  remaining  impurities.  The  gutta  should  li 
then  soflened  frequently  and  rolled  together,  its  fibres  mixed  thoroughlj.tb 
it  may  become  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  making  catheters  it  is  necessani 
select  the  best  gutta  and  prepn'*e  it  with  care ;  having  well  selected  anddl 
prepared  the  article,  take  a  small  piece,  soften  it,  pierce  it  with  a  win,  ii 
on  this  roll  it  carefully,  sodening  it  as  it  is  needed ;  when  it  has  tbu  i 
tained  half  the  length  and  double  the  thickness  of  the  catheter  requii^k 
it  cool;  and  then,  fastening  one  end  to  the  tube  securely,  lay  holdof  tbeot&ff 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  pull  it  out  It  will  be  found  that  it  can  be/«2M 
out  to  twice  ils  length  and  no  farther,  unless  force  enough  be  rsed  to\R«^ 
it.  Insert  a  wire  of  proper  size,  close  one  end  by  heat  and  makeoiifiea; 
the  catheter  is  complete.  A  polish  may  be  put  on  it  by  passing  it  npi^ 
l^^^ough  the  dry  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  This  excellent  catheter  resiste  bet 
ter  than  the  gum  elastic  ones  the  action  of  urine,  can  be  made  of  any  %a 
by  the  surgeon,  whenever  it  is  needed,  and  does  not  cost  more  than  half  f 
cent  in  price  of  material.  Some  mix  lampblack  with  tbe  gutta  to  render  i 
less  er  "ily  softened  by  heat ;  any  mixture,  however,  makes  it  brittle.  Fb 
ible  stethoscopes  can  be  made  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  peculiari;j^ 
gutta  percha,  that  when  pulled  out  in  th:s  manner  it  becomes  elastic;  a  prop- 
erty it  had  not  before  possessed.  These  are  only  some  few  uses  to  wbicliit 
can  be  put;  they  are  endless,  and  extend  from  serving  to  rub  out  lead p» 
cil  marks  to  making  artificial  palates.  Out  of  the  profession,  shoesolesjbone 
whips,  bridles,  water-pipes,  picture-frames,  &c.,  &c.,  are  made  with  iu 

Gutta  percha  resists  cold  and  moderate  heat ;  it  is  not  acted  on  by  ^ee^ 
cretions  ;  the  acids  and  alkali;  -  do  not  affect  it,  or  but  very  slightlj ;  iodi« 
and  nitrate  argentum  do  not  alter  it ;  aether  and  alcohol  leave  it  untobched; 
only  two  substances  dissolve  it— chloroform  and  boiling  turpentine,  and » 
these  solutions  I  wi^l  speak  a  few  words.  Forty  grains  of  gutta  percha^ 
solved  in  an  ounce  of  chloroform  make  a  reddish  brown  Uquid,  simil^  n 
properties  to  collodion,  alt\u)ugh  not  quite  equal  to  it  I  have  applie<ii^^ 
sore  nipples  and  to  ulcers,  over  which  it  forms  a  transparent  cuticle,  prote^ 
ing  from  exteiaal  injuries  and  allowing  the  healing  process  ti  go oa.  J* 
serves  as  a  styptic  to  fresh  cuts  and  ^ »  leech  bites^  and  migbt  beof  iBei^ 
chilblains,  in  preventing  the  effects  of  pressure  forming  bed  sores,  in  ?«»• 
tecting  the  heel  from  injurious  pressure  in  cases  of  fracture,  (^  perbsps  ^ 
annoying  eruptions  a  covering  of  it  would  allay  the  irritation* 

One  use  that  I  have  put  it  to  is,  to  protect  surgical  instruments  ^""."jSi 
ing.  By  dipping  them  into  this  solution  they  become  coated  with  a  thin  pelw 
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of  gatta  percha,  which  protects  them  from  air  and  moistare,  aad  which  can 
be  easily  rubbed  off  or  wiped  off  when  the  institiment  is  used.  It  seryes 
also  as  a  covei  Ing  for  packa^^s  of  yaccine  matter ;  although  the  common 
gntta  percha,  rolled  out  and  applied  bj  hoat,  serves  even  better  for  such  a 
purpose. 

Another  use  is  to  render  pills  tasieless  by  dipping  each  one  in  this  solution ; 
fhe  covering  formed  prevents  che  tasle  and  does  not  hinder  the  effect  of  the 
nediciue.  Capsules  cor^d  be  foimed  of  it  for  administering  copaiva  or  other 
nauseous  medicines. 

The  other  solution  is  made  by  cuUing  up  fi'om  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
of  gutfa  percha  and  dropping  it  in'o  a  pint  of  boiling  turpentine.  It  makes 
a  good  application  to  brms;  the  turpentine  is  of  use  in  such  cnses,  and  the 
gutfa  would  fcrm  a  covering  to  the  injured  part.  Waterproof  paper  is  made 
by  saturating  it  with  th*^  solution,  and  can  be  put  to  many  uses.  It  serves 
a  purpose  simiip.r  to  tbin  sheets  of  guUa  in  using  water  dressir3s;  or  as  oiled 
siMi  does,  it  will  re'.r.'n  volatile  siimulniit  applications  to  any  part.  As  the 
strongest  aqua  ammoniac  h*  no  effect. on  it,  we  can  apply  tbis  powerful  stim- 
ulant by  simply  pouring  It  on  the  paper  and  binding  it  tighUy  to  the  part. 
Opiates,  turpenllne,  tinciure  c.intharides,  &c.,  can  be  thus  applied  and  over 
large  siu.aces.  The  -ower  eitremiliej  can  be  wrapped  up  in  sheets  of  this 
paper,  or  the  whole  chest  stimulated  by  means  of  it ;  nervous  headache,  nau- 
seated s'omach,  or  any  local  pain  can  be  similarly  treated. 

Of  course  in  applying  it  we  should  use  moderate  heat,  that  it  may  fit  more 
closely.  From  its  toughness  and  strength  it  will  last  a  long  time  and  serve 
for  many  applxadons.  Another  use  of  this  iurpentine  solution  is  to  brush 
it  over  anatomical  preparations.  It  prolects  from  air  and  moisture,  and  also 
from  the  at'.xks  of  worms;  or  it  may  be  used  to  coiTer  bottles  of  alcohol 
containing  wet  preparations. 

These  are  but  .  )me  of  the  uses  to  which  gutta  percha  can  be  put ;  its 
many  valuable  qualities  and  its  er9j  applicability  to  various  uses  recommend 
it  to  the  medical  profession. — Stethoscope* 


Amebican  Medical  Association. — Prize  £ssats.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May  IvMy 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  .a  Committee  to  receive  and  examine  such 
Yoluntnry  communications^on  subjects  connected  with  medical  science,  as  in- 
dividuals might  see  fit  to  make,  and  to  award  a  prize  to  any  number  of  them 
not  exceeding  ^re,  if  they  should  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  such  a  distincl'on. 
To  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Association,  notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  all  such  communications  must  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  April,  1852,  to  George  Hay  ward,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Each 
communication  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet,  containing  the  name 
of  the  author — which  will  not  be  opened  unless  the  accompanying  commu- 
nication be  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize.  The  authors  of  the  unsuccessful 
papers  may  receive  them  on  application  to  the  committee  at  any  time  after 
the  first  of  June,  1852  ;  and  the  successful  ones,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

GEO.  HAYWARD,  Boston. 
J.  B.  S.  JACKSON,        « 
D.  H.  STORER,  « 

JACOB  BIGELOW,      « 
USHER  PARSONS,  Providence,  R.  !• 
SMoHy  Aug.  12, 1851. 
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A  CASE  OF  CHOREA, 

Reported  and  read  hefyre  the  Belmont  Medical  Society.    By  Henrt  Wmt, 

M.  D.,  ApHl  4*A,  1860. 

Miss  L.  S.,  aged  14,  of  delicate  constitution,  had  enjoyed  generally  good 
health,  was  attacked  on  the  27tb  of  February  last,  with  '<  slight  headbcbe 
and  sore  throat,"  which  did  not  attract  much  attention  from  the  family,  ontfl 
the  2d  of  March,  when  she  presented  some  unusual  symptoms^  whi<^  were 
not  understood  by  them.  A  nhjgininn  mnixjiTIi  r1  on,  who  visited  and  pr^ 
scribed  but  once,  when  othen/^^^dhlalAj^S^^m  home.  The  patieotf 
remained,  as  I  was  informeiMdabout  the  samexm^^n  until  my  first  risi^ 
which  was  on  the  ISth  o£  iSjtch,  when  she  presentod^he  following  syn^ 
toms,  viz.,  irregular  and  ]|iyoIuiuM^ct|^tectMikAf  tlp^f  usclesof  almost  tk 
whole  voluntary  musculaiY^^tem,  more  so,  nowiifver,  oJthe  right  side  ;  ij» 
bility  to  protrude  the  tongue ;  cpUing  the  eyes ;  byi||la|cing  any  sabslance  a 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  a>N^/^|Jting^J^^  t^^;rasp  it,  the  fingen 
would  immediately  become  swIiM^'W^pqMj^KmhiUty  to  articulate ;  dd 
loss  of  consciousness ;  appeared  perfectly  eeiisible,  and  knew  what  was  said 
to  her ;  slept  reasonably  well,  during  which  she  was  entirely  calm  ;  bad  oo 
fever ;  pulse  85,  small  and  of  moderate  resistance ;  bowels  rather  constipt^e^; 
discharges  natural  color ;  urine  scant  and  high  colored ;  had  never  men^TH- 
ated;  slight  tenderness  in  right  iliac  region;  also,  slight  tenderness  over 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae ;  no  headache  or  pain  in  any  part  d 
the  body ;  was  unable  to  walk,  or  sit  in  a  chair ;  tongue  coated  with  a  ligk 
yellow  fur,  with  a  few  clean  spots  over  its  surface. 

Cause.  Various  are  the  causes  set  forth  by  authors,  all  of  which,  in  some 
cases  no  doubt,  may  be  correct.  The  remote  cause  in  this  case,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  the  approximation  of  menstruation ;  the  proximate  cause,  the  faiif> 
tional  derangement  of  some  portion  of  the  brain,  and  most  probably  the  c»» 
ebelium,  as  set  forth  by  some  recent  writers  on  physiology.  The  doctrine  is, 
<<  that  one  of  the  functions,  the  principal  office,  indeed,  of  the  cereheUum,  is 
to  preside  over  and  regulate  the  faculty  of  locomotion;  to  keep  the  musdes  ta 
due  subordination  as  it  were  to  the  wiU,'*  To  this  I  am  partly  inclined  to 
subscribe.  To  the  cerebrum  has  been  appropriated  the  organ  and  directioo 
of  the  intellect,  and  presides  over  all  our  intellectual  functions.  There  are, 
as  sdl  are  aware,  certain  altered  states  of  that  portion  which  lead  to  mental 
aberrations.  Persons  so  affected  from  false  judgments  cannot  associate  the 
ideas  aright,  &c.  Just  so  with  the  cerebellum,  when  from  some  exciting 
or  debilitating  cause,  it  loses  its  power  and  control  over  the  parts  over  which 
it  presides,  and  for  a  time  permits  its  satellites  to  take  their  own  course  ;  and 
a  grotesque  and  unseemly  out  do  they  make  of  it,  not  unlike  a  regiment  o£ 
soldiers  when  they  lose  their  commanding  ofiicers,  no  order  or  regularity  be- 
ing observed. 

Treatment,  Two  indications  presented  themselves  to  my  mind ;  first,  to 
remove  the  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  and  loaded  state  of  the  tongue. 
Second,  to  obviate  the  debility  of  the  nervous  system,  but  more  especially 
that  portion  of  the  encephalon  from  which  the  motor  power  originated ;  and 
fearing  my  theory  might  not  be  altogether  correct,  I  turned  my  attentioo 
somewhat  to  the  spinal  column. 
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March  litk,    I  made  the  following  prescription: 

Tak«  ealomel>  16  grains. 

"    ipecac.9  1      " 

"    paly.antinLy  8     " 

M.  ft  pnlv.  No.  8. 

One  to  be  giyen  every  four  hours,  to  be  followed  by  infusion  of  senna. 

For  external  application. 

Take  ol.  olive,  2  ouiioes. 

'<      aqua  ammon.,  1     ^ 

^      ol.  sassaf.,  2  drachms. 

M.  fl.  liniment. 

To  be  rubbed  freely  along  the  entire  spinal  column. 

March  16M.  Medicine  had  operated  pretty  well ;  not  much  improvement; 
alvine  discharges  somewhat  dark ;  tongue  rather  improved ;  involuntary  mo- 
tions about  the  same ;  continued  the  prescriptions  as  before,  except  to  dis- 
continue the  ipecac.,  and  add  spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  liniment. 

March  2,0th,    Medicine  had  again  operated  well ;  tongue  cleaned ;  puke 
80,  weak ;  extremities  cold ;  involuntary  motions  the  same. 
Prescribed  precip.  carb.  iron,  30  grains, 

Sulph.  quinine,  4      ^^ 

M.  ft  pulv.  No.  16.  One  to  be  taken  every  six  hours,  and  the  bowels  to 
be  kept  open  with  infusion  of  senna. 

March  22^  Somewhat  improved ;  pulse  82,  with  more  strength  ;  extrem- 
ities not  so  cold ;  involuntary  motion  not  $o  great ;  could  articulate  mono- 
syllables ;  some  appetite ;  continued  the  prescription,  except  to  increase  the 
iron  half  a  grain  in  each  dose. 

March  24^A.  Still  improving ;  can  grasp  objects  presented  to  her ;  sits 
in  a  chair ;  speaks  short  sentences ;  appetite  improving. 

28^A.  Much  improved  ;  very  little  involuntary  motion,  some  slight  about 
the  muscles  of  the  face  and  eyes ;  can  stand  alone,  and  walk  a  few  steps,  but 
as  yet  very  awkwardly ;  iron  increased  half  a  grain ;  continued  same  medi- 
cine. 

ZUL  The  first  salutation  when  I  entered  the  room  w«s,  "  Doctor,  lam^ 
almost  weUj'  and  rose  to  meet  me,  and  extended  her  hapij  and  gave  mine  a 
firm  grasp.  I  ^vised  her  to  continue  the  lise  of  the  precip.  t»rb.  fern  for 
some  time  to  come.  Her  step  is  still  weak,  and  unkss  the  remote  cause  be 
entirely  removed  I  feared  a  re-attack.  My  intention  is  to  continue  it  unUl 
her  health  be  entirely  restored,  and  probably  until  menstniation  shall  be  es- 
tablished. . 

P.  S.    The  treatment  has  been  continued,  and  tb^  patient  is  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health. — Trans.  Bdmoni  Med.  ^ciety. 
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OuB  TABLE  has  been  for  some  time  crowded  with  books  and  pampUeb 
waiting  for  notice*  We  proceed  to  speak  of  a  portion  of  them,  being  ooo- 
polled  to  pass  by  a  part  and  to  leave  others  till  next  month.  « 

A  new  Sign  Language  far  Deaf  JHutes,  is  the  title  of  an  inaogaral  Ae- 
sis  presented  by  Albebt  J.  Mter  to  the  medical  facalty  of  the  DniTenity 
of  Buffalo.  Dr.  Myer  proposes  (o  replace  the  present  mode  of  oommoni» 
tion  between  deaf  mutes  by  the  use  of  the  same  symbols  that  are  empkjel 
in  Bain's  telegraph.  These  consist  of  lines  and  dots  for  a  written  language; 
and  for  conyersation  the  author  suggests  a  series  of  taps  of  different  lengtiiii 
visible  to  the  eye,  or  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  feeling.  The  different  lengtl 
is  measured  by  the  time  the  finger  remains  in  contact  with  the  objeet  a 
which  it  strikes.  Operators  upon  the  telegraph  lines  become  so  expert « 
easily  to  understand  a  message  by  the  sounds  made  by  the  instrument,  W 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  system  may  not  be  successful  W 
alone  will  determine  this.  Dr.  Myer  is  certainly  entitled  to  credit  for  pre- 
senting an  original  theds. 

McperimeTUal  Besearches  illustrative  of  the  functional  onenesSy  unity  and  dif- 
fusion of  nervous  action  ;  in  opposition  to  the  anatomical  assumption  of 
four  set9  of  ntrves,  and  a  fourfold  set  of  functions  and  transmitiidi*' 
pressionSf  with  %  hief  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  vimsection  and(f 
sensation.    By  Bennett  Dowler,  M.  D.,  of  New-  Orleans,    pp.  ^ 
^  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  fully  set  forth  in  its  title.    Dr.  Dowkr 
dissents  entirely  from  Maishall  Hall's  theories,  and  asserts  others  based  upon 
his  own  experimtnts.    It  lias  given  us  much  matter  for  thought,  though  « 
do  4iot  yet  abandon  the  old  ground.    We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  this  gea- 
tleman  farther  upon  th\i  subject 

TransacHons  of  the  Mmont  Medical  Society  for  1850-51.  PMisM 
hy  the  Society,  pp.  90.  1^  Dr.  Affleck,  of  the  Belmont  Farmer,  we 
are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  these  transactions.  These  consist  of  essays 
upon  nutrition  and  waste,  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  botany  in  ^• 
eases  of  tiie  teeth,  organization  of  the  .human  system  and  its  alterations, 
cases  of  chorea,  of  haemmorrhoids,  of  abscess  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  of  eiy- 
sipelatous  inflammation,  of  destruction  of  half  the  hand,  and  reports  as 
quackery  and  improvement  in  medicine.  Several  of  these  papers  are  r&J 
interesting,  and  the  whole  creditable  to  the  Society.  As  we  understand  the 
matter,  this  Society  corresponds  to  the  District  Societies  in  our  State,  and 
still  it  has  sent  out  for  four  years  these  Transactions,  while  our  State  SocietJ 
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even  liaa  never  ventured  thus  to  place  itself  before  the  profession.  Is  it  that 
we  want  in  knowledge  ?  We  do  not  believe  it,  but  we  hesitate  to  break 
away  from  our  customs,  and  the  neighboring  States  have  not  set  the  exam- 
ple. We  commend  the  spirit  of  this  association,  and  hope  it  maj  have  a 
good  effect  on  others. 

An  Address  an  Medical  Junspntdence  ;  its  claims  to  greater  regard  frcm 
the  student  and  the  physician,  Bg  D,  'EL  Stoker,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 
pp.  48. 

It  is  not  oilen  that  an  annual  address  before  a  medical  society  is  so  full  of 
matter  of  primary  importance  to  the  profession  as  this.  The  subject  of  med- 
ical jurisprudence  is  undeniably  too  much  neglected  bj^e  profession.  In 
some  particulars  exceedingly  erroneous  views  prevail,  and  in  none  more  than 
with  regard  to  the  duties  of  physicians  to  themselves  and  to  their  patients, 
when  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  court  of  justice  as  to  communications  made 
in  confidence  during  professional  intercourse ;  in  other  words,  the  question  of 
the  professional  privilege  of  medical  men.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no  privi- 
lege to  conceal  anything  concerning  which  enquiry  is  made.  We  are  aware 
that  the  contrary  opinion  prevails  among  many  of  the  profession,  but  it  is 
erroneous.  Dr,  Storer  exhibits  this  fact  clearly,  and  this  exposition  of  it 
must  do  good.  A  physician  is  put  upon  the  witness  stand  and  solemnly 
swears  ^  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  if 
he  is  allowed  no  privilege  by  the  common  or  statute  law,  how  is  it  possible'  for 
him  to  conceal  anything  concerning  which  he  is  questioned,  withojit  commit- 
ting perjury.    We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  Dr.  Storer : 

^'  The  most  painful  duty  a  medical  man  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  a  court 
of  law,,  if  the  ends  of  justice  absolutely  require  it,  is  to  divulge  the  secrets 
of  his  patients,  reposed  in  him  in  the  course  of  professional  confidence.  How- 
ever great  may  be  the  struggle  within  him, — however  willing  and  ready  he 
may  feel  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice,  save  that  of  his  integrity,  to  keep  for- 
ever locked  in  his  bosom  what  was  sacredly  deposited  there,  the  laws  of  his 
country  are  paramount  to  all  other  bonds." 

"  Thus  there  is  no  appeal.  Those  facts  must  be  stated  which  are  neces- 
sary to  further  the  ends  of  justice.  The  greatest  caution  should  be  used, 
however,  to  prevent  anything  being  made  public,  that  can  be  suppressed, 
which  can  wound  the  feelings  or  injure  the  reputation  of  a  patient.  Even 
the  members  of  the  bar  look  with  pity  and  contempt  upon  the  medical  wit- 
ness who  voluntarily  exposes  any  professional  confidence.  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  the  physician  than  to  *  keep  his  own  counsel:'  The  repository 
of  many  facts,  obtained  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  knowledge  of  which 
by  others  would  produce  much  unavoidable  misery,  he  should  most  religiously 
preserve  what  has  been  entrusted  to  him." 

"  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  if  the  physician  would  re- 
tain his  self-respect, — if  he  would  preserve  the  esteem  or  confidence  of  his 
patients,  or  of  any  portion  of  the  community,  he  should  allow  no  earthly  con- 
siderations to  bribe  him, — no  earthly  power,  save  the  laws  of  the  limd,  to 
compel  him  to  betray  his  trust." 

In  this  matter  physicians  stand  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  dergy* 
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men,  for  they  may  not  reserve  anything  committed  to  them  in  oonfidenoe, 
not  even  if  guarded  by  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional.  Why  lawyers  shoiili 
be  exempt  we  confess  we  do  not  clearly  see,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  a* 
ter  into  that  discussion. 

A  distinct  appreciation  of  this  liability  on  the  part  of  medical  men  b  io- 
portant  to  them  and  to  their  patients.  If  a  physician  receives  oonfidentiil 
communications  under  the  assurance  that  they  shall  never  be  revealed  under 
any  circumstances,  and  the  law  afterwards  is  found  to  compel  the  promise  to 
be  violated,  the  trust  in  that  man  is  fearfully  shaken.  But  to  himwhoknom 
that  he  must  yield  to  the  majesty  of  law,  it  is  often  an  easy  thing  to  preveot 
unnecessary  communications  being  made,  and  certainly  he  disappoints  no  tn&t 
when  he  yields  to  this  alone.  For  the  man,  shame  that  there  are  sach  meo, 
who  babbles  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  in  the  places  of  pubHc  resort, 
or  in  the  privacy  of  families,  the  secrets  confided  in  him  by  others,  too  groi 
contempt  cannot  be  expressed,  and  at  him  the  finger  of  scorn  cannot  too  dis- 
tinctly point  The  majesty  of  the  law  alone  can  justify  any  revelation,  and 
tins  only  on  the  pains  of  perjury. 

The  Physician's  Account  Book.  By  Jonathan  Allen,  LowM.  Fm 
the  publisher.  Mr.  Allen  has  devised  a  very  convenient  form  of  the  phj* 
clan's  account  book.  By  columns  properly  arranged,  the  charges  agaiarffl 
individual  for  a  whole  month  require  his  name  to  be  written  but  once-n 
immense  saving  to  any  one  doing  a  large  business.  The  amount  doe  and 
the  amount'paid  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  with  reference  to  case*  booka^  and 
any  remarks  that  may  have  suggested  themselves  at  any  time.  In  posting 
too,  one  entry  sufiices  for  a  month  for  each  individual.  The  arrangemeat 
looks  to  us  like  a  very  good  one,  and  gentlemen  wishing  to  re-arrange  tbetf 
accounts  more  conveniently,  should  look  at  this  book.  To  some  it  majbea 
recommendation  to  know  that  testimonials  were  given  to  Mr.  Allen  for  it  at 
the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association.  Iti3<A 
sale  in  this  place  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lyon. 


Centre  Distr^t  Medical  Society.  The  semi-annual  meeting  d 
this  Society  was  holden  at  Concord,  on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  October. 
The  attendance  was  not  large.  After  the  record  of  the  last  meeting  v* 
read,  the  committee  on  publishing  the  by-laws  reported  progress  and  asked 
further  instructions,  which  being  given,  the  subject  was  re-committed  to  tbeo. 

The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  not  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  hao 
concerning  the  reciprocation  of  delegates  between  this  and  the  other  Distno 
Societies,  because  he  could  not  ascertain  who  were  the  secretaries  (f  tfl«* 
Societies.    He  was  instructed  to  make  farther  attempts. 


KOirsso.  5& 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  drug  trade  in  the  District  was  called 
for,  and  read  by  the  chairman.  The  committee  was  enlarged  bj  the  addi- 
tion of  Dr.  Tennej,  of  Pittsfield,  Dr.  Knight,  of  Franklin,  Dr.  Sanborn,  of 
Henniker,  and  Dr.  Garland,  of  Meredith  Bridge ;  *and  thej  were  instructed 
to  continue  their  investigations  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Blanding,  of  Fisherville,  having  been  proposed  for  member- 
ship by  the  council,  was  unanimously  elected,  and  at  once  joined  the  Society* 
Dr.  B.  was  also  appointed  delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  in 
place  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Webster,  resigned. 

The  President,  Dr.  Merrill,  of  Dunbarton,  called  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety to  the  fact  that  it  had  just  lost  by  death  one  of  its  oldest  members,— 
Dr.  Job  Wilson,  of  Franklin.  Ailer  appropriate  remarks  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  deceased,  it  was  voted,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Web- 
ster, Abbott  and  Merrill,  should  draw  up  and  report  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Society.  The  following  resolutions  were  reported  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Job  Wilson,  M.  D.,  late  of  Franklin,  an 
associate  of  this  Society,  the  medical  profession  has  been  bereaved  of  one 
of  its  oldest,  ablest  and  most  venerated  members. 

Resolved,  That  his  perseverance  in  investigating  the  nature  of  diseases^ 
his  integrity  and  usefulness  in  the  profession,  together  with  his  urbanity  and 
honorable  bearing  in  all  his  professional  intercourse,  entitle  his  memory  to 
our  warmest  regard. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  respectfully  tender  to  the  family  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wilson  our  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of 
our  late  brother,  and  that  they  be  published  in  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. 

E.  K.  WEBSTER, ) 

J.  B.  ABBOTT,      V  Committee. 

J.  MERRILL,  '       ) 

A  dissertation  was  read  by  Dr.  M.  R.  Woodbury  upon  homoeopathy,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.  Society 
adjourned. 


Kousso.  -  In  a  case  of  tape-worm  which  had  resisted  the  ordinary  rem- 
edies, we  have  recently  used  this  new  anthelmintic  with  entire  success.  We 
could  obtain  in  Boston  only  half  a  dose,  which  was  given  as  usual  before 
taking  any  food  in  the  morning.  In  three  hours  it  produced  a  watery  dis- 
charge, but  without  bringing  away  any  of  the  parasite.  In  about  five  hours 
more  a  portion  of  the  worm  was  discharged,  and  the  remainder,  including 
the  head,  the  next  morning.  The  kousso  appeared  to  kill  the  parasite,  and 
not  to  act  as  a  mechanical  anthelmintic.  By  the  way,  we  observe  that  emul- 
sion of  pumpkin  seeds  is  pronounced  an  infallible  remedy  for  tape-worm» 
Two  ounces  of  the  seed  is  used  for  a  dose, — ^the  West  India  pumpkin  fur- 
nishing the  best  seeds. 
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ExcHAiTGES.  With  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume  we  Im 
forwarded  copies  to  the  few  journals  which  have  before  neglected  to  exchange 
with  us.  Already  in  return  we  have  received  the  Norih- Western  Medical 
Intelligencer,  published  at  Chicago.  The  first  volume  was  discontinued  b6> 
cause  we  received  no  return.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make  farther  acquaiA* 
tance  with  our  western  contemporary.  The  St.  Louis  Medical  Joanud  ve 
would  also  acknowedge  as  received.  Copies  were  for  a  time  most  diligeotlj 
sent  to  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  and  to  the  Medical  ^tn 
and  Library,  but  though  the  Journal  was  added  to  the  exchange  lists,  ul 
extracts  from  it  were  published,  we  have  not  received  any  return.  Will  the 
editor  do  us  the  favor  to  see  that  the  matter  is  attended  to  ? 

Since  our  last  number  the  New- York  Register  has  passed  away  afterajeai^i 
duration.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  was  one  of  the  dollar  jounuk 
In  its  place  we  have  received  the  New- York  Medical  Times,  a  monthly  rf 
thirty-two  pages,  at  two  dollars  per  annum.  It  is  edited  by  J.  6.  Adaou^ 
M.  D.  From  the  short  and  terse  introductory  we  promise  ourselves  a  yak- 
able  exchange.    We  trust  the  Times  will  be  well  sustained. 

We  omitted  to  notice  last  month  the  Dental  Times,  a  new  quarterly,  edi^ 
ed  by  the  junior  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  aodtt 
be  published  in  the  interval  of  publication  of  the  larger  journal.  This  oob- 
ber  contains  forty  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Its  appearance  is  creditabkud 
promising. 

The  CoKREsroND^Na  Secbetaries  of  the  Slate  Medical  Society  desuv 
to  obtain  a  full  report  of  the  prog^^ess  of  disease  in  the  State  during  their  year 
of  service.  As  this  cannot  be  done  without  the  assistance  of  evety  W 
whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  or  not,  they  call  upon  «U  to  t'unnsh 
them  with  the  desired  facts.  By  using  a  lltJe  exerdon  each  can  keep  a  re- 
cord of  all  the  epidemics,  surgical  operations,  and  r!l  things  of  interest  coo- 
ing under  their  observation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  by  forwarding  thcB 
to  the  secretaries,  reports  of  very  great  value  can  be  made  to  the  Sociefy. 
Will  gentlemen  aid  in  this  underta!i^!ng?  The  secretr."ies  are  Dr.  F.  ^• 
Fitch,  of  Amherst,  Dr.  A.  Smalley,  of  Lyme,  Dr.  J.  Blake,  of  Tamwortlv 
Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  of  Concord,  Dr.  N.  Mardn,  of  Dover,  Dr.  J.  BarUett,  of 
Su-atham,  Dr.  J.  Batchel'.er,  of  Marlborough,  Dr.  W.  W.  Brown,  of  Msa- 
chester. 


Dr.  E.  K.  Webster  desires  us  to  say  that  "  physicians  wishing  the  pit)- 
ceedings  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  order  to  avail  themselvei 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  vote  of  the  Society,  must  send  in  their  orders 
immediatelyy  and  should  be  particular  to  say  what  numbers  they  wish,  i^^" 
tvj  physician  should  have  a  complete  set  in  his  library. 

To  Correspondents,  &c    Very  valuable  communications  are  on  n^   , 
from  Prof.  Smith,  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Tyler,  of  Rollinsford,  and  ^ 
appear  in  our  next.    The  article  on  "  emetics  and  their  uses,"  will  abo  W 
f  oncluded  in  that  number.     Spratt's  obstetric  table^  Tanquerel  on  lew  ^ 
eases,  and  Gregory's  ouUines  of  chemistry,  are  received  and  will  be  noti 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
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An  Essay  read  before  the  Strafford  District  Medical  Society,  by 
John  E.  Tyler,  m.  d.,  of  RoUinsford. 

This  was  a  maxim  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  He  who  makes  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  system  his  study  must  be  taught  humility,  and  learn  from  his 
own  errors  to  look  kindly  on  others."  All  the  humility  taught  us  by  ten 
thousand  blunders  of  our  own,  will  not,  I  fear,  more  than  sulOOice  to  make  us 
even  charitable  towards  very  many  of  those  persons  who  have  written  books 
for  our  instruction  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Page  after  page  we  all  know 
we  must  often  read  of  finely  fancied  theories,  and  curiously  following  se- 
quences, to  find  one  plainly  proved  precept,  on  which  we  can  rely  with  sat- 
isfaction, even  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  which  are  called  common, 
from  their  frequency  and  universality. 

And  how  unsatisfactory  is  it  in  our  researches  after  light  and  aid  in  some 
speciality  in  our  practice,  to  find  the  matter  treated  of  beautifully  and  at 
length,  but  only  as  an  imaginary  case ;  treated  at  the  desk,  with  the  pen  in 
hand,  on  general  principles,  forsooth,  when  the  writer  would  do  us  more  good, 
and  gain  from  us  greater  respect,  although  the  confession  might  not  be  so 
palatable  to  himself, — to  say  frankly,  either  that  he  had  never  seen  such  ca- 
ses, or  that  his  regular  <<  so  and  so"  treatment  seldom  effected  a  cure,  and 
that  he  knew  of  nothing,  well  tried  and  proved,  to  recommend  as  a  substi- 
tute. What  a  luxury  is  it  to  meet  with  an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  plain, 
practical  man,  who  has  never  dreamed  of  being  a  book-maker,  but  whofrrites 
down  facts  just  as  he  has  seen  them  occur,  and  gives  you  in  clear,  clean  English, 
the  means  which  in  a  trying  case  have  relieved  him  from  difficulty,  and  his 
patient  from  danger.    We  have  a  few  books  that  should  be  excepted  from 
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these  strictures,  and  we  ought  to  rejoice.  There  is  Graham  od  Indigestion, 
Dorsey  on  Surgery,  and  Wood  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  These  »b« 
thors  tell  ns,  not  simply  what  they  have  heard,  or  what  they  have  read,  or 
what  they  fancy  to  be  true ;  but  they  come  closer  to  our  wants;  they  tell  u 
what  they  know  ;  what  they  have  seen,  and  have  themselves  proved;  tod 
when,  under  circumstances  such  as  they  indicate,  we  follow  their  dirediou, 
\  we  find  that  they  have  given  us  the  very  "  Gospel  of  Medicine."    Bot  socfa 

I  men  have  been  too  wise  to  treat  of  every  subject,  and  there  remain  maoj 

I  forms  of  disease  which  have  been  by  others  of  a  different  stamp  accoiatdj 

\  described,  and  for  which  a  treatment  has  been  marked  out  with  great  precis* 

ion,  and   every  incidental  matter  handled  with  the  greatest  assurance;  all  of 
which  we  are  sad  to  find  will  give  us  next  to  no  assistance  when  brought  t9 
the  test  of  practical  application.     To  be  sure,  our  profession  is  limited  in  '^ 
\  power.    The  nature  of  things  will  not  permit  our  unbroken  and  constml 

I  success.     Men,  women  and  children,  must  and  will  die,  be  doctors  few  « 

many.     Our  province  is  to  prolong  human  existence,  if  we  ean,  tofoar-«0R 
years  and  ten ;  and  more  than  all,  to  render  its  period  as  free  as  posdUe 
from  physical  ailment  and  suffering.     We  know  that  it  is  not  pretended tk 
all  has  yet  been  discovered  in  our  art,  even  up  to  this  limit,  which  cao  or 
may  be  discovered  and  recorded.     We  know  that  medicine  is  as  yet  imp 
feet  as  a  science,  and  that  additions,  valuable  additions,  are  every  day  bein; 
made  to  it,  throwing  light  on  obscure  points,  and  tendmg  to  settle  in  tnnk 
long  discussed  principles.     Of  this  state  of  things,  it  would  be  trifling  ai 
useless  to  complain.     But  we  righteously  may  complain  that  onr  media 
sav&ns  should  be  so  well  contented  to  hug  their  errors,  and  write  then  in 
books,  and  teach  them  from  the  college  chair,  merely  because  their  own  a* 
perience  and  the  general  practice  of  the  day  will  show  that  truthful  resob 
are  less  brilliant,  and  less  flattering  to  medical  pride,  than  are  the  stereotyped 
records  of  medical  literature.    I  would  much  rather,  if  a  disease  be  coosid' 
ered  incurable,  to  have  it  said  so  ;  or  if  not  thought  absolutely  incurable,  jet 
from  its  resisting  remedies,  proving  that  its  nature  and  treatment  are  but  iin- 
perfectly  understood,  to  have  that  so  said,  plainly^  fairly^  honestly ;  so  that 
we  may  know  what  to  rely  on  as  settled,  and  what  we  must  make  the  matter 
of  our  own  research  and  experiment.     A  reformation  in  this  particular, 
though  it  might  shear  a  doctor's  pride,  would  vastly  increase  bis  faith  in  the 
real  capabilities  and  progress  of  medicine.    There  is  a  class  of  disease  ^ 
the  head  of  which  consumption  stands,  that  are,  the  world  over,  eonfes^ 
incurable — "  the  opprobria  medicorum."    There  is  another  class,  styled  the 
diflficult — the  treatment  of  which  is  not  settled, — every  method  failing  of  suc- 
cess too  often  to  be  satisfactory.     «<  So  far  so  good."    This  is  just  as  it  sbooW 
be,  an4  of  it  we  cannot  complain.     But  why  should  the  catalogue  of  these 
classes  be  abridged  at  the  expense  of  the  truth  ?    Why  should  we  boast  ot 
more  than  we  possess?    Is  not  such  pride  the  most  consummate  qoackeiy* 
There  are,  we  know  there  are^  other  diseases,  many  others  beside  thoie 
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ranked  in  the  above  dosses,  which  onr  teachers  and  writers  never  seem  to 
dream  of  considering  incurable,  or  even  so  much  as  difficult ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, prescribe  for  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  for  measles  or  bilious  col- 
ic. We  read  their  descriptions,  we  treasure  their  directions — (we  do  not 
mistrust  that  they  are  literally  all  theory ;  how  can  we  ?)  We  put  them  in 
practice,  and  the  result  covers  tw  with  shame,  and  our  patients  with  sorrow, 
at  least,  if  not  with  sods. 

We  all  too  well  know  that  a  great  deal  of  suffering  exists  among  females, 
varying  in  locality  and  phase  in  different  persons ;  but  termed  by  them, 
"  weakness"  or  "  disturbance,"  or  may  be  "  spinal  disease,"  and  for  relief  from 
which  they  are  impelled  to  besiege  every  doctor  they  may  happen  to  meet 
with%  Our  older  brethren  when  thus  applied  to,  prescribe  a  placebo,  and 
give  the  sufferer  the  cold  comfort  that  she  must  expect  more  or  less  distress 
of  the  kind  in  this  world ;  that  it  is  her  cross,  and  she  must  submissively  bear 
it.  And  younger  doctors  search  and  search  their  books  and  brains,  and  pre- 
scribe and  prescribe  again,  all  fruitlessly ;  and  at  last  find  themselves  obliged 
to  dodge  the  matter  like  their  seniors.  Now  upon  these  subjects,  enough  in 
quantity  has  been  written.  The  causes  of  suffering — the  pathological  state 
of  the  affected  parts,  all  have  been  so  fully  described  and  sworn  to,  and  treat- 
ment so  sufficiently  minute  laid  down,  that  a  young  physician  could  not  an- 
ticipate  any  serious  difficulty  in  this  quarter  of  his  practice. 

How  to  relieve  this  numerous  class  of  patients,  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to 
me,  and  has  led  me  to  make  these  complaints.  I  have  read  everything  rel- 
ative to  these  matters  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon,  and  have  had  ample 
opportunities  to  put  in  practice  such  roles  as  I  have  found  given ;  but  my 
results  were  meagre  and  far  from  flattering.  I  have,  however,  thus  obtained 
some  hinti  in  the  right  direction.  What  I  have  so  gathered,  and  what  I  have 
learned  from  a  careful  course  of  experiments  for  the  relief  of  these  troubles, 
I  will  try  to  lay  plainly  before  you,  hoping  that  it  may  elicit  from  you,  gen- 
tlemen, much  in  addition,  which  you  have  discovered  to  be  practically  valu- 
able in  this  matter.  For  I  know  that  you  must  all  bear  me  witness,  that  the 
treatment  commonly  recommended  by  our  authors  is  rarely  of  any  great  ben- 
efit to  the  unfortunates,  whom  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe. 

For  convenience  sake,  these  patients  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  ac- 
cording to  the  treatment  required.  There  are,  however,  some  symptoms 
common  to  both,  which  I  will  first  enumerate.  There  is  generally  present 
and  complained  of,  a  degree  of  general  debility,  and  a  constant  feeling  of  lan- 
goor.  The  countenance  is  pale,  and  wears  an  anxious  expression.  Some- 
times, however,  the  face  is  ruddy  and  the  person  in  full  habit,  but  the  anx- 
ious expression  is  ne;rer  gone. 

There  are  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  and  most 
troublesome  in  the  back  and  hips ;  and  (a  fact  which  I  ask  you  especially 
to  notice,)  in  the  to^j  of  the  head ;  the  respiration  is  shelter  and  a  little  quick- 
er than  is  natural.     Palpitations  are  common.     The  appetite  is  capricious. 
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The  bowels  ai*e  commonlj  confined.  A  continual  and  harassing  distress k 
felt  in  the  abdomen.  I  have  often  heard  it  expressed  thus :  <^  I  feel  asifmy 
insides  were  fastened  to  mj  back-bone,  and  somebody  was  pulling  them  doira 
out  of  my  body ;"  or  thus :  **  When  I  move,  my  bowels  seem  to  tumble  to- 
gether, from  side  to  side  in  a  mass."  There  is  extreme  weakness  and  teo- 
demess  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  bad  cases,  hysteria  is  present  io  anj  of  ifi 
its  protean  forms.  At  times  the  patient  becomes  literally  as  pale  and  cold  » 
death.  The  stomach  seems  thoroughly  crazed,  and  vomits  a  characteriitic 
fluid  of  a  pale  green  color.  These  symptoms  the  Pvo  classes  possess  b  con- 
mon.  In  what  I  will  style  class  first,  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  db- 
placement  of  the  uterus.  Usually  it  is  prolapsed  and  more  or  less  retnh 
verted,  and  often  has  a  hardened,  swollen  feeling.  The  parts  are  relaxei 
and  without  soreness. 

In  class  second,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  which  I  have  above  denon- 
ioated  common,  are  found  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  soreness  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  great  tenderness  and  throbbing  in  the  lumbar  region ;  a  general  soft- 
ness of  the  whole  skin ;  and  a  sensation  of  internal  heat.  The  vagina  i&oxr 
tracted  and  extremely  tender;  the  uterus  is  often  prolapsed  or  otherwise  dl- 
'  placed,  and  often  swollen  and  very  sensitive. 

It  has  happened  to  me  to  meet  with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  botb  <^ 
the  kinds  just  described.  I  have  recommended  supporters  and  pessane. 
and  have  found  that  at  best  they  only  gave  relief,  and  not  always  even  thai 
sometimes,  indeed,  aggravating  all  the  difficulties.  I  have  enjoined  absolc 
rest,  and  the  recumbent  position  for  months  and  months,  and  havefousdtb 
also  ineffectual.  *  I  have  used  this  thing  and  that  thing,  all  according  to  ik 
books,  and  have  not  satisfied  myself  or  my  patients. 

Without  attempting  to  give  any  precise  pathological  views  of  thfese  case?. 
I  will  at  once  state  the  following  to  be  the  objects  which  I  have  aimed  alia 
my  treatment : 

To  remove  uterine  irritation  and  subacute  inflammation  : 

To  quiet  the  general  nervous  disturbance  : 

To  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system : 

To  give  tone  to  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  and  thus  to  recroit  tif 
whole  body.     The  course  I  have  followed  has  been  this. 

For  patients  enumerated  in  class  first,  I  order  a  plaster  of  galbanum  tP 
the  hypogastrium,  to  reach  from  the  pubis  to  within  an  inch  of  the  navel,  an 
to  the  hips  on  either  side  ;  and  another  to  the  lumbar  region.    I  direct «»* 
water  to  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  wet  roller,  around  the  abdomen  andbac*» 
and  in  warm  weather  always^  and  in  cold  weather  often,  the  use  of  the  cow 
hip  bath,  with  frictions  afterwards  once  in  a  day.     Injections  per  anum 
,    cold  water,  or  of  cold,  castile  soap-suds — and  injections  per  vaginam  oi 
cold  compound  liquor  of  alum  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia — ^tbat  is,  ot  ai 
and  sulphate  of  zinc ;  and  afterwards  of  a  decoction  of  white-oak  bark. 
whole  body  is  to  be  frequently  bathed  with  cold  water,  and  freely  rabb^w- 
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terwards.     Inteniallj,  I  prescribe  the  following  pill  to  be  taken  at  bed  time : 
R.  Exi.  belladonnas,  gr }, 

Ext,  nuc.  vom.,  gr  J, 

£xt.  valerianse,  gr  j, 

M.     f.  pil.  No.  j., 
and  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  oance  of  the  following  infusion,  to  be  taken 
three  times  in  a  day  before  eating : 

R.  Quassias  excels.,  ^ss. 

Magnes.  ustas.,  5j. 

Aq.  bull.,  Oj. 

'  M.  f.  infus., 

and  occasionally  a  draught  of  the  decoction  of  uva  ursi. 

If  the  uterus  be  found  congested,  evinced  by  the  hardened,  swollen  feel, 
I  exhibit  small  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  ergot.  If  the  patient  suf- 
fers from  menorrhagia,  I  make  use  of  the  following  pill,  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
a  day : 

R.  Ferri  sulphat, )  __ 

Ergotae  pulv.,  j  *      6  J* 

Kino,  pulv.,  gr^. 

Extract,  tarax.  q.  s.  ad.  f.  pil.  Na  j. 
In  treating  what  I  have  styled  class  second,  if  I  find  the  soreness  in  the 
uterine  region  to  be  considerable,  I  give  the  following : 
R.  Potass,  cyanide,  gr  ij. 

Ext.  bellad.,  gr  j. 

Aq.  cam  ph.,  f?  ij. 

M.     S.     f3j  quaque  sexta  bora. 
If  the  patient  be  quite  feeble,  I  combine  with  the  above  a  small  quantity 
of  quinine,  or  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica. 

At  bed  time  from  one  to  three  grains  of  lupulin  should  be  given. 
I  order  baths  to  the  abdomen,  of  a  weak  tincture  of  Arnica^  and  of  cold 
water  alternately. 

When  by  these  means  the  soreness  spoken  of  is  somewhat  removed,  I  sub- 
stitute for  the  above  solution,  the  following  recipe  : 

R.  Vin.  colch.,  f^j. 

Tr.  nuc.  vom.,  fSij. 

Tr.  belladonna;,  foj. 

Aq.  purae.,  fSiij* 

M.     f.  sol. 
S.  f3j  every  six  hours,  and  continue  the  lupulin. 
Injections  of  cold  water  should  be  used  every  day,  both  per  anum  and  per 
vaginam.     When  by  perseverance  with  this  plan,  varied  and  added  to,  to 
meet  particular  cases,  my  patient  comes  to  the  condition  of  those  described 
in  class  first,  I  treat  her  as  I  have  already  stated. 

By  using  the  means  thus  detailed,  faithfully  and  persevoringly,  I  have 
been  gratified  to  find  that  one  after  another  of  the  indications  for  treatment 
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before  stated,  have  in  many  cases  been  fulfilled — that  the  appendages  of  the 
uterus  regained  their  tone  and  strength,  and  the  organ  itself  resumed  itewff- 
mal  position — and  that  my  patients,  instead  of  groaning  away  long  dajs  and 
nights,  became  in  a  measure  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  able  again  to  call  lifet 
blessing. 

I  might  have  taken  a  different  method  of  bringing  this  matter  before  m 
I  might,  as  is  customary,  have  described  to  you  particular  cases,  and  their 
results,  as  they  have  occurred  to  me ;  but  I  have  preferred  reciting  toyooi 
summary  of  what  I  have  found  to  be  useful,  to  tiring  you  with  a  detail  of 
what  might  be  more  pleasant  for  me  to  recount,  than  for  you  to  bear. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  respecting  some  of  the  articles  used. 

Belladonna  has  long  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia.  For  tk 
relief  of  pain,  or  nervousness  dependent  on  uterine  irritations,  it  is  dlmAx 
specific.  Nothing  will  so  speedily  relieve  the  agony  of  dysmenorrhflea  v 
Belladonna.  And  the  chief  reason  why  this  agent  is  so  much  more  effectial 
in  relieving  the  neuralgia  of  females  than  that  of  males,  is,  I  believe,  becaose 
the  former  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases,  is  dependent  on  uterine  irriti- 
tion. 

•Lupulin,  This  we  have  seen  recommended  to  allay  undue  excitemo! 
about  the  genitals,  as  in  spermatorrhoea,  nymphomania,  &c.  ProTing  ^ 
fectual  for  this  purpose,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  avail  sometblDg  ii 
removing  the  soreness  or  erethism  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  which  isalwaj' 
so  exceedingly  obstinate.     And  it  really  is  wonderful  in  its  action. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  This  article  has  a  powerful  influence  in  removiaj 
inflammatory  action  and  active  congestion  of  the  uterus.  In  cases  of  sudden 
suppression  of  the  menses  from  cold  or  fright,  where  there  is  presentanjdfi- 
gree  of  febrile  action  or  tenderness  in  the  uterine  region,  the  exhibidan » 
this  after  the  proper  evacuations  have  been  premised,  will  rarely  fail  to bnng 
on  the  suspended  discharge.  This  article  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
prussiate  of  potash. 

Quassia  has  long  been  known  to  possess  an  anodyne  as  well  as  a  tosK 
power.  It  certainly  is  preeminent  among  the  tonics  in  giving  tone  to  tw 
uterus  and  its  appendages.  It  was  through  the  merest  accident  that  I  ^ 
led  to  prescribe  it  in  connection  with  magnesia  for  these  disorders.  I  ^ 
much  pleased  with  its  prompt  action,  jnd  mote  with  the  permanency  of  I* 
good  it  wrought,  I  was  confirmed  in  its  use  by  a  friend  who  pointed  out  to 
me  the  quaint  remark  of  an  old  writer,  that  "  Quassia,  combined  with  s<Hnfi 
one  of  the  absorbents,  greatly  availeth  in  cases  of  hysteric  atony." 

Nux  Vomica  in  minute  doses,  besides  being  a  most  valuable  tonic  to  v^ 
nervous  system,  possesses  the  power  of  keeping  the  bowels  in  a  proper  coo- 
dition. 

I  would  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
have  mentioned — viz :  the  pain  and  heat  in  the  top  of  the  head.    Th»5»  * 
common  and  so  great  a  Source  of  distress  to  females,  is,  I  may  say,  a  P^' 
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fectly  ^ore  diagnostic  mark  of  uterine  trouble  of  some  sort  I  do  not  re- 
member the  mention  of  this  hj  any  writer.  But  it  is  certainly  a  fact  of  great 
importance,  And  may  be  of  great  aid  in  unravelling  a  complicated  and  ob- 
scure case.  If  you  are  called  to  a  lady  that  has  some  uterine  disturbance, 
she  will  among  other  things  refer  to  her  intense  headache ;  and  thus  it  will 
be  passed  oyer  as  a  mere  headache — but  should  jou  ask  the  particular  lo- 
cality of  the  pain,  she  will  almost  invariably  place  her  hand  on  the  top  of  her 
head.     And  Belladonna  will  relieve  this  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

This  pain  is  often  extreme  in  females  who  have  passed  "  the  turn  of  life" 
— so  severe  as  to  lead  us  to  apprehend  serious  cerebral  trouble.  There  may 
be  no  unpleasant  sensations  in  the  uterine  region,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Nothing  will  foe  complained  of  save  this  agonizing  pain  and  heat  in 
the  top  of  the  head.  Belladonna  will  very  shortly  remove  this,  and  Quassia 
will  prevent  its  recurrence ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  of  which  I  can  tlius  speak. 
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A  Lecture  introductory  to  the  course  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ^  in 
Dart.  College,  delivered  Aug,  8,  1851,  hy  Prof,  Albert  Smith,  M.  D, 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  our  course  of  lectures-  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate  nor  unprofitable,  to  pause  on  the  threshold  with  some  consid- 
erations of  a  general  nature,  and  yet  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  profes- 
sion. Is  this  mode  of  instruction  by  lectures,  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  preparation  for  the  profession,  the  most  useful  method  that  could  be  de- 
vised, under  all  the  circumstances,  at  the  present  time  ?  It  certainly  com- 
bines advantages,  that  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with ;  it  presents  and  un- 
folds the  great  outlines  of  medical  science,  that  can  afterwards  be  developed 
and  filled  up,  as  facts,  experience  and  knowledge  increase.  It  makes  a  firm 
fiubstrata  on  which  to  found  a  substantial  edifice.  It  always  keeps  before  the 
mind  the  length  and  breadth  of  medical  science,  and  the  labor  which  awaits 
the  aspirant  for  fame  in  the  field.  It  greatly  quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties. Lectures  are  only  profitable  to  those  who  can  hear  and  understand. 
The  man  of  dull  and  heavy  intellect  can  reap  but  little  advantage,  though  he 
•were  to  sit  under  the  teachings  of  a  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  Baron  Dupuytren. 
To  hear  lectures  profitably,  the  mind  must  be  active,  the  memory  retentive, 
the  whole  energies  of  the  man  alive.  How  profitable  to  such  minds  is  this 
mode  of  instruction,  and  how  pleasant, — ^full  of  interest,  variety  and  illustra- 
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tion.     Tbej  listen  with  interest ;  they  feel  not,  know  not,  that  terrible  te£- 
ousness  that  must  inevitably  cleave  to  listless  attention  and  dall  ears. 

If  lectures  require  quick  perception,  good  attention  and  quickened  enet- 
gies,  to  appreciate  them  and  make  them  profitable,  they  should  of  course  be 
worthy  of  it.  They  should  be  plain,  clear,  practical,  and  divested  of  all  men- 
ly  speculative  discussion,  setting  forth  the  various  branches  just  as  tbejstari 
at  the  present  time.  What  great  discoveries  and  improvements  will  take 
place,  we  may  conjecture,  but  we  have  no  right  to  spend  precious  time  n 
notions  and  theories  not  yet  half  matured,  though  their  bearing  and  indio- 
tion  may  be  to  some  great  undiscovered  truth. 

Lectures  should  be  presented  in  a  manner  to  make  them  come  perfedlj 
within  the  domain  of  common  sense.  They  are  dealing  with  facts,  experi- 
ence and  science,  and  should  come  to  the  hearer  clothed  in  the  most  Bitnt 
tive  form.  It  is  not  enough  to  think  that  because  truth  is  truth,  it  is  do  snt- 
ter  how  it  is  uttered,  or  how  elaborated.  Certainly  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
make  any  truth  agreeable,  much  more  the  great  truths  that  underlie  thed^ 
partment  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  But  I  am  aware  that  n 
power  can  make  these  truths  attractive  except  to  attentive  ears.  Thejil 
fall  to  the  ground  and  be  lost,  unless  gathered  up  with  care.  They  wiH  ix 
wasted  except  they  find  root  in  a  good  soil.  I  cannot  enter  upon  the  impd- 
tance  and  usefulness  of  this  branch  now ; — it  requires  no  elaborate  dedi^ 
tions  to  establish  these  conclusions ;  they  are  almost  self-evident 

I  propose,  as  a  useful  subject  at  this,  our  opening  exercise,  to  talk  to  « 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Hippocrates — the  father  of  our  profession— ik 
wonderful  man  of  antiquity,  whose  life  and  writings  have  been  impressedia 
every  age  since  his  day.  I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  because  I  know  tfe^i 
the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  facts  are  not  within  the  r&A 
of  many,  and  that  the  extent  of  our  obligation  to  this  great  man  is  not  daij 
realized.  Everybody  has  heard  of  Hippocrates,  but  who  ever  saw  a  woA 
purporting  to  be  his  ?  Never  till  recently  had  I  seen  anything  of  his  writ* 
tings,  but  a  little  work  entitled  "  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates."  All  had  bed 
vague  and  uncertain. '  We  have  hardly  known  whether  he  lived  or  not,  aw 
whether  all  the  writings  under  his  name  were  not  fictitious. 

Hippocrates,  commonly  known  as  the  Father  of  Medicine,  was  the  moet 
renowned  physician  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  oldest  medical  writer  of  whoa 
there  are  any  authentic  works  now  extant.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Cos,  long  celebrated  as  being  the  seat  of  one  of  the  schools  of  mediciw 
founded  by  the  descendants  of  Esculapius.  He  was  a  descendant  from  this 
family.  Very  few  details  of  the  life  of  Hippocrates  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  though  we  find  his  biographers  dwelling  on  circumstances  which  in» 
man  of  less  eminence  would  be  unworthy  of  attention.  Among  the  ancient^ 
his  genealogy  was  traced  to  Esculapius,  on  his  mother's  side ;  himself  being 
reckoned  the  twentieth  descendant  of  Hercules.  This  genealogy  was  b» 
doubt  fabulous,  but  was  credited  among  the  ancients,  and  tended  to  increase 
the  veneration  In  which  this  great  physician  was  held. 
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Hippocrates  was  born  458  years  before  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerx- 
es  Longimanus,  of  Persia,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  eminent  physicians  be- 
fore him,  and  great  pains  were  spent  on  his  education,  in  literature  and  gen- 
eral science,  as  well  as  in  medicine.  He  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  his 
times  for  education,  and  after  studying  in  the  schools  of  his  native  islands, 
he  travelled  much  into  Greece,  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  where  he  made  many 
observations  on  the  history  of  epidemic  diseases.  He  also  travelled  into  Af- 
rica and  Asia,  but  the  chief  scenes  of  his  travels  were  on  the  Continent, — 
often  for  relieving  the  various  epidemic  distempers  with  which  they  were  af- 
flicted. In  the  famous  plague  of  Athens,  made  classic  by  the  admirable  de- 
scription of  Thucydides,  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  health  of 
the  city,  by  ordering  large  fires  to  be  lighted  for  purifying  the  air,  and  the 
burning  of  various  perfumes  in  private  houses,  in  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Kings  and  princes  of  other  nations  made  diflTerent  attempts  to  en- 
gage him  in  their  service,  but  he  declined  all  the  splendid  offers  made  to  him, 
and  gave  his  life  and  services  to  his  own  countrymen. 

His  life  was  spent  in  the  profession,  which  was  then,  as  we  learn  by  his 
writings,  quite  divested  of  charms,  incantations  and  amulets,  &c. ;  and  had 
for  its  basis  much  of  science,  though  grossly  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy and  physiology.  The  humoral  pathology  th^n  prevailed,  and  furnish- 
ed a  ready  and  easy  solution  for  every  form  of  disease.  Hippocrates  was  a 
devoted  friend  to  his  vocation,  and  taught  and  practised  it  with  assiduity 
during  a  long  life.  He  inculcated  a  disinterestedness  in  the  practice,  that 
has  descended  to  our  times,  and  which  is  found  in  the  same  degree  in  no 
other  calling  or  pursuit  under  the  sun.  Why  should  physicians  be  more  dis- 
interested than  other  men  ;  more  self-sacrificing,  forbearing ; — have  less  re- 
gard for  their  interest,  or  deem  it  dishonorable  to  think  of  the  pay  ?  It  is 
a  noble  trait  of  character,  but  claims  too  much  of  those  who  must  live  and 
be  rewarded  for  their  labor  like  other  men. 

Hippocrates  possessed^ great  zeal  for  what  was  called  the  science  of  his 
day — crude  as  it  may  appear  to  us.  He  was  also  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  humanity.  %He  possessed  gi*eat  sagacity  in  observing  nature,  which  was 
a  resource  to  him  in  every  emergency,  and  his  accuracy  of  judgment  led  him 
to  resist  the  useless  frivolities  which  superstition  had  introduced  into  medi- 
cal practice.  He  exhibited  in  all  respects  a  bright  example  of  the  qualities 
which  he  himself  enumerates  in  his  writings  with  so  much  eloquence  and  good 
sense,  as  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  the  medical  character.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  but  very  few  men,  save  the  heroes — that  is,  the 
destroyers  and  butchers  of  their  race — have  so  deeply  impressed  their  lives 
and  character  upon  posterity  as  Hippocrates. 

He  was  no  doubt  a  very  extraordinary  man ;  one  of  the  great  intellects  of 
our  race,  designed  to  throw  light  on  his  profession  through  a  long  series  of 
ages ;  and  even  in  this  period  of  greater  light  and  civilization,  to  be  still 
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studied  and  respected.     He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age;  Eome  sit 
lo  109  years  ;,  others,  however,  make  it  much  less. 

"  The  writings  that  have  reached  us  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  dx 
father  of  medicine,  occupy  more  than  a  thousand  folio  pages  in  the  editin 
hj  Foesius.    Those  attributed  to  Galen  are  still  more  voluminous,  embraoK 
no  less  than  six  or  eight  immense  folios."     Most  of  these  writings  are  ya 
locked  up  in  the  original  languages,  and  copies  even  of  those  works  are  nndj 
seen  in  this  country.     But  very  few  even  of  the  treatises  of  Hippocnta 
have  as  yet  been  translated — enough,  however,  to  make  us  wish  that  moR 
of  this  ancient  lore  was  brought  to  light.     Of  the  writings  of  Galen  not  cot 
of  them  has  been  translated  for  the  English  reader,  except  the  few  eitraefe 
in  a  recent  work,  entitled  the  Writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  epitomiad 
from  the  original  latin  translation  by  John  Bedman  Coxe,  M.  D.    How&- 
miliar  to  our  ears  are  the  names  of  these  two  great  men,  and  how  freqaentk 
their  names  occur  in  all  our  medical  researches !     "  Our  teachers  refer  fe 
them  ex  cathedra;  our  books  continually  quote  them  ;  and  yet  not  one  iii 
hundred  of  the  profession  in  America  have  ever  seen  them,  or,  if  intero- 
gated,  could  inform  us  of  what  they  treat."     In  reading  these  translations  by 
Dr.  Coxe,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  character oHfe 
writings  of  Hippocrates.     They  are  rich  in  thought,  in  facts  and  experieiw: 
they  are  the  product  of  U  trained  and  highly  cultivated  mind ;  theyareew 
models  for  style.     Have  we  had  any  doubts  about  their  value,  we  have  o^ 
to  think  that  Aristotle,  that  elegant  and  polished  writer,  made  them  the oii- 
els  of  writing ;  and  Galen  held  them  in  the  highest  veneration  among  tk 
ancients  ;  and  in  modern  times,  how  much  the  ideas  and  experience  oT^k 
great  man  form  the  basis  of  medical  science. 

"  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  profession,"  says  the  translator  of  Hippocrat» 
either  of  Great  Britain  or  America,  that  a  full  translation  of  this  author  iij 
never  yet  been  given  to  the  English  reader !  and  that  in  America,  at  !«-* 
even  in  the  original  Greek  or  Latin  translations,  so  few  copies  are  to  be  fonm- 
whilst  hundreds  of  contemptible  works  are  annually  issuing  from  the  press. 
to  lumber  up  our  shelves,  and  to  pass  into  oblivion." 

The  treatises  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hippocratft 
are  seventy-two  in  number,  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  authenticity.  Manj 
of  them  are  compilations  of  writers  before  his  time,  made  by  him,  and  soax 
of  them  supposed  to  be  subsequent,  and  written  by  his  son  and  son-in-»^' 
who  were  very  eminent  physicians.  Some  12  or  14  only  are  supposed  tow 
the  authentic  works  of  Hippocrates — though  all  of  them  are  written  V"" 
power  and  knowledge. 

In  these  writings  what  a  fund  of  good  sense  do  we  not  find,  and  how  ffio* 
that  it  is  really  the  current  doctrine  of  our  day  ?    In  the  first  treatise  tsw^ 
celebrated  oath  of  Hippocrates,  containing  the  rules  or  statutes  of  medic'D 
which  the  student  was  required  to  receive,  and  confirm  by  taking  't 
points  out  the  gratitude  due  to 'the  preceptor,  adverts  to  the  treatment  oft 
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sick,  abjures  the  use  of  all  daDgerous  remedies  or  measures.  This  is  the 
clause,  relating  to  the  one  who  taught  him  medicine — "I  will  honor,  as  my 
parents,  the  roaster  who  has  taught  me  this  art,  (medicine,)  and  endeavor  to 
minister  to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own  broth- 
ers, and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  follow 
it,  without  remuneration  or  written  bond." 

Id  the  2d  Treatise,  entitled  the  Law  of  Hippocrates,  speaking  of  the  re- 
quisites to  constitute  the  accomplished  physician,  we  may  learn  a  useful  les- 
son :  **  Of  all  the  arts,  medicine  is  the  most  illustrious  ;  but  the  ignorance  of 
its  professors,  and  that  of  those  who  judge  of  their  qualifications,  is  the  cause 
of  its  having  been  considered  as  among  the  most  contemptible.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  arises  chiefly  from  the  circumstance,  that  medicine  is  the  only  pro- 
fession, for  which,  in  our  cities,  there  is  no  penalty  attached  to  such  as  igno- 
rantly  pursue  it,  beyond  that  of  contempt.  But  ignominy  scarcely  wounds 
the  ignorant.  It  is  with  them  as  with  the  dumb  performers  of  the  theatre  ; 
they  have  the  form,  the  dress,  and  mask  of  the  real  actors,  but  in  nothing 
else  do  they  resemble  them.  So  we  find  many  who  are  physicians  in  name 
and  appearance,  but  few  who  are  such  in  reality.  Six  things  are  required 
to  constitute  a  physician  : — natural  talents — a  good  education — a  competent 
instructor — early  study — industry,  and  adequate  time.  The  chief  of  these, 
is  natural  talent.  In  want  of  this,  all  is  useless.  But  if  this  is  possessed, 
the  art  may  be  acquired,  by  due  attainments  previously  ; — and  by  beginning 
to  study  it  at  an  early  age,  and  in  a  proper  place.  We  must,  moreover,  be 
industrious,  and  continue  long  in  study,  by  which  means  the  science  becomes 
as  it  were  natural, — rapidly  increases, — extends  its  researches,  and  brings 
forth  mature  fruit."  He  says  further,  that  "  those  who  fully  attend  to  these 
precepts  will  become  masters  of  their  profession,  and  not  merely  nominal 
physicians.  They  may  come  forward  with  confidence,  whilst  ignorance 
proves  but  a  poor  foundation,  and  an  empty  treasury  at  all  times  ;  the  ene- 
my of  all  confidence  and  trust ;  a  source  of  audacity  as  well  as  of  timidity — 
since  timidity  is  the  offspring  of  weakness,  as  audacity  is  of  ignorance.  Sci- 
ence and  opinion  govern  the  world  ;  the  one  points  out  our  knowledge,  the 
latter  our  deficiency."  Noble  sentiments,  these !  uttered  more  than  twenty- 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  applying  as  well  to  us  to-day,  as  to  the  stu- 
dents that  gathered  round  this  great  teacher,  to  hear  the  wise  precepts  that 
were  falling  constantly  from  his  lips. 

In  the  next  Treatise,  entitled  the  Art  of  Medicine,  there  is  a  dissertation 
against  the  calumniators  of  this  art.  It  enters  into  a  defence  of  Physicians, 
and  regards  them  free  from  blame,  if  death  takes  place ;  which  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  patient,  or  the  impotency  of  the  medicine,  when  no  suspicion 
could  attach  to  the  pbysician  for  any  want  of  attention  or  intelligence.  He 
considers  the  charge,  even  to  our  times  continued,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
diseases,  of  themselves,  get  well  without  a  physician.  It  was  then  denomi- 
nated the  work  of  good  fortune — now  considered  good  luck.     He  says,  such 
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cases  Jo  Dot  get  well  without  any  care,  hut  are  the  result  of  a  strict  attendoo 
to  the  rules  of  art,  as  much  so  as  if  the  physician  regulated  the  course.  Anj 
he  considered  every  thing  that  tended  to  arrest  disease  or  alleviate  5ufferiB| 
as  belonging  to  the  medical  art.     No  cures  take  place  by  chance— for  b 
says :     "  Chance,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  phrase,  means  absolmd? 
nothing.  Every  event  has  a  certain  cause,  which  is,  itself,  the  effect  of  sc« 
preceding  one.     Chance,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  have  existence,   li'u 
a  term  employed  by  ignorance  for  what  it  does  not  comprehend."    He  ala 
vindicates  the  physician  from  blame  because  he  refused  to  undertake  the  cat 
of  incurable  diseases,  and  as  onlj'-  being  willing  to  attend  those  whowoaHn- 
cover  without  him.    He  says,  "  Those  who  speak  thus,  would  have  mon 
reason  to  complain  of  a  physician  who  would  not  treat  them  as  fools,  tlai 
they  have,  to  accuse  medicine  in  such  a  manner.     He  who  requires  of  a 
artist  what  belongs  not  to  his  art,  or  what  is  beyond  its  power,  is  more  kr.ar» 
than  fool.     We  can  effect  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  being  accomplisfcci 
through  the  means  of  nature,  or  of  the  instrumentsof  our  profession;  butwt 
possess  no  more.     When  the  disease  is  more  powerful  than  any  of  te 
means,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  medicine  can  overcome  it."     We  have  heie 
a  little  specimen  of  the  ancient  pathology — ^for  in  speaking  of  cavities  in  lif 
human  body,  he  says  :     "  All  those  fleshy,  rounded  parts,  called  muscles,aR 
cavernous  ;  all  parts,  in  fact,  in  which  there  is  defect  of  continuity,  are  or- 
ties,  whether  covered  with  skin  or  not,  and  they  are  filled  with  air  (spiriii 
in  health,  but  in  disease  with  unhealthy  humors." 

Among  other  topics  treated  we  find  one  treatise,  entitled  The  Physiflft 
In  this  treatise,  speaking  of  the  exterior  to  the  physician,  he  says,  he  op> 
to  have  a  healthy  appearance,  and  to  be  of  proportionate  size  to  his  ptf^w* 
lar  constitution :  for  should  he  be  otherwise,  the  pubtic  will  believe  him  b»- 
qualified  to  attend  to  the  health  of  others.  As  to  internal  qualifications. b 
should  possess  much  prudence — his  mode  of  life  should  be  perfectly  correct 
He  ought  to  possess  circumspection  and  humanity.  In  regard  to  his  nan- 
ners,  he  should  be  grave  without  austerity,  lest  he  should  be  considers 
proud  or  misanthropical.  He  should  avoid  perpetual  laughter  and  bilanK. 
for  they  are  not  at  all  times  acceptable.  In  his  moral  character,  justic* 
should  predominate."  Such  is  the  estimate  of  what  a  physician  should  be 
twenty-three  hundred  years  ago.  We  may  profit  by  these  precepts,  roa^J 
of  which  can  never  grqw  old. 

In  the  6(h  Treatise  we  have  directions  in  relation  to  "  Decency  in  3faiJ- 
ners  and  in  Dress."  It  instructs  the  practitioner  as  to  what  is  essential  u» 
his  attendance  on  the  sick,  so  that  he  may  be  esteemed  a  learned,  praaeau 
careful,  and  attentive  man.  He  utters  sentiments  like  these :  "That know- 
ledge and  medicine  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  physician  who  is  'ni/f* 
philosoplier  is  a  demigod."  The  7th  Treatise  is  entitled, "  Precepts  of  Hip- 
pocrates," and  relates  to  fees,  remedies,  food,  &c.  It  also  treats  of  cod^o'*^' 
tions,  and  denounces  the  impudence  of  quackery.     In  the  ancient  moac  i 
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seems  the  fee  was  the  first  thing  agreed  upon,  by  which  arrangement  the  pa- 
tient was  sure  that  he  would  have  regular  attendance,  whereas  now,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  be  so  sordid  as  to  think  that  thei'e  will  ever  be  anj  fee.  He 
inculcates  this  noble  sentiment,  the  spirit  of  which  we  hope  has  come  down 
to  our  times  :  '^  Strangers  and  the  poor  demand  peculiar  attention  frofi  the 
physician,  for  no  one  can  have  a  proper  regard  for  medicine,  who  forgets  his 
duty  to  his  fellow-creatures." 

In  the  Book  of  Prognostics  we  have  these  symptoms,  good  and  bad,  of  dig- 
ease,  arranged  in  a  natural  order.  These  are  drawn  with  admii*{^ble  accu- 
racy ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  symptoms  indicated  by  the  countenance, 
>ve  have  the  origin  of  the  "  Hippocratic  face,"  which  is  now  considered  the 
sure  harbinger  of  death.  '^  A  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  temples  collapsed, 
the  brows  knit,  ears  cold  and  contracted,  and  their  lobes  inverted,  the  fore- 
head hard,  dry,  and  tense,  the  whole  countenance  pallid,  greenish,  black, 
livid  or  of  leaden  hue." 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  through  all  these  treatises,  and  to  give  some 
idea  of  their  contents,  but  the  time  forbids.  Here  is  the  source  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology,  founded  upon  the  most  fanciful  notions  we  can  well  con- 
ceive of.  This  constituted  the  entire  pathology  of  the  ancient  world.  All 
disease  was  asserted  to  arise  from  an  acid,  saline,  acerb  or  bitter  humor,  se- 
creted, and  acting  alone  or  conjointly,  by  which  changes  occur  in  Ihem,  or  to 
a  change  of  form  in  various  ways,  productive  effluxions,  wind,  &c.  We  have 
much  of  the  acrimony  of  the  humors,  treated  by  those  means  which  tended  to 
weaken  and  dilute  the  same.  There  was  the  humor  of  the  yellow  bile,  dif- 
fused through  the  system,  causing  anxiety,  heat  and  fever ;  the  green  bile, 
occasioning  raging  symptoms,  and  pain^  in  the'  intestines  and  chest  I  Now 
all  these  symptoms  were  combatted,  by  concocting,  weakening,  and  inducing 
the  natural  consistence  of  such  humors ;  and  these  were  supposed  to  be  won- 
derfully aided  by  a  knowledge  of  crises,  and  of  critical  days.  Here  is  the  or- 
igin of  these  obsolete  terms,  so  long  used  in  materia  medica,  viz :  the  atten- 
uante,  the  inspissants,  the  incrassants.  and  the  deobstruents.  I  will  not  omit 
to  mention  the  curious  pathology  of  fever,  that  it  is  not  occasioned  by  heat 
alone,  but  by  the  cooperation  of  other  causes.  He  says,  "  We  have  a  hot 
bitter,  a  hot  acid,  a  hot  salt,  and  many  more  of  dififerent  character ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  cold.     Now  these  are  the  cause  of  the  disease." 

The  doctrine  of  crises  and  of  critical  days  is  prominent  in  these  writings, 
and  has  held  an  ascendancy,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  medicine, ^even 
down  to  our  times.  This  is  the  earliest  record  of  this  system.  Many  have 
entirely  scouted  the  doctrine,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  what  there  is  yet 
some  ground  for  the  system,  in,  however,  a  modified  form  from  the  belief  of 
the  ancients.  It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  nature,  in  her  conflict  with 
disease,  tends  upon  certain  days  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  it  1i)ecomes  us  to 
watch  for  the  contest — to  observe  all  the  phenomena  which  mark  its  success- 
ful or  unfavorable  issue,  and  while  carefully  avoiding  untimely  interference, 
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to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  promote  the  wholesome  struggles  of 
the  system,  and  to  sustain  and  protect  it  when  ready  to  sink. 

I  will  pass  over  much  that  it  would  be  very  curious  to  notice  in  his  voA 
on  the  "  Different  Parts  of  Man,"  in  which  ignorance  of  anatomy  is  appi« 
rent  at  every  step.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  exhibit  his  pathology  of  &• 
ease,  as  deduced  from  the  four  humors,  bile,  blood,  pituita  and  water;  tbe 
disturbance  of  either  of  which  proved  a  deviation  from  health,  and  tbe  ip> 
propnate  business  of  the  physician  was,  to  direct  his  remedies  to  the  mta*" 
ation  of  their  functions.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  humoral  pathologr.  aai 
is  but  a  little  less  gross  than  those  symptoms  that  for  ages  held  dominioii 
over  the  medical  world. 

Those  treatises  entitled,  Female  Diseases,  are  the  least  satisfactory  of  it 
most  all  his  works.  They  are  constantly  exhibiting  an  ignorance  of  vmvy 
my  and  physiology,  that  renders  the  work  absurd ;  besides  dragging  in  moo* 
strous  and  ridiculous  therapeutics,  at  which  we  revolt. 

If  our  author  keeps  away  from  therapeutics,  we  read  on  with  pleasure  Mi 
profit,  though  on  this  branch  we  occasionally  meet  with  some  just  and  fr 
criminating  remarks.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  all  his  descrip&a 
of  disease  are  very  singularly  exact,  and  almost  a  model  for  imitation.  ^ 
where  is  this  better  exhibited  than  in  the  greatest  of  his  works,  his  TrwtS! 
on  Epidemics. 

All  the  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  in  the  various  epidemics  he  h 
scribes,  are  made  admirably  clear  and  distinct,  and  were  no  doubt  true  to ife 
very  letter.  He  describes  the  epidemics  under  the  fo^ms  of  cases,  andf"»« 
very  many  of  the  fatal  ones  as  well  as  those  which  recovered.  He  says f err 
little  of  the' treatment  in  this  work,  so  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  Jwv  1* 
combatted  such  formidable  maladies.  I  found  in  this  work,  Thucydides*  tit* 
id  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.  This  occurred  during  the  life-te* 
of  Hippocrates,  who  gave  useful  advice  in  regard  to  it,  as  we  have  before  ifr 
marked.  This  plague  was  amenable  to  no  treatment.  The  physicians  wl» 
were  the  first  to  be  exposed,  so  were  they  the  first  to  die ;  and  the  dtseas; 
was  suffered  to  go  on  unmolested,  till  it  had  spent  its  fury  in  depopuI«i"f 
Athens.  All  remedies  being  abandoned,  the  people  gave  themselves  np  to 
their  fate,  and  frightful  is  Thucydides'  description  of  the  dying  and  dead,ti« 
unburied,  and  the  licentiousness  of  those  living  in  such  dreadful  times. 

The  Book  of  Aphorisms  constitutes  the  last  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  is  more  extensively  known,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  other  of  the  wni* 
ings  of  this  great  man.  Thesfe  have  been  considered  genuine  from  tifflfi  *^ 
memorial,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  advanced  life  and  witt 
his  full  maturitv  of  judgment  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  hreroiirnm 
that  they  were  loosely  written,  since  many  aphorisms  are  twice  repeated,  an 
some  are  contradictory  to  each  other. 

I  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  various  parts  of  this  ancient  work,  and  a^ 
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confess  tbat  I  bad  little  idea  of  the  condition  or  resonrces  of  oar  profession 
two  thousand  years  ago^  The  pride  of  modern  discoTerj  would  have  led  us 
to  have  adopted  as  onr  own,  more  of  the  improvements  in  our  art,  had  we 
not  in  this  work,  and  in  the  still  more  wonderful  works  of  Galen;  the  proofs 
of  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  our  profession.  In  these  distant  times, 
how  well  our  profession  must  have  stood  in  comparison  with  any  other  sci- 
entific pursuit ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  strange  modes  of  cure  adopted, 
and  the  mighty  contests  with  the  rebellious  humors,  about  upon  a  par  with 
Don  Quixote's  combat  with  wind-mills,  it  was,  and-  has  always  been  a  real 
and  positive  benefit  to  mankind. 

A  feeling  of  pride  comes  over  me  as  I  peruse  these  ancient  writings — my 
profession  is  an  exalted,  a  noble  one ;  and  not  less  so  than  it  is  ancient,  and 
it  was  then  (two  thousand  years  ago,)  as  now,  only  existing  and  improving 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  science  and  art  of  war  has  always  been  to 
multiply  and  inci*eaae  the  means  of  destroying  human  life,  and  how  many 
heroes  (so  called,)  have  derived  an  enduring  fame  from  this  nefarious  busi- 
ness ;  while  the  humble  healing  art,  which  only  exists  and  flourishes  to  re- 
lieve sufiering  and  save  life,  confers  little  or  no  immoiiality  on  its  successful 
followers.  As  human  life  becomes  more  valuable  under  the  blessed  light  of 
Christianity  and  an  extended  civilization,  then  will  our  art  be  the  more  val- 
ued, and  then  will  the  saving  of  human  life  be  more  bonoi*able  than  destroy- 
ing it. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  theories  and  systems  which 
have  been  deemed  modern  discoveries.  We  may  mention  the  free  use  of 
water  as  a  remedial  agent.  One  book  is  devoted  to  liquids,  and  wo  have  the 
following  caption  of  two  chapters  in  the  same,  viz.,  "  Of  the  powers  and  uses 
of  warm  and  cold  water  employed  as  drinks."  "  Of  the  use  and  different 
powers  of  hot  and  cold  water ;  what  parts  are  benefitted  or  injured  by  either 
of  them ;  what  affections  they  induce  or  cure."  It  is  very  manifest  from  this 
book,  that  water,  cold  and  hot,  sea  and  other  watere,  were  among  the  most 
frequent  medicamental  resources  of  Hippocrates,  by  bathing,  drinking, -as- 
persion, sponging,  &c. 

Though  this  use  of  water  was  not  then  dignified  by  the  name  of  hydrop- 
athy by  the  Father  of  medicine,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  the 
discoverer  of  its  remedial  use  in  medicine  in  this  early  age  of  the  world* 
Still  more  wonderfully  does  our  author  give  us  a  distinct  foreshadowing  of 
homoeopathy.  In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  disease,  he  says  :  "  There  is 
another  mode  in  the  production  of  disease,  viz.,  from  their  congeners  (homoe- 
opathy, two  thousand  years  before  Hahnemann !)  for  the  same  things  that 
eaus&  also  cure  complaints  ;  (alio  modo  per  similia  morbus  oritur  et  per  sim* 
ilia  ohlata  ex  morhis  sanarUur  /)  Thus  we  find  strangury  cured  by  the  very 
means  that  otherwise  induces  it ;  and  a  cough,  like  disury,  is  caused  and 
cured  by  the  same  things,  although  also  by  contraries." 

Hippocrates'  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  very  imperfect 
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and  often  fanciful ;  and  if  in  anything  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  on* 
selves  on  the  progress  of  our  profession,  it  is  the  great  advances  io  tbese 
two  particulars.     It  sounds  strange  to  read  of  the  drink  passing  ioto  tk 
trachea,  though  in  some  other  part  it  is  also  said  to  pass  to  the  stomach;  k 
is  odd,  too,  to  meet  so  of^en  with  the  confounding  the  arteries  with  the  \m 
and  vice  versa.     Perhaps  it  is  rather  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  eo  fei 
of  these  gross  blunders  occur,  considering  how  difficult  anything  likedisitfr 
tion  was,  and  that  most  of  the  knowledge  on  these  topics  was  obtained  fm 
the  study  of  comparative  anatomy — toe  dissection  of  different  animals.  IV 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  are  his  histories  of  de- 
ease.     In  delineating  these,  we  find  him  a  faithful  and  laborious  obseneic 
facts.     Hence,  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  ^ 
eases.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  bis  descriptions  are  still  recognizees 
accui*ate  by  all  who  follow  him  in  the  path  of  careful  observation.    Tiiet!- 
tide  in  which,  his  observations  aro  most  deficient,  is  the  pulse,  which  be s 
much  overlooked  that  some  have  supposed  him  altogether  unacquainted  vit: 
the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable.     It  was  chiefly  from  the  degree  of  heat,  ak 
the  difficulty  of  respiration,  that  he  judged  of  the  state  of  a  fever.   Intk 
treatment  of  disease  he  recognized  a  principle  which  be  termed  natvn^vi 
which  he  regarded  as  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  diseases,  and  the  cmi 
those  salutary  changes  in  the  constitution,  noticed  by  all  observers.  T\b 
doctrine  was,  in  fact,  with  a  few  slight  modifications,  the  same  as  the  artliB 
of  Van  Helmont,  or  the  vis  medicatrxx  natures  of  CuUen.     Hippocrate?* 
careful  not  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt  the  course  of  nature,  as  exM 
in  the  phenomena  of  disease;  which  led  his  followers  to  the  habit  of  tw^ 
the  course  of  disease,  rather  than  of  resisting  its  progress.      The  HippodiW 
method  is  denominated  the  method  of  expectation,  and  is  extolled  as  nM 
and  sure.     But  it  deserves,  in  some  measure,  the  sarcasm  of  the  Roman  pb* 
sician,  Asclepiades,  who  called  it  a  mere  meditation  on  deaths  a  solicitude  io 
observe  how  a  disease  would  terminate,  and  what  length  of  time  itwouldrt* 
quire  to  destroy  the  patient.     Hippocrates  indeed  recommends  some  praca* 
cal  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  good  intentions  of  nature,  v^ 
gently  correcting  some  slight  deviations  incident  to  it.     I  regret  thatmylio' 
its  prevent  me  from  giving  some  fuller  account  of  the  practice  of  Hipiwc* 
rates  and  of  his  times.     We  should  find  much  that  has  descended  to  » 
mixed  with  strange  conceits,  the  results  of  false  theories,  and  imperfect  pbj* 
siological  views. 

I  have,  then,  as  briefly  as  possible,  endeavored  to  give  you  some  idea  » 
the  extent  of  the  wonderful  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  some  ofthetrait«» 
his  character  as  a  physician.  We  need  not  be  ashamed  of  such  an  origin ^ 
the  medical  profession,  or  such  a  founder  as  Hippocrates.  We  need  rati«f 
to  blush,  that  in  the  period  of  twenty-three  hundred  years,  with  soch  aidJ 
from  printing,  science,  &c.,  as  our  fathers  never  knew,  (who  derired  ^ 
knowledge  only  from  the  manuscript,)  that  we  have  made  no  greater  pWg* 
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ress,  and  that  even  in  our  day,  and  some  say  enlightened  times,  many  of  the 
notions  of  this  wonderful  man  stand  out  now,  as  then,  the  true  doctrine  of  our 
art. 

It  is  refreshing  to  call  to  mind  such  an  early  and  nohle  example  in  our 
profession;  to  witness  the  glorious  ushering  forth  ofmany  of  onr  great  truths, 
from  the  very  midst  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  And  what  a  varied  for- 
tune attended  our  art  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  till  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  or  the  discovery  of  printing  ?  What  darkness  brooded  over 
it,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  monks ;  and  with  how  much  diffi- 
culty could  it  revive  from  its  terrible  depression,  only  within  some  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  to  even  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  ?  It  was  not  lost,  but  only  living  to  serve  and  bless  mankind, 
either  in  barbarous  or  civilized  life ; — it  has  arisen,  phoenix-like,  to  more  than 
its  pristine  glory  and  usefulness. 

We  cannot  but  regard  Hippocrates  with  the  greatest  veneration.  He  has 
well  and  appropriately  been  called  the  Father  of  our  profession ;  and,  even 
in  our  times,  we  are  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  him  for  his  invaluable 
writings.  May  the  time  not  be  long  distant,  when  the  most  valuable  of  his 
writings  shall  be  made  more  accessible, — that  all  may  read  and  judge  of  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  this  excellent  man. 

Gentlemen,  I  bespeak  your  candid  attention  to  the  lectures,  and  ask  you 
not  to  depreciate  my  branch  as  dull,  insipid,  monotonous,  in  con^arison  with 
the  other  parts  of  medical  education.  For  if  this  branch  has  not  kept  an 
even  pace  with  the  others,  though  you  may  have  them  in  perfection,  you  will 
be  like  the  mariner  without  compass  or  quadrant, — the  victim  of  storms  and 
shipwreck.     Let  this  study  have  its  appropriate  attention. 
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CorUinued  from  page  8,  Vol.  U. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  tongue,  which  is  so  frequently  consulted  when  we  de- 
sire to  prove  the  presence  of  saburra,  let  us  apply,  we  say,  what  we  have  just 
stated  as  to  membranes  in  general.  And  fii*st,  acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  shows  itself  by  a  bright  redness,  then  by 
the  destruction  of  its  epithelium,  which  may  be  partial,  as  in  aphtha,  or  gen- 
eral, like  that  observed  in  scarlatina  and  confluent  muguet.  This  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  phlegmasia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue.  But,  by 
the  side  of  this  we  would  place  another,  to  wit,  mercurial  glossitis.  In  this 
case,  the  tongue  is  swollen,  pale,  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  covered  with  a 
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thick  coat  of  fetid  mucosities.  In  both  cases  there  is  inflammation ;  Ixt 
observe  how  different  is  the  phenomenal  expression,  and  jet  in  these  tro 
examples  the  phlegmasia  is  acute. 

Between  these  two  forms  there  is  a  multitade  of  others,  correspond 
to  a  thousand  different  causes.  The  presence  of  carious  teeth  alone  suffict: 
to  produce  a  fiuxionary  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  covers  the 
tongue  and  gums.  Hence  arises  the  fetor  of  the  breath,  the  blunting  of  tk 
sense  of  taste,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  secreted  humors.  The  ?aiBt 
effects  are  produced  bj  a  chronic  engorgement  of  the  tonsils,  and  even  br 
the  continual  contact  of  the  saliva  during  sleep.  In  these  cases  we  nercr 
observe  any  redness  or  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongae: 
the  fault  in  the  secretion  is  all  that  is  particularly  manifest ;  and  yet  i^  is  m- 
possible  to  contend  that  irritation  may  not  be  the  cause  of  this  engorgemes 
of  the  secretions. 

Why,  then,  do  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  stomachic  saburra  depeod 
upon  the  same  cause  as  the  lingual  ?  Do  we  not  see  in  the  changes  of  seene 
tion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  the  result  of  irritation  either  acute  or 
chronic  ?     Observe,  too,  that  the  saburral  state  developes  itself  under  tk 
action  of  causes  best  adapted  to  irritate  the  stomach,  viz.,  the  abuse  of  hoi 
— the  use  of  that  which  is  difRcult  of  digestion,  the  intemperate  use  of  ix 
stimulating  alcoholics,  or  of  warm  drinks,  which  change  the  stomachic  secT^ 
tions,  preveqt  chymiflcation,  and  leave  the  unassimilated  food  to  act  a*  t: 
irritating  body  upon  the  stomach,  incapable  of  modifying  them.     As  isii 
symptoms,  they  are  also  those  of  gastritis,  viz.,  acid  or  fetid  eructask^ 
nausea,  vomiting,  epigastric  pains,  slight  fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  desire  Is 
acid  or  bitter  drinks. 

This  is  the  condition  described  by  authors  under  the  name  of  saburral  ?tate<r 
or  gastric  disorder.  This  series  of  symptoms  is,  in  our  view,  the  phcDome- 
nal  expression  of  a  form  of  acute  or  sub-acute  gastritis.  We  say,  tAis  seria 
of  aymptomsy  and  we  purposely  use  this  expression.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  judge  of  the  saburral  state  by  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
alone.  What  we  have  said  before,  shows  that  we  believe  in  the  pathological 
independence  of  this  organ ;  but  because  the  tongue  may  be  irritated  and 
loaded  with  saburra,  without  the  stomach's  participating  in  the  same  derange- 
ments, it  does  not  follow  that  the  tongue  remains  clean  and  free  when  the  stom* 
ach  is  disordered.  We  believe  the  contrary  almost  always  to  be  true,  and 
then  the  tongue  shows  the  condition  of  the  stomach  ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  tongue  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  is  shown  that  it  is  not  idiopathically  irri- 
tated. 

The  experience  of  our  predecessors,  and  our  own — if  we  may  allude  to  it 
here — proves  that  the  disease  indicated  by  the  symptoms  which  we  have 
spoken  of,  yields,  when  it  is  acuUy  to  an  emetic. 

Naturam  morborum  curationes  ostendunt.  This  proposition  of  Hippo- 
crates would  appear  to  weaken  our  opinion  of  the  intimate  nature  of  gastric 
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disorder,  which  we  believe  to  be  only  a  gastritis ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  appear  to  be  favorable  to  those  physicians  who  consider  the  saburra 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  emetic  being  useful,  because  it  evacuated 
the  sabuiTa.  Let  us  admit  this  explanation,  and  see  where  it  leads  us.  We 
will,  for  a  time,  take  no  account  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  change  in  the 
secretion  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  tongue.  We  will  lay  aside  entirely  the 
idea  of  a  preceding  inflammation,  and  reason  upon  the  hypothesis*  that  a  de- 
ranged secretion  remains  in  the  stomach,  paralyzes  its  functions,  and,  being 
absorbed,  produces  general  derangement  of  the  economy.  And,  at  first,  how 
is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  humors  contained  in  the  stomach,  which  mix 
with  the  food,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  coagulated  by  som«  fluids,  and  made 
fluid  by  others,  are  not  every  day,  at  every  meal,  carried  away  with  the  food, 
just  as  those  which  cover  the  tongue  are  mixed  with  the  food,  during  the 
process  of  mastication,  so  completely  that  the  tongue  is  never  saburral  after 
a  full  meal  ?  The  idea  of  persistent  saburca  is  then  absurd,  physiologically 
speaking ;  and  if  between  meals  the  gastric  mucous  naembrane  secretes  un- 
healthy fluids^  a  good  meal  would  be  the  best  remedy. 

If  with  regard  to  the  stomach  the  emetic  acts  only  as  an  evacuant,  that  is 
to  say,  as  a  mechanical  means  of  expelling  a  foreign  substance,  how  can  it 
have  any  influence  upon  the  tongue,  which  also  becomes  clean  ?  And  if  we 
wish  to  judge  of  the  mechanical  action,  observe  what  can  be  done  by  the 
tongue-scraper  to  modify  the  saburral  condition.  This  instrument  of  the  toi- 
let, without  doubt,  removes  the  fetid  mucous  coat  which  covers  the  tongue  in 
the  morning  upon  waking ;  it  will  easily  take  away  the  saburral  covering, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  some  hours  after,  and  the  morbid  secre- 
tion will  re-produce  itself  just  at  the  time  when  appropriate  medication  would 
have  changed  the  organic  state  of  the  tissue. 

For  our  own  part,  we  explain  differently  the  action  of  emetics,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gastric  derangement.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  gastritis ;  the  emetic, 
which  is  always  a  topical  irritant,  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach ;  hence  arises  a  therapeutic  inflammation,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  existing  inflammation,  according  to  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down  in 
the  ai'ticle  on  substitutive  medication.  The  antimony  or  the  ipecac  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  inflamed  gastric  mucous  membrane,  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  or  sulphate  of  zinc  has  to  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea.  We  adopt  then 
Broussais'  idea,  that  emetics  in  this  case  act  by  immediate  revulsion. 

There  is  in  this  mode  of  treatment  something  more  than  the  mere  topical 
substitutive  irritation,  for  the  emetic  washes  out  Purgatives,  though  unde- 
niably useful  in  saburral  conditions,  still  do  not  cure  so  quickly  as  the  emet- 
ic, properly  speaking.  It  is  probable  that  the  sedative  effect  of  the  vomiting, 
upon  which  we  have  so  much  insisted  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
serves  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  the  temporary  irritation,  produced  by  the 
irritant  action  of  the  drus:. 

What  wo  have  said  of  saburra  and  of  the  saburral  state,  applies  strictly  to 
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the  bile,  the  bilious  state  and  bilious  fever.  Bilious  fever,  in  our  opinion,  ii 
properly,  as  Broussais  holds,  only  a  gastro-enteritis,  with  predominance  rf 
sympathetic  irritation  of  the  liver.  The  bilious  state  is  a  sub-acute  gasiiim 
with  irritation  of  the' liver.  Stoll,  who  certainly  has  abused  the  humoral  ex- 
planations, supposed  that  in  bilious  fever,  whether  simple  or  complicated,  tbe 
bile  accumulated  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  intestines,  irritated  the  alimeo- 
tary  canal,  and  that  being  re-absorbed  and  carried  into  all  the  system,  it  wee: 
to  irritate  the  heart  and  to  produce  fever ;  to  irritate  the  brain  or  the  nerve& 
and  to  cause  delirium,  apoplexy  or  convulsions ;  to  irritate  the  lungs  {x  tke 
pleura,  and  to  excite  peripneumonia  or  pleurisy. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fluid  secreted  by  a  gland  may,  without  lur- 
ing any  special  properties,  violently  irritate  the  tissues  upon  "which  it  u 
poured  out  in  too  great  abundance.  Thus  in  epiphora  the  continual  flow  fi 
tears  inflames  the  skin  of  the  cheek  ;  in  incontinence  of  urine,  the  mucoe: 
membrane  of  the  vulva  is  irritated  and  excoriated.  It  is  not  then  repugnas: 
to  analogy  to  believe  (hat  bile  poured  out  too  abundantly  in  the  intesdsi 
canal,  may  create  in  the  mucous  membrane  an  active  inflammation,  capofak 
of  producing  a  somewhat  decided  reaction.  But  we  would  observe,  that  n> 
thing  proves  that  this  is  so,  that  even  analogy  does  not  permit  us  to  tLisi 
that  a  parallel  case  can  commonly  be  met  with,  and  in  this  instance,  anakgr 
alone  can  be  invoked,  since  nothing  passes  under  our  eyes. 

Now  the  supersecretion  of  glands  whose  product  is  poured  out  upon  thesr- 
face  of  a  mucous  membrane,  takes  place,  at  least,  as  far  as  we  can   s^i 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and    never,  i* 
least,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  idiopathic  irritation  of  the  gland  itself.    £p- 
phora  is  the  result  of  a  catarrh  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  an  ectropion,  of  a  vtxiDd 
of  the  eyelids  ;  spermatorrhoea,  according  to  the  curious  observations  of  Lal- 
lemand  upon  involuntary  seminal  emissions,  is  in  general  due  to  a   chrosk 
engorgement  of  the  prostate,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vesical  ex- 
tremity of  the  urethra,  and  the  cause  of  ptyalism  is  an  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  cheeks,  the  gums  and  the 
tongue.     Analogy,  then,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  same  is   true  of 
the  liver  and  pancreas.     But  facts  directly  prove  that  this  is  so.     We  can  a: 
pleasure  increase  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  by  giving  to  an  ani- 
mal or  patient  a  substance  which  will  irritate  the  mucous  membrane. 

It  is  then  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
suffices  to  increase,  sometimes  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  secretion  of 
glands  whose  products  are  discharged  upon  thera.  On  the  other  hand,  facts 
show  that  inflammation  of  the  glands  themselves  renders  them  incapable  of 
producing  an  abundant  and  normal  secretion.  Acute  inflammation  of  both 
the  testicles  entirely  suspends  the  spermatic  secretion,  and  inflammatory  en- 
gorgement of  one  of  these  organs  makes  this  secretion  less  abundant.  The 
urine  is  suppressed  in  nephritis ;  the  eye  is  dry  when  the  inflanmiation  oc- 
cupies, at  the  same  time,  the  ball  and  the  lachrymal  gland ;  contusions^ 
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wounds^  and  acute  or  chronic  engorgements  of  the  parotid,  certainly  do  not 
increase  the  flow  of  saliva.  Analogy,  then,  is  against  the  idea  of  attributing 
to  an  idiopathic  irritation  of  the  liver  the  flow  of  bile  which  takes  place  in 
certain  bilioos  fevers.  But  direct  facts  decide  it  still  more  peremptorily.  In 
bruises,  wounds,  and  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  secretion 
is  unnatural,  diminished,  frequently  scanty,  never  increased.  We  add,  and 
will  prove  it  immediately,  that  the  therapeutic  means  which  are  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  bilious  fever,  show  that  this  disease  is  accompanied  not  so 
much  by  a  phlegmasia  of  the  liver,  as  by  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  small  intestine. 

The  other  explanation,  that  of  Stoll,  namely :  that  the   re-absorbed  bile 
served  to  irritate  (yellicare,)  the  different  organs,  and  to  cause,  according  to 
the  medical  constitutions  and  idiosyncracy,  sometimes  an  acute  peritonitis, 
sometimes  a  dysentery,  sometimes  a  pneumonia,  sometimes  nervous  disor- 
ders, &c.,  &C.,  is  still  less  admissible.     That  the  re-a\)sorption  of  excrementi- 
tial  fluids  should  be  followed  by  some  injury  to  the  economy,  we  can  readily 
believe ;  but  we  should  not  admit  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  secrem^ti- 
tial  fluids,  which,  as  for  instance  the  saliva,  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice, 
are  continually  mixed  with  the  aliment,  and  consequently  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  chyle,  and  are  evidently  absorbed  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.     Stoll,  Tissot,  and  most  physicians  of  the  last  century,  ar- 
gued from  the  sub-icteric  hue  of  the  skin,  that  the  bile  is  in  fact  re-absorbed ; 
but  admitting  this,  does  it  prove  that  the  bile  acted  as  a  general  irritant  ?  If 
this  were  so,  how  terribly  would  those  suffer  from  fever  who  are  jaundiced  ? 
In  such  patients  the  bile  passes  into  the  blood  (to  use  a  common  but  still  ex- 
act expression,)  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  discoloration  is  so  intense  thai  the 
skin  is  a  deep  green,  as  we  see  in  black  jaundice,  and  yet  there  is  no  more 
fever  than  that  which  arises  from  the  organic  lesion  producing  the  jaundice. 

They  insist  upon  it,  and  say  without  doubt,  bile,  such  as  is  normally  se- 
creted, would  not  cause  any  marked  perturbation  if  it  should  be  absorbed  ; 
but  in  bilious  fever  the  bile  has  peculiar  qualities,  and  it  becomes  then  a  true 
poison  to  the  system.     And  yet  nothing  shows  that  the  bile  has  peculiar 
qualities  ;  the  supposition  is  entirely  gratuitous.     In  -vain  do  they  say  that 
the  alvine  evacuations  irritate  and  inflame  the  margin  of  the  arms,  the  skin 
of  the  nates  and  even  of  the  thighs.   To  that  we  reply,  that  the  same  thing  is 
observed  in  people  who  are  well  and  take  a  purgative  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  and  in  whom  the  bile  certainly  is  not  changed.     It  is  really  extra- 
ordinary that  pathologists  so  eminent  as  those  'who  have  generally  repre- 
sented the  Vienna  school,  who  know  what  influence  fever  has  in  the  prodvio- 
tion  of  local  phlegmasias,  should  have  sought  so  singular  explanations, 
one  offered  itself,  so  simple,  and  above  all  so  entirely   in  harmony  witb 
thological  laws  already  established. 

If  we  set  out  with  the  principle  that  in  bilious  fever  there  is  a  gastro-MRXv- 
teritis,  of  which  the  evidence  seems  to  us  perfect,  we  can  easily  underst 
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how  the  primitive  fever  of  reaction,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  local  lesion  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  might  become  itself  the  am 
of  deutero-pathic  or  secondary  local  lesions,  which  may  sometimes  beofgnt 
severity. 

7*0  apply  this  principle  by  an  example ;  suppose  that  a  woman  soffen^ 
under  bilious  fever  is  confined,  the  excitement  of  the  circulation  and  of  Ik 
nervous  system,  consequent  on  the  gastro-intestinal  action,  would  be  easSj 
communicated  to  the  uterus  and  the  peritoneum,  which  need,  as  it  were,onh 
a  leaven  of  phlegmasia  to  become  themselves  the  centre  of  inflammation.  Bs 
the  start  is  given  by  the  fever  itself,  which,  exalting  the  circulation,  tliivQ 
into  the  predisposed  organ  an  excess  of  blood,  congesting  and  iD&rmin|i; 
What  we  have  said  of  the  uterus  and  the  peritoneum,  may  be  as  well  applet 
to  the  lungs,  or  any  other  part.  Here  the  fever,  and  not  the  bile,  is  the  ok 
of  the  secondary  inflammation.  If  the  local  lesion  which  has  prodaced  (k 
generative  fever  is  efficiently  combatted  before  secondary  organic  less 
ha¥e  too  much  importance,  they  will  be  rendered  abortive,  or  at  least  lil 
be  mach  simplified.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  result  to  which  we  arriTe's 
bi^ous  fever,  by  the  use  of  emetics. 

When  the  bilious  fever  is  simple,  that  is  to  say,  when  all  the  morbid  r 
tion  is  between  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  the  system  wlii 
reacts  uniformly  and  regularly,  an  emetic  decides  the  question  at  once,  si 
the  case  in  the  saburral  state  or  saburral  gastritis,  of  which  we  have  spots 

In  this  case  we  have  made  a  homoeopathic  medication,  in  the  Eenn 
which  we  use  this  word,  and  have  substituted  the  antimonial  or  (m^ 
flammation  for  the  pathological  irritation.     The  sedative  effect  of  the  ea^ 
has  hardly  entered  into  the  cure. 

But  when  the  symptomatic  bilious  fever  has  produced  a  local  coog^ 
and  this  tends  to  excite  another  inflammation,  the  emetic  has  a  qaadrapie«' 
tion.  It  modifies  and  cures  the  gastro-enteritis,  the  source  of  all  the  troow; 
it  tempers  the  circulation  and  consequently  opposes  the  congestion ;  it  ^ 
tates  momentarily  all  the  digestive  mucous  membrttne,  acting  as  an  ifflineix 
sinapism,  and  becomes  a  means  of  transposing  medication ;  finally,  It  n^ 
evacuant,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  mass  of  the  blood  like  a  leedno^ 
It  is  then  easy  to  comprehend  how  at  the  commencement  of  divers  phlcg"* 
sias,  which  are  allied  to  bilious  fever,  emetics  have  an  influence  so  beao* 
cial  and  so  universally  established. 

Simple  as  these  explanations,  which  we  have  just  made,  seem  to  os,  t&ej 
satisfy  us  but  incompletely ;  and  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  ^^ 
this  gastro-enteritis,  known  under  the  name  of  bilious  fever,  and  that  wws 
does  not  have  the  same  train  of  symptoms,  there  are  certain  differences 
only  as  to  the  symptomatic  expression,  but  also  as  to  their  intimate  as 
since  we  see  that  one  is  cured  and  the  other  aggravated  by  the  nse  oi  *"^ 
ics.    There  are  for  the  mucous  membrane,  as  for  the  skin,  special  pW^ 
asim,  which  yield  to  special  treatment 
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*'  The  result  of  the  treatment  shows  the  nature  of  the  disease"  is  a  principle 
in  pathology,  so  true  that  it  is  almost  an  axiom.  But  if  the  principle  is  true, 
it  is  frequently  so  badly  interpreted,  and  the  mechanism  of  our  treatment  is 
so  poorly  understood,  that  we  fail  of  means  to  decide  the  question. 

A  patient  is  cured  by  the  use  of  emetics,  and  the  evacuation  ofa  large  quan- 
tity of  bile ;  it  was  a  bilious  affection,  because  we  consider  the  emetic  only 
as  an  evacuant.  This  same  afiection  was  a  sthenic  disease,  because  it  was 
cured  by  emetics  which  are  essentially  sedative ;  it  was  asthenic^  because  it 
yielded  to  emetics  which  are  essentially  stimulant ;  it  was  not  accompanied 
by  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  since  emetics,  which  are 
topical  irritants,  have  cured  it ;  finally,  another  would  say  that  it  was  char- 
acterized by  a  special  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  because  it  was 
cured  by  the  topical  application  of  substitutive  remedies.   * 

We  see  that  the  same  fact  may  be  interpreted  in  many  different  ways,  and 
this  proves  the  general  barrenness  of  our  explanations.     We  accuse  our  pre- 
decessors of  having  misunderstood  the  essence  of  bilious  fever ;  but  they 
have  described  it  well,  they  have  treated  it  well,  while  we  have  been  foolish  ; 
we,  who  finding  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  with  bilious  fevers  unequiv- 
ocal traces  of  gastro  intestinal  phlegmasia^,  declare  that  treatment  to  be  in- 
cendiary and  homicidal,  of  which  experience  has  shown  the  eflicacy.     They 
set  out  from  experimental  and  practical  facts  to  establish  their  pathology,  and 
in  that  only  risked  making  a  bad  nosology,  a  matter  of  no  great  inconve- 
nience ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  who  boast  of  our  progress,  attempt  from  an 
anatomical  fact  to  establish  our  therapeutics,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  mal- 
treating the  patient,  a  most  serious  matter  ;  while  to  make  advance  in  medi- 
cine, it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  prove  by  experiment,  and  in  some 
measure  empirically,  the  cures  given  in  these  cases,  and  to  look  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  body  only  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.     Formerly,  they  purged 
in  putrid  fevers,  and  cured  by  purging ;  but  when  Bretonneau  had  discov- 
ered that  this  fever  was  connected  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  Peyer's  and 
Brunner's  foUicles,  he  was  terrified  at  the  audacity  of  those  who  cured,  and 
he  failed  for  many  years  to  return  to  the  ways  of  experimental  practice. 
Now,  he  purges  as  formerly :  others  purge  yet  more  than  he,  and  the  pa- 
tients get  well,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  anatomical  school,  and 
the  evidently  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

It  was  formerly  an  almost  universal  practice  to  use  emetics  and  purgatives 
in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  of  autumnal  intermittent  fevers. 
They  thought  that  the  bile  was  thick  after  the  summer  season,  and  that  it 
was  well  to  evacuate  it  before  administering  the  quinine.  The  reason  given 
for  this  mode  of  procedure  was  probably  bad.  Let  us  examine  the  results 
of  the  practice :  Bretonneau  has  made  comparative  experiments  upon  this 
subject  at  the  Tours  hospital.  He  vomited  and  purged  patients  before  using 
the  quinine,  and  treated  others  without  this  preparatory  evacuation.  The 
results  were  very  different.  The  fever  in  the  first  class  xipR  cut  short  more  rap- 
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idly,  and  more  surely  than  in  the  others.  The  appetite  and  strength  vcr 
sooner  reestablished.  Bretonneau  has  also  established  it  as  a  principle  of  the 
highest  importance,  always  to  vomit  and  purge  in  the  access  of  fevers, «- 
cept  in  those  extremely  rare  cases  where  there  are  evident  contia-indicatioiif. 

We  have  said  much  of  puerperal  fever,  and  already  in  the  article  upon  ip. 
ecacuanha  we  have  shown  all  the  uses  of  emetics  in  the  treatment  of  disesacs 
following  child-birth.  We  have  here,  however,  a  single  observation  to makt 
Antimony  is  less  frequently  indicated  than  the  Brazil  root  in  puerperal  fe- 
ver-; whether  it  be  because  it  acts  with  too  much  violence,  or,  whetlieritix 
that  the  ipecac  has  peculiar  properties  which  do  not  depend  alone  upon  t 
action  as  an  emetic.  Still,  we  find  in  the  ratio  medendi  of  Stoll,accounL^i 
epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  which  have  been  advantageously  combattedb 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  purgatives. 

It  is  the  same  with  dysentery,  and  the  observation  which  we  have  jns 
made  also  applies  here.  Emetics  in  general  are  indicated  only  in  certm 
forms  of  dysentery ;  ipecac  is  useful  in  almost  all,  to  such  a  degree  thatthk 
rule  is  laW  down  :  that  ipecac  should  be  given  to  all  patients  affected  wid 
acute  dysentery,  and  to  all  women  who  suffer  from  accidental  accompui- 
ments  of  the  puerperal  state  ;  while  tartar  emetic  should  never  be  admias- 
tered,  excepting  in  the  peculiar  cases  where  those  symptoms  exist,  whichtk 
ancients  called  bilious  fever. 

If  now  we  are  asked,  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  mode  of  action  of  ipe» 
in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  we  reply,  that  it  cures  as  a  substitutive  agi; 
an  idea  which  we  shall  carefully  develope  when  we  treat  of  cathartics. 

There  are  other  diseases  in  which  the  use  of  emetics  is  evidently  aJw- 
tageous.  -  In  this  class  are  spasms,  but  only  those  which  manifest  thenBdw 
by  grave  derangements  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life.  Thus  convulsive ij- 
sterical  disorders  are  advantageously  combatted  by  emetics ;  whether  it  ^ 
that  they  act  as  sedatives,  or,  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  considerlken 
as  perturbative  agents ;  or,  that  exerting  an  influence  on  the  nervous  centres 
of  organic  life,  they  thus  divert  the  excessive  flow,  which  appeared  to  have 
for  a  moment  invaded  the  encephalon. 

Syncope,  or  at  least  the  tendency  to  lipothymia  which  accompanies  volDi^ 
ing,  is  also  useful  to  the  physician,  either  to  arrest  haemoptysis  which  threat- 
ens to  be  at  once  fatal,  or  the  haemorrhages  which  follow  8urgicaloperatKnB» 
or  to  assist  the  reduction  of  hernias  and  luxations  ;  or  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  a  calculus,  through  the  ureters  or  the  urethra. 

By  the  side  of  these  great  benefits  from  emetics,  there  are,  without  doubt, 
some  inconveniences.  The  therapeutic  agent  sometimes  causes  a  violent  w- 
flammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  or  peritonitis.  E^^^^ 
to  vomit  may  cause  rupture  of  the  stomach,  tearing  of  the  diaphragm;  ^^^' 
nias,  hasmorrhages,  or  abortion.  ^ 

But  of  all  the  accidents,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  singular  is,  the  co- 
agulation of  the  blood  in  the  arterial  vessels,  in  consequence  of  too  pwl<>^?" 
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syncope,  or  too  great  collapse.  Wepfer  relates  that  a  woman  took  a  glass  of 
white  wine,  in  which  a  preparation  of  antimony  had  been  dissolved.  In  a 
little  while  she  suffered  from  repeated  vomiting  and  prolonged  swooning. 
She  soon  began  to  have  a  severe  pain  in  the  right  foot,  which  became  gan- 
grenous the  next  day.  Another  woman  had  used  without  success  many  pur- 
gatives, when  a  surgeon  gave  her  a  remedy  which  caused  large  evacuations, 
both  up  and  down.  Not  long  after  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose,  the 
lower  lip,  the  skin  of  the  chin,  the  end  of  two  toes  of  the  right  foot,  and  the 
big  toe  of  the  left  foot  sphacelated,  and  were  detached.  Finally,  Barbier 
himself  has  given  evidence  of  an  analogous  fact.  A  woman  of  one  of  the 
Faubourgs  of  Amiens  had  received  from  an  herbalist  a  remedy  to  purge  her. 
She  suffered  from  continual  vomiting  and  from  so  abundant  dejections,  that 
she  fell  into  extreme  syncope.  They  carried  her  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the 
next  day  the  end  of  the  nose,  the  ears  and  the  cheeks,  were  of  a  deep  violet, 
the  same  color  being  present  on  the  feet  and  hands.  Gangrene  spread  rap- 
idly through  all  these  parts,  and  the  woman  lost  one  of  her  feet  and  several 
toes  from  the  other. 

A  few  things  remain  to  be  spoken  of,  concerning  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing emetics.  They  should  always  be  given  in  the  liquid  form,  and  when 
Uiey  are  insoluble,  should  be  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water. 
This  is  an  essential  condition.  It  is  the  way  to  make  the  vomiting  the  least 
distressing,  and  to  prevent  the  drug,  which  is  always  an  irritant,  from  spend- 
ing its  energy  upon  an  isolated  spot  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  pro- 
ducing serious  alterations.  Teas,  warm  but  not  aromatic,  (this  is  an  impor- 
tant condition,)  may  be  given  when  the  patient  is  tormented  with  efforts  at 
vomiting,  and  may  be  continued  some  time  after,  to  assist  the  purgative  aj- 
tion  of  the  drug. 

It  is  a  common  practice,  to  prepare  patients  a  day  before  hand.  The  day 
preceding  that  in  which  the  emetic  is  to  be  taken,  they  should  eat  less,  should 
take  slightly  nourishing  drinks,  such  as  veal  and  chicken  broths,  barley  or  oat 
water  ;  tisans,  such  as  steeped  lemonade,  prune  water,  and  decoction  of  tam- 
arinds or  cassia.  The  emetic  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  unless  there 
is  some  pressing  indication. 

A  patient  should  never  be  made  to  vomit  during  a  natural  evacuation, 
which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  critical,  such  as  sweats  or  flow  of  urine ; 
but  when  these  secretions  produce  no  relief,  but  seem  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  diseases  and  not  to  be  its  solution,  we  need  not  fear  to  use  the 
drug. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  should  not  give  emetics  to  women  during  the  men- 
strual period  ;  but  when  the  menses  are  painful  or  scanty,  or  when  a  met- 
rorrhagia comes  on  under  the  influence  of  a  bilious  state,  the  emetic  must  be 
given,  notwithstanding  the  uterine  flow.  Stoll  goes  farther,  and  advises  not 
to  hesitate  when  there  is  a  pressing  indication  for  an  emetic,  in  consequence 
of  the  normal  and  proper  flow  of  the  menses  ;  and  he  declares,  that,  far  from 
injuring  in  such  a  case,  the  menstrual  discharge  is  accomplished  more  surely. 
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They  should  not  be  excluded  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  hernia  ;li: 
the  physician  should  order  the  patient  to  use  the  most  powerful  means  of «. 
tention,  during  the  action  of  the  drug. 

The  singular  precept  has  been  laid  down,  that  emetics  may  cause  in  c)£- 
dren  cerebral  congestions,  and  in  old  men  haemorrhage  upon  the  brain.  V? 
do  not  know  if  such  accidents  present  themselves  to  attentive  pracliUones; 
but  we  can  affirm  that  we  have  never  observed  anything  like  it,  and  thalie 
have  many  times  seen  cerebral  congestions  complicated  with  what  wasfcr- 
merly  called  the  saburral  or  bilious  slate,  persist  after  bleeding,  and  jieUt 
stantly  to  an  emetic;  whether  it  be  that  the  remedy  in  this  case  exactly h 
the  pnmordial  cause  of  the  disease,  or  that  the  revulsion  andthesedatio3oi> 
tained  by  the  emetic,  sufficed  at  once  to  relieve  the  brain. 


HYDRASTIS   CANADENSIS  IN  GONORRHCEA. 

By  D.  M.  McCann,  M.  2?.,  Martinshurg,  0» 

As  your  excellent  Medical  Journal  has  for  its  object  the  diffiision  of  h'^ 
edge  advantageous  to  the  Medical  profession,  permit  me  to  call  the  attc* 
of  the  profession,  through  its  columns,  to  the  use  of  hydrastis  canadensis,  (j- 
tew  root,  orange  root,)  in  gonoiThoea. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  my  brethren  have  ever  used  it  in  this  affecli» 
before  myself.  My  experience,  however,  in  the  administration  of  it,  thoff- 
not  extensive,  is  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  soliciting  a  trial  oCii^ 
those  having  more  opportunity  of  testing  its  curative  powers  than  I  ha^e.  1 
have  used  it  in  several  cases  in  various  stages  of  the  disorder,  and  in  frt.*; 
case  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  ;  more  especially  with  males  than  fe- 
males. I  was  led  to  its  use  by  noticing  its  well  known  sanative  properoe 
over  inflammations  of  mucous  and  epithelial  structures,  such  as  aphthae  of  tl* 
mouth,  &c.  The  ardor  urina?,  and  discharge  of  mucus,  has  been  enlfrelj-'Cs- 
pended  in  every  case,  in  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours.  In  ^^ 
cases  I  used  the  balsam  copaibae,  in  others  injections  of  infusion  of  the  aj- 
drastis  alone,  but  with  about  the  same  results,  a  per^Qcttrnd  permanent er» 
ication  of  the  disorder. 

I  have  varied  the  strength  to  suit  the  case  in  its  different  stages,  bat  as  * 
general  rule  I  have  used  about  one  drachm  of  the  dried  root  to  the  pio^  ^ 
infusion — injecting  a  syringe  full  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  profession  will  give  this  article  a  fair  trial-— l?«'^ 
Med.  and  Surg,  Jour. 
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New-Hampshire  Medical  Institution.  The  medical  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  on  the  12th  of  Nov.  in  the  Chemical  Hall,  the  day 
being  the  close  of  the  term  of  public  lectures. 

An  interesting  Address  was  delivered  before  the  graduation  class,  by  Dr. 
J.  S.  Fernald,  of  Harrington ;  Dr.  F.  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Marshall,  of  Mason, 
being  the  Delegates  from  the  Ne>y-Hampshire  Medical  Society. 

After  the  Address  the  degrees  were  conferred  upon  the  candidates  by  the 
President  of  Dartmouth  College.  Sixteen  young  gentlemen  have  been  grad- 
uated this  term,  whose  names,  (together  with  the  subjects  of  their  Theses,) 
are  as  follows : 

T.  P.  Baldwin,  A.  B.,  Vershire,  Vt.     Acute  Hydrocephalus. 

Jos.  W.  Barstow,  A.  B.,  Keene.     Uric  and  Phosphatic  Diatheses. 

Albert  W.  Clark,  Lyndon,  Vermont.     Inguinal  Hernia. 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Ashburnham,  Mass.     Acute  Pleuritis. 

Lafayette  Denison,  Lyndon,  Vt.     Pneumonitis. 

James  C.  Dow,  Milton  Mills.     Reciprocal  Duties  of  Physicians  and  Pa- 
tients. 

Joseph  F.  Durgan,  Lisbon,  Me.     Typhus  Fever. 

Timothy  H.  Helme,  A.  B.,  Brook-Haven,  N.  Y.     Epidemic  Choleras. 

Mills  O.  Heydock,  Hanover.     The  Liver  and  its  Diseases. 

Benjamin  P.  Hubbard,  Elgin,  111.     Nature  and  Treatment  of  Intermittent 
Fever. 

Melvin  J.  Hyde,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.     Haemoptysis. 

Marcus  Ide,  E.  Calais,  Vt.     Pneumonitis. 

William  B.  Reynolds,  Acton,  Me.     Etiology  of  Gonsumption. 

Henry  L.  Rodimore,  Bradford,  Vt.     Inflammation. 

Wentworth  R.  Richardson,  Otisfield,  Me.     Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Characters  of  the  Pneumogastric  Nerve. 

Clinton  Warner,  Wethersfield,  Ct.     Dysentery. 


Anomalous  Pulse.  In  examining  applicants  for  life-insurance  recently, 
we  found  a  man  of  twenty-eight  years  in  whom  the  pulsations  of  the  rieart 
were  but  ffty-two  per  minute.     The  respirations  were  to  the  pulsatioxia  as 
one  to  three.     No  disease  of  the  circulating  or  respiratory  apparatus  cou 
be  detected,  and  in  fact  he  told  us  that  he  had  never  been  sick  hut  t^^race, 
once  with  the  chicken  pox,  and  about  ^\q  years  ago  with  a  severe  colic  ^vYwcYv 
possibly  was  produced  by  lead. 
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]\Iedical  Polemics.  A  controversy  has  arisen  between  Dr.  Ramicj. 
of  Rajsville,  Ga.,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Robertson,  concerning  accusations  mkt 
by  the  latter  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Associatioa  toocfc- 
ing  the  veracity  of  the  former.  Another  dispute  has  arisen  between  Dt 
H.  M.  Bullitt,  of  the  Transylvania  Journal,  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Bell,  of  the  Wts- 
em  Journal,  as  to  the  treatment  of  persons  exposed  to  the  foal  air  of  prim 
and  the  best  mode  of  purifying  the  pit  in  which  they  may  have  fallen,  a 
that  they  can  be  approached  and  rescued  with  safety.  Of  the  merits  in  tlie» 
cases  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  We  are,  however,  painfuUv  remintfei 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  personal  controversies  between  medical  men,  especiiEj 
in  those  which  are  carried  on  publicly,  there  is  almost  always  a  forgetfolnes 
of  the  decencies  of  debate.  Personalities  and  the  use  of  opprobrious  cft 
thets  do  not  tend  to  convince  the  judgment.  It  is  an  art  worthy  of  tbcc- 
tention  of  medical  men  as  well  as  others,  to  learn  to  be  severe  and  parla- 
mentary  at  the  same  time. 


Notice.     The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  State  Media 
Society,  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the   Centre  District,  respectfully  re- 
quests physicians  within  the  limits  of  that  district  to  forward  to  him,OB0f 
before  the  first  day  of  April  next,  any  information  they  maybe  abletoc^ 
tain  concerning  the  course  of  epidemics,  the  treatment  of  ordinary  disease 
tlic  results  of  practice,  the  influences  of  the  topography  of  different  locaf? 
upon  the  health  of  the  residents ;  accounts  of  interesting  operatibns  in  sc- 
ry and  obstetrics,  or  in  fact  any  information  that  may  be  deemed  valni?^ 
pertaining  to  medicine  in  any  of  its  branches.     By  so  doing,  the  repon^ 
quired  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  will  be  of  practical  value,  and  in  a 
other  way  can  this  be  the  case.     The  undersigned  urges  every  practitiooer, 
whether  a  member  of  the  State  Society  or  not,  to  assist  him  in  this  particfr 
lar,  and  is  confident  that  by  so  doing  information  of  great  value  will  be  col- 
lected. EDWARD  H.  PARKER. 

Concord,  Nov.  21,  1851. 


Our  Publisher  desires  us  to  say,  that  at  the  recent  fire  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lose  his  list  of  subscribers,  by  which  the  Journal  wis 
mailed ;  in  consequence,  a  few  subscribers,  chiefly  in  New- York,  have  been 
neglected,  but  he  will  endeavor  to  send  this  number  to  all  such.  They  triD 
please  notify  him  at  once  upon  its  reception,  and  the  preceding  numbers  rf 
this  volume  will  be  forwarded.'  But  very  few  copies  of  Vol.  I.  were  sareA 
and  those  are  bound ;  so  that  missing  numbers  cannot,  in  all  cases;  be  sop- 
plied.     New  subscribers,  wishing  for  the  first  volume,  should  apply  at  once. 

To  Correspondents  and  Readers.  F.  S.  A.,  send  your  "Recollections,"  by  «H 
means,  if  the  source  is  reliable,  which  we  do  not  doubt.  Readers  will  see  that  this  nnmber 
is  almost  entirely  original  j  next  month  we  will  try  to  please  those  who  wish  selections 
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DIURETICS  IN  DISEASES  OF   CHILDREN  DURING 

DENTITION. 

By  G.  W.  Garland,  M.  D. 

[For  the  New-Hampshire  Joaroal  of  Medicine.] 

There  never  was  an  age  when  the  human  mind  seemed  to  run  riot  in,  as 
well  as  out  of  our  profession,  amidst  the  maze  of  metaphysics  and  speculation, 
so  completely  as  the  present  No  sooner  is  a  suggestion  made,  than  the  idea 
is  thrown  into  the  laboratory  of  science,  and  undergoes  an  immediate  test. 
And  of  all  the  subjects  upon  which  the  minds  of  Pathologists  have  been  let 
loose,  towards  the  perfecting  of  none  have  their  energies  been  more 
praiseworthily  employed,  than  in  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter or  properties  of  the  renal  secretion  in  disease,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
revulsive  action  of  diuresis  in  various  conditions  of  the  system. 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  the  effect  of  irritation,  both  general  and  lo- 
cal, is  to  diminish  intestinal  and  urinary  secretion ;  that  we  have  immediately 
following  this,  a  febrile  state,  which  if  allowed  to  continue  may  quickly  pro- 
duce alarming  symptoms,  and  in  young  subjects  cerebral  disturbance  is  among 
the  earliest.  One  of  its  most  prolific  sources  is  the  irritation  produced  by 
dentition.  We  may  safely  affirm,  however,  that  there  is  but  little  danger 
from  dentition  so  long  as  the  kidneys  act  freely,  however  distressing  the  symp- 
toms may  be.  The  same  remark  will  hold  true  in  most  cerebral  affections  of 
children,  produced  from  sympathy.    ^ 

When  there  is  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  the  circulation  and  all  the  ener- 
gies seem  clogged  and  oppressed.  And  who  has  not  witneseed  the  almost 
instantaneous  relief  following  a  free  discharge  of  urine  ?  The  mind,  as  well 
as  body,  becomes  more  light  and  vivacious. 

We  learn  then,  by  our  own  feelings,  to  anticipate  the  results  which  must 
attend  the  stimulation  of  the  kidneys  in  many  diseases. 
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Physicians  do  well,  therefore,  to  paj  particular  attention  to  the  condidon 
of  the  kidneys  in  all  febrile  and  irritative  diseases,  especially  in  infancy  aad 
childhood.  The  too  common  practice  of  combining  alteratives  and  cathartics 
does  well  where  the  case  is  not  immediately  urgent ;  but  a  diuresis  which 
will  often  prove  critical,  and  always  be  followed  by  the  very  best  resalts, 
may  be  promoted  almost  at  once  by  a  purgative,  composed  of  senna  and  saltg, 
followed  by  frequently  repeated  doses  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  which  I  ooDceire 
to  be  the  most  simple  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  means  that  can  be  resort- 
ed to. 

In  health  and  disease  the  kidneys  are  can7ing  on  an  active  eliminatorj 
process,  and  the  skilful  physician  will  avail  himself  of  it  in  treating  all  £s- 
eases,  particularly  those  numerous  and  varied  febrile  affections  of  children, 
during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  their  lives. 

Every  practitioner  of  experience  who  may  chance  to  read  this  imperfect 
article,  will  have  his  thoughts  turn  back  upon  some  little  patient  which  caused 
the  deepest  solicitude,  while  sufieiing  from  a  tardy  dentition.  They  williC' 
member  that  while  the  little  sufferer  lay  in  a  half  comatose  state,  turning  its 
head  from  side  to  side,  they  learned  with  infinite  anxiety  that  the  patient  had 
not  passed  urine  for  the  last  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  A  few  hours  mofe^ 
and  a  crisis  has  come.  The  alterative  treatment  tells  by  frequent,  dark  dis* 
charges,  that  the  patient  is  under  its  influence.  The  kidneys  feel  its  powerr 
and  respond  by  copious  discharges  of  urine,  when  the  little  sufferer  is,  tbov^h 
but  a  few  hours  before  on  the  verge  of  a  fatal  coma,  free  from  danger. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  tell  the  profession,  that  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  moment  of  intense  concern  and  point  of  imminent  danger  may  be 
avoided,  by  early  and  repeated  stimulation  of  the  kidneys  with  nitrate  of  po* 
tassa  combined,  where  the  state  of  the  bowels  will  admit,  with  Bochelle  salts. 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  recommend  the  preclusion  of  all  other  treat- 
ment. Mucilages  and  sedatives  are  important,  and,  indeed,  must  never  be 
dispensed  with ;  but  potassa  is  the  hobby  upon  which  I  hope  some  member 
of  the  profession  will  mount,  who  has  a  less  tardy  pen  than  mine,  and  gite 
me,  through  your  valuable  journal,  the  results  of  his  experience. 

Mebedith  Bridge,  Oct.  29,  1851. 
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A  CASE  OF  CROUP, 

In  iiohich  Tracheotomy  was  successfully  employe  <L 

By  GuBDON  Buck,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Samuel  B— — ,  a  lad  eleven  years  of  age,  residing  in  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  was  attacked  in  the  month  of  May,  1849,  with  scarlet  fever,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  calomel  was  freely  administered.  Profuse  salivation  suc- 
ceeded, and  destructive  sloughing,  which  involved  the  lefl  edge  of  the  tongue, 
the  gums  and  the  alveolar  sockets  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth  of  the  left  side, 
ond  the  under  lip  at  the  left  angle  of  the  month.  Superficial  ahscesses  also 
formed  heneath  the  scalp  and  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  about  five  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and  while 
gradually  recovering  from  the  debilitated  condition  consequent  upon  mercu- 
rial cachexia,  he  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  croup,  of  which  he  was  tem- 
porarily relieved  by  appropriate  remedies.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the  dis- 
ease reappeared  with  increased  violence,  and  notwithstanding  the  judicious 
and  skilful  treatment  employed,  it  advanced  steadily  towards  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. Under  these  circumstances,  I  first  saw  the  patient  on  the  8th  July, 
at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  request  of  his  attending  and  consulting  physicians, 
and  found  his  condition  as  follows : 

He  lay  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  his  head  thrown  backwards,  and 
breathing  with  great  effort,  each  inspiration  being  accompanied  with  a  loud, 
hoarse,  metallic  sound.  His  conntenance  was  anxious,  his  pupils  dilated, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  wild  expression.  The  voice  was  reduced  to  a  whisper. 
The  skin  was  moist ;  the  pulse,  though  frequent,  was  not  irregular  nor  inter- 
mittent, and  still  retained  a  good  degree  of  force.  The  respiratory  murmur 
was  audible  and  clear  over  the  entire  posterior  part  of  the  chest.  The  pa- 
tient's situation  was  evidently  one  of  imminent  danger,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
disease  had  steadily  advanced  with  only  temporaiy  abatement,  during  the 
preceding  forty-eight  hours,  in  spite  of  efficient  treatment,  the  only  remain- 
ing resouree  tbat  afibrded  a  reasonable  hope  of  relief  was  the  operation  of 
Tracheotomy,  without  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  survive  ma- 
ny hours.  The  operation  was  therefore  decided  upon  without  delay,  and  per- 
formed as  follows : 

A  folded  sheet  being  passed  round  the  body,  confining  the  arms  to  the 
sides,  and  the  patient  placed  so  as  to  expose  the  neck  favorably  to  the  light, 
a  longitudinal  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  was  made  over  the 
median  line  by  dividing  perpendicularly  a  transverse  fold  of  skin,  pinched  up 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  operator  and  an  assistant.  This  inci- 
sion extended  over  the  lower  half  of  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  tra- 
chea.  The  subjacent  layers  of  aponeurosis  were  then  successively  divided, 
and  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  drawn  to  either  side.     The  isth- 
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mus  of  the  thjroid  body  being  now  brought  into  view,  was  partlj  torDacm 
at  its  upper  edge,  and  partly  pushed  down,  till  the  three  or  four  sopeiw 
rings  of  the  trachea  were  laid  bare. 

After  delaying  till  all  haemorrhage  had  ceased,  the  opening^  into  the  tt> 
ehea  itself  was  effected  as  follows  :  A  transverse  slit,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  was  made  between  the  first  and  second  cartilaginous  rings;  tk 
lower  edge  of  the  slit  was  then  seized  with  a  clawed  forceps^  and  a  triaognkr 
piece  excised  with  scissors  curved  edge-wajs,  the  incisions  commencing  at » 
ther  extremity  of  the  slit  and  meeting  below  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  foorft 
tracheal  ring.  At  the  instant  of  perforating  the  trachea  the  air  rushed  ii 
with  a  hissing  sound,  and  as  soon  as  the  opening  was  completed,  respiratJn 
was  promptly  established  through  it,  and  in  a  short  time  became  tranquil  aii 
easy.  No  embarrassment  occurred  from  haemorrhage  into  the  trachea  atthr 
moment  of  opening  it,  the  precaution  having  been  taken  to  delay  the  opo* 
ing  until  the  flow  of  blood  had  ceased.  The  convulsive  cough  conseqoefi 
upon  establishing  a  new  passage  for  the  air  to  and  fipm  the  lungs  wu  i 
short  duration. 

The  rapid  transition  from  extreme  distress  and  anxiety  to  a  state  of  tnh 
qnil  repose  and  comfort,  was  scarcely  less  gratifying  to  those  who  wIUksk^ 
it  than  agreeable  and  welcome  to  the  patient  himself.     His  countenance  loa 
its  wild  and  anxious  expression,  and  became  calm  and  natural.     DireeOBF 
were  given  to  wipe  away  promptly  the  viscid  secretion  from  the  w^ 
whenever  coughing  occurred.    At  9  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  found  our  ^ 
had  slept  quietly  most  of,  the  time  since  the  operation,  and  his  breathing^ 
continued  perfectly  easy.     Fearing  lest  the  tracheal  opening  should  beooM 
contracted  by  the  swelling  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  aocumoli^ 
of  the  viscid  secretion  around  its  orifice,  a  fiiU  sized  canula  of  the  ordion^ 
shape  was  introduced  and  secured  in  place  by  a  tape  tied  round  the  neck. 

July '9th.  Patient  had  passed  a  quiet  night.  Respiration  continued  a^ 
and  other  symptoms  were  favorable.  Removed  the  tracheal  tube,  aod  aiitf 
cleansing  it  of  the  tough  viscid  secretion  lining  the  inner  surface,  replaced  i^ 
as  before. 

llth.  Progress  still  favorable.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  the  viscid  «^ 
cretion  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  rendered  it  necessary  todeansetf 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  exploring  the  top  of  the  larynx  with  iht 
fore-finger  passed  back  into  the  fauces,  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds  were  fek 
to  be  very  much  swollen,  soft  and  pulpy.  The  epiglottis  itself  was  nonoi^ 
Applied  a  solution  df  nitrate  of  silver  (3  i  to  S  i,)  to  the  larynx  by  idw*^" 
a  curved  whalebone  probang. 

12th.  Increased  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  one  draclftn  to  the  onno^ 
and  applied  it  daily.  The  continuance  of  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx  witb* 
out  perceptible  abatement  showed  conclusively  what  would  have  been  tbeI^ 
suit  of  the  disease  if  the  operation  had  not  been  resorted  to. 

14th.  Some  diminution  of  the  obstruction  in  the  larynx  seemed  to  b>^^ 
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taken  place.  In  closing  momeDtarily  the  tracheal  opening,  patient  was  able 
to  breath  once  or  twice  through  the  natural  passage,  but  not  without  great 
effort. 

The  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  continued  till  the  30th,  when 
it  was  suspended  for  three  weeks,  the  tube  in  the  meantime  being  thanged 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Auguit  20^A.  On  resuming  my  attendance,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
sickness,  patient  was  found  to  have  improved  very  much  in  health  and  ap- 
pearance, and  to  have  gained  flesh  and  strength.  The  condition  of  the  larynx 
was  as  follows  : 

The  tube  being  removed  and  the  tracheal  opening  closed,  a  few  words 
could  be  uttered  in  an  audible  tone,  but  not  without  considerable  effort.  Res- 
piration couli  be  carried  on  through  the  larynx  only  a  very  short  time,  and 
also  required  very  great  effort. 

With  the  view  of  exercising  the  obstructed  parts  without  removing  the 
tube,  a  free  opening  was  made  at  the  bend  of  the  tube  through  its  convex 
side,  which  would  allow  the  ascending  column  of  air  to  pass  up  through  the 
larynx  in  the  act  of  expiration,  and  the  reverse  to  take  place  in  the  act  of 
inspiration,  the  outer  orifice  of  the  tube  being  closed. 

With  the  tube  thus  arranged,  and  in  situ,  it  was  found  that  af^er  inflating 
the  lungs  through  the  tube  a  very  considerable  effort  was  required  to  expel 
the  air  through  the  larynx  with  the  external  orifice  of  the  tube  closed ;  thus 
showing  the  existence  of  obstruction  to  the  egress  as  well  as  the  ingress  of 
air  through  the  larynx.  Patient  was  directed  frequently  to  repeat  this  ex- 
periment himself,  in  the  hope  that  the  expansive  pressure  of  the  ascending 
column  of  air  against  the  walls  of  the  larynx  might  aid  in  overcoming  the  ob- 
struction. 

28M.  No  perceptible  improvement  had  taken  place  since  the  preceding 
note.  The  obstruction  appeared  to  be  unchanged.  Resumed  the  applica- 
tion of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3  i  to  S  i>)  and  succeeded  in  passing  the 
sponge  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 

30^A.  Some  improvement  was  now  observable.  Patient  could  count  from 
one  to  six  in  a  clear  tone  of  voice  with  the  tube  closed  externally. 

September  Ut,  Still  further  improvement  has  taken  place.  Patient  could 
count  up  to  thirty,  and  breathe  a  few  times  uninterruptedly  through  the  lar- 
ynx. 

bth,  A  sudden  change  of  weather  having  interrupted  his  improvement 
since  the  previous  date,  patient  was  now  again  re-gaining  what  he  had  lost. 
Ordered  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution,  two  and  a  half  grains,  three  times  a. 
day.     Stopped  applications  to  larynx. 

llth.  The  improvement  of  the  voice  continued,  while  that  of  respiration 
did  not  keep  pace  with  it ;  imprudent  exposure  to  the  cold  wind  on  the  roo£ 
of  the  house  had  retarded  his  progress.     Resumed  the  application  of  solution 
of  nitras  argenti  (9  iv  to  g  i)  to  the  larynx,  but   continued  it  only    a  few 
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days,  afler  which  all  further  treatment  was  laid  aside*  Up  to  the  prent 
time  (April  3d,  1850,)  the  patient,  who  is  now  sabmitted  to  joar  ezaBbi> 
tion,  has  continued  to  enjoj  excellent  health.  He  still  wears  the  trtdiol 
tabe  arranged  in  the  way  already  described,  and  suffers  mach  less  ioconn- 
nience  from  it  than  would  be  supposed.  He  is  a  boj  of  great  activity,  psr< 
tidpates  ardently  in  all  the  out-door  sports  of  boys  of  his  age,  and  also  in- 
tends schooL  With  the  tube  closed,  he  can  breathe  eight  or  ten  times  naifi- 
termptedly,  though  before  ooiCipIeting  the  number  considerable  effort  is  n 
qubite.    In  using  his  voice  he  closes  the  tube  with  his  finger. 

In  the  month  of  October  following,  this  patient  wa^  seen,  and  his  oonditiaB 
ascertained  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  when  exhibited  to  the  Academy.- 
Trans.  N,  T.  Academy  of  Medicine* 
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[For  the  New-Hampshire  Jonnial  of  Medicine.] 

Mb.  Editor  :    In  addition  to  what  Dr.  Garland  has  written  on  the  a- 
temal  use  of  Iodine,  commencing  on  the  46th  page  of  the  October  namberJ 
would  state  that  in  my  hands  it  has  proved  a  sovereign  remedy  inthatpo- 
ful  disease,  neuralgia.     I  have  used  this  article  externally,  with  extnd^ 
stramonium  internally,  in  those  affections,  with  satisfactory  results  for  f- 
era!  years.     It  will  completely  arrest  the  disease  in  a  very  short  timfJ 
least,  I  have  succeeded  in  nearly  every  case  for  the  last  ten  years.    Itktf 
within  my  knowledge  that  this  recipe  was  thus  used  previous  tomyapph* 
it  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed.     Dr.  Grarland,  if  I  understand  hia.fr 
rects  the  previous  application  of  a  stimulant,  to  insure  absorption ;  henh^ 
stimulant  I  use :  ' 

R.  lodini, 

'  Camph., 

Capsici.,  aa.  gra.  x. 

Alcohol,  fSij. 

M. 

This  is  all  the  stimulant  I  have  ever  used,  and  feel  assured  no  clher  is 
needed ;  wet  the  part  affected  about  three  times,  or  until  a  wamdk  is  per- 
ceived ;  this  will  relieve  almost  any  nervous  pain.  At  the  time  of  appiyio? 
the  iodine  to  the  skin,  give  a  pill  of  extract  of  stramonium,  about }  the  art 
of  a  plump  kernel  of  wheat.  If  it  is  pure,  this  quantity  is  sufficient.  I P^ 
pare  what  I  use,  in  order  to  insure  a  pure  article,  and  design  to  affect  the 
pupil ;  if  it  does  not,  increase  the  quantity.  The  paroxysms  usually  nuke 
their  J4)pearance  periodically.  I  usually  direct  my  patients  to  take  a  pillrf 
the  extract  one-half  hour  previous  to  the  expected  attack,  and  wet  the  ptf* 
once  with  the  wash,  as  soon  as  this  creeping,  painful  sensation  is  perceirA 
and  until  the  heat  is  perceptible. 
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If  eTacnations  are  indicated,  (which  is  frequently  the  case,)  have  recourse 
to  them.  With  this  treatment  I  have  relJcTed  many,  so  promptly  that  there 
"was  no  paroxysm  subsequent  to  the  first  application.  It  will  be  perceived  I 
have  an  exalted  opinion  of  this  prescription.  This  day  I  have  had  a  call  to 
a  case  of  this*kind,  ten  miles  from  my  residence,  and  relieved  the  patient 
promptly. 

I  have  published  the  substance  of  this  letter  in  the  Northern  Lancet ;  not 
seeing  the  Lancet  among  your  exchanges,  I  was  induced  to  send  this  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Journal,  if  you  so  determine.        Truly  yours, , 

ARIEL  HANTON. 

Eydtparh^  LamoiUe  Countt/y  VL 

Note.  The  Lancet  is  now  regularly  received  by  us,  and  we  are  glad  to 
say,  improves  in  its  appearance  with  every  volume.  We  have  not,  howev- 
er, deemed  it  necessary  to  publish  a  list  of  exchanges  every  month,  desiring 
to  use  the  space  otherwise.     [Ed. 


ON  LIQUOR  FERBI  NITRATIS  U.  S.  P.,  1850 ;  AND  ON  A  FOR- 
MULA FOR  SYRUP  OF  PROTO-NITRATE  OF  IRON. 

By  William  Procter,  Jr. 

The  instability  of  the  so-called  '<  solution  of  sesqui-nitrate  of  iron  "  is  pro* 
verbial,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  sufficiently  per- 
manent, to  be  at  all  times  relied  on.  The  formula  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1850,  which  is  virtually  that  of  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Scotland,  has  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States  Pharmacop<]eia,  with  a  slight  alteration,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  different  value  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
two  codes.  The  manipulation  is  the  same,  viz :  to  dilute  the  acid '  with 
about  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  iron  at  once,  leaving  them 
in  contact  until  the  re-action  ceases,  which  is  usually  stated  at  twelve  hours. 
The  sol'ition  thus  prepared,  has,  after  filtration  and  dilution,  a  dark  reddiah 
brown  color,  and  is  precipitated  black  by  ammonia,  which  indicates  clearly 
that  the  iron  is  not  entirely  sesqui-oxidized,  and  that  the  solution  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  proto  and  sesqui-nitrates  of  iron. 

When  this  solution  is  suffered  to  stand,  either  in  close  or  open  vessels,  it 
gradually  becomes  opaque,  and  deposits  an  ochreous  sediment,  which  ceases 
afler  a  length  of  time,  whilst  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  much  lighter  color,  is 
transparent,  and  is  precipitated  in  brownish  red  flocks  by  ammonia,  without 
any  admixture  of  black.  The  ochreous  precipitate  is  probably  a  basic,  or 
snb-sesqui-nitrate,  several  of  which  are  known  to  exist,  and  one  of  which^ae- 
<x)rding  to  Grouville,  (Omelin's  Hand  b ;  vol.  v.,  p.  269,)  has  the  formula 
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^  Fe^  O3,  N0(^+2E[0.  The  proportion  of  this  sab-salt  thai  win  pntifb. 
tate  from  the  officinal  solution,  depends  on  the  proportion  of  proto-oitnit 
existing  in  the  preparation  when  filtered  from  the  excess  of  iron,  it  hda^ 
greater  as  the  amount  of  the  proto*salt  is  greater.  If  the  solution  is  fiherd 
off  from  the  excess  of  iron  as  soon  as  the  re-action  has  ceased  to  be  aedn, 
it  will  contain  much  less  of  the  proto-nitrate,  than  if  the  contact  oontiBOb 
for  a  length  of  time,  (12  hours.)  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  tkat  1 
portion  of  iron  is  oxjdized,  and  dissolved,  at  the  expense  of  the  add  of  tk 
ter-sesqui-nitrate,  reducing  a  part  of  that  salt  to  the  condition  of  an  insoloUr 
sub-nitrate,  which  salt  is  subsequently  increased  in  quantity  at  the  expe» 
of  the  proto-nitrate  bj  its  gradual  conversion  into  ter-sesqui-nitrate,  vlikk 
remains  in  solution,  and  sub-sesqui-nitrate  which  precipitates. 

If,  however,  instead  of  proceeding  according  to  the  officinal  directions,  tb 
nitric  acid  is  diluted  to  the  sp.  gr.  1.15  and  the  iron,  in  the  form  of  ironviit 
as  card  teeth,  be  gradually  added,  so  that  the  active  reaction   nearly  cease 
aflter  each  addition,  till  it  is  saturated,  and  then  filtered,  asolationisobtaiiee 
containing  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  proto-nitrate.     If  now  tlis  s 
heated  gently,  and  nitric  acid  is  slowly  dropped  in,  stirring  after  each  v^ 
tion  until  the  solution  yields  a  reddish  brown  precipitate  with   ammonis,  tk 
solution  is  entirely  free  from  the  proto-nitrate,  and  has  a  much  lighter  cck 
The  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid  that  exists  in  the  solution  thus  prepared i 
therapeutically  considered,  probably  an  advantage.     Dr.  Bacbe,  (U.  S.B^ 
pensary,  9th  edit.,  page  1008,)  suggests  that  "a  permanent  solution  mi^K 
prepared  by  dissolving  moist  hydrated  sesqui-oxyde  of  iron  in  nitric  aoiv 
saturation."     This  suggestion,  however  correct  in  theory,  is  not  easily  pa^ 
tised,  because,  after  sufficient  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved  to  form  a  true  i&* 
trate,  the  dissolution  of  the  oxide  continues  until  a  large  portion  of  sulHtf- 
qui-nitrate  is  formed,  and  unless  the  exact  proportions  of  acid  and  baseiR 
used,  the  operator  has  no  clue  to  guide  him  in  the  process. 

The  following  modification  of  the  officinal  direction  is  ofiered  as  yieldiai 
a  true  sesqui-salt  in  solution,  and  of  equal  strength  with  that  of  the  Pbarni' 
copoeia : 

Take  of  Iron  Wire  (card  teeth)  cut  in  pieces,  an  ounce. 
Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  three  fluid  ounces  ; 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mix  the  acid  with  ten  fluid  ounces  of  the  distilled  water  in  a  thin  wide 
mouthed  bottle,  which  should  be  surrounded  by  water.  Add  the  iron  gm- 
ually,  about  a  drachm  at  a  time,  waiting  until  active  efiervescence  has  ceased 
after  each  addition  before  making  the  next.  When  all  the  iron  has  tbns 
been  thrown  in,  filter  the  solution  through  paper,  heat  it  gently  in  a  c&]psak 
or  flask,  and  carefully  drop  in  nitric  acid  followed  by  stirring  or  agitation  nn- 
til  a  drop  of  the  solution  tested  with  ammonia  yields  a  red  .precipitate  witk- 
ouj  any  tinge  of  black.  Then  add  distilled  water  until  the  liquid  measDres 
thirty  fluid  ounces.    The  solution  should  have  a  bright  Madeira  wine  color. 
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In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Augustine  Dufaamel,  (Amer.  Jour.  Pharin.,  vol.  xvii.. 
Jalj,  1845,)  the  author  states  that  Dr.  Hays,  (of  ^Philadelphia^)  has  been 
using  a  saccharine  nitrate  of  iron  for  several  jears«  In  a  recent  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Hays,  he  informed  me  that  the  preparation  he  uses  is  a  syrup, 
and  does  npt  spoil  by  keeping,  and  that  it  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel  Simes, 

to  whom  he  (Dr.  Hays)  first  suggested  the  protective  agency  of  sugar  in  re- 
ference to  nitrate  of  iron.     All  who  have  made  the  syrup  of  sesqui-nitrate  of 

iron  of  Duhamel,  are  aware  that  it  will  not  keep  long,  and  a  specimen  in  my 

• 

possession  exhibits  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  as  a  precipitate.  On  exam- 
ining Mr.  Simes'  preparation,  it  was  found  to  be  a  thick  syrup  of  a  light 
greenish  color,  perfectly  transparent,  neutral,  and  to  yield  a  greenish  colored 
precipitate  with' ammonia.  These  characters  at  once  prove  the  iron  to  be 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  proto-salt  protected  by  sugar.  As  Mr.  Simes  de- 
clines to  communicate  his  formula  for  publication,  and  as  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Hays  is  strong  in  favor  of  its  therapeutic  value,  I  offer  the  following  re- 
cipe for  making  the  preparation : 

It  requires  a  particular  course  of  manipulation  to  dissolve  iron  in   nitric 
acid,  without  a  large  portion  passing  to  the  higher  stage  of  oxydation.     If, 
however,  instead  of  adding  the  iron  in  divided  portions  to  the  nitric  acid,  we 
add  the  nitric  acid,  more  diluted,  to  the  iron  in  great  excess,  the  acid  gradu- 
ally becomes  saturated,  the  solution  has  a  light  greenish  color  when  filtered, 
and  is  precipitated  of  a  greenish  color  by  ammonia.     It  is  necessary  for  the 
solution  to  stand  on  the  iron  for  several  hours  after  the  last  addition  of  acid. 
Take  of  Iron  Wire  (card  teeth)  in  pieces,  two  ounces. 
Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr.  1.42)  three  fluid  ounces. 
Water,  thirteen  fluid  ounces. 
Sugar,  in  powder,  two  pounds. 
Put  the  iron  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  kept  cool  by  standing  in  cold  water, 
and  pour  upon  it  three  fluid  ounces  of  water.     Then  mix  the  acid  with  ten 
fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  add  the  mixture  in  portions  of  half  a  fluid  ounce  to 
the  iron,  agitating  frequently  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  using  litmus  paper. 
When  all  the  acid  has  been  combined,  filter  the  solution  into  a  bottle  con- 
taining the  sugar  and  marked  to  contain  thirty  fluid  ounces.     If  the  whole 
does  not  measure  that  bulk,  pour  water  on  the  filter  until  it  does.     When  all 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain,  if  necessary,  and  introduce  the  syrup  into  suit- 
able vials  and  seal  them. — Amer,  Jour,  of  Pharmacy, 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  FEMUR  ON  THE  DORSUM  ILH 

Reducible  without  PuUeys,  or  any  other  Mechanical  Power.  Three  Cm. 
An  Essay  read  before  the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society,  at  iu  Amn 
Meeting,  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  on  the  8!h  May,  1850. 

By  w.  w.  Reid,  m:  D. 

Gentlemen  :  I  propose  to  show  that  Dislocation  of  the  Femor  en  ik 
Dorsum  Ilii,  may  be  reduced  without  pulleys,  without  Jarvis'  adjuster,  tai- 
out  Fanhestock's  twisted  ropes,  without  an  assistant,  in  less  time,  and  ti& 
far  less  pain,  than  by  any  mechanical  means  whatever,  simply  by  the  hai 
and  strength  of  the  operator  alone. 

The  announcement  of  a  proposition  so  novel,  so  ultra,  and  contradictorrfe 
the  teachings  of  all  standard  writers  on  surgery  for  the  last  hundred  joa 
exposes  me,  I  am  aWare,  to  the  sneers  of  some,  to  the  pity  of  others,  and  k 
the  charge  of  rashness,  by  all,  and  requires  that  I  make  good  my  stsdeas 
by  undoubted  and  substantial  proof. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  paper  has  been  written,  but  withheld  from  tk 
public  and  profession,  several  years,  principally  for  two  reasons : 

First.  The  theory  and  practice  here  recommended  are  so  diametrialr 
opposed  to  all  our  highest  surgical  authorities,  whether  among  the  Jirinj* 
the  dead,  that  I  have  shrunk  from  the  obloquy  and  opprobium  that  arc  tf 
to  attach  to  an  innovator  upoh  long  established  opinions,  dogmas,  and  p 
tioes,  especially  when  held  and  taught  by  men  in  our  profession  of  profc* 
science,  and  practical  skill. 

Second,  /I  had  to  wait  some  four  or  five  years  for  an  opportunity  fo^» 
the  test  this  mode  of  reducing  a  luxation  of  the  hip  joint,  before  a  caaf- 
sented  itself  in  ray  own  practice.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  the  first  of^ 
nity  offered,  but  as  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  I  was  still* 
willing  to  venture  before  the  profession,  although  so  far  as  one  case  cou!^* 
tablish  a  principle,  this  one  did  so,  as  we  shall  see  directly.  During  thef** 
year,  (1849,)  two  other  cases  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  have  rendtni 
what  was  before  certain  to  my  own  mind,  "  doubly  sure." 

As  the  facts  and  views  here  adduced  call  in  question,  and  entirely  cobW- 
vert  several  important  dogmas  of  Physiology  and  Surgery,  taught  as  /n» 
by  the  Bells,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  S.  Cooper,  Ferguson,  Druit,  Listen,  Cheli* 
South,  Physic,  Wistar,  Dorsey,  Mott,  Warren,  Gibson  and  other  emiBflS 
teachers  of  Surgery,  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  I  briefly  sketch  the  meats}  j^ 
cess,  the  observations  and  experiments  by  which  I  arrived  at  conclusions  « 
diverse  from  the  teachings  and  experience  of  such  eminent  surgeons. 

During  the  years  1826,  7  and  '8,  while  a  student  of  medicine  and  sargei?. 
it  was  my  fortune  to  witness  several  cases  of  luxations  of  the  head,  and  if*!j 
tures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  We  h^d  at  that  time  in  our  embryo  citT* 
Rochester,  often  thousand  inhabitants,  a  corps  of  some  six  surgeons  and  phT* 
sicians  of  as  great  efliciency  and  skill  as  any  town  of  its  size  could  ^>o^ 
When  so  important  an  operation  as  the  reduction  of  a  hip  joint  was  to  k 
performed,  several,  if  not  all  of  these  gentlemen,  usually  met,  together  »•» 
their  students,  and  among  them,  myself.  .    , 

Having  witnessed,  on  several  occasions,  the  inquisitorial  torture  i""'^ 
upon  the  unfortunate  patients — their  screeching — their  piteous  be^'^o^^ 
released — the  slipping  of  bandages — the  yielding  and  re-adjusting  oifiJ' 
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tares— the  delay — the  duration  of  the  operation,  sometimes  two  or  three 
hours — the  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  and  after  all,  in  some  instances,  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  patient  a  cripple  for  life,  a  profound  horror  and  prejudice  against 
the  use  of  pulleys  seized  me,  (Jarvis'  adjuster  had  not  then  been  invented,) 
and  I  could  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  a  great  power  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  must  be  misapplied.  Preceptors — professors  and  authors  were 
interrogated — the  unanimous  reply  to  all  my  queries  was — "  to  overcome 
the  contractions  of  the  great  muscles,  which  drew  up  and  shortened  the  limb, 
viz  :  the  Glutei,  Triceps  Femoris,  the  Iliacus  Internus  and  Psoas  Magnus." 
But  do  not  these  same  powerful  muscles  contract  and  shorten  the  limb  when 
there  is  fracture  in  the  neck  of  the  feteur  ?  Yes.  And  you  tell  me  that  one 
of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  between  fracture  and  dislocation  on  tbe  dorsum, 
is,  that  in  fracture  the  limb  can  be  easily  extended  to  its  normal  length,  by 
the  strength  of  one  man,  while  in  luxation  it  cannot.  Now  why  do  these 
great  muscles  require  so  much  more  force  to  overcome  them  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other  ?  To  this,  I  could  get  no  satisfactory,  nor  even  a  plausible  re- 
ply. 

The  next  reflection  that  arose,  was,  perhaps  the  capsular  ligament  might 
be  merely  rent  by  a  slit,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  tbe  head  of  the  bory, 
and  thus  grasp  it  around  the  neck,  and  consequently,  when  forcible  extension 
was  made  on  the  limb,  the  ligament  must  be  torn  up  to  admit  the  return  of 
the  head,  to  the  acetabulum.  But  Sir  A.  Cooper  says  no;  for  he  had  dis- 
sected two  or  ihree  dislocated  hip  joints,  and  always  found  the  \capsu1ar  liga- 
ment completely  torn  up,  so  that  it  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  returning 
bone.  This,  however,  is  but  negative  proof,  and  might  not  apply  to  all  other 
cases  that  have  occurred  the  world  over,  and  which  he  did  not  dissect— nor 
does  it  appear  but  that  in  those  he  did  dissect,  the  ligaments  had  been  torn 
up  by  the  application  of  pulleys — and  not  by  the  force  that  dislocated  the 
bone.  It  is  not  doubted  or  denied,  that  in  some  instances  the  ligaments  are 
completely  broken  up,  by  the  dislocation  ;  but  admitting  that  Sir  A.  Cooper 
and  his  followers  are  right,  then  there  must  still  be  a  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence of  power  required  between  a  luxation  and  a  fracture  to  extend  the  limb 
to  its  normal  length.  It  may  be  in  the  impracticability  of  the  instrument ; 
for  it  is  evident,  on  the  slightest  inspection,  that  the  action  of  the  pulley  istw- 
direct,  most  awkward,  and  unscientific  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  This 
is  easily  illustrated  by  a  simple  diagram.  (This  illustration  we  are  com- 
pelled to  omit.) 

For  the  first  ten  years  of  my  professional  life,  the  subject  of  dislocated  hip 
on  the  dorsum  ilii,  was  never  long  absent  from  my  thoughts.  Its  investiga- 
tion was  repeatedly  laid  aside  and  taken  up  whenever  anything  occurred  to 
recall  it.  One  day,  while  sitting  with  the  skeleton  before  me — the  femur 
dislocated,  and  the  head  held  firmly  with  one  hand,  traction  and  evolutions 
being  made  with  the  other — studying  the  relative  condition  and  action  of  the 
muscles,  and  observing  how  severely  some  of  the  abductors  and  rotators  must 
be  treated,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  be  important  to  know 
how  much  they  would  elongate  beyond  the  normal  length  before  they  would 
rupture.  "  To  tire  ouf*  and  "  stretch'*  muscles,  was  a  common  expression  of 
authors,  when  advocating  the  use  of  pulleys.  But  whether  they  intended  by 
such  language  merely,  to  convey  th&  idea  of  overcoming  the  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  when  shortened  by  its  natural  action  as  when  its  origin  and  insertion 
had  been  approximated,  as  in  dislocations,  or  whether  it  was  meant  to  ex- 
tend the  muscle  beyond  its  normal  length,  I  could  not  ascertain — both  ideas 
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seemed  to  be  entertained.  I  determined  to  settle  the  question  bj  actuala- 
periment.  That  a  contracted  or  shortened  masde  coald  be  *^  tir^  out,*  ui 
*'  stretched"  to  its  normal  length,  was  evident  enough — but  how  muchfiml« 
could  it  be  extended  without  rupture  ?  And  what  power  was  necesnry  » 
thus  extend  it  ?     These  were  the  questions  I  proposed  to  myself. 

I' procured  the  fore-leg  of  a  sheep  at  the  market ;  said  to  belong  toann- 
imal  two  years  old  and  two  days  killed.     I  dissected  up  and  separated,  frn 
all  its  fellows,  one  of  the^a:or« — ^a  ribbon-like  muscle,  seven  inches  kn^ 
and  one-eighth  inches  wide,  and  three-sixteenths  inches  thick — a  small  id 
elegant  muscle.     I  left  it  attached  to  the  bone  at  its  origin,  but  cut  off  tk 
tendon  at  its  insertion,  and  wound  it  with  fine  iron  wire,  making  a  loop  \ij 
which  to  suspend  weights.     Before  applying  any  weights,  the  fibres  htdi 
wrinkled  or  puckered  appearance.     I  marked  two  points,  ono  at  its  orija. 
thfe  other  at  the  upper  coil  of  the  wire  wound  around  the  tendon — the  &■ 
tance  between  them  five  inches.     I  then  suspended  a  two  ounce  weight  i 
the  loop  of  wire  ;  the  muscle  immediately  elongated  a  quarter  of  an  incln 
the  fibres  became  straight  and  smooth  ;  I  then  added  one  pound,  no  elooji' 
tion  ;  then  two  pounds,  length  the  same;  then  four  pounds,  no  change;  ik 
8|ven  pounds,  no  alteration.     Thus  I  continued  to  add  weights  and  tia 
measure,  till  I  had  suspended  fifty-seven  pounds  to  this  small  muscle,  wk 
not  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  length  could  I  discover  after  the  to 
two  ounces,  (which  were  sufficient  to  *  tire  it  out,')  till  I  added  the  fifty-eigW 
pound,  when  it  suddenly  tore  in  two,  and  the  weights  came  to  the  floor.  (^ 
half  of  the  fibres  first  yielded  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  wire  grasped  if 
tendon.     On  inspection,  it  appeared  that  I  had  wound  the  wire  so  high  *• 
embrace  a  few  of  the  fleshy  fibres ;  these  first  gave  way,  while  at  the  ^ 
end  of  the  muscle  the  other  and  opposite  half  of  the  muscle  broke,  andw 
it  split  in  the  middle,  its  whole  length.     This  result  surprised  me.  ftK 
was  a  muscle,  slender,  isolated,  deprived  of  all  support  by  its  aponana. 
and  connections  of  cellular  membrane  to  its  fellows — belonging  to  a  joag 
animal,  not  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  muscle,  and  without  v%tali^,if 
porting  fifty-seven  pounds,  without  the  least  perceptible  elongation  htjd 
its  normal  length.     How  much  power  then  would  all  the  large  living  ■» 
cles  of  the  hip  joint  of  a  strong  man  require,  to  elongate  them  even  one  ciso 
of  an  inch  ?  • 

wishing  to  determine  how  much  support  the  fascia  and  cellular  rttufe- 
ments  would  add  to  its  power  of  resistance,  I  prepared  a  similar  muscle, ler- 
ing  it  entire,  but  cutting  off^all  the  other  muscles  and  ligaments.  In  otiw 
words,  1  divided  the  leg  through  the  knee  joint,  and  left  one  muscle  undivid- 
ed. I  suspended  it  as  before,  attaching  the  weights  to  the  leg,  below  the  » 
sertion  of  the  muscle  to  be  extended.  But  this  broke  with  forty-seven  pount 
I  attributed  this  to  the  oblique  action  of  the  weights — it  being  very  diffi«5» 
to  adjust  the  suspended  bone  covered  with  flesh  so  as  to  keep  all  the  parts 
in  a  direct  line. 

In  my  next  experiment,  I  dissected  up  all  the  tendons  of  the  mascw 
about  the  knee  joint,  without  dividing  them,  but  divided  all  the  ligatncBU 
thus  opening  the  joint.  The  muscles  and  facia  were  all  left  in  their  naftnw 
state.  The  skin  was  removed  of  course,  before  I  obtained  the  leg,  but  in  w 
respects  was  similar  to  the  others. 

Before  weights  were  suspended  to  it,  the  ends  of  the  bones  were  in  <»* 
contact  in  the  joint,  and  would  not  admit  the  intix)duction  of  the  point  cff « 
pen-knife  blade.  The  weights  were  added  by  degrees,  the  ends oHh^^f'^ 
carefully  noted,  and  an  attempt  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  thepoiflt" 
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i  pen-knife  blade  between  them — ^but  this  could  not  be  done  till  2001b9.  bad 
>een  added.  When  a  few  pounds  had  been  applied  the  limb  began  to  come 
nto  a  right  line.  The  ends  of  the  bones  on  the  front  side  of  the  joint,  that 
s,  on  the  side  of  the  extensors,  were  more  firmly  pressed  together.  As  the 
veight  was  increased,  the  tendons  o£  the  Jlexors  became  very  much  strained^ 
vhile  those  of  the  extensors  became  quite  slack.  Hence,  thus  far  in  tiie  ex- 
serimeut,  the  whole  weight  was  sustained  by  the  flexor  muscles,  owing  to 
he  fact  that  the  extensors  have  a  greater  normal  or  comparative  length  than 
lie  flexors.  With  a  weight  of  300lbs.  the  bones  began  to  separate,  so  as  to 
idmit  the  point  of  a  pen-knife.  A  portion  of  the  weight  was  then  removed, 
ivhen  the  bones  at  the  joint  returned  and  came  in  contact  again,  which  seem-* 
sd  to  prove  that  the  muscles  had  elasticity  and  were  capable  of  some  elon- 
gation without  rupture.  The  weights  removed  were  re-applied,  and  forty 
K>unds  more  added— ^when  the  bones  sepamted  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch. 
\.  portion  was  again  removed,  but  the  bones  did  not  return  readily,  nor  close- 
y — the  joint  seemed  loose.  They  were  then  carefully  re -applied,  when  the 
iexor  muscles  yielded,  suddenly  throwing  the  whole  weight  on  the  extensors, 
i?hich  broke  at  once,  seeming  to  offer  but  little  resistance.  Thus  it  appears 
;hat  the  flexors  sustained  the  whole  3401h3.  which  the  extensors  were  not 
ftble  to  do — and  that  the  flexors  were  incapable  of  extension  or  elongation, 
irery  little  over  one  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  their  natural  length,  without 
rupture. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  pursued  and  varied  these  experiments,  so  as 
to  have  established  or  refuted  the  conclusions  to  which  they  seemed  to  pointy 
Mid  which  have  since  become  the  convictions  of  infallible  truth  in  my  own 
mind,  however  defective  the  proof  and  illogical  the  process  of  reasoning.  Bui 
professional  labors  and  interruptions  have  conspired  to  prevent  their  prose- 
cution, and  I  shall  leave  them  to  be  pursued  und  perfected  by  others  who 
have  more  time  and  zeal  for  prosecuting  such  investigations. 

After  making  the  above  experiments,  I  was  convinced  thafc  I  had  discov- 
ered the  real  difliculties  to  be  overcome  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip 
on  the  dorsum  ilii,  viz:  the  extension  to  their  utmost,  or  nearly  so, of  the  06- 
turator  extemus,  and  intemus,  quadratus,  gemini^  pyriformis^  and  pectmetis^ 
— and  their  incapability  of  but  little  more  extension — and  that  all  traction 
downward,  on  the  fraietured  limb,  only  increased  this  tension,  and  could  do 
nothing  towards  bringing  the  bone  into  place,  except  at  the  hazard  of  alnaost 
certain  rupture  of  some  of  these  muscles,  and  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone. 

I  now  re-commenced  my  manipulations  and  evolutions  oh  the  skeleton,  to 
ascertain- how  this  indirect,  and  not  merely  useless,  but  absolutely  detrimen  - 
al  action  of  the  pelvis  could  be  avoided.      It  was  soon  obvious  that  these  '"^^^" 
cles,  instead  of  being  extended  further,  could  all  be  relaxed,  and  ^^^^J^^  ^^ 
ral  action  and  contraction  be  made  to  draw  the  head  of  the  bone  bac  '^^ 
its  socket,  and  that  instead  of  employing  all  our  power  to  ^^^^^^  ^^\^\^^c}ci 
could  actually  use  all  their  power  to  aid  us  and  do  the  very  worK    ?.^  ^^^,^^. 
we  were  in  vain  employing  the  compound  pulley,  at  an  immense  .^^^^  ^  . 
tage.     And  all  this  is  done  by  simply  carrying  the  injured  ^^"^^^^  ^^^^  ^ouwd 
direction  in  which,  in  fact,  it  can  be  moved,  viz  :  inward  ana  o     ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
one,  and  upward  and  over  the  abdomen,  flexing  it  upon  ^^^^  ^\\i\e  vf\v\\  \\\^ 
knfee  is  carried  up  as  high  as  the  umbilicus y  and  outward  on  a     ^^^^^d— \\\^ 
same  or  injured  side — then  turning  the  toe  outward — the   *^^^^  oulvrav^  ^itv^ 
foot  across  the  opposite  and  sound  limb,  and  carrying  the  *^^  ^le  Vvea.d  aW^^vii 
downward,  and  making  gentle  rotations  of  the  thigh — -vrh^^ 
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easily,  with  a  slight  jerk,  an  audible  snap — ^and  the  whole  limb  slides  te 
easily  and  gently  into  its  natural  position  beside  the  other.  The  whole  e^ 
eration  can  be  performed  easier,  and  in  less  time,  than  it  can  be  deicribd 

The  conviction  was  so  strong  in  my  mind  that  this  method  was  certaiin2 
practicable,  tliat  I  no  more  doubted  it  then  than  I  do  now,  after  having  de» 
onstrated  it  in  three  several  instances,  two  of  which  were  within  thela^tiw 
And  so  impatient  was  I  to  put  my  theory  to  the  test,  that  I  believe  I  alme 
wished  every  day  (wickedly  perhaps,)  that  some  one  would  dislocate  his  bif. 
and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  reduce  it. 

I  was  aware  that  Professor  Nathan  Smith,  of  New-Haven,  had,  in  his fc 
taught  in  his  lectures,  a  somewhat  similar  method, — perhaps  the  same;  bir 
none  of  his  pupils,  whom  I  had  ever  met,  could  describe  either  his  meud 
or  the  rationale  of  it     I  had  seen,  too,  his  memoirs,  published  by  hs  a 
Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  but  he  confesses  that  he  did  notiwi 
lect  the  teachings  of  bis  own  father,  and  that  he,  the  elder  Smith,  had  lefts 
notes  or  records  of  his  doctrines  or  practice.     Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  howrc 
proceeds  to  give  what  seems  to  him  the  probable  doctrines  inculcated  bj  b 
father,  and  gives  directions  for  reducing  dislocations  of  the   hip,  with  dll^ 
ings  illustrative  of  his  method.     But  it  is  apparent,  that,  when  he  wrote  b 
book  and  gave  these  directions  and  illustrations,  he  had  never  reduced  at 
by  his  method*     For  his  directions  require  impossibilities,  and  his  \\k^ 
tions  are  mere  fancy  ;  no  such  thing  in  nature  can   exist.     For  to  ahdtdi 
thigh  dislocated  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  before  flexing  it  on  tbeff^ 
or  to  abduct  and  Jiex  at  the  same  time,  as  he  directs,  is  absolutely  ioiwi 
ble,  without  rupturing  the  obturator  externas — ^and  to  rupture  this,  in  o* 
to  obtain  flexure,  would  require  the  power  of  many  men  ;  btU  to  jUxUfk 
Jirst  on  the  thigh—^then  abduct  the  thigh,  carrying  it  even  over  the  «oW« 
and  at  the  same  time,  jlex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  carrying  the  knee  otv^ 
upward  by  a  kind  of  semi-circular  sweep,  is  a  very  different  and  a  verj^i 
thin?.  • 

Case  1.  In  the  spring  of  1844 — [I  give  this  case  from  recollection.* 
notes  which  I  made  of  it  having  been  mislaid]— I  was  called  toseeastrc, 
robust  Irish  woman,  of  whom  they  gave  me  the  following  history :  f* 
days  previous,  while  out  at  washing,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  froa^ 
own  residence,  she  slipped  and  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps — could  not  rw- 
and  when  helped  up,  could  not  stand.  Siie  made  a  great  out-cry,  but  a5» 
blood  was  visible,  she  was  thought  to  make  a  great  "  fuss  for  nothing."  B^ 
husband,  w^ho  was  an  intemperate  carman,  was  sent  for.  He  put  her  on  w 
cart,  and  drove  her  home  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  when  he  arrived  thes. 
not  being  able  to  lift  her,  he  dumped  her  down  at  the  gate  as  he  would  r»i^ 
of  dirt.  The  neighboring  women  helped  him  carry  her  in,  and  place  her« 
bed.     For  four  days  they  assiduously  fomented  her  hip,  of  which  she  cofr 

;lained  greatly ;  but  it  swelled  considerably,  and  became  "  black  and  blue, 
'hey  now  began  to  think  the  woman  was  ^'hurted"     In   this  condition  1 
found  her.     A  single  glance  at  the  position  of  the  knee  and  tocy  creared  < 
strong  suspicion  of  dislocation,  but  an  attemp  to  abduct  and  rotate  the  lin» 
gave  great  pain  and  determined  the  nature  of  the  accident*     -^^^^^"^ , vjj 
patient  was  sufiering  considerably,  I  was  in  ecstacies,  and  felt  really  oblit 
to  her,  not  so  much,  I  hope,  for  dislocating  her  hip,  as  for  the  opportnon! 
she  afforded  me  to  reduce  it.     I  called  in  Doctors  M.  Strong  and  the  ew 
Bradley,  and  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Hammond,  to  assist  me.     I  stated  to  theffl  ». 
determination  to  reduce  it,  if  possible,  without  the  use  of  pulley s,  and  ejp^^ 
ed  my  method.    Nevertheless,  I  had  provided  myself  with  coropooua  po* 
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eys,  to  be  used  in  case  of  a  failure.  As  the  accident  was  of  four  dajs  stand** 
Dg,  the  hip  considerably  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  patient  quite  muscu- 
ar,  I  took  the  precaution  to  bleed  her  freely,  and  give  her  tart^antimony  till 
lausea  was  produced.  She  was  in  the  meantime  placed  on  a  lounge,  on 
vhich  a  wide  board  was  laid  and  covered  with  a  folded  quilt.  This  made  a 
irm  table  about  fourteen  inches  high,  and  abdut  twenty  inches  Wide,  which 
5ave  me  the  opportunity  of  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  my  body  on  the 
lexed  limb,  if  I  wished,  wl\ile  it  gave  me  perfect  command  and  control  over 
I  in  every  way.  The  patient  was  placed  on  her  back,  and  a  sheet  folded 
lengthwise  thrown  across  the  upper  edges  of  the  pelvis  bones,  and  each  end 
ziven  to  an  assistant,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pelvis.  Placing  myself 
>Q  the  right  and  injured  side,  I  seized  the  knee  with  my  lefl  hnnd,  and  the 
incle  with  my  right ;  I  then  flexed  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  at  the  same  tiraci 
slowly  carried  the  knee  and  dislocated  femur,  over  the  sound  one,  pressing  it 
irmly  down  upon  it — and  upward  over  the  pelvis,  constantly  pressing  it  close 
»  the  body,  moving  it  upward  with  a  circular  sweep  over  the  abdomen,  till 
ihe  thigh  was  in  a  line  with  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  body  and  the  knee^  point-* 
ing  towards  the  right  axilla.  While  the  thigh  was  being  carried  up  to  this 
position,  the  bone  of  axis  of  the  femur,  was  performing  a  kind  of  rotation  on 
itself,  whereby  the  toe  was  coming  more  outward  and  the  heel  more  inward* 
[n  other  words,  as  the  knee  went  upward,  the  obturator  externus,  qtiadratus^ 
&c.,  drew  the  head  of  the  bone  downward,  and  inward  toward  its  socket* 
When  the  knee  and  thigh  were  in  the  position  above  indicated,  the  heel  was 
strongly  rotated  inward,  the  knee  drawn  outward,  and  the  foot  carried  across 
the  thigh  of  the  sound  side,  when  the  head  slipped  into  its  place,  and  the 
limb  glided  gently  down  into  its  natural  position.  In  doing  all  this,  com- 
paratively very  .little  force  was  employed,  and  very  little  pain  produced,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that,  by  this  evolution,  the  muscles  that  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  tension  and  irritation  by  the  displaced  bone,  were  gradually  re- 
lieved  and  relaxed,  as  the  head  of  the  bone  descended  and  approximated  iXa 
proper  place,  which  it  did  by  the  action  of  these  same  extended  muscles. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  this  mode  of  operating,  we  make  a  lever  of 
the  shafl  or  bone  of  the  femur,  and  a  fulcrum  of  the  edge  of  the  pelvis — and 
by  this  means  lifl  or  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone, — while  the  abductor  mus* 
cles  draw  it  downward  and  inward,  making  it,  as  it  were,  back  into  its  place) 
through  the  rent  of  the  capsular  ligament.  Whereas,  if  it  were  drawn  by 
direct  force,  as  by  the  pulley,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  would  act  as  a 
kind  of  hook,  and  would  tear  away  the  capsular  ligament,  if  it  were  only  slit, 
and  as  I  believe  it  often,  if  not  always,  does  tear  off  the  tendon  of  the  pyri' 
formis,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  presently  ;  for  the  abdttcior  muscles  are 
so  strained,  and  hold  the  head  of  the  bone  so  firmly  to  the  dorsum,  behind  the 
ridge  of  the  ticetabulum,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  it  to  mount  over  this 
ridge  and  into  the  socket,  and  must  therefore  descend  behind  it  tearing  every 
thing  before  it — ligaments,  muscles  and  all— and  hence  the  immense  power 
required  to  reduce  it  by  these  means,  and  hence,  too,  the  failures,  the  frac' 
tures  of  the  neck,  and  the  cripples,  that  have  been  made  for  life,  by  this  bai'- 
barous  and  unscientific  mode  of  reduction. 

Casg  2.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1849,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Christie,  aged  about 
38  years,  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  load  of  household  furniture,  with  s^ 
small  child  in  her  arms.  Mother-like,  she  held  fast  to  the  child«  which  re- 
ceived no  harm  ;  but,  falling  among  and  upon  the  furniture,  she  had  the  pe- 
rineum and  vulva  (considerably  lacerated,  and  her  right  hip  dislocated.  I  saw 
her  within  one  hour  after  the  accident*     Doctors  Bowen,  Brown  and  Holton^ 
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vere  in  attendance,  when  I  arrived  in  compaDj  with  Dr.  £.  P.  Idu^ToiAj. 
The  patient  was  placed  at  once  in  the  poaition  aa  already  described  in  or 
No.  1,  when  I  proceeded,  in  like  manner,  to  operate  ;  but  the  wouDdinik 
perineum  and  vulva  occasioning  great  pain,  on  the  attempt  to  flex  tbetlu^ 
I  desisted,  and  gave  a  full  dose  of  morphinc-nnot  having  any  cUonfona 
hand.  We  waited  three  fourtlis  of  an  hour  for  the  effect  of  the  morpliK 
I  then,  as  already  described,  seized  the  knee  with  one  hand — the  ankle  wit 
the  other — flexed  the  leg  on  the  thigh — the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  canriiik 
inward  and  over  the  sound  limb — then  upward  over  the  abdomen,  till  tk 
thigh  was  nearly  parallel  with  the  right  side^-then  rotated  the  heel  inmi* 
carried  the  foot  over  the  sound  thigh,  and  the  knee  outward,  when  bja<[» 
tie  oscillation  and  rotation  of  the  thigh,  the  head  slipped  into  the  socket  Ik 
whole  time  required  in  this  operation  did  not  exceed  iwominuUt.  Theiisra 
employed,  and  the  pain  suffered,  were  too  trifling  to  be  named. 

Case  3.  On  the  2d  of  Dec,  1849,  early  in  the  morning,  I  met  Dr.  £.1 
Moore,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Woodstock  and  Berkshire  schools  of  wA 
cine.  He  informed  me  he  had  been  called  up  in  the  night  to  attend  a  m 
of  dislocated  hip.  I  jestingly  said,  *^  I  wish  you  would  let  me  show  jonbH 
to  reduce  it."  He  replid  as  jocosely,  ^'  I  understand  you  have  got  some  kv 
fangled  notions  about  dislocations,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  try  yoor^' 
He  desired  me  to  explain  my  method.  I  did  so,  illustrating  it  by  mnipok  | 
tions  on  the  skeleton  in  his  office.  He  agreed  that  I  should  make  tbe» 
tempt ;  but,  that  the  full  merit  of  my  mode  of  operating  should  be  brafb 
out,  he  proposed  that  I  should  have  no  aid  from  any  of  the  usual  adjvTi* 
such  as  the  warm  bath,  nauseating  doses  of  antimony,  bleeding,  opiaa.* 
chloroform.     To  all  this  I  consented. 

The  patient,  William  Fagan,  was  a  strong  muscular  Irishman,  52  "^ 
age.     He  was  placed  on  a  lounge,  on  a  board  covered  with  a  folded  }iM 
as  alrei^dy  described — two  assistants,  one  on  each  side,  steadied  the  pe^} 
proceeded  in  all  respects  as  above  state-d  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  «i« 
about  two  or  three  minutes  reduced  the  dislocation.     Doctors  Moore  d 
Cruttendeo,  Mr.  D.  Bly,  and  other  students  of  Dr.  M.  were  present. 

To  those  who  have  never  witnessed  this  mode  of  operating,  these  *^ 
ments  may  seem  incredible,  yet  so  simple,  easy  and  short  is  it,  thit  ft 
Moore  declared,  that  "  hereafter  any  fool  might  reduce  dislocation  of  tbcfc? 
on  the  dorsum  ilii"  Although  in  the  three  cases  given  above,  I  nsedilo* 
table,  yet  I  believe  the  floor  is  better,  and  all  that  is  necessary.  Insed,l8^ 
a  folded  sheet  thrown  over  the  pelvis,  and  had  it  held  down  on  each  sidefcj 
im  assistant ;  but  even  this  is  unnecessary,  and  is,  moreover,  always  in  ^ 
way,  after  the  thigh  ,has  been  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  spine  or  atf 
of  the  body ;  when  the  thigh  has  reached  this  position  we  have  perfect  «fr 
trol  of  the  pelvis,  and  can  fix  it  firmly,  by  pressing  the  thigh  stronglj  *>•» 
upon  it  So  simple,  too,  is  the  operation,  that  if  the  patient  henktxaJititd 
it  were  required  to  reduce  the  joint  without  exposing  the  person,  it  can  be 
done,  under  a  light  covering,  or  under  even  her  own  dress,  if  suflicicDHf 
loosened. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  just  af\er  the  occurrence  of  the  third  caseabo" 
narrated,  Dr.  Moore  had  a  subject  in  process  of  dissection  by  his  stodcn'*' 
when  he  proposed  to  me  that  we  dissect  up  the  muscles  of  the  hip  jo"*' 
leaving  them  in  situ;  dislocate  the  bones,  and  then  operate  on  thembjM^ 
tion  in  the  usual  way,  and  also  by  flexion  after  my  method,  in  order  ihntte 
might  observe  the  condition  and  action  of  the  muscles,  befbreand  dnringixw 
modes  of  operation.    We  found  it  impossible  by  the  power  of  our  hands  alon* 
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to  force  the  head  of  the  bone  through  the  capsular  ligament,  till  we  made  a 
slight  inoisioD  into  it.  The  head  then  shot  through  it,  tearing  it  sufficiently 
to  permit  its  passage,  but  then  the  ligament  seemed  to  ^  dose  around  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  As  the  head  passed  out  backward  and  upward,  it  caughl 
the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis,  tearing  it  off  a$  it  paned  underneath  and  al^m 
ity  which,  if  it  had  remained  entire,  would  have  brought  its  tendon,  like  a 
cord,  across  the  neck  close  to  the  head,  lashing  it  firmly  down  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium.  We  wero  at  the  time  inclined  to  attribute  its  rupture  rather  to 
the  decayed  state  of  the  subject,  than  to  excessive  distension  by  the  disloca* 
tion.  But  precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  in  dislocating  the  other  hip.  It 
is  true,  thi$  muscle  waa  also  in  the  same  tUde  state;  and  the  aocident  may, 
perhaps,  have  happened  in  both  instances  from  the  like  cause. 

When  dislocated,  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  on  X\ie  gluteus  minimus  mvoh 
cle  !  The  gluteus  medius  and  maximus  were  shortened  and  relaxed — so  al* 
so  were  the  iliacus  intemus,  psoas  magnusy  adductor  triceps  and  pectineus. 
Till  now  I  had  supposed  that  this  last  named  muscle  would  have  been  among 
those  that  were  put  upon  the  stretch.  Posteriorly  the  obturator  intemutf 
gemelli  and  quadratuSy  were  greatly  strained  ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  the 
pgriformisj  if  it  had  not  been  torn  off,  would  have  been  even  more  so.  An- 
teriorly* the  obturator  extemus  was  stretched,  seemingly,  to  its  utmdst,  otf- 
ducting  the  bone  powerfully.  It  is  this  powerful  muscle  which  so  firmly 
fixes  the  limb ;  turns  the  toe  and  Knee  inward ;  prevents  rotation  and  abduc- 
tion, and  gives  such  excruciating  pain  to  the  patient  when  any  such  attempts 
are  made. 

Here,  then,  are  two  sets  of  muscles,  acting  ia  direct  antagonism  to  each 
other,  and  both  strained  to  their  utmost  tension.  One  set,  drawing  the  bone 
backward  and  rotating  it  outward.  The  other,  adducting  and  rotating  it  tii- 
ward.  Some  might  be  indined  to  puzzle  themselves  to  know  how  these  two 
sets  of  muscles,  one  situated  before  and  the  other  behind,  could  both  be  in  a 
state  of  tension,  when  the  bone  is  thrown  backward  toward  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  latter.  The  explanation  is  very  easy.  Although  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  thrown  backwai*d,  yet  the  great  trochanter  and  shall  of  the  bone 
is  thrown  forward  and  rotated  inward.  So  that  the  pyriformis^  obturator 
intemusy  &c.,  which  are  inserted  at  the  root  of  the  trochantery  are  necessa- 
rily elongated,  while  the  anterior  obturator  extemus  runs  backward  behind 
and  around  the  bone,  to  be  inserted  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter.  In  order  to 
rotate  the  limb  outward  it  must  also  be  strained  just  in  proportion  as  the 
limb  is  rolled  inward,  and  the  trochanter  is  carried  upward.  The  quadratus 
is  stretched  for  the  same  reason,  viz :  its  point  of  insertion  is  carried  upward 
and  inward. 

After  having  carefully  noted  the  relative  position  of  the  bone  and  muscles, 
we  made  traction  on  the  femur,  downward  and  inward,  over  the  sound  limb, 
as  we  aro  directed  by  the  most  approved  authors  ;  but  the  moment  the  at- 
tempt was  made,  the  muscles  already  named  as  being  in  a  state  of  tension, 
became  more  tense,  and  bound  the  head  of  the  bone  more  firmly  down  on  the 
dorsum  ;  and  although  all  the  muscles  about  the  joint  were  separated  from 
each  other — were  loose,  without  vitality  and  almost  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion— ^yet  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  tliat  we  could  bring  the  head  of 
the  bone  down ;  and  when  we  did  so,  we  carried  away  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  if  the  pyriformis  had  not  been  already  torn,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  it  would  have  been  torn  now.  But  when  we  adducted,  flexed,  and 
carried  the  limb  up  over  the  pelvis,  as  has  been  stated,  the  reduction  was  ef- 
fected with  the  utmost  ease.    We  varied  and  repeated  our  experiments  on 
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both  joints,  as  often  as  the  subject  would  admit,  and  always  witli  tbe 
results*.  I  was  here  enabled  to  correct  one  error  which  I  had  connaitiedi 
operating.  If  we  carried  the  knee  above  the  umbilicus,  and  pressed  tk 
thigh  down  close  to  the  body,  on  a  line  with  the  side,  the  knee  pointiBg  w 
wards  the  axilla,  as  I  had  aJwajs  done,  we  brought  the  great  teDcbn  d  k 
ghUeus  maximus  into  strong  tension,  which  would  compress  the  great  t» 
chanter  so  hard,  that  it  prevented  the  head  from  mounting  over  the  edge  i< 
the  acetabulum.  This  reduction  was  effected  much  easier  bj  carrying  k 
knee  and  thigh  about  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  then  adducting  and  rotui; 
the  thigh. 

To  Dr.  Moore,  who  so  kindly  offered  me  the  opp<^unit7  to  demoostt 
the  correctness  of  both  my  theory  and  practice,  I  am  much  inddHed  oi 
obliged. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  observations,  gentlemen,  I  dedaco  the  f^ 
lowing  propositions : 

1.  The  chief  impediment  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  is  the  iodins 
action  of  the  muscles  that  are  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  mal-positionofik 
dislocated  bone,  and  not  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  are  sbortoci 

2.  That  muscles  are  capable  of  so  little  extension,  without  hazard  of  nf 
ture,  beyond  their  normal  length,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  streis 
them  further,  in  order  to  reduce  a  dislocation,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided 

3.  The  general  rule  for  reducing  all  luxations  should  be,  that  tfaeMt 
bone  should  be  carried,  moved,  flexed  or  drawn,  in  that  direction  whkkrf 
relax  the  distended  muscles. 

4.  Dislocation  of  the  hip  on  the  dorsum  Uii,  an  accident  so  serious  to  it 
patient,  and  so  formidable  to  all  surgeons,  is  reduced  with  the  greater  M 
in  a  few  minutes,  without  much  pain,  without  an  assistant,  without  ^ 
without  ^<  Jarvis'  adjuster,"  or  any  other  mechanical  means,  simplj  M^ 
ing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  carrying  the  thigh  over  the  sound  one^  ip 
over  the  pelvis,  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  then  by  a/dducting zoivlis\ 
it. — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 
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TALITY. 

The  observations  and  calculations  of  Dr.  Casper  lead  to  the  conclusion  «» 
"the  maximum  of  deaths  occurs  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and  the  mmiffliffl 
between  evening  and  midnight.  The  explanation  of  this,  Dr.  Casper  seen 
in  the  analogy  between  sleep  and  death :  sleep,  being  the  period  in  ^"^ 
great  organic  changes  occur,  is,  pro  tanto^  favorable  to  the  dissolatkm  dvi^ 
individual. 

The  diseases  which  are  the  causes  of  death  exert  a  modifying  influence 
the  hour  at  which  death  occurs.    The  origin  and  progress  of  diseases, »» 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  are  frequently  observed  to  occur  at  (^^ 
times  of  the  day.    The  influence  of  these  on  the  hours  of  death  is  s^^**  ^ 
the  lollowing  table  of  5591  deaths  from  various  diseases : 
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From  tttidnight  From  6  a.  h.     From  noon      From  6  p.  x. 
▲CUTS  DI8BASBB.      to  6  A.  M.  to  noon.  to  6  P.  K.         to  midnight 


Fevers,      -      .      - 
[nflammations, 

•-    64 
160 

75 

164 

66 
182 

66 
160 

Bxanthemata,   - 

.    44 

45 

43 

59 

CHBONIO  DIBBASB8. 

Phthisis,  -      -      .      - 

186 

240 

215 

186 

Atrophy,     -      -      - 

-  347 

381 

282 

255 

EEasmoirhages, 
Shronic  Catarrh,      - 

163 
-    41 

186 
47 

161 
84 

121 

24 

Dropsies,      -      -      - 
S^euroses,  -      -      - 

-90 
.  267 

119 
267 

93 
191 

64 
179 

[)ther  chronic  diseases, 

76 

102 

89 

85 

'^-"'  {^.1k- 

268 
1140 

284 
1344 

291 

1065 

285 
914 

nnoon 

From  6  p.  x. 

>  p.  M. 

to  midnight 

ti 

tso 

tsi 

'1^6 

-18 

95 

tl7 

til 

-15 

-8 

tl2 

-22 

-10 

-50 

m 

-33 

-82 

-17 

tio 

t27 

The  next  table  exhibits  the  variations  from' the  general  rule,  in  the  same 
^lass  of  diseases,  on  the  side  either  of  excess  or  deficiency,  as  indicated  by 
;he  signs  t  or  - : 

From  midnight  From  6  a.  m.     From  noon 

ACUTB  DI8BASBS.        tO  6  A.  M.  tO  nOOn.  t 

Fevers,      -      - 16  -15 

Inflammations,     -      -       -12  -44 

Exanthemata,  -      -      -  -22  -55 

CHBOKIC  DISEA8BB. 

Consumption,       -      -       -27  -1 

Atrophy,  -      -      -      -      f^  tl8 

Elaemorrhages,    -      -      -  f6  t4 

Chronic  Catarrh,    -      -    t29  t31 

Dropsies,      -      -      -      -  -6  tl7 

Neuroses,       -      -      -     f43  t^ 

Other..chronic  diseases,    -  -36  -1 

The  following  are  briefly  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Casper  on  the  influences 
investigated  by  him : 

1«  As  to  Births.  More  births  occur  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  than  during  the  other  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 
Labor-pains  commence  more  frequently  between  midnight  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  than  at  other  times.  Of  those  births  which  terminated  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  majority  were  male  children.  Labor  is  longer  if  the  pains 
begin  in  the  day-time,  than  if  it  commence  during  the  night.  This  influence 
is  more  striking  with  still-bom  than  with  living  children. 

2.  As  to  Deaths,  The  maximum  general  mortality  occurs  during  the  ear- 
lier hours  of  the  day,  the  minimum  in  the  evening.  Of  special  causes  of 
death  the  relative  mortality  with  reference  to  the  time  of  day  presents  many 
variations.  Inflammatory  diseases  present  their  maximum  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day ;  fevers  and  exanthemata  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  night ;  haem- 
orrhages in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  neuroses 
generally  in  the  hours  after  midnight — London  MecL  Gazette. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.— COMMITTEE  OSH 
RADICAL  CURE  OF  REDUCIBLE  HERNIA. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Medical  Profesnon  throu^havt  tie  UiM  Ak 
The  undersigned  are  a  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Assocotai 
report  on  ^  the  radical  cure  of  reducible  hernia."  Thej  are  dearmtf  § 
taining  from  their  professional  brethren  an  j  information  that  it  oldeu 
throw  light  on  this  important  and  interesting  subject. 

They  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  the  following  qoestm  k 
answer  to  any  or  all  of  them,  or  any  facts  connected  with  the  bruAdm' 
gery  on  which  they  are  directed  to  report,  would  be  gratefbUy  nM: 

1st  Have  you  been  in  the  practice  of  treating  redncible  hemifti 
Tiew  to  its  radical  cure  ? 

2d.  Have  you  ever  performed  any  suipcal  operation  for  this  po^- 

3d.  If  so,  please  to  describe  the  operation,  and  the  mode  of  pttfcai^ 

4th.  What  proportion  of  cases,  of  all  in  which  yon  have  operated,  klB 
cured? 

5th.  Have  any  alarming  or  fatal  effects,  in  any  instance,  been  eavjf  | 
the  operation  ? 

6th.  If  soy  please  to  describe  them. 

As  tbe^Report  must  be  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  AssoM) 
be  held  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  May  next,  it  is  desirable  that  the  aonc* 
the  above  questions  should  be  forwarded  to  any  one  of  the  Comnu'ttett' 
before  March  1st,  1852. 

Geo.  Hatwabd, 

J.  Mason  Wabben.    ^     Oi>mf^ 

S.  Parkman, 

BoBTONy  November  26th,  1851. 


SUICIDE  BY  CHLOROFORM, 

The  ehief  physician  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  at  \lenna.  Dr.  Bsn^  ^ 
recently  conversing  with  his  colleagues  as  to  the  least  painful  form  <^^ 
apparently  in  good  health  and  spirits  at  the  time ;  yet  the  same  c^^^^'^S 
was  found  in  his  room  a  corpse,  having  put  an  end  to  his  existeoce  bjr  ^ 
ening  a  bladder,  filled  with  chloroform,  round  his  mouth  and  D06tnBi>l 
means  of  a  band  of  diachlyon  plaster. — London  Medical  Gaxeta* 
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Pbiyileged  Communications.    In  the  October  niraiber  of  this  jour-  • 
nal  we  spoke  of  Dr.  Storer's  address  upon  medical  jurisprudence,  quoting 
some  passages  from  it.     The  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  Medical  Journal  and  Re- 
Tiew  noticing  the  same  address,  thus  speaks : 

"  Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  we  regret  exceedingly  that  we  are 
forced  to  take  exception  to,  and  enter  a  protest  against  the  vidws  expressed  . 
bj  Dr.  Storer,  in  reference  to  the  alleged  obligation  of  the  physician  to  re- 
veal secrets  that  are  entrusted  to  his  professional  safe-guard.  For  the  honor 
of  the  profession,  we  trust  that  Dr.  Storer*s  opinions  have  received  the  con- 
currence of  no  one,  for,  if  practically  adopted,  they  would  soon  bring  our  no- 
ble, our  divine  calling,  into  merited  disrespect  and  obloquy. 

Dr.  S.  holds  the  following  language  :  "  The  most  painful  duty  a  medical 
man  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  a  Court  of  Law,  if  the  ends  of  justice  abso- 
lutely require  it,  is  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  his  patients,  reposed  in  him  in 
the  course  of  professional  confidence.  However  great  may  be  the  struggle 
within  him — however  I'eady  and  willing  he  may  be  to  make  almost  any  sac^ 
rifice,  save  that  of  his  integrity,  to  keep  forever  locked  in  his  bosom  what 
was  sacredly  deposited  there,  the  laws  of  his  country  are  paramount  to  all 
other  bonds."  And,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  he  adduces  the  diarge  of 
Lford  Mansfield  to  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston,  that  he  had  no  privilege  to  avoid  giving  evidence,  but  was  bound 
by  the  law  of  the  land  to  give  it,  and  that  he  would  be  clearly  justified  to  the 
world. 

Dr.  S.  then  says,  ''  Thus  there  is  no  appeal.  Those  facts  must  be  stated 
wbich  are  necessary  to  further  the  ends  of  justice.'* 

Admitting  that  the  laws  of  some,  if  not  all  countries,  make  it  compulsory 
on  physicians  to  divulge  all  secrets  which  come  to  their  knowledge,  we  main- 
tain that  the  binding  force  of  the  morale  to  preserve  them,  far  transcends  that 
of  the  legal  obligation  to  reveal  them.  And,  let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  is  a 
practical  application  of  the  political  **^igher  law"  doctrine,  at  present  held 
by  a  few  fanatics  in  the  United  States,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  simili- 
tude of  the  one  to  the  other. 

If  Lorj^  Mansfield's  opinion  be  quoted  by  Dr.  Storer,  as  a  guide  for  the 
physician,  we  will  place  as  an  off^set  to  it  the  recent  trial  of  M.  Chedanne,  at 
Angers,  in  France,  for  refusing  to  disclose  the  circumstances  that  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  connected  with  the  death  of  an  infant,  of  which  the  com- 
munity had  reason  from  the  declaration  of  M.  Chedanne,  to  suspect,  an  d  the 
autopsy  proved  violence  as  the  cause. 

The  Superior,  which  reversed  the  verdict  of  Ihe  Inferior  Court,  decided 
that,  although  it  was  useful  to  state  every  thing  relating  to  the  birth  and 
death  of  a  child,  yet  it  was  not  essential.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a  high 
legal  tribunal,  sustaining  the  physician  in  his  moral  and  social  obligations  I 
And  yet,  jperkapsy  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  physician  commits 
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no  breach  of  moral  obligation  in  divalging  the  facts  as  known  to  ]iin,aHe 
it  would  bring  a  gailty  person— one  guilty  of  infanticide — to  poniahmeot  V« 
BfLjf  perhaps  ;  because  the  world  is  not  acquainted  with  the  particii]v%ai 
M.  Chedanne,  may  have  considered  himself  as  morally  justified  in  withinii. 
ing  what  he  knew. 

Having  concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Storer,  wefeelomsf 
somewhat  under  the  censure  of  our  respected  contemporary ;  but  we  si 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  right  Not  only  has  this  been  ruled  to  betheliflii 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  trial  alluded  to,  but  is  the  settled  ruling  of  thecoEg 
in  our  own  country.  As  to  the  case  of  M.  Chedanne,  ^  the  world  is  not » 
quainted  with  the  particulars/'  and  till  it  is,  it  seems  premature  to  qaote  k 
The  simple  fact  is  learned  from  it,  that  M.  Cbedanne  refused  to  testily  si 
certain  matters ;  but  till  we  know  more  fully  the  grounds  of  his  refusal  ai 
the  opinions  expressed  both  by  the  Inferior  and  Superior  Courts,  tbe  as 
goes  for  nothing. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  each  individual  to  decide  for  himself,  wis 
called  upon  to  testify  as  to  such  communications,  whether  or  not  he  wiSi 
so;  but  clearly,  such  is  the  law  in  most  of  these  United  States,  and  tbe  qos- 
ticn  resolves  itself  into  this,  whether  or  not  obedience  shall  be  rendered  I 
the  laws.  We  may  say,  that  we  will  suffer  the  penalty ;  but  thoogh  wei 
this,  we  are  still  breakers  of  the  law.  By  no  means,  in  our  view,  is  the ]!#• 
meat  of  individuals  authorized  to  say,  ^'  that  the  binding  force  of  tbe  mi 
to  preserve  them,  far  transcends  that  of  the  legal  obligation  to  reveal  tSs' 
But  here  we  approach  a  discussion,  in  which  our  remarks  may  be  coimi 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  political  topics,  entirely  foreign  to  medieine—i^* 
only  add,  that  we  apply  this  principle  throughout. 

The  State  of  New- York  has,  on  this  point,  advanced  somewhat  bejai 
the  rest.  By  statute,  it  has  been  enacted  that  physicians  shall  be  protetn^ 
as  to  communications  necessarily  made  to  them,  in  order  that  they  naj  ^ 
enabled  to  prescribe.  To  our  own  mind,  this  seems  a  wise  statute,  and  w 
submit  it  to  the  profession  in  our  own  State,  whether  or  not  some  exeiixi 
should  not  be  made,  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  in  Nev-BuB^ 
shire. 


OUTLINES  OF  CHEOTSTRY,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDESK 

By  William  Gregory,  M,  -D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  %n  the  Unittn^ 

of  Edinburgh.    First  American^  from  the  Second  London  Edition  ^• 

W.  Derby  ^  Co.,  Cincinnati,    pp.  614:.     G.  P.  Lyon,  and  R  W.  S(»iom> 

A  new  Manual  of  Chemistry  should  be  to  physicians  a  most  BitncH^ 
book.    The  giant  strides  which  this  science  has  been,  and  still  is  istki^ 
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continui^j  astonish  as ;  while  the  troths  revealed  hj  its  aid,  sometimes 
standing  oat  as  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  sometimes  jast  emerging  from  dark- 
ness, always  bless  mankind.  Though  all  arts  and  sciences  are  indebted  to 
chemistry,  none  is  more  so  than  medicine.  It  gives  us  new  remedies,  it 
shows  us  better  ways  of  preparing  the  old,  it  gives  us  antidotes  to  deadly 
poisons,  it  enables  us  to  charm  away  pain,  to  detect  disease,  to  avoid  its 
causes,  and  to  effect  its  cure. 

This  edition  of  Professor  Gregory's  work  is  issued  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
J.  Milton  Sanders,  of  "  the  E.  Medical  Institute,  of  Cincinnati ;"  that  is,  the 
!Eclectic  There  is,  however,  nothing  of  eclecticism  in  the  notes  which  he 
has  appended,  to  prevent  the  general  introduction  of  the  work. 

We  consider  this  the  best  chemistry  that  has  been  issued,  for  the'  use  of 
students— and  when  we  say  this,  it  is  with  full  consideration.  But  we  do 
not  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  the  most  popular.  Its  peculiarities  are,  that  it 
omits  the  consideration  of  the  imponderables,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and 
is  about  equally  divided  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Besides^ 
a  very  free  use  is  made  of  the  symbols,  so  that  some  pages  are  apparently 
covered  with  them.  This,  M'ith  the  happy  conciseness  of  description,  gives 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  within  a  given  space — all  these  peculiarities  arey 
in  our  opinion,  advantages. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  a  popular  chemistry.    We  have  been  for  a  long  time 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  medical  men  are  more  deficient  in  chemistry 
tlian  other  branches,  which  are  no  more  necessary.     The  fault,  in  our  opin-   , 
ion,  is  not  with  the  professors,  but  with  students  and  practitioners.     Chem- 
istry has  been  used  too  much  for  effect.    The  brilliant  combustions  of  phos- 
phorus, iron,  &C.,  in  oxygen  gas,  have  been  again  and  again  repeated,  to 
prove  the  very  rudiments  of  the  science,  and  the  students  applaud  to  the 
echo.    But  the  explanations  of  the  use  of  symbols,  the  beautiful  atomic  the- 
ory and  subjects  like  these,  which  are  the  essentials  to  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  science,  are  made  to  empty  benches,  or  &  sleeping  audiences.    And  the 
fault  is  not  with  the  professor.    Most  willingly  would  he  dwell  upon  these 
important  matters,  but  if  he  does,  he  is  compelled  to  bear  the  opprobrium  of 
being  a  stupid  teacher,  and  shrewd  hints  are  made  of  a  successor  being  nec- 
essary.    If  we  would  make  chemistry  available,  it  must  be  freed  of  its  bril- 
liancy, and  its  students  must  be  brought  to  understand  that  to  know  any  thing 
of  chemistry,  they  must  study  the  books.     On  this  account,  we  commend 
Gregory's  chemistry ;  it  avoids  the  profuseness  of  plates,  which  abound  in 
some  more  popular  works,  and  which  are  objectionable  on  the  same  ground, 
with  showy  experiments.     It  is  a  really  scientific  work,  and  as  such,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  really  scientific  men.     Moreover,  it  is  by  a  medical  man, 
and  adapted  to  medical  men ;  a  great  desideratum  surely.     We  earnestly 
urge  upon  private  instructors,  for  it  is  with  them  that  the  fault  is,  and  with 
them  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied — we  earnestly  urge  upon  them,  the  Intro- 
daelion  of  this  text-book  to  their  pupils.  We  are  sure  that  if  it  is  there  stud- 
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iedy  students  will  not  onlj  be  versed  in  the  science,  bat  deeplj  interestciii 
it  too ;  and  the  present  superficial  mode  of  learning  be  done  away.  Wedl 
W(hat  is  said  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  show  the  style  of  the  work. 


This  juice,  as  extracted  from  the  stomach  of  executed  crimiDals,  is  eokr 
less  or  slightly-  yellow,  turbid,  and  distinctlj  acid.  It  contains  free  ad^ 
along  with  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  nature  of  the  free  acid  present  in  the  gastric  juice,  has  been  dispute! 
When  it  is  distilled,  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained*  and  this  is  often,  per 
haps  always,  accompanied  by  butyric  acid  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  ite 
these  acids  are  volatile,  and  that  therefore  their  presence  in  the  distilled  i- 
quid,  affords  no  proof  of  their  existence  in  the  free  state  in  the  gasti;^  joiee. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lehmann  obtained  from  the  gastric  juice,  by  a  pecuk 
process,  a  salt  of  magnesia,  which  he  analyzed,  and  which  Liebig  biiShiwii 
to  be  lactate  of  magnesia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  pi» 
phoric  acid,  free  or  combined ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  in  the  norail 
joice,  the  fixed  acids,  phosphoric  and  lactic,  are,  in  part  at  least,  free,  vkile 
the  volatile  acids,  hydrochloric  and  butyric,  are  present  in  the  form  ofsak 
In  the  distillation,  the  latter  are  expelled  in  the  free  state,  the  fixed  ac4 
taking  their  place.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  exhibited  kr 
the  juice  of  flesh,  (see  Liebig's  Kesearches  on  the  Chemistry  of  FooAmI 
the  next  section  of  this  work,)  Which  undoubtedly  contains  free  lactic  d 
phosphoric  acids,  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  acid  phosphates  and  acid  )t 
tates,)  along  with  chlorides,  and  appears  to  have  a  very  close  resemkic 
to  the  gastric  juice. 

The  property  of  dissolving  or  digesting  food,  such  as  albnmen,  Int 
oaseine,  &c,  is  owing  in  part  to  the  presence  of  free  acid,  and  in  part  roik 
presence  of  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  dissolved,  and  is  i 
state  of  change.     The  gastric  juice  converts  into  chyme,  or  digests  albooa 
fibrine,  &c.,  out  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  it,  if  the  temperature  of  the  su» 
ach  be  kept  up ;  and  water  acidulated  with  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  a* 
afterward  left  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  the  linin<;  membrane  of  a  sto» 
ach,  acquires  in  a  very  high  degree  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastnc  jo«t 
"Water  thus  prepared  dissolves  in  8  to  12  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  fn* 
B6  ®  to  104®,  hard-boiled  white  of  egg,  &c.,  which  requii*es  4  day^^  a^* 
temperature  of  158  '^  to  176  ® ,  to  be  dissolved  by  water,  merely  a<ridulatel 
with  the  same  proportion  of  acid,  but  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  stoiwA 
This  latter  fluid,  however,  dissolves  meat  better  than  it  does  albumen,  bfr 
cause  the  meat  supplies  some  membraneous  matter  in  a  state  of  change,  vj 
which  the  solution  of  the  flbrine  is  finally  promoted. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  the  supposed  principle — pepsin  as  it  was  caiH 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  solvent  of  food  in  the  stomach— Iwrt 
failed.  The  gastric  juice  has  only  yielded  traces  of  animal  matter,  and  w« 
have  not  yet  any  proof  that  its  solvent  action  depends  on  a  peculisr  coo- 
pound,  and  is  not  rather  the  effect  of  a  kinfl  of  fermentation,  induced  wt» 
food  by  contact  with  the  particles  of  dissolved  epithelium,  themselves  m  » 
state  of  change,  and  consequently  of  motion.  On  the  whole,  then,  taKingH|- 
to  account  the  facts  of  artificial  digestion,  it  appears  most  probable  *"*'l^J[ 
gestion  is  a  process  analogous  to  fermentation  in  the  conditions  ^"^5*^  . 
it  takes  place,  namely :  a  certain  temperature^  and  ccmtact  with  azotiz^'^"^ 
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ter  in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  but  differing  from  the  usual  forms  of  fer- 
mentation in  its  phenomena,  no  gas  being  disengaged,  and  its  chief  result  be- 
ing the  solution  of  an  originally  insoluble  matter. 


STATISTICS  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER. 

Sy  Stephen  Smith,  M,  2>.,  Assistant  Surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hospital^  New- 

Toric,    pp,  43.     From  the  Author, 

This  is  the  re-print  of  an  ai*ticle  which  6riginally  appeared  in  the  New- 
Tork  Journal  of  Medicine.  It  consists  of  a  table  of  seventy-eight  cases,  with 
remarks  suggested  by  them,  ajid  by  their  analysis.  Every  surgeon  looks  up* 
on  this  as  one  of  the  gravest  accidents,  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  by  their 
tables  it  appears  thaf  there  were  but  five  recoveries — about  one  in  fifteen. 
Thirty-nine,  half  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  died  within  five  days  ;  twen- 
ty-two between  the  fifth  and  tenth  days ;  and  but  two  lived  more  than  twenty 
days.  Eleven  of  the  cases  were  females ;  being  caused  in  four  by  parturi- 
tion, and  in  one  by  retroversio  uteri.  With  such  a  terrible  mortality,  the 
wisest  treatment  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  the  slight 
mode  in  which  the  subject  is  usually  passed  over  in  systematic  treatises,  is 
most  b1amewo]*thy.  We  consider  this  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that 
we  shall  quote  what  Dr.  S.  says  upon  this  point,  and  would  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  suggestion,  thai  if  Dr.  Walker's  operation  is  performed, 
it  should  be  done  very  early. 

The  treatment  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  varies  with  the  seat  of  the  lesion, 
whether  without  or  within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  former  case  free 
incisions,  to  give  exit  to  the  urine  extra  vacated  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue 
and  such  general  remedies  as  the  nature  of  the  case  indiciUes,  is  the  course 
of  treatment  which  is  I'ecom mended  and  has  gene;  ally  been  pni^sued.  To 
be  successful,  this  treatment  must  be  early  adopted,  otherwise  sloughing  and 
all  its  severe  consequences  will  rapidly  follow.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Boston,  case 
50,  in  a  case  of  rupture  external  to  the  peritoneum,  adopted  a  practice  hith- 
erto untried,  and  which  not  only  saved  his  patient,  but  seems  the  most  ration- 
al yet  pursued.  This  gentleman  performed  the  lateral  operation  upon  the 
bladder  as  for  stone,  and  thus  not  only  secured  the  escape  of  the  infiltrated 
urine,  but  prevented  its  further  extravasation  by  aflfoi-ding  it  a  reiuly  outlet 
from  the  bladder..  Convalescence  in  this  case  was  rapid  and  complete,  al- 
though the  accident  to  the  bladder  was  complicated  with  extensive  injuries 
to  the  pelvis.         ^ 

In  regard  to  iiltra-peritoneal  rupture.  Dr.  Harrison  thus  states  the  indi- 
cations :  first,  to  arrest  peritonitis  ;  secondly,  to  abstract  the  efiTused  fluid  from 
the  abdomen  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  guard  against  any  further  effusions  by  dispos- 
ing the  vesical  wound  to  heal.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  indications  he 
advises  "  bleeding,  local  and  general ;  leeches  to  the  perineum  and  anal  re- 
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gion,  small  and  oflea  repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  opium ;  ihe  latter  aeii* 
cine  I  consider  in  this  case  peculiarly  applicable ;  the  solid  opium  or  tk 
watery  extract,  in  doses  of*  one  grain  or  one  and  a  half  very  often  repelled, 
and  a  suppository  of  the  same  together  with  bleeding,  fomentations  and  tie 
warm  bath,  are  geneml  remedies,  on  which  I  should  place  most  reliance." 

To  remove  the  effused  fluid  from  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneam,  the  opBi> 
tion  of  paracentesis  has  been  performed,  but  invariably  without  saooesA.- 
Dr.  Harrison  remarks  very  justly  of  this  operation  :  "The  urine  whidiB 
effused,  and  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  danger,  is  principally  lodged  i 
the  pelvic  cul  de  saic,  and  is  more  or  less  confined  to  that  region,  parilj  fne 
its  depending  position,  and  partly  from  the  adhesions  which  we  have  ran 
to  expect  under  proper  and  active  treatment  may  have  been  formed  betveei 
the  bladder  and  the  adjacent  viscera,  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  peWis^ 
Paracentesis  of  the  abdomen,  as  performed  in  the  ordinary  situations,  am 
possibly  evacuate  this  region,  nay,  it  may  rather  prove  injurious  by  iDdoca^ 
a  more  general  effusion  of  the  fluid,  and  of  course  irritation  of  the  peril* 
eum  by  a  partial  removal  of  the  urine  from  this  depending  position."  It 
meet  this  second  indication.  Dr.  H.  proposes  the  following  operation,  whicl 
though  it  has  never  been  performed,  has  received  the  sanction  of  Ust 
highest  authorities,  viz.,  to  puncture  this  pelvic  cul  de  sac  through  the  re?- 
tum.  The  operation  might  be  done  with  a  trocar,  or  atlong  curv^  bL^Mrr. 
with  a  sheath,  and  a  cutting  edge  only  on  its  extremity.  The  patient  iMUg 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  his  knees  drawn  up  and  somewhat  sejois^ 
ed,  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  migl^t  be  passed  up  the  rectum  as  far  as  ^ 
ble  and  pressed  against  its  fore-part.  The  catheter  in  the  bladder  va^ 
also  assist  in  guiding  the  finger  to  the  cul  de  sac  behind  that  oi^gan.  Tk 
canula  of  a  long  curved  trocar  might  next  be  passed  along  the  finger. i^ 
when  its  extremity  has  been  placed  against  the  fore-part  of  the  rectota* 
actly  in  the  median  line,  the  stillette  might  then  be  pushed  through  i^ii 
the  peritoneum  opened. 

To  guard  against  further  effusions  of*  urine  into  the  peritoneal  canty,! 
would  propose  the  lateral  operation  upon  the  bladder  as  performed  in  the  as 
of  Dr.  Walker,  which  would  effectually  drain  off  this  fluid  as  fast  as  secrrtei: 
this  the  catheter  cannot  do,  as  the  bladder  is  in  the  majority  of  insauws 
contracted  to  a  small  capacity.  This  operation  to  be  successful  ought  «ls« 
to  be  performed  as  early  as  possible,  to  afford  an  immediate  channel  for  tin 
escape  of  the  accumulating  fluid." 


Spratt's  Obstetric  Tables.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  plates,  ifl» 
trating  the  growth  of  the  fetus,  natural  labor,  and  all  the  manipulations  re 
quired,  both  in  simple  cases,  and  in  those  which  require  manual  or  instW" 
mental  interference.  By  means  of  movable  portions,  the  same  figaie» 
made  to  represent  the  different  stages  of  labor,  or  proceedings  of  an  o^ 
tion  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  in  such  a  way  as  forcibly  to  impress  it « 

e  mind.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  convenient  book  ;  to  the  practitioMf 
it  affords  opportunity  to*  recall  at  a  glance  any  manipulation  which  may  hsw 
escaped  his  memory — sometimes  a  great  convenience.  To  the  student » 
must  give  ideas,  more  than  usually  definite,  of  all  those  subjects  of  whicb  n 
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treats,  and  is  tbereTore  of  great  valne  to  those  who  bave  sladents  in  Iheirof- 
flces.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the  profession  in  our  Slate,  to  whom  the 
publishers  are  making  some  exertjon  to  offer  it,  and  do  not  douht  that  any 
one  who  purchases  it  will  find  himself  fullj  repaid.  The  plates  are  the 
prominent  feature  in  the  work,  bat  the  accompanying  tetter  press  is  also 
commendable. 


Vital  SxATisTica.  We  copy  from  the  Statesman  the  following  statistics 
of  the  deaths  in  Concord,  from  1792  to  18S0,  inclusive.  This  is  taken  in 
good  part  from  records  kept  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  McFarland  and  his  success- 
or. Dr.  N.  BoDTON.  Of  cou^e  there  must  be  many  imperfections  in  such 
a  list,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  now  be  obtained.  It  was  formerly  the  cijs- 
tom  for  the  clergymen  of  each  town  to  keep  such  records,  and  in  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  they  still  exist.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  find  them,  their  value 
will  abundanily  repay  the  necessary  labor.  Each  day  it  is  deferred,  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  to  obtain  them,  and  we  appeal  to  medical  men  to  supply 
these  valuable  slatislics,  before  it  is  entirely  too  late. 
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112  EDITORIAL. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  is  not  a  little  truth  in  the  following,  taken  from  an  artide  in  tke 
Transylvania  Journal,  upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Kentucky  Stale  Sod- 
ety.  We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  members  of  societies  in  oiili- 
itude. 

"It  requires  no  seer  to  predict  the  issue  of  any  association,  composed  of  pv- 
ties  representing  so  many  local  and  professional  interests  as  this,  (or  a; 
other  similar,)  whenever  a  departure  is  observed  from  the  high  and  pot 
and  general  purposes  of  such  a  society.  The  firet  effort  failed,  as  wc  U- 
lieve,  because  of  an  attempt  to  usurp  powers  altogether  beyond  the  W^ 
mate  sphere  of  a  medical  society.  The  great  National  AssoctatioD  b 
prospered  marvelously  well — the  meetings  have  been  attended  with  a  degm 
of  enthusiasm— eloquent  and  numerous  have  been  the  debates  upon  medial 
reform,  and  empiricism,  and  medical  schools ;  and  now,  after  the  fifth  ni» 
ing  of  representatives  of  the  best  talents  of  the  United  States,  howmncfetai 
been  accomplished  of  a  character  to  live  and  thrive  through  ages  to  thete- 
or  of  its  workers,  and  to  which,  as  Americans,  we  would  proudly  point  be- 
fore the  world,  as  vindication  enough  of  our  claim  to  a  post  among  the  Ixi- 
efactors  of  men  ?" 

"  Ah,  what  precious  opportunities  have  been  lost  of  procuring,  fromlteci- 
est  and  most  experienced  men  of  our  country,  their  mature  views  upofliff 
and  all  subjects  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  with  what  pride  these  ifltf 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  worlil  as  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Meid 
Association !" 

"  Now,  while  we  do  not  believe  that  any  medical,  or  any  other  kind  of  i» 
ciety,  hixi  done  the  half  that  was  so  liberally  promised,  in  the  pnblishe^a' 
for  a  Kentucky  Convention,  we  can  readily  perceive  how,  by  a  harm** 
serious,  and  work-desi<;n:ng  cooperation  of  the  intelligent  physicians  cf4* 
State,  very  much  goocl  may  be  done,  not  only  in  a  professional  relation,)* 
to  the  general  cause  of  pulilic  intelligence.     To  do  this,  the  association  b^ 
be  seriously  determined  upon  business.     All  the  farce  and  spouting,  wl** 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  all  bodies,  must  be  quietly  and  «• 
initely  done  away  with.     Wen  who  can  do  all  that  the  spoutercan  say,  (p 
vided  he  talks  sense,)  are  the  agents  required  in  such  a  cause.     Thcsolena 
heavy  man  and  his  slow  moving  notions,  must  sink  out  of  sight,  and  soMt 
through  the  session;  and  the  flippant  light  man  whisk  himself  off  after  a  cm- 
mera." 


New  Spkculation.  One  of  the  most  ludicrous  illustrations  of  "Mefr 
cine  Made  Easy,"  is  furnished  by  the  "  philosophlail  lung  testers.*'  Foronlj 
a  penny  one  can  walk  up,  and,  at  a  single  blast,  ascertain  all  about  his  loi^, 
more  than  the  doctors  know.     Cheap  enough,  surely ! 

Chang R.  Messrs.  Allison  &  Gault  have  dissolved  partnership,  the  bas* 
ness  being  continued  by  Mr.  Gault.  Physicians  and  druggists  will  doW* 
his  advertisement,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

[For  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

The  Boston  Medical  Journal,  of  Nov.  12,  has  the  following  notice :  **  Bot" 
tan  Medical  College.  Those  who  listened  to  the  introductory  lecture  of  the 
new  Professor  of  Chemistrj,  on  Wednesday  last,  speak  of  it  in  commenda- 
tory terms.  An  expectation  is  indulged  that  the  long  neglected  branch  of 
chemistry,  so  necessary  to  a  complete  medical  education,  will  be  raised  in 
this  excellent  school  to  a  commanding  position.  We  have  been  sounding  it 
in  the  ears  of  the  Faculties  of  all  the  Medical  Collegeef^  that  chemistry  did 
not  receive  sufficient  attention  with  them,  and  that  most  of  the  colleges  were 
wofuUy  negligent  and  culpably  blamable.  Chemistry,  to  a  physician,  is  as 
necessary  as  mathematics  to  an  astronomer." 

The  Editor  has  for  some  years  blown  a  blast  ^  periodical "  somewhat  like 
the  one  above,  in  reference  to  the  courses  of  chemistry  in  our  Medical  Col- 
leges. His  statements  are  so  general,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  right  inference 
will  be  made  from  them. 

Whether  he  would  have  it  understood  that  the  students  do  not  appreciate 
the  subject  as  they  ought,  or  the  Faculties  do  not  make  it  in  examination  of 
more  importance  than  any  other  department ;  or  that  the  courses  on  chemis- 
try are  not  on  a  par  with  those  of  other  departments,  or  whether  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  best  standard, — ^these  do  not  distinctly  appear. 

Having  read  the  Editor's  frequent  appeals,  and  they  seem  not  diminish- 
ed in  frequency  or  force,  we  have  hoped  he  would  make  an  exposition  of  his 
views  more  at  length.  We  read  his  interesting  comments  on  Public  Medi- 
cal Institutions  abroad,  in  his  recent  very  extended  European  tour,  but  saw 
nothing  on  this  subject ;  nothing  to  show  how  European  chemists  lectured 
to  Medical  Students,  in  e^four  months  course,  and  concluded  this  is  one  of 
his  topics  reserved  for  mature  disonssion  on  his  letnnL    Will  he  not  hare 
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the  goodness  to  suggest  his  scheme,  for  the  benefit  of  all  conceroecMieFtt. 
uUieSy  the  Students,  the  Profession ;  a  scheme  applicable  to  the  diaiate. 
ces  of  the  case. 

Let  him  consider  carefully  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge  amoog  k 
practitioners,  who,  as  instructors,  receive  students  into  their  offices;  HUk 
perfect  requisition  of  regular  studj  during  their  pupilage ;  theo,  withiitdi 
dass  of  hearers  in  the  lecture-room,  the  plan  for  the  Professor  of  QkwtB 
to  pursue  $  then  the  dutj  of  the  Faculty  in  examining  and  admitting  oi 
dates  to  a  degree. 

Shall  the  Faculty  demand  higher  attainments  in  chemistry  for  a  d^ 
than  in  other  departments  ?     Certainly  not 

Shall  the  Professor,  like  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  assume  thattkp 
pils  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  physics  to  allow  him  to  » 
mence  on  elementary  and  pure  chemistry  ?  or  shall  he  appropriate  ooeik 
of  his  course  to  the  ImponderaMes  ;  or  even  one  half  to  these  and  Km 
Philosophy, — ^as  in  some  cases  in^this  country  ?  Neither  of  these  eittw 
we  believe,  would  meet  the  Editor's  views ;  but  probably  a  mean,  thatsiKdi 
so  far  as  in  a  few  lectures  could  be  done,  discuss  the  general  piincipieifl 
the  Imponderables,  as  related  to  the  chemical  changes  of  matt^,  aodtittai 
labor  and  time  be  given  to  general  and  medical  chemistry. 

Chemical  courses  in  Medi9al  Schools  average  about  four  lectaiesanL 
as  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  for  sixteen  weeks ;  or  four  and  i^^ 
tures  a  week  for  fourteen  weeks,  in  other  schools ;  equal  to  sixtj-dff' 
sixty-four  lectures.    All  will  agree,  and  none  more  readily  than  ibii^ 
sors,  that  this  number  of  lectures  is  little  enough  of  time,  if  devoted  tote 
istry  alone.    But  it  is  not  known  that  at  any  school  in  this  conntiytk* 
dents  are  found  so  versed  in  physics  as  to  warrant  the  Professor  is  &s^ 
ing  entirely  these  subjects, — though  it  is  time  to  give  up  the  scheoe  fl^^ 
early  chemical  courses  in  this  country,  when  there  was  much  less  of  chesf- 
try  known,  and  several  captivating  subjects  in  physics  were  just  eomiB^ii^ 
notice. 

If  there  be  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Editor  or  ourself,  hehaBiodiev 
his  view  of  the  length  of  a  course  of  chemical  lectures,  or  the  amoimtaf  b- 
struction  sufficient  to  permit  him  or  his  friends  to  <<  indulge  the  ezpectaM 
that  the  long  neglected  branch  of  chemistry  will  be  raised  (in  this  exoeil^ 
school,)  to  a  commanding  position.'' 

The  only  new  measure  adopted  to  bring  about  this  long  wished  for  n» 
as  far  as  has  appeared,  is  found  in  the  last  catalogue  of  *^  Harvard  CoU^ 
p.  68,  viz :  <<  The  Chemical  Lectures  are  continued  during  four  mootbsi  v* 
lectures  being  given  each  week."  A  course  of  four  months  is  really  but  ja* 
teen  weeks,  and  this,  at  three  lectures  a  week,  gives  forty-eight  lectore*-^ 
shorter  course  than  is  given,  it  is  believed,  at  any  respectable  Medical  Sebo» 

If  we  allow  one  week  for  opening  the  course,  and  for  the  daties  awi  ^ 
xnalitiies  of  examination  and'graduatioDy  there  remain  but  fifieec  wedoi*^ 
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rednces  the  ehemieal  lectures  to  ibrtj-five — and  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
and  New-Year's  are  inexorable  in  their  demands,  and  still  farther  diminish 
them.  If  only  chemistrj  is  taught,  then  this  coarse  will  in  extent  no  more 
than  eqnal  that  of  other  school  where  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  additional 
lectures  on  physics  are  given,  and  it  will  fall  below  those  where  about  ten 
lectures  are  given  on  physics.  K  it  be  not  a  Gregorian  course,  but  some  ten 
lectures  are  given  on  physics,  then  chemistry  must  have  required  to  ^be 
raised'*  in  the  Editor's  vicinity,  if  thirty-five  lectures  constitute  a  course  at 
present* 

Now,  there  may  be  an  error  somewhere,  if  the  premises  bring  us  to  such 
results ;  and  we  believe  the  Editor  too  kind  to  censure  unjustly,  and  too  can- 
did to  declare  that  chemistry  is  not  taught  in  the  Medical  schools  of  this  coun- 
try in  a  manner  at  least  not  surpassed  in  any  other  department ;  and  if  he  can 
point  to  one  stereotype,  stnpid,  tmattractive  coarse  of  chemistry,  too  candid 
not  to  admit  that  he  can  point  to  as  many  in  almost  all  the  other  departments. 

Finally,  we  still  hope  the  Editor  will  not  cease  to  Advance,  by  his  discus- 
sions in  his  Journal,  all  the  Departments  of  Medical  Science,  and  to  display 
those  rich  stores  of  professional  learning  and  experience,  which  the  Profes- 
sion may  justly  claim  from  him.  •  ♦  * 


CASE  OF  IMBECILITT. 
[For  the  New-Hampshire  Jovmel  of  Medicine.] 

Mr.  EotTOR :  While  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanic 
arts  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  astonish  the  world,  the  methods  of 
repairing  the  human  system  have  kept  equal  pace.  The  medical  profession 
may  boast  of  as  great  extension  of  her  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  ability  to 
limit  the  sufferings  of  the  human  machine,  or  repair  its  wasted  energies. 

The  class  of  imbeciles,  less  cared  for  than  the  deranged,  blind  or  deaf,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  ^'born  thus  by  visitation  of  God,''  and  left  in  that 
State  of  hopeless  degradation  and  ruin ;  or  if,  by  accident  or  disease,  the 
mental  powers  wither  and  decay,  no  efforts  follow  the  star  of  hope  to  raise  the 
blighted  intellect.  Massachusetts  has  first  made  inquiry  afler  this  long  neg- 
lected race ;  ascertaining  their  number,  and  testing  their  ability  to  become 
men ;  and  Dr.  Howe,  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  the  head  of  the  committee,  has 
carried  out  her  intentions  with  an  ardor  and  zeal  unequalled  in  America. 

The  following  case  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  engaged  in  diffusing 
the  lights  of  science,  or  healing  the  wounded  mind,  on  a  subject  hitherto 
thought  organically  incanible. 

Miss  Gy  a  native  of  Merrimack  CounCy,  aged  82>  was^  some  five  years 
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fiince,  seized  with  certain  nervous  symptoms,  as  restlessness,  gid^ness^kil. 
ache,  feverish  excitement,  irregular  and  painful  menstruation ;  and  atteoU 
with  fanciful  and  imaginary  ideas  of  the  persons  and  things  around  her.  Hb 
relations,  ill  themselves,  paid  htUp  attention  to  her  conduct  or  cognplaa 
Thus  several  years  were  suffered  to  progress  without  advice,  ezoept  h  m 
instance,  when  a  respectable  practitioner,  after  some  inefficient  eilbi1i,4 
clared  "  nothing  could  be  done  for  her." 

Jan.  9, 1851,  saw  her  first.  She  was  very  fleshy,  but  sallow  and  insi 
cous ;  purple,  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat ;  bloated  ooanteoaa 
and  swelled  feet  Eyes  have  the  appearance  of  melted  lead.  Partiil  f 
ralysis  of  the  left  side.  Irregular  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  kftik 
of  the  face,  giving  it  a  hideous  appearance,  together  with  partial  deda 
and  inalnliQr  to  articulate  the  words  designed,  or  express  ideas  in  a  M 
ued  sentence.  She  was  seldom  able  to  comprehend  questions,  as  then% 
eyes  and  vacant  expression  showed  her  lack  of  ideas.  To  these  was  dii 
irregular  walking,  as  of  a  child  just  learning,  and  a  continual  indinalioiir 
a  recumbent  posture,  and  sleep.  Unless  roused,  she  would  lie  neariji 
whole  twenty-four  hours,  and  sleep  the  largest  part  .  The  app^ite  V8»| 
regular  and  voracious,  so  that  she 'did  not  seem  to  know  when  shebitii 
sufficient ;  and  at  other  times  utterly  refusing  food  altogether.  Sk  vk 
spoke,  unless  first  called,  and  then  seldom  answered,  and  at  once  hip^ 
subject  matter  of  conversation.  On  asking  questions,  she  had  a  bei3tf 
look,  like  a  child  that  could  not  understand  the  meaning,  and  then  rid 
into  her  apparent  fatuity. 

The  secretions  and  excretions  were  in  accordance  with  the  foregoiifRf 
toms.  Alvine  discharges  very  fetid,  and  seldom  evacuated  under  rh^ 
days,  and  of  a  clayey  <Nr  pitchy  consistence ;  urinary  about  once  in  ti# 
four  hours,  dark  color,  very  offensive,  and  large  in  quantity.  Penpimi 
adhesive,  nauseous  in  odor,  and  profuse. 

TreatmefU.        R.        Sub.  mur.  hydrarg.,  gra  z. 

Pulv.  ipecacuan.,  3j 

Pulv.  rhei.,  9ij. 

Div.  pulv.,  No.  vii,  one  every  night  M. 

Elixir  pro.  fiy  every  morning. 

To  these  was  added  friction  on  the  spine,  with  tinctura  cap^ci;  and  p 
verized  capsicum  diffused  through  the  stockings.  Frequent  combing  the  kei 
with  application  of  aq.  ammon.,  and  same  applied  to  nose. 

Jan.  16.  The  cathartic  had  operated  powerfully  after  the  second  ^ 
Stools  black  and  pitchy,  abundant,  and  from  three  to  seven  in  the  twesQ 
four  hours.  Symptoms  somewhat  relieved,  head  becoming  tender,  aodatf 
easily  roused. 

Continue  the  mercurial  every  alternate  night,  with  half  the  porgibTtw 
in  morning.    Blister  on  the  nuchas.    Hold  on  to  the  friction. 

Jan*  23.  Relieved..   Mercurial  twice  a  week,  and  the  following ie(^' 
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B.  Bad.  rhei.  pnlv.,  5j. 

Ferri  carb.  precip.,  •  368. 

Bac.  cabebas  pulv.,  3j.  M. 

Div.  pulv.  No.  xij,  twice  a  day. 

Continue  blister  and  friction. 

Jcoi.  30.  Believed ;  face  assumes  natural  expression.  Stools  natural,  ex- 
cept colored  bj  the  iron.  Urine  increased,  and  its  fetor  gone.  Surface 
warmer,  and  less  inclination  for  sleep.  Still  giddiness  and  inability  to  speak 
plainly^  on  account  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lef^  side  of  the  face. 

Same  medicines  continued.     Cupped  the  temples,  and  drew  fjiv  blood. 

Feb,  6.  Appearances  much  improved.  She  says  a  vast  load  was  removed 
from  the  head  by  the  cupping.  Cupped  temples  again ;  same  quantity. 
Chalybeate  continued,  with  occasional  soap  pills.  Friction,  and  Dewee's 
tincture  Guaiac  twice  a  day,  as  emmenagogue.  She  says  her  head  is  now 
clear. 

March  18.  Steadily  progressing ;  mental  faculties  returning ;  prospect  of 
sanity  flattering.  Occasional  cupping  as  congestion  returns,  shown  by  gid- 
diness and  stupor.  Errors  in  diet  have  required  a  return  to  first  treatment, 
thus  far  successfully,  and  prevented  a  recurrence  so  disheartening  as  her  for- 
mer state.  She  now  takes  her  medicine  at  stated  intervals  without  any 
promptings,  and  pursues  her  avocations  with  the  activity  rnd  zeal  of  earlier 
years. 

The  friction  was  continued  faithfully  ten  weeks ;  now  regular  exercise 
seems  completing  the  cure.  A  single  remark.  This  recovery  is  the  effect 
of  perseverance. 

Aug.  7.  From  exposure  and  mental  excitement,  a  relapse  occurred,  at- 
tended with  headaches,  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  head,  inability  to  pro- 
nominee  words  clearly,  and  coma. 

A  renewal  of  the  frictions  together  with  cuppings  and  mild  cathartics, 
brought  her  up,  so  that  now,  November,  she  is  apparently  well  as  ever. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  I  recently  learned  that  she  had  a  severe 
fall  upon  the  head,  many  years  prior  to  the  development  of  these  symptoms. 

DuNBARTON,  Dcc.  1851.  JESSE  MERBILL. 
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OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION « 
CYANURET  OF  POTASSIUM,  IN  THE  TREATMENT » 
HEADACHE,  AND  OF  NERVOUS  PAINS  IN  THE  FACL 

Bjf  TsoussBAU  and  Bonnst. 

[Translated  for  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

M.  Lombard,  oi  Greneva,  published,  at  the  oommencement  of  tlie  jevlfil 
some  observations  upon  the  use  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  itt 
and  applied  to  the  head,  in  neuralgias  of  the  face  and  in  tic  doalomenL  I 
repeating  his  experiments  we  have  obtained  results  which  confirm  hkla 
trials,  bat  we  have  also  thought  we  might  extend  the  use  of  the  c}«nMt 
the  treatment  of  cephalalgia,  a  disease  much  more  common  than  tie  dub 
reux.  The  publication  of  these  facts  will  not  be  without  interest,  at  t  ta 
when  many  phjsidans  are  occupied  with  investigations  of  a  similar  nte 
We  shall  give  them  with  some  details,  commencing  with  thatwhidi<sani 
the  external  administration  of  the  cjanuret  of  potassium,  and  bj  thefti^f 
its  immediate  e£fect8  when  applied  to  the  skin. ' 

Of  the  exUnuU  use  of  Oyanuret  of  Potassium.    The  cjanuret  of  ]* 
slum  maj  be  applied  to  the  skin  covered  with  its  epidermis,  or  wkrt 
dermis  has  been  bared  by  a  previous  vesication.    In  the  first  casetii^ 
use  the  aqueous,  the  alcoholic,  or  ethereal  solution.    We  have  used^it 
first  two,  the  quantity  of  cyanuret  which  is  dissolved  by  the  ether  bn 
seemed  to  us  too  smalL     Six  or  eight  grains  of  the  cyanuret  (A  potssa^ 
an  ounce  of  liquid,  ordinarily  suffices  for  a  day ;  but  it  is  sometijDes.Mfr 
sary  to  double  the  quantity  of  the  article,  and  to  increase  the  propoitioi< 
the  cyanuret    In  such  cases  we  can  use  only  water,  for  alcohol  does  not  :>- 
solve  sufficient  of  the  drug.    Whatever  solution  we  may  use,  we  sbooU* 
compresses  with  it  or  a  wad  of  cotton,  and  place  them  on  the  afiectedpr 
renewing  them  as  oflen  as  they  become  dry.    In  some  cases  it  isalwoeft 
sary  to  continue  this  treatment  two  or  three  days  afler  a  cure^  especiaiiji 
this  has  been  difficult  to  accomplish. 

In  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  we  have  applied  the  ejattoitf  < 
potassium  to  the  denuded  dermis,  we  have  mixed  it  with  equal  parts  <tf  (^ 
rate,  and  used  from  one  to  two  grains  at  the  most  This  applicatioo  ebea 
never  be  renewed,  on  account  of  its  caustic  action. 

The  immediate  effects  of  Cjanuret  of  Potassium  when  appHedto  tit^ 
When  a  solution  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  is  applied  to  any  part  of  tbecb 
it  produces  a  decided  sensation  of  cold,  which  subsides  as  soon  as  the  e^ 
librium  of  the  temperature  is  restored,  and  evaporation  ceases  to  go  oo.  i^ 
half  an  hour  after  the  cessation  of  this  feeling,  a  prickling  is  perceivt^^ 
kind  of  itching,  which  is  not  at  all  disagreeable,  and  which  oontianes  aiiX 
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as  the  liquid  remaiDS  in  contact.  The  skin  becomes  red,  especlallj  when  we 
use  the  alcoholic  solution.  This  erythema  disappears  immediately  upon  dis- 
continuing  the  application  of  the  liquid ;  provided  it  has  not  continued  more 
than  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  But  when  the  dose  is  too  large,  or 
when  the  applications  have  been  continued  for  fiye  or  six  days,  an  erythema 
or  eczema  comes  on,  of  which  an  example  is  furnished  in  the  cases  of  tic  dou- 
loureux which  we  shall  give. 

Independently  of  these  local  phenomena,  certain  of  a  general  nature  may 
manifest  themselves.  The  pulse  and  the  respiration  become  slower,  which 
in  some  cases,  we  have  observed  to  take  place  within  the  first  half  hour  after 
the  application  of  the  cyanuret  This  diminished  frequency  is  variable  in 
those  who  are  suffering  from  fevers,  but  appears  to  be  constant  in  those  whoee 
health  is  not  changed.  From  observations  made  upon  ourselves  when  we 
were  up,  and  in  a  hall  the  temperature  of  which  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  de- 
grees, we  have  found  that  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  thq  cyanuret  of  po- 
tassium applied  to  the  forehead,  would  cause,  with  the  retarding  of  the  cir- 
culation, a  sensation  of  cold  in  different  parts  of  the  bodj^  and  a  tendency  to 
sleep.  These  phenomena  have  not  been  properly  established  in  those  who 
remain  in  bed  the  most  of  the  time,  and  who  renew  the  liquid  at  long  inter- 
vals. When  the  cyanuret  is  applied  to  the  forehead,  a  few  drops  may  run 
under  the  eyelids ;  their  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  eye  may  cause  se- 
vere pain,  especially  when  the  alcoholic  solution  is  used ;  but  this  painful 
sensation  lasts  hardly  a  minute,  and  is  not  followed  by  other  bad  effects.  Both 
of  us  introduced  into  the  eyes  five  or  six  drops  of  this  solution,  and  though 
we  had  at  the  same  time  upon  our  foreheads  compresses  wet  with  the  cyan- 
uret, we  experienced  only  the  modifications  above  described.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  it  was  under  similar  circumstances  that  we  first  ob- 
served the  slowness  of  the  circulation. 

The  cyanuret  of  potassium,  pure,  or  mixed  with  cerate,  produces  extreme 
pain  when  applied  to  the  denuded  dermis.  The  sensation  of  burning  which 
it  causes  continues  for  several  hours,  and  when  at  the  end  of  this  time  we  ex- 
amine the  place,  we  find  an  eschar,  almost  equal  to  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  half  the  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  This  is  what  has  prevented  us 
from  multiplying  experiments  with  the  cyanuret  applied  in  this  manner. 

Of  Cyanuret  of  Potassium  dissolved  in  water,  or  alcohol,  and  applied  to 
the  head  in  OephaiUdgia.  In  endeavoring  to  arrange  cephalalgias  in  an  or- 
der which  would  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, we  have  thought  best  to  adopt  a  division  based  upon  the  concomitant 
symptoms,  whatever  else  might  be  their  influence  over  the  cephalalgia.  The 
remarkable  phenomena  which  we  have  observed  in  the  headaches  which  ac- 
company fevers,  have  led  us  to  study  them  separately,  and  we  have  made  a 
group  of  apyretic  cephalalgias,  which  we  have  subdivided  according  to  their 
complication  with  gastralgia,  with  derangement  of  menstruation,  with  trouble 
in  the  respiration  or  circulation,  or  as  it  existed  without  simultaneous  disorder 
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in  the  organic  fanctions.  A  single  case  of  this  latter  kind  has  heea  prtiaki 
to  our  notice,  which  happens  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  partof  oarohB- 
rations  were  made  in  a  hospital,  and  because  most  headaches,  descnliedi 
megrims,  are  erroneously  considered  as  primitive  and  uncomplicated. 

It  is  very  common  to  meet  with  headaches  coincident  with  oppicsaoitf 
the  stomach,  a  disordered  appetite,  difficulty  in  digestion,  and  denrngnnat^ 
the  menses,  which  are  commonly  pale,  scanty  and  less  exactly  periodk.  Ii 
cephalalgias  of  this  class,  we  have  four  times  used  the  cyanuretof  potasoa 
In  three  cases  the  cure  was  permanent ;  in  the  fourth  the  relief  lasted o^ 
some  days.  The  three  females  whose  headache  did  not  return,  were  cni 
of  their  disorders  of  the  stomach,  by  the  use  of  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  or  k 
other  treatment.  One  of  them  was  fifteen  years  old ;  she  had  new  bn 
regular ;  the  disorders  of  the  stomach  had  lasted  five  years,  and  the  ce^ 
lalgia,  which  commenced  three  years  later,  was  almost  continual,  and  mi 
single  day  passed  without  its  appearance.  The  quantity  of  cyannretof  p 
tassium  was  never  carried  beyond  six  and  a  half  grains  (Troy)  in  tkii!to'| 
val  between  one  visit  and  another.  Three  days  sufficed  to  cure  tike  ^  \ 
ache.  This  girl  aflerward  remained  a  month  in  the  hospital,  taking  msj 
day  a  drachm  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron.  By  this  energetic  treatoieitdk 
pains  of  the  stomach  were  entirely  cured,  and  the  headache  did  not  nf 
pear  during  the  course  of  the  treatment 

With  the  second,  forty-seven  years  old,  the  pain  at  the  stomach  lasi 
more  than  twenty  years  standing ;  there  had  been  profuse  lenoorrhcayB 
and  afler  the  menses,  which  were  pale  and  irregular.   The  headacbe,«;tt' 
ially,  fixed  in  the  temples,  where  the  patient  had  a  feeling  of  cosslata 
was  more  painful  on  the  nght  side  than  on  the  leA.    It  was  almost  ood* 
al,  disturbing  the  sleep,  and  was  accompanied  by  infiammation  of  tlie » 
junctiva  of  the  right  eye.     Three  grains  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassioiOi^ 
solved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  produced,  at  the  end  of  seven  hours,  duh 
relief;  the  head  became  lighter, the  sightless  troubled,  and  the  throbbiBS 
of  the  temporal  arteries  less  violent     Twelve  hours  of  treatment  was  iv 
dent  to  cure  the  cephalalgia,  which  did  not  reappear  during  the  foortoa 
days  that  the  patient  afterwards  passed  at  the  hospital.     It  is  to  be  obeerni 
that  the  application  of  the  cyanuret  was  continued  seven  days,  and incit^ 
one  grain  each  day,  and  that  the  disorders  of  the  stomach,  as  well  astheb* 
corrhoea,  were  cured  by  the  use  of  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  carried  io  the  ti 
tent  of  forty  grains  in  twenty-four  hours. 

We  have  considered  the  cephalalgia  which  we  have  described,  as  a  »«!* 
headache.  There  is,  however,  some  doubts  of  the  diagnosis,  for  this  pain  * 
the  head,  fixed  particularly  upon  the  right  side,  coincided  with  an  iocosipM 
paralysis  of  the  left  arm,  in  which  very  acute  pains  were  also  felt;  hot  w 
extension  of  the  pain  to  the  temple  of  the  left  side,  the  persistanceofthep 
ralysia,  and  the  happy  effisct  of  the  treatment,  have  led  us  to  consider  this  t* 
cephalalgia  which  ordinarily  accompanies  gastralgia. 
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The  third  woman,  also  suffering  from  pains  in  the  stomach,  had  a  head- 
ache which  presented  the  peculiarity  that  it  was  relieved  hj  hanging  down 
the  head.  The  patient  did  not  have  a  moment's  rest — the  headache  had  last- 
ed for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  she  told  us  that  for  four  months  she  had  rested 
with  the  body  in  bed  and  her  head  in  a  chair.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
an  nlcerated  cancer  of  the  uterus,  which  had  never  produced  any  other  local 
symptoms  than  a  slightly  fetid  and  abundant  lencorrhoea.  Two  days  sufBiced 
to  obtain  a  complete  cure,  and  relapses  were  prevented  by  continuing  for  five 
days  the  application  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
five  to  six  and  a  half  grains ;  the  disorder  of  the  stomach  was  cured,  and  the 
lencorrhoea  diminished  by  the  use  of  various  drugs. 

To  these  cases  we  may  add  that  of  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  who 
came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  be  treated  for  a  sporadic  dysentery,  which  was 
cored  in  eight  days  by  the  nse  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Five  days  afler  this  cure 
she  suffered  severely  from  a  pain  in  the  head,  which  lasted  two  months,  and 
which  went  on  increasing.  She  was  ordered  an  alcoholic  solution  of  six  and 
a  half  grains  of  cyanuret  of  potassium.  During  the  two  first  days  there  was 
no  amelioration  ;  the  third  day  the  pain  disappeared  from  the  temples  ;  the 
fourth  the  cure  was  complete. 

We  have  spoken  of  one  woman  treated  with  the  cyanuret  of  potassium, 
who  received  only  momentary  relief.  She  did  not  mention  to  us  the  disor- 
der of  her  stomach,  till  the  time  of  her  departure.  Probably  the  headache 
would  have  been  treated  with  as  much  success  as  the  others,  if  we  had  cured 
the  gastralgia  by  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  or  other  means.  However  that  may 
be,  the  puin  increased  the  first  day ;  was  alleviated  the  two  following  days  ; 
on  the  fourth  returned  with  its  former  force,  and  was  not  aAerward  relieved. 
This  impossibility  to  modify  cephalalgias,  after  using  the  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium some  days,  is  found  in  the  other  cases  which  we  shall  give. 

From  the  cases  which  we  have  just  related,  it  appears  that  in  cephalal- 
gias complicated  by  disorders  of  the  stomach,  we  can  always  hope  to  give  re- 
lief;  but  that  this  will  not  be  permanent,  if  the  gastralgia  itself  is  not  re- 
moved ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  endeavor  to  cure  the  gastric  affection  by  ap- 
propriate treatment.  The  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  the  effecfc  of  which  we  have 
shown  in  another  memoir,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  preparation  which  should 
be  preferred. 

We  have  treated  only  a  single  case  of  cephalalgia  following  suppression  of 
the  menses  ;  this  was  a  woman  thirty-one  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  sudden 
fright  caused  the  menses  to  stop  when  they  had  just  commenced  flowing. 
For  ^ve  weeks  subsequent  to  this  accident  she  had  in  the  top  of  her  head 
a  severe  pain,  which  was  constant  and  hardly  allowed  her  a  moment's  sleep. 
The  return  of  the  menses,  which  occurred  twice  during  this  period,  did  not 
give  her  any  relief;  to  no  purpose  she  had  stimulant  foot  baths, and  applied 
to  her  head  narcotic  cataplasms  without  any  modification  of  the  pain.  Two 
days  sufficed  for  a  cure  by  the  use  of  six  and  a  half  grains  of  cyanuret  of  po- 
tassium to  an  ounce  of  water. 
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A  short  time  after,  a  woman  aged  thirty  was  admitted  to  the  Hold  Ifa, 
in  a  verj  similar  condition,  but  not  so  soccessfollj  treated.  8be  bad  bea 
confined  fifteen  dajs  before,  and  sn£fered  from  severe  pain  in  the  andfiiil 
region.  This  pain,  which  came  on  at  the  time  of  delivery,  was  Itti  iota 
daring  the  daj.  The  lochia  were  scanty.  There  was  some  fever.  ILlfe- 
camier  prescribed  fifteen  grains  of  ipecac  and  an  infosion  of  melilot  Ik 
lochial  discharge  was  reestablished,  the  fever  disappeared,  all  the  fimeiiai 
resumed  their  activity,  bat  the  headache  remained.  The  cyannreiof{nlft 
siam  was  applied  without  success ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  an  amnwiari 
vesicatory  which  was  applied  behind  the  right  ear,  and  which  was  tiis 
dressed  with  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  A  large  blister  appU 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck  removed  the  trouble  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Frequently  cephalalgia  is  symptomatic  of  affections  of  the  heart,  h  i 
woman  suffering  from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  a  dink 
metritis,  applications  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  made  for  three  days, sdo^ 
ed  the  pains  in  the  head.  Afterward  they  became  powerless,  and  is  s|ika 
the  increase  in  quantity,  the  headache  returned  with  its  former  intcDsitT.  I 
is  with  this  disease  as  with  persistent  gastralgia,  when  the  headache  rare 
lieved  only  during  the  first  days  of  treatment.  It  is  the  same  with  cmtf 
of  potassium  as  with  every  other  drug;  we  cannot  truly  appredate its cftt 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  accompanying  lesions,  which  freqia^ 
play  the  part  of  cause,  and  allow  but  slight  amelioration,  so  long  as  &?» 
ert  their  infiuence. 

The  cyanuret  of  potassium  has  been  used  but  once  in  cephalalgia 
quent  on  exostosis  of  the  head,  depending  upon  a  general  syphilitic 
The  quantity  of  cyanuret  was  eight  grains  dissolved  in  alcohol.  It  incK«a 
the  pains  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  insupportable.  It  should  be  ft 
marked,  however,  that  the  young  woman  on  whom  this  treatment  was  l» 
had  most  acute  pains  whenever  any  wet  application  was  made  to  her  W 
We  should  wish  to  have  other  observations  of  the  same  kind  ;  from  tltf«t 
can  presume  only  with  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  generally  bappea* 
syphilitic  cephalalgia. 

There  is  a  form  of  cephalalgia  clearly  rheumatic  or  gouty,  to  which  Pi* 
fessor  Rccamier  has  frequently  called  our  attention,  and  the  course  crf^lH* 
he  has  frequently  observed,  both  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  h  * 
remarkable  in  that  it  frequently  alternates  with  pains  evidentiy  rbcuiDi» 
or  being  for  a  long  time  fixed  in  the  head,  it  leaves  this  only  to  attack  fic* 
of  the  joints,  or  other  parts.  We  knew  an  English  officer,  who  for  twenlj* 
five  years  had  on  Wednesday  of  every  fourth  week  a  headache,*"'^ 
lasted  just  eleven  hours.  The  headache  preserved  this  singular  and  w^* 
able  periodicity  as  long  as  the  patient  lived  in  the  West  Indies.  He  w- 
turned  to  Europe  in  1815,  and  from  tliat  time  to  1829  the  headacbc  «* 
much  more  irregular.  It  stopped  and  was  replaced  by  attacks  of  gout.  ^^ 
women,  one  twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  other  forty-six,  lately  entered  tie 
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Hotel  Dieu,  and  when  they  were  cared  of  the  intestinal  phlegmasia,  on  ac- 
count of  which  thej  had  entered  the  hoepital,  thej  called  our  attention  to  a 
violent  cephalalgia,  which  commenced  a  long  time  before  the  disease  from 
which  they  had  just  been  suifering,  and  which  persisted  with  the  same  in- 
tensity. In  both,  two  applications  to  the  forehead,  of  compresses  wet  with  a 
solution  of  six  and  a  half  grains  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  to  an  ounce  of  wa- 
ter, caused  the  headache  to  disappear  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  but  an  acute  pain 
attacked  one  in  the  forearm,  and  the  other  in  the  left  shoulder  and  the  knees. 
The  pain  in  the  forearm  was  in  vain  combatted  by  the  application  of  cyanu- 
ret of  potassium  to  the  diseased  place.  It  was  removed  by  the  application 
of  the  extract  of  datura  stramonium,  which  was  applied  to  the  denuded  der- 
mis. It  left  the  forearm  and  appeared  in  the  shoulder ;  attacked  in  tlie  same 
'way  it  returned  to  the  head,  but  with  much  less  severity.  Then  we  again 
treated  it  with  the  cyanuret  of  potassium,  and  this  time  it  left  the  head  and 
did  not  show  itself  in  any  other  part. 

We  think  we  ought,  before  going  further,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
er to  a  fact  which  may  not  have  been  noticed,  namely :  the  inefficacy  of  cy- 
anuret of  potassium  applied  to  other  parts  than  the  head,  in  comparison  with 
its  usefulness  in  cephalalgia,  whatever  its  cause  may  be.  Five  times  wq 
have  used  a  solution  of  the  cyanuret  for  these  pains ;  once  for  pain  in  the 
neck,  for  rheumatism  of  the  shoulder,  for  neuralgic  pain  in  the  chest,  for  a 
rheumatismal  pain  in  the  foreai'm,  and  lastly  for  a  sciatic  neuralgia ;  and  we 
have  always  failed  entirely.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  want  of  success  ?  we 
have  frequently  asked  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Is  it  because  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  nearer  the 
brain,  on  which  the  cyanuret  exerts  its  sedative  action  ?  Is  it  because  the 
bones  of  this  region  are  covered  with  less  of  soft  parts,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  cyanuret,  not  being  required  to  be  exerted  at  a  great  depth,  is  not  scat- 
tered in  the  mass  of  the  tissues  ? 

We  have  not  always  been  as  happy  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatismal  ceph- 
alalgia, as  with  the  two  women  of  whom  we  last  spoke.  We  failed  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  cephalalgia,  changing  its  place, 
was  ordinarily  seated  in  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  The  first 
applications  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  grains  dur- 
ing the  day,  dissolved  in  water,  gave  ease  for  some  days ;  but  afterward  they 
were  without  effect,  and  the  headache  returned  with  all  its  intensity.  We 
tried  blisters  sprinkled  with  salts  of  morphia,  without  any  advantage.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  succeeded  better  with  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron,  which 
frequently  has  cured  headaches  which  have  preceded  and  accompanied  gas- 
tralgia. 

Pyretic  Cephalalgia.  The  first  person  with  pyretic  cephalalgia  whom  we 
treated  with  cyanuret  of  potassium,  was  a  woman  thirty  years  old.  She  had 
suffered  for  twelve  hours  from  symptoms  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  when 
four  leeches  were  applied  behind  the  malleoli.     By  the  aid  of  a  pediluvium 
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they  bled  abuDdantlj,  bat  still  did  not  calm  the  fever  or  the  headadw.  Si 
hoars  afterward  the  application  of  an  ounce  of  water,  holding  in  solatioatknt 
grains  of  cyanaret  of  potassium,  eased  the  pain  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  Tlii 
was  in  the  evening ;  the  next  day  the  headache  was  oomplet^y  disspited, 
and  the  fever  cured.  The  catarrh  was  not  modified.  The  simnltaneoas& 
appearance  of  the  fever  and  headache,  possibly  the  conseqaenoe  of  tke  tp> 
plication  of  the  leeches  and  of  the  nataral  progress  of  the  disease,  did  notes- 
cite  our  attention.    It  was  the  same  with  the  following  case  : 

A  woman,  twenty ^nine  years  of  age,  who  had  snfiered  for  three  years  firaa 
pains  in  the  stomach,  and  had  not  had  her  menses  for  three  months,  came  a 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  acute  abdominal  pains  accompanied  by  fever  and  JMai- 
ache.  It  was  only  fifteen  days  since  the  former  difficulties  showed  thea- 
selves.  We  gave  her  ipecac,  tartar  emetic,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  pa 
on  a  blister  between  the  shoulders.  During  this  complicated  treatiaai 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion .  of  six  and  a  half  grains  to  ■ 
ounce  of  water,  was  applied  to  her  forehead,  and  continued  for  two  kn. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  headache  was  slightly  relieved,  and  the  km 
cured.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control  compelled  us  to  suspend  tbea- 
anuret,  and  the  headache  returned.  Three  days  later  we  resumed  the  koi 
treatment,  and  after  having  continued  it  two  days  the  cure  was  oomplelfr 
The  particulars  which  we  have  related  were  put  down  in  oar  notes  viihi 
our  having  observed  what  influence  the  cyanuret  might  have  exerted  fs 
the  fever. 

The  third  case,  by  its  plainness,  attracted  our  attention,  by  the  simiiw- 
ousness  of  these  two  phenomena.    A  woman,  (for  these  are  all  womaiHt 
we  have  treated)  came  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  be  treated  for  an  abscess  iatk 
labia.     This  abscess  got  well  of  itself,  but  the  headache  which  acoompaoiei 
it,  probably  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  outlasted  its  cmt 
This  pain,  which  was  extremely  acute,  was  especially  felt  in  the  sides  of  tk 
head ;  it  was  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  face,  throbbing  in  the  templfi 
and  forehead,  and  fulness  of  the  pulse.     We  applied  four  leeches  on  tk 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  bled  her  eight  ounces,  without  any  relief.    The  cf 
an u ret  of  potassium  in  the  proportion  of  six  and  a  half  grains  continued  fiv 
two  days,  produced  a  decided  relief.     Circumstances  having  obliged  os  to 
stop,  the  headache  resumed  its  former  intensity.    A  quotidian  intermittat 
fever  showed  itself  returning  every  morning  with  chilis,  fever  and  sweats 
The  third  day  after  discontinuing  the  cyanuret  we  resumed  its  use;  thepiii 
in  the  head  was  lessened,  and  the  fever  ceased  to  appear.    The  applicatiooi 
continued  for  two  days,  effected  a  complete  cure. 

The^e  three  cases  placed  81  de  by  side,  showed  us  that  in  the  coarse  of  * 
symptomatic  fever  the  headache  might  be  cured  by  the  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, and  that  the  fever  itself  was  modified  by  the  same  means.  We  then 
thought  we  would  try  its  effects  in  intermittent  fevers  accompanied  bv  besd* 
ache.     Since  this  time  but  a  sinde  case  of  intermittent  fever  has  <^eieo 
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itself  to  our  notice,  if  indeed  we  can  give  this  name  to  an  in^egular  quotidi- 
an fever  accompanying  phthisis  in  its  last  stage.  The  headacl^e  had  lasted 
for  two  months,  was  very  painful  and  almost  constant.  For  four  days  we 
made  application  of  an  aqaeous  solution  of  six  and  a  half  grains  of  cyanuret 
of  potassium.  At  the  end  of  one  day  the  headache  was  cured,  the  chills 
were  less  severe  and  shorter,  and  the  fever  less  intense.  All  these  troubles 
reappeared  upon  discontinuing  the  cyanuret.  Such  agreement  in  the  result 
of  the  observations  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  make  upon  pyretic  ce- 
phalalgia, allows  us  to  hope  that  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  would  be  of  use  in 
intermittent  fevers.  This  conclusion  will  appear  more  correct  if  we  remem- 
ber that  in  some  countnes  they  use  for  the  cure  of  interraittents  only  white 
wine,  in  which  the  inner  bark  of  the  peach  tree  has  been  infused,  of  which  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid  is  the  most  active  part.  We  propose  to  follow  up  this 
idea,  and  we  shall  make  known  the  result  of  our  experiments  in  a  memoir 
upon  the  effect  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  administered  internally.* 

We  have  used  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  in  but  a  single  case  of  tic  doul- 
oureux ;  in  a  man  forty-seven  years  old.  The  sub-orbicular  nerve  had  been 
cut  two  years  befoi'e,  to  relieve  the  severe  pains  of  which  it  had  been  the 
seat.  These  pains  disappeared  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  for  elev- 
en months  were  not  again  felt;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  returned,  and 
the  attack  increased  every  day  in  severity  and  frequency.  When  this  pa- 
iient  came  to  the  hospital  he  was  tormented  with  hunger,  and  was  unable  to 
eat,  so  severe  was  the  pain  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  jaw  and  lips. 
The  pain  returned  several  times  in  a  minute  when  the  patient  spoke  or  swal- 
lowed, and  two  or  three  times  every  quarter  of  an  hour  when  he  kept  still. 
We  made  constant  application  to  the  diseased  cheek  and  to  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  forehead,  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  twelve,  twenty-four,  forty- 
eight,  and  fifty  grains  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  in  two  ounces  of  water.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  the  treatment  the  pangs,  gradually  diminishing,  had  ceased 
to  appear.  The  seventh  day  an  eczema  broke  out  in  the  forehead,  which 
disappeared  in  two  days ;  still  there  constantly  remained  a  fixed  pain  against 
which  the  cyanuret  was  powerless.  Becourse  was  had  to  other  means  to 
effect  a  cure,  such  as  the  removal  of  teeth,  decayed  and  covered  with  tartar, 
and  the  application  of  a  blister,  sprinkled  with  hydro- chlorate  of  morphia. 
These  means  diminished  the  fixed  pains,  but  could  not  cure  them,  and  the 
patient,  after  forty  days'  treatment,  was  still  subject  to  attacks  which  returned 
every  two  or  three  days.  We  therefore  decided  to  practice  section  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  cure  followed  immediately.  Notwithstanding  this  persist- 
ence of  the  symptoms,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  upon  his  entrance  into  the 
hospital,  he  could  neither  eat  or  speak  without  having  terrible  pangs,  and 
that  after  the  use  of  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  he  had  been  able  to  perform 

♦  In  fact,  wc  have  no  hope  of  curing  in  this  way  miasmatic  intermittent  fevers  which 
only  yield  to  quinine  5  but  those  which  blood-letting,  revulsives,  emetico-cathartics,  nar- 
cotics, &c^  &c.,  ordinarily  alleviate. 
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all  these  fanctions,  and  sometimes  found  himself  in  so  deligMnlastilitf 
ease  as  to  think  himself  entirely  cured.  Moreover,  this  case  cdrrespMii 
with  those  which  M.  Lombard  has  published,  and  we  refer  readers  to  ts 
memoir.  However,  we  insist  upon  the  harmlessness  of  applicatknsof  thi 
cjanuret  of  potassium  to  the  skin,  and  upon  the«  groundlessness  of  the  fan 
of  M.  Lombard,  who  seems  to  apprehend  dangerous  accidents  if  we^l» 
jond  three  or  five  grains  to  each  ounce  of  the  vehicle. 

Application  of  the  Oyanuret  of  Potassium  to  the  dentuled  dermis,  Tk 
cyanuret  of  potassium  has  been  applied  to  the  denuded  dermis  in  three  ^ 
men.  One  was  in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  phthisis.  Shehsdi 
intermittent  pain,  which  appeared  to  be  seated  in  the  lumbar  nerres,  ni 
which  we  had  been  able  to  relieve  only  momentarily  by  the  acetate  of  ■•> 
phia  applied  upon  a  blister.    The  cyanuret  produced  the  same  effect 

The  second  bad  a  chronic  rheumatism,  seated  in  several  of  the  aitiob 
tions.  The  vapor  douche  and  the  hydro-chlorate  of  morphia  on  blistenU 
been  applied  with  some  success.  After  the  application  of  the  cyanont^ 
potassium  the  improvement  was  progressive  as  before,  without  its  bein«pa- 
sible  to  decide  if  it  was  more  or  less  rapid. 

In  the  third  case  it  produced  an  astonishing  cure  by  its  activity.  Ai» 
man  forty-six  years  of  age  had  for  eight  days  a  very  painful  sciatica,  ii\aA 
extended  from  the  commencement  of  the  nerve  to  the  outside  of  thek 
made  walking  extremely  difficult  and  painful,  and  did  not  suffer  the  pitf 
to  sleep.    Two  ammoniacal  blisters,  each  of  the  size  of  a  five  cent  ftt 
were  applied,  one  to  the  outside  of  the  middle  of  the  right  tarsus,  tbeite 
above  the  corresponding  malleolus  ;  the  former  was  sprinkled  with  ip^ 
of  cyanuret  of  potassium.    The  next  day  the  calf  only  was  painfiiL  ^ 
second  blister  was  sprinkled  as  the  first  had  been  the  day  before.    Hienett 
day  all  pain  had  disappeared ;  the  movements  became  freehand  the  core  fi 
completed  after  thirty-six  hours  of  treatment    This  success  was  saffiotf 
to  encourage  us,  but  the  possibility  of  replacing  by  other  means  a  prcpo- 
tion  which  was  so  painful,  and  the  application  of  which  is  always  followedlif 
an  eschar,  prevented  us  from  repeating  our  experiments. 

In  conclusion,  it  follows  from  the  facts  which  we  have  cited  and  the  cot 
parisons  made  between  them,  that  apyretic  cephalalgia  coincident  with  gastnt 
gia,  is  always  momentarily  relieved,  and  that  it  may  be  cured  pennancntlf 
if  the  gastralgia  itself  is ;  that  we  can  also  depend  on  a  cure  when  the  pis 
in  the  head  consequent  on  a  suppression  of  the  menses  outlasts  its  caose; 
that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the  heart, « 
can  hope  for  mere  temporary  success,  if  the  primitive  disease  remain  Ae 
same ;  that  probably  the  cyanuret  of  potassium  is  injurious  in  headache,  ooo- 
sequent  on  syphilitic  exostosis ;  and  finally,  that  the  headache  which  acoofl- 
penies  fever  may  be  frequently  soothed  by  this  treatment,  which  appears  to 
act  directly  upon  the  fever  itself.  A  drug  which  is  so  successful  wheo  pup- 
erly  applied  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  comiBoii  mens  vsed  Iqr  ^  I^ 
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sician,  and  one  thing  onlj  can  prevent  its  wide  extension,  that  it  becomes 
changed  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months.  It  is  not  very  high  priced,  for 
it  costs  less  than  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  it  at 
only  two  or  three  pharmaceutists  in  Paris. 


A  CASE  OF  SCIATICA  TREATED  SUCCESSFULLY  BY  INOC- 
ULATION  WITH  SULPHATE  OF  MORPHINE. 

« 

By  Charles  Bbackett,  M,  D.,  of  Bocliester^  Ind, 

The  following,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may  publish.  It  is  concerning  a 
case  of  sciatica,  (I  like  the  shorter,  and  full  as  expressive  term,  in  lieu  of  the 
Neuralgia  Femero-Boplitae,)  of  long  standing,  which  I  treated  by  inocula- 
ting the  skin  over  the  course  of  the  nerve  with  sul.  morphine,  made  into  a 
thin  paste  with  croton  oil. 

This  was  a  case  of  some  years  duration,  and  had  been  treated  in  this  conn- 
try  and  New- York  without  an  appearance  of  benefit 

The  patient,  William  R.,  aged  about  fif^y  years,  of  a  spare  habit,  but  large 
and  muscular  frame,  and  active  disposition,  had  suffered  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  with  occasional  rheumatic  attacks,  affecting  generally  his  upper, 
though  often  his  lower  extremities  and  back.  The  pain,  and  weakness  m 
his  back,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  for  the  past  two  years,  had 
been  persistent,  so  that  he  needed  the  aid  of  a  cane  when  walking ;  for  the 
past  few  months  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  suffering  such  pain  as  only 
the  victim  of  neuralgia  has  a  knowledge  of.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  medi- 
cines which  I  thought  could  give  him  relief,  both  in  the  form  of  internal  and 
external  medication  ;  at  length  I  concluded  to  try  this  plan  of  inoculation, 
although  I  had  not  a  remote  idea  of  ^tvWmg  permanent  benefit  from  it,  yet 
I  could  not  bear  the  idea  to  give  him  up  to  the  perpetual  use  of  morphine, 
from  which  alone  in  large  doses  he  found  relief. 

I  began  about  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  and  inoculated  the  paste  above  men- 
tioned about  every  four  inches,  down  to  his  heel,  which  was  as  far  as  he  felt 
any  pain.  That  night  he  rested  better  than  he  had  for  a  long  time  previ- 
ously, the  pain  being  entirely  removed  along  the  track  of  the  inoculations ; 
towards  morning  the  pain  attacked  the  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  where  pre- 
viously it  had  never  existed,  and  where  it  became  as  acute  as  it  ever  had 
been  on  the  posterior  part  of  his  leg.  I  followed  this  pain  up  with  my  sca- 
rifications^ putting  in  as  much  of  the  paste  as  I  dared  do  in  from  four  to  six 
pttnctores  made  with  a  point  of  a  thumb  lancet  at  each  place  of  inoculation. 
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At  this  time  I  made  my  points  of  inocolation  about  three  indies  apiil(i« 
the  knee  to  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  so  far  as  the  pa 
existed ;  it  ceased,  and  at  mj  next  visit  it  had  appeared  in  the  Plantar  Nen« 
I  scarified  and  inoculated  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  from  that  time  till  his  desk 
he  never  suffered  from  any  pain  about  that  leg. 

This  patient^  a  robust  Virginian,  suffered  more  I  think  than  anjooelfff 
saw.  Judging  from  his  appearance,  I  thought  it  must  be  trvXj  perftdofm 
he  suffered. 

He  lived  about  a  year  afler  the  cure  of  his  Neuralgia,  when  he  died  fia 
complicated  disease  of  the  Spleen  and  Liver,  chronic  in  its  character,  iii 
post  mortem  was  not  allowed,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  condition  of  the  raesx 

Though  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  case  as  respects  the  ori«- 
nality  of  its  treatment,  which  I  do  not  claim  for  it,  yet  the  rapid  and  ahus 
magical  effects  of  the  inoculation,  together  with  the  total  and  periiuuieot» 
appearance  of  the  neuralgic  disease,  I  think  probably  ought  to  place  itiaoK 
the  first  remedies  to  be  used  in  this  disease,  the  treatment  of  whidi  (thrai^ 
necessity  from  an  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  its  existing  causes,)  sooilnir 
sumes  an  empirical  tendency.  At  any  rate  it  is  to  be  tonsidered  a  vibUs 
adjuvant  to  other  treatment. — North-Westem  Medical  and  SurgicaLhiod 


CASES  OF  ASTHMA  TREATED  BY  HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASH 

Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia.    By  Dr,  F.  H.  Dii5i 

I  will  merely  state  I  was  induced  to  employ  the  agent  by  a  statenwotp- 
en  me  by  a  clergyman  residing  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  During  a  vieiife 
this  city  two  or  three  years  before  the  statement  just  alluded  to,  I  attcnM 
him  in  a  protracted  and  violent  attack  of  asthma.  I  found  great  difficdtrii 
affording  him  even  temporary  relief,  although  every  means  were  most  pal^ 
veringly  tried.  He  said,  for  the  next  two  years  after  this  attack  hi«  genri 
healtl)  greatly  failed,  and  the  paroxysms  of  asthma  were  so  frequent  ladfl^ 
stinate,  he  was  unable  to  preach  oftener  than  one  Sunday  in  three— life  bii 
become  almost  a  burthen  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  he  was  adviseio 
try  a  sea  voyage.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  Liverpool — ^his  sufferings  w« 
not  relieved  during  the  voyage  or  reaching  his  port  of  destinadon.  He  v* 
now  advised  to  visit  Dublin,  to  obtain  the  advice  of  Dr.  Stokes — he  wasifr 
der  Stokes'  care  for  many  weeks,  but  did  not  receive  the  slightest  beneit' 
so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Stokes  advised  him  to  try  travelling  for  twelve  oootb 
in  the  South  of  Europe.  This  was  too  inconvenient  to  him — therefore,  i^ 
determined  to  return  to  his  home  in  Illinois.  On  reaching:  home  he  was  tf 
great  a  sufferer  as  ever.  He  was  now  advised  by  a  physician  reading  ■ 
his  vicinity,  to  try  the  hydriodate  of  potash — he  made  use  of  the  renwy' 
and  found  relief  too  immediately  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  prqprietjofit' 
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tributing  his  increased  comfort  to  tbis  ftgent — that  whilst  he  had  since  been 
frequently  threatened  with  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease,  he  had  always  been 
able  to  ward  it  off  by  resort  to  this  medicine.  That  his  health  was  greatly 
improved,  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  preach  with  a  degree  of  comfort  he 
had  been  a  stranger  to  for  many  years. 

A  short  time  afler  this  narrative,  I  was  summoned  to  see  a  youth  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old.  I  found  him  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  asthma. 
I  was  told  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  this  disease  for  seven  or  eight 
years — that  during  this  time  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent medical  men,  without  experiencing  any  sensible  improvement  in  his 
health.  Some  of  his  medical  attendants  regarded  the  affection  as  symptomat^ 
ic  of  some  heart  affection.  My  own  observations  of  the  case  did  not  verify 
this  supposition.  I  directed  him  to  take  five  grains  of  hydriodate  of  potash 
every  two  hours— the  next  morning  I  found  him  relieved,  and  was  told  he 
was  sensible  of  great  relief  soon  after  taking  the  second  or  third  dose.  He 
was  under  my  observation  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  and  during  the  whole 
of  this  time  never  had  an  attack  of  the  disease.  He  was  however  frequently 
threatened  with  it,  but  had  always  been  able  to  ward  it  off  by  resorting  to 
this  article. 

The  third  case  I  will  mention,  is  that  of  a  married  woman,  aged  thirty- 
five.  For  the  last  eight  years  she  has  always  had  an  attack  of  asthma  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  other  months  of  the  year  she  enjoys  uninterrupted 
health,  and  is  not  liable  to  cold,  although  frequently  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  weather.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  her  in  one  of  these  at- 
tacks. The  disease  was  always  ushered  in  by  just  such  symptoms  as  those 
characterizing  epidemic  influenza — pain  about  the  head  and  eyes,  accompa- 
nied by  incessant  sneezing  and  most  copious  defiuxions  from  the  nose  and 
ejts.  These  symptoms  generally  lasted  three  or  four  weeks,  and  were  in- 
Tariably  foUowed  by  severe  asthma  lasting  quite  as  long.  In  this  attack  I 
used  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  without  affording  any  satisfactory  relief. 
The  following  spring  she  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  symptoms  characterizing  influenza  had  appeared,  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  her.  She  was  directed  to  take  eight  grains  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potash  every  four  hours.  These  symptoms  were  greatly  mitigated  during 
the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  and  after  using  the  agent'  in  this  way  for  three 
days,  they  were  so  much  relieved  that  she  was  directed  to  discontinue  the 
remedy.  Nitric  acid  was  substituted.  A  few  days  after  commencing  the 
use  of  nitric  acid,  she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  paroxysm  of  asthma.  The 
hydriodate  of  potash  was  directed  to  be  taken,  eight  grains  at  a  time,  every 
two  hours.  Before  the  ensuing  morning  she  was  relieved  of  all  symptoms  of 
asthma.  She  ascribes  the  return  of  her  asthmatic  symptoms  '  in  the  month 
of  May  to  the  odor  from  flowers,  as  her  house  is  surrounded  by  roses  and 
other  plants. 

I  have  treated  three  or  four  cases  besides  these  just  related,  with  this  agent, 
and  with  results  equally  satisfactory.  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  an 
account  of  them,  as  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  them.  I  regret  that  the 
cases  I  have  mentioned  are  so  imperfect  in  some  important  particulars.  I 
allude  to  the  circumstance,  that  I  have  not  informed  the  society  upon  the 
pathological  conditions  involved  in  either  of  my  cases.  This  negligence  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact,  that  when  I  commenced  the  use  of  this  agent  I  had 
scarcely  any  hope  that  it  would  relieve  my  patient,  and  in  the  first  two  or 
three  instances  I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  the  relief  felt  to  some  natural 
change  in  the  disease  itself*    Subsequent  trials  with  the  remedy  convinced 
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me  that  in  this  opinion  I  was  mistaken.  The  cases  I  have  reported,!  tloL 
at  least  oaght  to  encourage  us  in  farther  trials  with  the  remedy.  I  am  £|. 
posed  to  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  agent  greatly  mitigating  the  pana* 
yamal  features  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  will  lessen  the  distressing  caiank 
so  often  found  existing  between  the  paroxysms  of  the  affection.  To  ptt 
weight  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  relief  obtained  by  my  piim 
by  the  use  of  this  article,  I  will  merely  say,  until  I  used  it  in  asthma  I  n 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  destitute  of  medicinal  value.  I  considered  it  alaxs 
as  inert — as  valueless  as  sarsaparilla.  I  had  given  it  for  a  great  variet? e 
disorders,  in  larger  doses  too  than  its  friends  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  Ik 
never  been  able  to  see  any  effect  from  it  whatever.  I  never  met  with  a  p^ 
tient  who  was  quite  sure  that  it  increased  any  of  the  secretions  or  excretke 
of  the  body.  'Tis  true,  I  have  never  had  much  experience  with  it,  in  & 
treatment  of  secondary  syphilis — ^and  here,  it  is  said,  its  good  effects  areiaii 
conspicuously  to  be  seen. — Stethoscope. 


PHOSPHATE   OF   LIME  IN   SCROFULA   AND    OTHER  Dt 

PBAVED  STATES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Bjf  W.  Stone,  M,  JD.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Lomttm. 


In  the  July  number  of  the  reprint  of  the  London  Lancet,  there  is 
cle  by  Beneke,  entitled  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Oxs^d 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  and  their  relation  to  the  formation  of  cells.     Tatfot 
elusions  of  the  author  are  based  upon  careful  chemical  research,  andns^ 
from  the  use  of  the  remedy.     His  researches  show,  that  in  man,  as  wefisii 
vegetables  and  inferior  animals,  phosphate  of  lime  as  well  as  albomea  si 
fat,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  formation  of  cells,  and  he  consideis  tki 
many  of  the  pathological  states  of  the  system  depend  upon  a  deficieocrtf 
this  salt     The  affections  in  which  it  is  advised,  are  ulcerations  depecdot 
upon  a  genersd  dyscrasia,  and  not  a  mere  local  affection ;  infantile  anr^* 
in  those  suffering  from  rickets  and  consequent  diarrhoea  and  tabercaloiis&' 
eases,  particularly  of  the  lungs  in  the  early  stages.    I  was  favorably  i& 
pressed  with  the  article,  and,  being  encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  pracd* 
I  am  induced  to  relate  a  few  cases  by  way  of  calling  the  attention  of  ife 
profession  to  it,  believing  great  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  treatOK* 
of  diseases  dependent  upon  vice  of  nutrition. 

Case  I.  Slave  Bob  was  admitted  into  my  Infirmary  early  in  July,  wi6 
a  disease  of  his  nose.  Two  large  fungous  growths,  one  on  each  side  k  fte 
nose,  barely  separated  by  a  strip  of  sound  skin  in  the  centre,  of  about  oae 
inch  in  diameter,  extending  nearly  to  the  comers  of  the  eyes.  The  cavides 
of  the  nose  were  filled  by  a  similar  growth,  and  the  disease  was  making  iti 
appearance  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  His  general  appearance  was  bad,  and 
not  unlike  that  of  a  dirt  eater.  He  complained  of  pains  in  different  parts  rf 
4he  body,  but  not  much  at  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  he  had  an  indofeat 
•welling  on  one  of  his  feet,  which  finally  softened  down,  and  on  being  opend 
discharged  a  thin  matter  and  broken  down  tissue,  leaving  an  ill-c«id^0Md 
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ilcBF.     I  had  to  rely  upon  him  for  hia  history,  which  must  necessarily  be 
m perfect     He  said  the  disease  commenced  f biir  months  previous  in  the  nasal 
».vities  and  gradually  made  its  way  through.     An  examination  showed  that 
lie  bones  had  been  absorbed— ^the  mass  bled  freely,  and,  upon  pressure,  a 
.bick,  cream-like  pus  appeared,  and  some  of  it  resembled  softened  tubercu- 
ous  matter.     Pulse  feeble  and  frequent,  and  digestion  bad.     I  do  not  know 
i^hat  particular  treatment  he  had  been  under,  but  he  appeared  to  be  slightly 
ander  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  I  put  him  upon  the  use  of  the  hydroid 
3f  potass — cut  off  the  fungus  externally,  and  extracted  as  much  as  was  prac- 
ticable from  the  nasal  cavities  with  polypus  forceps,  and  used  a  lotion  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper.     No  perceptible  improvement  followed,  and  on  the  first 
of  August  I  put  him  upon  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  his  digestion  continued 
bad,  had  acid  eructations,  which  he  thought  was  worse  when  he  took  the  oil. 
The  phosphate  of  lime  was  added,  eight  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  he 
Boon  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  improve.     His  color  began  to  return — the 
local  disease  began  to  assume  a  better  appearance.     Local  treatment  was 
disregarded,  and  the  oil  and  phosphate  of  lime  has  been  continued  up  to  this        ^ 
time.     His  color  is  now  of  a  shining,  healthy  black.     The  fungus  is  even 
'with  the  surrounding  skin.     Cicatrization  is  taking  place,  and  the  fungus  has 
disappeared  from  the  nasal  cavities,  so  that  he  breathes  quite  freely  through 
them.     Those  having  confidence  in  cod-liver  oil  may  attribute  the  favorable 
change  to  it  alone,  but  I  would  say  that  no  favorable  change  took  place  until 
the  lime  was  given,  although  it  had  beeu  given  sufficiently,  I  think,  for  a  fair 
trial.     The  oil  may  supply  one  deficiency,  and  the  lime  another ;  but  my 
object  is  not  to  theorize,  but  to  draw  attention.     Bleeding,  leeching,  cups,  and 
gum  water,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tonics,  stimulants,  and  opium  on  the  other, 
are  sufiiciently  well  understood,  but  I  believe  that  chemistry  is  yet.  to  assist 
us,  and  enable  us  to  relieve  many  of  those  undefinable  maladies  that  depend 
upon  vices  of  nutrition,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  which  cut  off  so  many 
before  the  natural  decay  of  the  system  takes  place. 

Case  U.  Miss ,  aged  twenty-four,  had  been  in  delicate  health  for 

some  time,  without  suffering  from  any  particular  disease.     In  May  last  a  dry 
cough  commenced,  and  loss  of  appetite  followed,  etc.     But,  to  make  it  brief, 
<as  it  is  but  a  common  case,  I  saw  her  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  found 
jthe  upper  part  of  both  lungs  filled  with  tubercles,  in  some  places  beginning 
to  soften.    Her  cough  was  almost  incessant,  expectoration  slight,  consisting 
of  viscid  mucus,  streaked  with  pus,  and  occasionally  with  blood ;  pulse  a 
liundred  and  twenty,  much  emaciated,  and  her  menses  had  ceased.     She  baa 
fever  in  the  evening,  and  exhausting  night  sweats.     I  ordered  cod-liver  oil, 
together  with  a  soothing  cough  mixture,  for  temporary  relief,  and  to  procute 
rest,  which  she  could  not  get  without.     This  course  afforded  some  relief,  but 
the  appetite  did  not  improve,  and  I  could  not  say  tbat  any  marked  impro^c^ 
ment  had  taken  place.     About  the  first  of  July  I  gave  the  pbospbate  ct 
lime  in  addition  to  the  oil,  and  in  a  short  time   tbere  appeared  to  be  ^^^ 
improvement  in  the  appetite ;  the  sweats  began  to  leave,  and  bet  ^        ®^" 
ually  to  return.     The  same  course  has  been  continued  up  to  tbe  pteaent  t«a»» 
and  she  says  she  feels  better  than  she  has  for  two  years.    S®^  ^^^\.^  \^ 
great  manner  ^ne ;  she  has  gained  considerable  fte8b,'and  baa»  ^L,wvo«ft\^. 
^wo  periods,  menstruated  more  naturally   than  for  two  y ©»**  A  X  «ksii  itU 
There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  cft»^  ^       ^^  ^cuis^l 
|to  allow  full  credit  to  the  oil,  but  I  am  confident   tbat  the  ^*^f  "^^  \ta  eoo^ 
liseful.   The  patient,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  medicine,  ^^ed,  \b  ooxttd, 
effects.   If  the  theorj  upon  which  its  beneficial  effects  are  1>»*^^ 
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U  ought  to  be  an  admirable  assistant  to  the  oil.  I  do  not  pretend  tbtdii 
patient  is  effectuallj  cured,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  resalt  of  k 
treatment  is  highly  encouraging.  It  was  a  case  of  unmixed  phtluM,Ail 
might  have  been  expected  to  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few  mootka. 
Case  III.  A  child  of  Mr.  W.,  aged  about  'seven  years,  bad  been ' 
under  a  derangement  of  his  bowels  something  over  a  year,  and  htdba 
treated  by  very  excellent  physicians,  with  only  temporary  benefit  Inila 
first  in  July,  during  one  of  his  bad  spells,  as  it  was  termed.  I  will  not  k 
so  tedious  as  to  give  all  the  symptoms  of  his  case,  or  the  treatment  that  ki 
been  pursued.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  emaciated  very  much,  bettkn 
was  no  evidence  of  any  serious  organic  lesion,  and  no  decided  appesnocei 
a  scrofulous  taint.  Dyspectic  diarrhoea  is  a  term  as  applicable  muojm 
term  to  his  case,  though  at  times  he  seemed  to  digest  tolerably  wdl ;  U 
there  was  no  assimilation  or  appropriation  of  his  food.  He  was  itfintfi 
upon  the  use  of  hydriodate  of  potash,  in  an  infusion  of  gentian,  witkoitHf 
change,  and  finding  that  he  suffered  from  acidity,  I  added  the  piw^ 
of  lime  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains,  three  times  a  day,  which  be  is  ii 
using.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  since,  and  learned  from  the  parents  ttok 
had  had  no  new  attack,  and  that  his  bowels  had  been  steadily  improTi]i|,d 
18  gfiuning  fie3h  and  strength  rapidly.  The  parents,  who  are  highly  ii*i; 
gent,  attribute  most  of  the  benefit  to  the  phosphate  of  limev— iT.  0.  JM 
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EXPEDITION. 

Bjf  BsKJAHiK  Ybsblakd,  M.  D,f  AssUtani  Surgeon  U.  S,  Sa^ 

We  sailed  from  New-York  on  the  2Sd  of  May,  1850,  with  a  crew  ti' 
had  been  promiscuously  obtained,  and  whose  physical  strength  was  tf 
well  adapted  to  withstand  the  hardships  to  be  expected  on  the  cruise.  ^^ 
era!  of  the  men  were  even  suffering  from  chronic  afiTectionSy  and  bit  fef  > 
them  possessed  that  robustness  which  the  service  demanded.  The  m^ 
of  the  officers  and  crews,  however,  were  much  nearer  twenty  than  ttt? 
years  of  age,  and  had  all  the  endurance  and  enthusiasm  natural  to  ]vi^, 
men.  The  total  number  of  souls  on  board  both  vessels  was  thirty-five,* « 
whom  eight  were  officers.  The  vessels  were  very  small,  of  150 u^^ 
tons  burthen  respectively,  and  were  actually  so  loaded  down  with  pw^ 
ions,  that  at  sea  our  decks  were  oonstantly  washed  by  waier  onUe  ^ 
which  often  poured  down  the  hatches  of  the  cabin  and  foie-castle.  ^i 
quarters  of  the  officers  and  men  were  necessarily  confined,  and  asoo^ 
was  placed  below  until  late  in  the  fall,  their  dampness  and  bad  vcatiltf* 
eaased  great  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  During  the  voyage  out  to  1» 
fin's  Bay,  almost  all  suffered  from  bronchial  and  rheumatic  afieclioitf;  is  ^ 
tuef  a  relapse  of  intermittent  fever  was  undoubtedly  brought  on  bj  tk* 
anfiavorabk  circumstances,  and  the  luwness  of  the  climate  prodaced  &f^ 

*  Two  were  sent  home  from  oar  fini  ra&desTOQB,  leanqg  38  dl  teUL 


\ 


than  82«»,  and  f^  '"  7"*^,  the  -mn  "'*'"''«'aJ»  to  fT  ^°°l'  '^  '^'^^img 


^'fe'^w  we  .l^*f  «  we  did  «       *^"^»a,stAn!!^  of  Jane,  1851 . 

"-'■"•I  hS  ?:'''««*' «« 2;  t^^pf'-hapf^^^^^^    that  ;e;„ff« 

^«e  store,  we^  ^.J  'ne  vessel   as^   /*""  "•«  ''inter. 

*-*•»  from  the  hSd  a^/T^**  «^^  1 
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the  Rescue,  and  the  whole  interior  was  open  and  unconfined  bj  ptrtiliNir 
bulkhead.  The  gallej  was  placed  on  the  kelson  amidships ;  forwari  i 
which  were  the  men's  quarters^  in  which  was  a  stove,  and  ah,  the  Offficm', 
where  another  stove  was  situated.  These  three  fires  were  quite  sofiBdeBtft 
give  us  a  comfortable  heat  during  the  most  intense  cold  of  winter;  tbetl»> 
mometer  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  averaging  about  CO^.  Tb 
temperature  prevented  all  condensation  in  the  open  parts  of  the  vessel, k 
in  the  lockers  and  on  the  metallic  fastenings  at  the  sides,  water  and  iee  n 
continually  forming.  A  constant  and  effectual  ventilation,  although  ab» 
lutelj  necessary,  was  impracticable,  but  in  order  that  there  might  be  sw 
escape  for  the  impurities  generated  below,  the  cabin  hatch  was  alwajskf 
open ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  were  obliged  to  breathe  lamp  smoke  a 
coal  ashes  during  the  whole  winter,  and  in  such  quantity  that  we  Devera" 
pectorated  without  bringing  up  these  substances  in  great  abundaDce.  IV 
sun  left  us  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  did  not  appear  again  until  the  2M 
January,  a  period  of  eighty-two  days.  AAer  the  sun  had  set,  cases  of  samj 
increased  rapidly,  but  the  symptoms  never  progressed  so  far  as  to  pniks 
any  serious  apprehensions.  Not  a  man  was  ever  confined  to  his  bed,  oi 
although  some  were  lame,  and  unable  to  use  one  lower  extremity,  theyta 
always,  during  the  time  appropriated  to  exercise,  compelled  to  take  a  cecai 
quantity  in  company  with  their  messmates. 

The  causes  which  seemed  to  have  a  direct  influence  in  producing  vs^}/^ 
longing  the  cases  under  our  observation  were,  the  long  absence  of  soUr^ 
a  diet  without  change  or  variety,  want  of  proper  exciting  exercise,  peisoB 
uncleanliness,  dreary  monotony,  and  consequent  depression  of  spirits.  IV 
symptoms  were  generally  uniform,  almost  always  the  first  change  dsMI 
being  a  peculiar  white  arch  on  the  gums,  at  the  root  of  one  or  more(/iit 
incisor  teeth  in  either  jaw,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  sponginess,  11^ 
nlceration,  and  bleeding.     Subsequently,  the  lower  extremities  ifmi'*- 
come  painful,  swollen,  indurated,  and  discolored  by  ecchymosis.    Sonsaa 
the  legs  would  have  the  appearance  above  described,  at  the  same  tisttJC 
the  gums  continued  perfectly  healthy.  Irritation  of  the  rectum,  with  (mf^ 
small,  slimy,  and  bloody  stools,  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenesmus,  wtsib 
frequent     In  December,  our  boatswain's  mate,  about  &fty  years  o(t^M 
oldest  man  in   the  vessel,  was  seized  with  pneumonia,  which  at  one  t* 
seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal,  but  he  gradually  recovered,  and  during  oMtt* 
lescence  sufiered  severely  from  ulceration  and  loosening  of  the  gums,  bro«^ 
on  by  his  long  confinement  below.     We  had  but  one  severe  case  of  frost-b* 
in  which  a  part  of  the  helix  of  the  ear  sloughed  away.     Superficial  frofr 
bites,  however,  causing  vesication  of  the  fingers,  nose,  ears  and  cheeks, vtf 
continually  occi#ring.     If  the  slightest  wind  was  stirring,  the  ends  of  tM 
nose  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  of  some  of  us  would  freeze,  and  we  ^^ 
remain  unconscious  of  the  fact  until  informed  by  a  companion.    In  tb> 
spring,  several  of  the  officers  and  men  were  rendered  snow  blind  bj  thep^ 
culiar  glare  of  the  snow  which  exists  in  overcast  weather.     On  bright.  (» 
ahiny  days,  we  walked  on  the  dazzling  ice  and  snow  with  impunity,  butvitf 
the  sky  was  at  all  obscured  by  clouds,  the  light  reflected  from  the  snoff  «* 
such  as  to  deceive  us  to  the  true  distance  and  size  of  objects,  and  the  v» 
venness  of  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  so  disguised,  that  we  were  unable  k 
tell  an  elevation  from  a  depression  ;  consequently,  we  would  step  ofi'  ^^ 
pieces  of  ice  three  or  four  feet  high,  without  being  conscious  of  any  ebao^ 
of  surface  until  we  found  ourselves  falling,  and  again  we,  would  trip  o^ 
inequalities  that  were  insensible  to  us  until  it  was  too  late  to  raise  ottr  feet 
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high  enough  to  clear  them.    This  indistinctness  and  uncertainty  of  vision 
brought  on  a  very  acute  conjunctivitis,  that  for  thirty-six  or  forty,  eight  hoarer 
"was  very  painful.     The  most  grateful  application  was  cold  water,  and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  eyes  were  apparently  as  well  as  ever.     The  relations 
between  the  officers  and  men  were  of  the  most  easy  and  pleasant  nature, 
privations  and  hardships  were  shared  alike  by  all,  and  the  few  comforts  we 
irere  possessed  of  equally  distributed  and  enjoyed.     The  discipline  practised 
during  the  winter,  had  direct  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  vesfel,  and 
the  health  of  the  crew ;  and  was  so  apparent  to  every  man,  that  its  impor* 
tance  was  always  appreciated.     But  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  en- 
forcing obedience,  and  a  murmur  of  complaint  was  rarely  heard.     The  daily 
ration  for  each  man,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  consisted  of  one  pound  of 
fresh  beef  or  mutton,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  preserved  vegetables, 
either  potatoes,  carrots,  or  beets.     On  the  alternate  three  days,  one  pound  of 
salt  pork  or  beef  was  issued,  and  in  addition,  all  the  other  articles  of  the 
Navy  ration.     A  liberal  supply  of  vinegar,  pickles,  and  preserved  cranber- 
ries allowed,  and  an  abundance  of  well  fermented  bread  was  made  daily. 
The  fresh  provisions  had  been  previously  cooked,  and  preserved  in  tin  can- 
nisters,  hermetically  sealed,  and  at  first  were  quite  palatable,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  became  insipid  and  tasteless,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  winter^ 
such  was  the  disrelish  and  disgust  for  them,  that  not  one  half  of  the  ration 
was  eaten.     A  little  variety  in  the  way  of  bears'  and  foxes'  flesh,  was  now 
and  then  obtained,  and  enjoyed  exceedingly.     They  were  considered  luxu- 
ries, and  mostly  appropriated  to  the  scorbutic,  upon  whom  they  seemed  to 
have  an  excellent  eiFect^  merely  by  the  change  in  diet,  which  they  afforded. 
The  men's  gums  and  shins  were  daily  examined,  and  their  personal  cleanli- 
ness strictly  inspected,  as  also  the  condition  of  their  apartment,  in  regard  to 
its  dryness,  cleanlinsss,  &c.     At  the  same  time  from  2  to  4  §  of  lime  juice 
was  made  into  lemonade,  and  taken  by  each  man  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  medical  officers.     The  officers  generally  drank  about  the  same  quantity 
at  dinner.     Daily  exercise  was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  to  be  attended 
to,  and  as  there  was  always  sufficient  light  for  about  four  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  enable  us  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  from  the  vessel,  and  play  at 
various  games,  such  as  foot-ball,  skating,  sliding,  &c.,  every  man  was  required 
to  engage  in  them.     On  board,  reading  was  the  chief  occupation,  and  when 
this  grew  wearisome,  cards  and  games  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to,  to  relieve 
ennui,  and  once  every  fortnight,  theatrical  entertainments  were  given  by  the 
crew,  under  the  zealous  assistance  of  the  officers.     The  latter  amusements 
were  well  adapted  to  enliven  the  sailors,  for  they  gave  pleasant  excitement, 
and  employment  for  days  in  succession,  in  preparing  roleSf  and  in  manufac- 
turing dresses,  scenery,  &c.    It  may  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  interest 
which  these  plays  created,  and  the  infinite  amusement  they  afforded,  to  say, 
that  on  the  very  coldest  night  of  the  winter,  we  sat  on  deck  viewing  and  ap- 
plauding representations  in  which  female  characters  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  bare  necks  and  arms,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  46^  below  zero/ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  long  nights  a  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  was  observ- 
ed in  all  of  us  ;  we  had  become  bleached  to  a  pale,  waxy  color,  and  our  hair 
came  out  abundantly.     The  anti-scorbutics,  in  a  measure,  lost  their  effect, 
and  possessed  but  the  power  of  holding  the  disease  in  cheek,  for  symptoms 
did  not  begin  to  disappear  and  cases  to  recover  permanently  until  afler  the 
rising  of  the  sun  ;  the  exhilaration  excited  by  his  reappearance  seeming  to 
have  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence.     Out  of  the  whole  complement,  one 
officer  and  nineteen  men  had  unequivocal  symptoms  of  scurvy.  The  remaior 
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mgaeren  oflleen  und  tewea  men  had  eojojed  camfmnAnStj pti^eik 
dariag  the  whole  craite.  The  disraptioo  of  Ihe  iee  oo  the  5di  of  Jne,i 
N.  Lat  66  deg.  32  mia^  and  W.  Loo.  59  deg.  40  min^  liberated  Ikvead^ 
and  with  all  potfible  dispatch  we  made  the  first  oooTenieat  lettlmtt 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  Here  we  obtained  ixeth  fish,  seals,  and  urn- 
vj  grass,  bj  which  the  health  of  the  ships'  companies  was  remuled  ui 
their  strength  partly  restored.  Bat  we  felt  oonscioos,  and  it  vai  tn^ 
from  <Ar  altered  appearance,  that  we  did  not  possess  the  Tigor  of  the  pv 
ceding  year,  and  the  probability  ia,  that  if  we  had  been  dd[ained  aaoihr 
winter  in  those  regions,  a  number  of  our  party  wonld  not  have  sonifedk 
We  then  proceeded  north  again,  with  the  intention  of  oontinoiog  the  aeati 
bat  being  onable  to  penetrate  the  ice  in  the  northern  part  of  BsIBb*!  fi^ 
and  having  waited  for  an  opening  ontil  the  18th  of  Aogost,  we  made  nOh 
home,  where  we  arrived  on  the  7th  October.— JIT.  T.  Medical  TUm. 


SoLUTiOH  OP  Lao  a  Substitute  fob  Collodioh.  Asasahstitae 
fi>r  collodion,  Dr.  Mellis  recommends  a  solution  of  powdered  shell-lie  a 
highly  rectified  spirit, — the  solution  when  cold  becomes  gelatiiHMii,adi 
Qsed  by  joiners  for  polishing  furniture.  Spread  on  taffeta  or  lineB  aaii^ 
plied  to  the  skin,  it  shows  all  the  properties  of  collodion.  It  is  impeoei» 
ble  to  the  air,  water,  fat,  and  the  organic  secretions ;  it  does  not  irriuuetk 
skin,  and  can  be  employed  instead  of  dextrin  for  fractures.  Wooodi  M 
remarkably  quick  when  dressed  with  this  solution.— Z^oit.  Pharm.  Jnnd. 


PoisONiKG  WITH  OiL  OP  BiTTBR  Almonds.    On  Thursday,  JdIj)^ 
Mr.  William  Carter,  the  Surrey  C!oroner,  held  an  inquest  of  some  bonni^ 
nUion,  at  the  Queen's  Arms  Tavern,  Spa  Road,  Bermondsey,  on  thebdri^ 
Mrs.  Sarah  Spencer,  aged  twenty-six  years,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Speomik 
perrnquier  and  perfumer,  of  King  William  Street,  City,  who  died  imk 
effects  of  prussic  acid,  at  her  private  residence*  Na  4,  Spa  Road,    kf^ 
number  (k  witnesses  were  examined,  but  the  following  are  the  sboit  i^i 
the  case,  as  detailed  by  the  coroner :     Some  few  weeks  since,  the  deeesel 
was  confined  with  her  first  child,  and  ever  since  she  has  been  in  ao  eieai- 
ingly  low  and  desponding  state,  but  from  what  arising  no-  one  was  able  ft 
form  the  slightest  conception.     She  frequently  spoke  to  her  attendants  ofkr 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  more  than  once  said  that  she  should  won  £& 
She  also  said  that  she  was  not  like  some  other  parties,  or  she  woold  hm 
died  some  time  back,  (alluding,  as  the  witnesses  thought,  to  her  having  taka 
poison  on  previous  occasions.)     On  Monday  last,  she  went  oot  and  ptf* 
diased  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  £lkin<;ton,  the  chemist,  of  10,  Bamford  Lane,  6e^ 
mondsey,  a  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  pennj-vflri 
of  linseed  meal.     She  made  application  for  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  under  |i^ 
tence  of  wanting  it  to  scent  some  pomatum,  but  Mr.  Elktngton  refosedtoiel 
her  a  larger  quantity  than  one  drachm.     On  leaving  the  shop,  sbereiiMrkrf 
that  it  was  useless  for  Mr.  Elkington  to  be  so  determined,  for  if  she  Hnk 
she  could  get  a  small  quantity  at  each  shop  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  sar 
ing,  replied,  with  all  his  precautions,  he  could  not  bottle  tip  the  Thames.  Sh 
then  repaired  to  her  home,  and  the  next  morning  her  husband  foond  herb 
bed  in  an  insensible  state.     Dr.  Paul,  who  had  attended  her  in  her  aceooel- 
ment,  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  arrival  found  her  sufiering  from  the  ^^^^ 
prussic  acid.     Every  thing  was  done  to  save  her  life,  but  without  effect,  m 
abe  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour.    The  jury  having  consulted,  rendered  i 
verdict  of  temporary  insanity. — London  Pharm,  Jour. 
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Anatomical  Studies.  Anatomy  is  one  of  the  fandamental  studies  ne- 
cessarj  to  the  skillful  practice  of  anj  and  all  branches  of  the  healing  art.  To 
the  surgeon  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  size,  position  and  situation  of  each 
Teasel,  nerve,  viscera,  bone  and  muscle,  is  clearly  an  indispensable  matter, 
and  it  is  no  less  so  to  the  physician ;  without  it  the  former  cannot  know  how 
to  perform  the  simplest  operation,  and  the  other  can  no  better  decide  where 
disease  is  situated,  or  know  how  to  apply  his  remedies.  This  must  be  evi- 
dent to  the  most  careless  observer — ^but  how  difficult  is  it  practically.  Is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  medical  men  to  obtain  this  knowledge  encouraged?  Is 
any  method  provided  by  which  it  can  be  done  ?  We  hardly  need  to  say  that 
the  reverse  is  true.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  touching  upon  the  matter 
have  in  many  of  the  States  been  directly  opposed  to  it ;  in  very  few  do  they 
encourage  it. 

Having  had  occasion,  some  time  since,  to  inquire  into  the  position  which 
New-Hampshire  holds  with  regard  to  such  pursuits,  we  propose  to  bring  the 
matter  before  our  readers.  Our  State  has  not  passed  a  law  forbidding  dis- 
section under  any  circumstances,  and  for  this  we  are  thankful,  but  this  is  all 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for  in  this  respect.  The  law  says,  if  any  one  ^'  shall 
dig  up,  remove,  or  convey  away  any  human  body,  or  the  remains  thereof,  or 
shall  conceal  the  same,  knowing  it  to  have  been  so  illegally  dug  up,  he  shall 
be  punished  by  confinement  to  hard  labor  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine 
not  exceeding  2000  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year."  This  is  distinct  and  unmistakable.  Its  object  no  doubt 
is  to  presei've  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  those  dear  to  us,  after  they  have  been  committed  to  earth. 
And  this  is  right ;  no  class  would  respect  such  feelings  more  than  physt* 
cians.     But  does  this  law  tend  to  accomplish  this  purpose  ?    We  think  not. 

As  we  have  said,  physicians  feel  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  to  them  a  necessity,  and  mitst  be  acquired.  The  question  naturally  ari- 
ses, how  shall  it  be  obtained  ?  The  State  providing  no  legal  means,  the  on- 
ly methods  remaining  are  to  go  where  such  pursuits  may  be  safely  followed, 
or  to  provide  material  from  other  States ;  or,  to  obtain  it  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  first  is  sometimes  impossible  to  the  student,  frequently  so  to  the 
practitioner ;  the  second  is  at  all  times  expensive,  and  sometimes  for  months 
impossible ;  the  third  is  often  easy,  cheap  and  certain.  It  may  be  seen  in 
which  way  all  temptations  lie — and  physicians  are  men,  and  not  above  temp- 
tation.    What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  dissection  should  be  legalized,  and  whatever  pro- 
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Vision  can  be  made  within  the  State,  should  be  at  once.     We  are  wdla«re 
that  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  so  as  to  avoid  offence  to  alL      Still  it  seeai 
to  have  been  done  by  !Massachasett5.     In  that  State  the  penalty  for  penw*- 
ing  dead  bodies  illegallj,  is  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  in  our  an 
But  it  is  also  provided  that  certain  authorities  "  may  surrender  the  deadboi 
iea  of  such  persons  as  are  required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense,  to  «» 
regular  physician,  duly  qualified  according  to  law,  to  be  by  him  used  for  ife 
advancement  of  anatomical  science,"  unless  "  the  deceased  person,  daring b 
last  sicitness  requested  to  be  buried  ;  or,  if  within  twenty-foar  hours  after  la 
death,  any  person  claiming  to  be  of  kindred,  or  a  friend  to  the  deceased,  asi 
satisfying  the  proper  authories  thereof,  shall  require  to  have  the  body  buriei 
or  if  such  deceased  person  was  a  stranger  or  traveller,  who   suddenly  £d 
before  making  himself  known."     By  this  provision  that  State  furnishes  a  m- 
tain  portion  of  material,  perhaps  all  that  it  can,  to  aid  in  the  study  of  bm^ 
cine.      In  our  own  State,  no  doubt  the  amount  so  furnished  ivould  be  saiiE. 
but  it  should  be  provided  notwithstanding ;  for  it  is  far  from  t>eing  impoS' 
ble  that  a  most  valuable  life  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy  from  the  want  of  jK 
that   information,  which  would  be  obtained  if  opportunity  were   given,   if 
the  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law  no  one's  feedings  are  injured,  vom 
is  harmed,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unwise  provision  that  the   bodia  « 
those  who  have  lived  at  the  public  expense,  and  die  without    friends,  skdt 
afford  to  the  public  the  only  slight  return  which  is  in  their  power- 
But  by  whom  shall  such  a  law  be  proposed  to  our  Legislators.      Wf » 
told,  and  on  good  authority,  that  it  would  be  political  suicide  for   any  •?» 
propose  it,  who  hoped  for  further  advancement.     That  it  would   be  soBsiti 
in  his  ears  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  that  he  was  the  aatboi  ft 
it,  and  all  the  horrors  which  are  supposed  to  cluster  about  these  puncs 
would  be  magnified  and  distorted,  till  he  should  appear  the  veriest  vifisi; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true.     The  proper  source  then  for  such  i 
law  to  spring  from,  is  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  we  respectfully  subad; 
to  the  members  of  that  Society  that  it  is  their  duty  to  attend  to  it.      A  peD- 
tion  from  this  body  to  the  Legislature  would  not  be  disregarded,  and  so  loag 
as  this  is  the  case,  the  Society  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  present  state  of  tbe 
laws.      Such  a  course  is  due  to  themselves  as  physicians,  and  to   the 
men  who  are  pursuing  their  medical  studies,  and  who  should  by  some 
be  defended  from  the  grievous  temptation  which  now  exists,  to  break  tk 
laws  of  the  State,  and  to  violate  the  sacredness  of  the  grave.     It  is  dae  tn 
the  public,  who  would  thus  be  furnished  with  more  completely  educated  phy- 
sicinnSi  and  it  is  due  to  the  State  that  its  statute  book  should  no  longer  pre- 
sent the  anomaly  of  laws  punishing  physicians  for  mistakes  consequent  oo  ■ 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  and  punishing  them  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  obtain  this  knowledge. 
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"  Honor  to  whom  honor."  A  semi-centennial  celebration  was  had 
some  months  ago  in  Brookfield,  Mass.  A  toast  having  called  out  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Snell,  of  North  Brookfield,  who  had  preached  to  the  same  people  more 
than  fifky  years,  he  made  a  short  but  most  excellent  speech.  We  quote  what 
he  says  of  the  medical  profession,  commending  its  wisdom  to  those  of  his  cloth 
who  are  prone  to  act  diflferently.  He  is  saying  what  he  would  do  if  he  was 
allowed  to  go  back  half  a  century  and  begin  anew. 

"  One  other  thing  I  must  not  suppress ;  I  would  patronize  regular-bred 
physicians — men  of  good  character,  and  well  acquainted  with  their  profes- 
sion. It  is  perfectly  preposterous  to  suppose  that  those  w^ho  never  made  the 
human  system,  and  diseases  and  medicine  their  study,  should  better  know 
what  ails  the  patient,  and  what  treatment  his  case,  under  all  circumstances, 
requires,  than  observation  and  practice.  Health  and  life  are  too  valuable  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  shrine  of  ignorance.  I  would  have  no  fellowship  with 
ultraism,  humbuggery,  quackery,  mesmerism,  and  mysterious  knockings — all 
of  a  sort — the  plague  of  wise  men  and  the  idols  of  fools." 


Professor  Peaslee's  Introductory.  That  the  numerous  friends  of 
this  gentleman  in  our  State  may  know  what  impression  he  is  making  in  New- 
York,  we  copy  from  the  Medical  Gazette  the  following  notice  of  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  in  that  city. 

"  The  opening  lecture  to  the  course  of  the  present  session,  by  Professor 
Peaslee,  in  the  New-York  Medical  College,  was  delivered  on  the  18th  inst. 
It  consisted  of  an  exposition  of  the  various  topics  included  in  his  department, 
and  the  method  adopted  in  each.     It  was  a  modest,  sensible,  and  discrimi- 
nating discourse,  accurate  in  its  definitions,  and  exhibiting  a  mind  trained  to 
habits  of  close  thinking,  and  accustomed  to  large  and  elevated  views  of  the 
science,  and  ardently  engaged  in  vindicating  its  claims.     We  were  glad  to 
perceive  that  the  lecturer  holds  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  general 
principles  in  Pathology,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  rational  Therapeutics 
worthy  the  name,  and  proposes  to  indoctrinate  his  pupils  into  these,  as  the 
only  and  all  sufficient  preservative  from  the  specious  devices  of  mere  theo- 
rists, speculators  in  specifics,  and  empyrical  symptomatologists,  all  of  whom 
are  fit  only  to  be  the  converts  to  quackery.     Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Mi- 
croscopy constitute  the  subjects  of  his  projected  course,  which,  to  the  extent 
proposed,  will  include  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  as  this  chair  has  been  else- 
where called.     We  predict  for  the  class  a  valuable  and  instructive  course, 
judging  from  the  evidences  of  ability  and  scholarship  manifestly  possessed  by 
their  teacher.     A  large  and  respectable  audience  were  present,  and  appeared 
to  listen  with  much  interest.     The  class  at  this  school,  as  we  learn,  has  in- 
creased to  83,  and  more  are  expected,  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  city. 


Hints  to  the  People  upon  the  Profession  of  Medicine.  By 
William  Maxwell  Wood,  Surgeon  U,  S.  Navy,  Buffalo.  G.  H.  Der- 
by &  Co.  This  is  a  little  book  of  67  pages,  and  was  first  published  as  an 
article  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal.  It  has  been  stereotyped  by  D.  &  Co., 
and  is  ofiered  at  a  low  price.     The  author  discusses  the  relations  subsisting 
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Tision  can  be  made  within  the  State,  should  be  at^ 
that  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  so  as  to  avoicl>  <*'* 
to  have  been  done  by  Massachusetts.     In  thq^  f  ?^ 
ing  dead  bodies  illegally,  is  punished  with  ^,  ^  ^ 
But  it  is  also  provided  that  certain  author  $^  $  ■?, 
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regular  physician,  duly  qualified  accor:f '^ 
advancement  of  anatomical  science,"  f-  \  | 
last  sickness  requested  to  be  buric'  '  i  \ 
death,  any  person  claiming  to  be  .'  ^,  \ 
satisfying  the  proper  authories  >' -^  ^ 
or  if  such  deceased  person  v  ,f  (/'  ,< 
before  makins:  himself  knov 
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(ain  portion  of  material,  r  .. ;}  fe  'X  > 
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cine.      In  our  own  State     ^  j  '' 


:  V.   •  to  distribuu  tin 

.  I  ay  feel  sure  that  ins 

^^aretani.     We  oomnaii 

.  the  following  extract  toshov 

yi  our  poblishen 

a  tend  to  degrade  the  ptttfeaBMotf 

K.  f    *    u     ij  u  -J       i'  ition,  it  would  be  a  serious  and  <&». 

but  It  should  be  provii?    ;  ?  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  public  press,  at  onc^  thjT 

ble  thatamostvalua'/^^  of  public  sentiment.    If  the  stately e&gm 

that  information,  w*   ^  .ctable  papers  are  alone  taken  into  consider 

the  provisions  of  *  »cine  has  nothing  to  complain  of.     These  gcMF 

is  harmed  and  it/  '  ^  scientific  principles,  institutions,  and  men.    Ther 

,  u  \     ,'  ^graphs  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  caodca 

tnose  who  hav       ^qj^w^  and  imposture ;  but  turn  to  the  page  for  adTertia- 
alTord  to  the  t      ^^^  iQ^e  ^f  hq  advertising  fee,  we  find  columns  of  alvirf 
But  by  w'   ^cking  pills  and  potions,  such  palpable  impostures  as  to  fan 
told  and     46  >^^th  the  educated  and  discriminating,  but  intended,  and  imm^ 
oroDose  '    fi^^"^^  '^®  intention  of  deceiving  the  ignorant  and  nnthi^ 
•    I  •      J^i^''^^  whose  professional  avocations  bring  them  Into  assotttan 
^    ^^  V^  Jionible  and  laboring  classes,  can  imagine  the  amount  of  mowi 
it,  an  J^^  robbed  from  these  cUisses  by  such  advertisements,  particutarira 
wor  /^atrj  districts;  and  the  amount  of  disease  and  suffering  caused k 
ar    ^  tgnorantly  compounded,  and  ignorantly  administered  poisons,  is  deplHw 
T     ^  Many  of  these  notices  are  upon  subjects  which  should  never  be  ob> 
^jed  upon  the  public  eye,  and  convey  licentious  and  obscene  ideas  into tk 
jfj^m  of  families,  and  they  propt^te  the  vices  for  whose  effects  they  pn. 
^d  to  offer  a  remedy.     All  this  is  certainly  a  great  moral  wrongs  andk 
^fgaes  much  against  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  that  the  press,  thi 
^snmed  custodian  of  the  public  virtue,  shall  be  guilty  of  this  witMig,  ani 
yet  claim  to  be  respectable. 
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ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Graduating  Medical  Glass  at  Dartmouth  College^  Nb^ 
vernier  %  1850.  *  Subsequently  read  hefore  the  Southern  District  Medical 
Society y  and  published  cA  their  request  By  Edwabd  Spalding^  M.  D., 
of  Nashua. 

Genixbmbk  of  thb  Medical  Class: 

Having  been  honored  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  this  State,  as  one  of  its  delegates,  to  attend  the  ezami* 
nation  which  marks  the  dose  of  jour  preparatoiy  conrse,  and  having  accom- 
plished that  part  of  the  doty  ass^ed,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  address  yon 
on  this  occasion,  in  relation  to  that  profession  which  yon  have  chosen  as  the 
sphere  of  yonr  action  and  duty  for  life.  The  period  you  have  now  reached,  so 
far  as  reputation  and  success  are  concerned,  is  invested  with  more  immediate 
interest  to  you  than  any  other.  You  are  to  be  no  longer  under  tutors  and 
governors,  but  are  to  leave  the  walks  of  the  student  to  engage  in  the  active 
duties  of  a  profession  which  has  its  full  share  of  those  responsibilities  and 
labors  which  try  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  man.  The  years  of  study 
now  past,  the  efforts  you  have  put  forth  in  the  cultivation  of  your  minds,  the 
expenditures  to  wbich  your  education  has  subjected  you,  are  all  to  be  made 
subservient  to  this  object  Your  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  future,  wHl  be 
realized  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  perform  the  duties  and  surmount  the  trials 
of  medical  life.  The  cultivation  of  right  professional  habits  and  principles 
cannot  then  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  young  physician.  His  first 
steps  in  practice  will  form  an  impress  by  which  his  career  can  be  traced 
through  all  his  subsequent  course.  However  attentively  he  may  have  lis- 
tened to  competent  and  faithful  instructors,  though  he  has  diligently  improv- 
ed the  advantages  of  institutions  furnished  with  provisions  for  the  most 
thorough  educatioD,  till  his  mind  has  been  well  stored  with  the  dements  of 
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all  branches  of  his  profession,  still,  if  his  aoqntsftions  are  sol  waij  al 
rightly  applied  in  the  first  years  of  business  life,  they  will  soon  beeoae«f 
little  practical  valne  if  not  entirely  useless.    All  that  he  has  learned  wiBbi' 
come  a  confused  and  lumbering  mass  in  the  store-honse  of  his  wfemmjyM 
noble  science  will  lose  its  exalted  and  attractive  character  and  be  degndDila 
low  and  mercenary  trade,  or  be  abandoned  for  some  other  poraoit  Cor  vU 
all  his  previous  training  has  poorly  prepared  him.    lied  me  then  nrseifi 
you  the  duty  of  a  high  resolve  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  class  of  nn^k 
voted  to  medicine,  and  pursuing  it  as  a  great  subject,  all  the  rehtioniBi 
bearings  of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  investigate^  who  regard  it  as  a  wm 
which  they  are  deputed  to  build  up  and  perfect,  and  who  do  all  this  ai  A 
gent,  earnest  and  disinterested  inquirers  after  truth."    That  yon  may  » 
ifest  so  noble  a  spectacle  and  be  yourselves  conscious  of  parsaiiig  so  hoaa 
ble  a  career,  it  is  of  absolute  importance  that  yon  should  at  first  cahiia 
the  habit  of  comprehensive  and  discriminating  observatioii.     In  eosaii 
language  we  speak  of  the  exercise  of  the  senses  as  observatioii,  hot  waif 
seeing,  hearing  or  handling,  is  not  observing.    The  etymologj  of  the  m 
implies  to  hold  on — to  keep  the  attention  fixed.    The  man  who  sboaUfa 
his  days  within  the  roar  of  the  mighty  Niagara,  and  should  never  eoil» 
plate  the  scene  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  very  considerable  fall  of  lis 
would  hardly  deserve  to  be  called  an  observer  of  nature.    Aa  applied  l»ik 
science  of  medicine  and  used  as  a  ierm^  observatioa  b  something  moRia 
the  exercise  of  oar  senses ;  it  includes  the  exereise  of  reflection  and  jb^ 
mant  in  tracing  out  the  relations  and  connections  of  the  syaapiooM  d% 
pearances  pradnced  by  disease.    This  is  a  subject  which  takes  pfeesba' 
all  others  in  the  practice  of  medicine.    Diagnosis  can  only  be  resMM 
means  of  this.    It  should  first  engage  the  attention  of  the  physicissiie 
bedside  of  his  patient.    He  observes  some  departure  from  health— asi 
evidence  of  disordered  action  m  the  system,  he  looks  for  the  ratiosiliri 
physical  signs  by  which  the  existence  of  disease  is  indicated,  by  a  cksriri 
tme  analyris  of  which,  he  is  able  to  form  a  correct  understandiiig  of  in* 
tore  and  identity.    Not  till  this  result  has  been  obtained  is  he  pr^aieii 
adopt  an  ^>propriate  mode  of  trealmenk 

The  symptoms  of  disease  are  so  varied  and  numerous,  they  aie  dciiiil 
from  so  many  sources,  they  are  modified  by  so  many  eiroomstanees  peorii 
fta  diflerent  classes  and  individual  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  no  pradiee^haW 
er  extoksive,  no  experience  however  long  oontinued,  can  release  the  jkji 
dan  from  the  duty  and  neoesnty  of  careful  observaUon  m  all  cases  to  vial 
his  attention  is  called  and  in  which  his  skill  is  required*  To  meet  tUisi 
oeesity  and  to  discharge  this  daty  properly  will  reqoire  no  sUg^  excftiii 
Not  only  will  his  present  acqnirements  be  put  to  a  practical  teat  and  attll 
fccnlties  be  called  into  vigoroos  and  continued  exercise,  hot  aBlhaasafeart 
thioagh  which  impressiotts  reach  the  mind  most  be  made  subservieattoli 
pratesioik    His  powen  of  seasatioa  and  peraeptien  will  be  called  nl»m 
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for  purposes  and  on  oocfirfons  which  wiU  require  their  h^hesl  cultiTatioo. 
The  senses  have  heen  well  called  ^  the  flood^tes  of  the  mind^  in  which  there 
are  always  eonents  when  thej  are  q^eot  and  if  new  knowledge  does 
not  flow  in,  time  will  flow  onty  hearing  off  onr  eld  knowledge  on  its  tide*" 
In  our  profession,  observation  is  so  tmly  oar  gnaidian,  keeping  bright  for  nse 
what  we  have  before  learned,  and  onr  guide,  directing  ns  on  to  new  acquisi- 
tions, that  the  dtHgent  improvement  of  these  organs  is  bj  no  means  an  unim- 
portant part  of  the  edacation  of  the  medical  fumctitioner. 

We  are  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  in  witnessing  the  high  d€^;fee 
ci  ealtare  attained  by  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the  use  of  those  facnlties  which 
Providence  has  left  them ;  the  powers  which  remain  are  so  improved  as  to 
beeome  substitntes  for  those  of  which  th^  are  deprived,--4he  blind  learn  to 
read  bj  the  tonch,  and  the  deaf  afanoet  hear  with  their  ejes.  We  maj  also 
observe  the  same  exquisite  development  produced  bj  certain  occupations 
and  modes  of  life.  ^  The  Indian  can  track  his  game  or  foe  through  the  path- 
less forest,  where  the  white  man  would  perceive  no  trace  of  either,"  and  it  is 
said  of  the  children  emplojed  in  the  £nglish  needle  manufactories,  that  they 
can  pierce  one  human  hair,  and  thread  it  with  another.  These  instances 
•erve  to  illnstrate  the  capacity  for  improvement  with  which  our  Creator  has 
endowed  us,  and  they  relate  to  the  subject  under  consideration  inasmuch  as 
the  observation  of  disease  calls  for  the  highest  cultivation  of  our  peroeptiTe 
ovgana  It  opens  to  our  view  a  field  which  cannot  be  thorouf^y  explored 
without  the  closest  inspection,-— many  of  its  most  serious  lessons  are  uttered 
in  whispering  notes  and  breathings  so  subdued  as  to  be  heard  and  understood 
«mly  by  an  ear  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility.    A  poet's  fancy  may  make  it 

"  A  small  matter,  in  your  neighbor's  case, 
To  charge  yonr  fee  for  showing  him  yoar  fiie« ; 
To  skip  up  stairs,  inqaire,  inspect  and  toach, 
Prescribe,  take  leave,  and  off  to  twenty  such," 

but  to  the  philosophic  physician,  determined  to  understand  the  disease  he  is 
called  to  treat,  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  paUent,  the  <<  morning 
visit"  involves  a  task  (rflen  laborious  and  difficult— requiring  the  exercise  of 
sound  judgment  and  thoughtful  investigation.  How  many  important  signs 
of  disease  will  at  once  be  noticed  by  a  quick  and  practised  eye,  which  would 
entirely  escape  the  dull,  unconscious  gase  of  a  careless  and  heedless  men. 
To  one  who  has  learned  the  relati<m  between  disease  and  its  sympt<mis,  there 
is  much  in  the  general  appearance  of  a  patient,  significant  not  only  of  d^ 
rangement  of  the  whole  system  but  of  the  specific  form  of  that  derangement. 
He  watches  the  moTemeots  of  his  patient  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary; 
he  notices  the  appearance  and  coiuiition  of  the  skin,  the  expression  of  the 
eeuntenanoe  and  of  the  individual  features,  the  lips,  the  ahe  nasi,  and  the  eye^ 
expecting  to  derive  firom  all  these  sources  important  aid  in  the  investigation 
e£  the  case.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  called  into  constant  reqiusition  in  the 
diagnosis  ot  diseases  of  the  chest  and  a  treatise  on  these  affections  at  the 
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pnesent  day,  would  hardly  be  considered  oomplete  witlMMii  m  oMidq 
chapter  on  the  philosophj  of  sound.  Equally  inoomplele  would  be  (k4 
cation  of  the  physieian  who  would  engage  in  the  practice  of  hk  pnfai 
without  haying  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  means  of  delM%i| 
physical  explorationy  the  numeious  forms  of  disease  inddent  to  the  vpmi 
respiration  and  circulation.  This  is  especially  apparent  when  we  eoaii 
how  large  a  proportion  of  diseases  in  this  climate  must  be  classed  mkti 
fections  of  these  organs.  If  the  young  practitioner  cannot  reHonil^k 
expected  to  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  d^ails  of  co  lain 
a  subject,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  so  impressed  with  its  importance  amm 
himself  of  every  new  case  he  meets  with,  to  enUirge  and  perfect haM 
edge  of  this  department  of  his  profession.  He  must  be  aUe  to  tmum 
the  healthy  condition  of  these  parts  as  well  as  to  distinguish  tlie  nm 
murmursy  rales,  sounds  and  voices  peculiar  to  their  morbid  states. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  a  not  less  servicable  means  of  obserratMs.  i 
thoughtful  writer*  says  of  the  hand,  that  of  all  the  human  powers  ksp 
haps  that  which  admits  of  the  most  education,  because  its  education  is  tf»tt 
It  may  be  educated  in  knowing,  and  it  may  be  educated  in  doiogfds 
both  instances  this  is  in  a  great  measure  a  matter  of  observation.  Tkm 
to  which  the  hand  may  be  brought  by  education  and  circumstances  sw 
wonderful,  and  in  some  instances  would  appear  almost  incredible.  TWhiJ 
of  the  blacksmith  is  so  educated  as  to  handle  iron  that  would  boni,tiiihii 
of  the  sailor  can  glide  safely  along  a  rope  that  would  cut  any  other|flS 
to  the  bones.  The  hand  of  the  Greenlander  reposes  comfortably  osta 
and  the  hand  of  the  Bedouin  just  as  comfortably  on  the  burning  saii  i> 
account  is  given  of  a  blind  Dr.  Moyes,  who  could  feel  colors  and  sUb' 
color.  By  a  fine  mensuration  of  distance  and  space  with  the  fiop^ii 
flute  with  Kicholson,  and  the  violin  with  Paganini,  were  almost  ssp^ 
man.  The  same  author  from  which  these  examples  are  taken,  ssseitoto 
the  muscular  action  of  the  hand  can  not  only  divide  space  a  thoosaodtiii 
more  minutely  than  the  naked  eye,  but  it  can  surpass  the  eye,  notwithiii^ 
lag  all  the  assistance  of  its  magnifying  ghisses.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  JtfS 
Gardiner,  the  geographer,  could  rule,  blind-folded,  or  in  the  dsrk,  w^^ 
natural  angle  of  a  diamond,  on  hard  white  metal,  fiffy-one  lines  in  the  ttM 
part  of  an  inch  and  cross  them  at  the  same  distances,  with  an  addili(msli< 
each  way  to  complete  the  number  of  squares.  These  two  were  mors  lep 
lar  in  their  sises  than  the  nugori^  of  people  could  draw  lines  by  theosks 
eye  at  the  40th  or  even  the  20th  of  an  inch.  A  visitor  to  9LtMoli 
seolptor  requested  to  see  the  tools  with  which  he  wrought  his  teav 
works.  The  artist  showed  him  a  single  and  poor  looking  iron  chiseL  Aa 
is  this  the  instrument  with  which  all  these  fine  works  are  scolptBred'  0* 
daimed  the  wondering  visitor.  It  was  even  so^  the  skill  lay  in  the  baad^ 
seed  it,— that  was  the  perfect  instrument  Dr.  Peter  Paiken  wholtfs  cksff 

"""^  •Mndie. 
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of  the  IfiiaioDary  Hospital  at  Canton,  is  mid  to  have  bo  damsily  a  formed 
hand  that  hia  fingers  have  been  called  all  thnmbs,  yet  by  practice  he  has  be* 
eome  distinguished  the  world  over,  for  his  dcill  in  performing  the  most  deli- 
cate operations  on  the  eje.  The  nse  of  the  hand,  as  the  organ  of  feeling, 
is  almost  without  limit  in  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  its  application  in  the 
medical  profession.  What  disease  can  be  thoroughly  studied  without  its  aid« 
and  what  manipulation  or  operation  in  surgery  can  be  performed  without  its 
guiding  and  controlling  power  ?  It  furnishes  us  with  valuable  informatioii 
in  relation  to  the  class  of  affections  already  spoken  of,  and  is  useful  in  even 
a  more  general  application.  By  it  we  can  learn  much  in  relation  to  the 
aixiormal  condition  of  the  large  cavities  and  organs  of  the  body.  It  indicates 
any  mailed  change  of  position  and  alteration  in  size  of  the  heart,  the 
liver  and  spleen.  It  helps  us  in  judging  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominial  cavi- 
ties.  It  reveals  the  locifttion  of  obscure  and  deep-seated  pain,  and  determines, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  pathognomonic  character  of  morbid  growths  and  tu* 
mors,  furnishing  us  with  those  points  of  distinction  between  an  abscess  and 
aneurism,  a  scirrhous  growth  and  enlarged  gland,  whereby  we  may  form  a 
correct  diagnosis.  We  constantly  depend  on  the  sense  of  touch  in  judging 
of  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  of  the  skin,  and  the  pulse  is  so  just 
a  criterion  of  health,  that  we  feeFof  the  wrist,  expecting  to  derive  from  it 
more  reliable  information  than  we  could  obtain  from  a  detailed  account  of  his 
case  by  the  patient  himself. 

Disease,  then,  is  something  which  cannot  be  comprehended  by  lodging  at  it 
through  a  one-eyed  theory ;  its  features  are  ever  varying,  and  to  be  com* 
pletely  understood  it  must  be  viewed  in  many  aspects.  If  by  the  labor  of  a 
lifetime,  only  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  its  protean  forms  can  be  acquired, 
with  how  much  propriety  may  I  urge  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  standing  upon 
flie  threshold  of  your  profession,  to  learn  all  that  can  be  learned  from  every 
ease  that  comes  under  yonr  notice.  Approach  your  first  and  every  subse- 
quent case  as  an  observer,  feeling  that  you  have  much  to  learn,  both  as  a  man 
of  science,  and  in  order  that  you  may  intelligently  and  successfully  apply 
the  resources  of  your  art.  Let  this  spirit  influence  you  in  the  most  common 
and  trivial  cases  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  remarkable  and  formidable ;  the 
former  will  constitute  the  mass  of  your  professional  experience,  the  latter, 
to  most  of  you,  will  be  comparatively  accidental  and  rare.  Avoid  the  too 
common  error  in  young  physicians  of  fancying  that  reputation  and  success 
depend  upon  surprising  the  world  by  some  remarkable  cure  or  brilliant  ope* 
ration.  It  rarely  happens  that  one  like  our  lamented  Twitchell,  takes  a  fore- 
most position  as  a  surgeon,  by  performing  a  truly  great  operation  when  just 
entering  upon  his  professional  career.  The  large  majority  of  medical  men 
find  their  time  chiefly  occupied  in  attending  to  the  common  forms  of  disease, 
and  he  is  truly  a  good  physician  and  deserving  of  a  distinguished  reputation, 
who  can  most  successfully  meet  and  subdue  these  thousand  common  ills  which 
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itesh  18  heir  to.    Especially  shoald  the  Tomig  prac(iti(wer  r^ard  every  cs 
as  containing  some  new  point  of  interest  worth  his  koawtng,  feefia|  is 
there  may  be  something  either  in  the  disease  itself,  m  ilie  form  wUd^kk 
assumed,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual  who  is  the  subjectify 
which  demands  his  special  attention,  and  maj  require  the  exercise  of  dli 
dull  of  which  he  is  the  master.     Such  a  genuine  interest  in  the  inTcii^ 
tion  of  all  cases,  Will  alone  qaalify  him  to  form  a  correct  opinioQ  of  Ihr 
course  and  termination,  and  direct  to  the  employment  of  approprate  n» 
dies.    Without  this,  all  pretension  to  diagnosis  or  prognosis,  being  witta 
data,  will  be  mere  conjecture.    The  practice  d  medidne  will  be  IbUovellf 
one  who  is  indifferent  to  the  adyanoement  of*  the  profession  or  his  penori 
standing  in  it;  he  will  rest  his  opinions  on  some  labor-saving  tfaeoty,  or  ils 
is  more  probable,  fall  into  a  routine  system  of  practice,  with  no  stimAsff 
indination  to  mental  effort    Nothing  else  than  independent  observstoil 
contribute  materially  to  the  advancement  of  medicine.    Metaphysictl  tp» 
lation  has  given  way  to  physical  science  in  this  as  in  other  deportoMnitf 
knowledge,  and  the  mind  of  the  profession  is  now  turned  in  this  dindii 
with  a  concentration  and  power  altogether  unprecedented.    We  are  iiot,l» 
ever,  entirely  free  from  the  liability  of  falling  into  habits  of  praetaee»» 
scientific  and  objectionable  as  any  which  (he  adoption  of  the  most  iM 
hypothesis  would  lead  to.    We  have  known  physicians,  men  of  somediir 
tion,  too,  who  were  so  attached  to  a  particular  article  in  the  mat»it-nis 
that,  it  is  not  very  extravagant  to  say,  they  Would  recommend  and  prsA 
it  for  all  diseases  and  on  all  occasions.     A  distinguished  surgeon*  tf^ 
present  day,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Abemethy's  habit  of  prescribing  Uk# 
and  black  draught  for  various  and  opposite  diseases,  remarks,  that  ^ibe^ 
pensity  to  resort  to  particular  articles  was  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Abene^ 
since  of  all  the  habits  a  medical  practitioner  is  apt  to  fall  into,  that  of  i^ 
tical  remedies  in  cases  both  identical  and  non-identical,  is  the  most  gtnd 
Sudi  a  course  saves  a  great  deal  of  thinking  and  is  a  vast  acoommodatioi* 
a  practitioner  whose  rooms  are  thronged  with  patients  waiting  to  ncs* 
their  recipes.'' 

There  are  some  who  hold  theoretic  views  of  certain  diseases,  and  wlwoe^ 
they  meet  with  a  case,  whicb  by  a  bare  nosology,  can  be  placed  witbiD  ap*^ 
ticular  class,  they  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  treatment,  regardless  rf  * 
many  circumstances  whidi  may  materially  afiect  the  therapeutic  oondi^« 
the  patient  It  is  evident  that  if  we  undertake  the  management  of  diMis 
with  such  preconceived  notions  of  its  nature,  if  we  begin  by  attemptii^S* 
bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a  favorite  theory,  we  shall  make  no  eoretf' 
rational  progress  in  our  knowledge.  The  question  will  not  be  wbetV 
we  understand  the  actual  condition  of  our  patient,  or  are  learning  vaj^^ 
new,  bat  whether  the  case  in  hand  happens  to  be  such  an  one  as  we  f^o^ 
it  to  be,  or  such  as  we  have  before  successfully  treated  with  our  fkvoritei^ 

*  Dr.  John  0.  Warren. 


«dy»  If  yob  would  »t<M  (hese  and  simflar  fimlts,  if  joo  would  fellow  yoar 
pcofesaion  in  a  manner  satisfiEu^rj  and  creditable  to  jourseWes,  if  joa 
would  make  increasing  experience  the  means  of  increasing  nsefulness  to  jour 
fellow-men,  joa  must  early  in  practice,  acquire  the  habit  of  carefully  inrea- 
tigating  all  those  cirenmstaDoes  which  may  influence  the  ooodition  of  joor 
patient.  The  history  of  a  disease  must  be  learned,  that  the  causes  whieh 
have  led  to  its  development  may  be  known.  These  are  sometimes  plain  to 
the  most  superficial  observer,  but  they  often  lie  concealed  from  view,  and  are 
to  be  found  far  back  in  the  experience  of  the  patient,  in  hereditary  teadem^p 
io  the  diseases  of  infancy  or  of  subsequ^it  life,  prior  to  the  attack  under 
consideration.  The  habits  and  occupation,  the  physical  form  and  tempera- 
ment, the  sex  and  age  are  all  to  be  noticed  as  materially  affecting  the  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  of  the  case.  The  physical  and  rational  signs  which  the 
present  condition  of  the  patient  furnishes,  with  the  modifications  and  changes 
which  the  various  stages  of  the  disease  present,  are  all  to  be  carefuUy.ezam^ 
ined.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the 
power  of  medicine,  in  mder  that  those  idiosyncracies  may  be  learned,  which 
frequently  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  character  of  disease  and  on 
the  action  of  remedies.  The  critical  and  comprehensive  examination,  which 
the  managers  of  life-insurance  companies  require  in  relation  to  individuals 
who  apply  for  policies  of  insurance,  may  suggest  a  lesson  of  instruction  to 
tlie  physician  in  his  daily  attendance  upon  the  sick.  Id  both  cases  the  flnt 
flobject  of  inquiry  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  applicant,  or  rather  his  con- 
dition in  respect  to  health.  The  managers  of  the  institutions  referred  tOy 
agree  with  an  individual  whom  ihej  believe  to  be  in  perfect  health,  for  a  con- 
sideration, in  the  event  of  his  decease  to  pay  his  surviving  friends  a  sum  of 
money  for  their  benefit,  and  the  safety  of  the  company  as  a  monied  tnstitii-* 
tion,  and  its  ability  to  fulfil  contracts  of  this  nature,  depend  upon  i^e  fideli^ 
and  competency  of  the  examining  physicians  to  whose  inspection  all  appU- 
eants  are  subjected,  and  upon  the  accuracy  of  whose  statements  all  policies 
are  issued.  The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  satisfactory 
answers  are  required : 

1.  What  is  the  height,  Jlgure,  weight,  temperamentj  general  appearaneey 
and  hahits  of  life  of  the  apptieantf 

2.  Whether  any  reiidenee  in  the  Sauihem^  Westemy  or  Foreign  dimastee^ 
and  if  <o,  what  effect  was  produced  on  the  constiMion  and  health  f 

3.  Whether  any  affection  or  disease  of  the  head,  externally  or  internally^ 
or  predisposition  thereto  f 

4.  Whether  Paralysis^  Tremors,  Cramp,  or  Catchings  in  any  part  of  the 
system,  or  nervous  affections  of  any  kindJ 

5.  What  is  the  Steiheseopic  character  of  respiration  f  Js  it  futtj  sasff^ 
gentle  and  regular,  or  is  it  otherwise  f  Is  the  respiratory  tnurmur  full  and 
healthy,  and  to  he  heard  over  both  lungs,  or  otherwise  f 

6.  Sate  and  other  qualities  of  the  pulse  f  Ratio  between  respiration  and 
pulsation  f  Does  percussion  or  auscultation  indicate  disease  in  any  part  of 
the  viscera  of  the  chest. 
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7.  Whstker  e^mghf  oceatiimal  orhMttudf  er  easpeetoraiiamf  m- 

al  or  uniform  difficulty  in  breathing  f  or  palpitation  f 

8.  What  is  the  Steihoscopic  character  of  the  hearfs  action  f  bitwi- 
formj  free  and  unohttrueted^  or  is  it  irregular^  violentj  and  the  nt|Aa  » 
$t$ad^f 

9.  Does  anueiilatian  indicate  enlargemmty  ossi^fieaiumy  or  disease  ^k 
hearty  or  of  its  valveSy  of  any  kind  f 

10.  Whether  abdominal  disease,  externally  or  intemaUy  f  Whakrt^ 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  diseased,  or  have  been  f 

11.  Whether  the  Party  has  ever  suffered  from  mechaniecd  infsary,  sr  l» 
ease  of  ani^  kind  f 

12.  Whether  the  Party's  parents  are  Uviny,  andifnoty  of  sehat  dism 
did  they  die,  and  at  what  aye  f 

13.  Whether  any  hereditary  diseases  in  the  family y  and  if  so^fskaim 
theyf 

All  this  and  much  more  is  demanded  in  reference  to  persons  who«»f 
parentlj  in  good  health,  but  in  whom  there  maj  aerertheless  be  acme  ne^ 
ent  or  lurking  malady,  which  would  render  the  risk  of  a  life-iDsnmtt  ii 
doubtful  to  be  taken.  The  case  of  the  physician  in  attendaooe  upon  ^sk 
is  indeed  somewhat  different,  for  the  existence  of  disease  is  alreailjaitaM 
but  the  reasons  for  making  a  faithful  examination  are  not  less  weig^*  ^ 
phjBiGiany  in  a  certain  sense,  guarantees  the  safety  of  hb  patiflni's  Iskk  ft 
Yirtually  places  himself  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  todo  alliili 
power  to  conduct  him  safely  through  dangers  more  or  less  imminent,  thr» 
tare  of  which  he  professes  to  understand,  and  the  means  of  avoidiagff* 
caping  which,  he  affirms  to  be  in  a  measure  under  his  contn^  The  «^ 
taiaty  of  medicine  does  indeed  furnish  a  broad  mantle  to  covet  the  ttn 
in  the  healmg  art^  but  it  offers  no  apology  or  excuse  for  negligences  saA» 
takes  on  the  part  of  those  who  practice  that  art.  It  may  be  asked,  lii 
extended  and  detailed  process  of  inquiry  to  be  instituted  on  every  ocas*' 
When  summoned  to  a  patient  who  is  suffering  from  some  agony  wbickok 
lor  immediate  i;^ef,  or  who  is  the  subject  of  a  trifling  indispositioii,  vM 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  disease,  shall  we  proceed  to  the  disdMif^* 
our  duty  with  all  the  imposing  formality,  which  such  an  array  of  poiM* 
inquiries  would  imply  ?  Surely  not.  I  would  by  no  means  oonnsd  jn^ 
magnify  your  office  beyond  the  limit  of  reason  or  propriety,  and  redoes  vkit 
is  really  a  serious  business  to  an  impertinent  absurdity.  But  I  would  w^ 
urgently  commend  to  you  the  adoption  of  these  principles  as  the  fouBdaba 
of  your  practice ;  always  carry  them  in  your  minds,  even  if  yoa  do  not  it 
all  times  judge  it  necessary  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  practical  aid.  ^* 
general  rule,  they  should  be  carried  out,  so  far  as  good  sense  would  diditt 
in  the  management  of  the  ordinary  attacks  of  disease,  where  no  dsngtf  < 
iqpprehended,  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  more  doubtful  and  threateniog  asp^ 
Without  an  intelligent  understanding  of  a  disease,  to  be  obtained  bj  t» 
means  alone,  the  physician  may  often  be  surprised  by  the  developDeot  ^ 
dangerous  symptoms  when  they  were  least  to  be  expected  and  pcepmil^' 
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or  be  may  be  deeeived  as  miieh  by  the  sadden  disappearance  of  alanning 
rSyniptonis  when  he  had  predicted  a  long  and  serioas  sicknessi  causing  unnec^ 
essary  alarm  and  anxiety  in  his  own  and  the  minds  of  others* 

The  connection  between  the  sabject  which  I  have  endeavored  to  impress 
'  upon  your  thoughts,  and  the  habit  of  performing  every  professional  duty  with 
all  the  skill  of  which  you  are  capable,  is  so  intimate,  that  the  latter  almost 
follows  as  a  legitimate  result  of  the  former.    The  young  physician  should 
r  be  especially  attentive  to  this,  in  all  those  minor  operatious  and  manipula* 
tions  which  have  little  about  them  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  student,  and 
which  appear  to  be  so  easily  executed  that  one  may  accomplish  himself  in 
their  performance  at  any  convenient  season.     The  application  of  a  bandage, 
the  opening  of  a  superficial  abscess,  or  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  may  be  skil- 
fnlly  done  or  otherwise,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  ready  and  facile  use  of  the 
I  band  and  instruments  in  these  and  similar  processes,  can  be  most  successfully 
i  made  at  the  commencement  of  professional  life.    An  o^T-hand  style  of  prao- 
I  tice,  which  is  ready  to  pronounce  upon  the  nature  and  result  of  disease  at  a 
!  glaooe,  and  a  f  ourishing  u»e  of  cutting  instruments  have  attraeiions  for  a 
I  certain  class  of  practitioners.    It  gratifies  their  vanity  to  have  the  gazing 
multitude  regard  them  as  possessing  some  peculiar  insight  into  the  nature  of 
disease,  and  as  holding  soma  magic  power  over  the  implements  of  surgery* 
Such  persons  may  enjoy  a  smile  at  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  yon 
bestow  upon  the  minute  details  of  your  art.     Some  censorious  rival  may 
aneer  at  the  tai'dy  movement  of  your  unpractised  hand ;  but  do  not  allow 
these  things  to  influence  you.     Carry  in  your  mind  the  idea  of  your  profes- 
aioii,  and  remember  that  whatever  comes  within  the  line  of  that  profession 
you  ought  to  perform  with  ease  and  adroitness.     Be  assured  that  many  years 
will  not  pass  over  you  before  the  dexterity  you  have  acquired  wili  excite  ad- 
miration in  those  who  once  smiled,  and  chagrin  in  those  who  sneered. 

Having  thijs  spoken  of  some  of  the  duties  which  claim  your  earliest  and 
most  zealous  attention,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  ill-timed,  to  remind 
those  who  are  to  engage  in  a  profession,  which  leads  its  followers  amid  scenes 
of  suffering,  disease  and  de^th,  that  it  becomes  them  to  recognize  their  ae* 
countability  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own  or  the  judgment  of  their  fel- 
low-men.    Shall  those  who  are  called  to  watch  over  the  first  and  last  hours 
of  mortal  existence,  when 

**  Birth's  feeble  crj,  and  dcath^s  deep,  dismaal  groan"' 

fall  upon  the  ear,  fail  to  acknowledge  their  relations  to  Him  in  whose  hand 
their  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  their  ways  ?     Entrusted  with  duties,  the 
responsibility  of  which  can  be  known  to  none  but  himself,  the  pbyaician 
needs  the  power  of  religious  principle  to  fit  him  for  the  conscieatioua  per- 
formance of  those  duties ;  he  needs  it  too  as  a  preparation  for   those   occa- 
sions occurring  in  his  experience  when  services  are  demanded  -wbicn.  an  nn- 
devout  man  would  be  incapable  of  rendering.     By  its  influence  be  'WiiV  nw^* 


aetf  be  strengthened  to  bear  the  disappointoient  even  of  his  most  Btngnoe 
hopes  and  those  professional  vexations  and  trials  whioh  cannol  be  escaped* 

Of  all  the  trials  which  the  yonng  physician  is  called  to  endure,  peihapi 
there  are  none  more  severe  than  those  which  are  incident  to  the  managemsat 
of  what,  by  way  of  distincti(Mi,  may  be  termed  the  had  cases  of  disease.  If 
one  were  permitted  to  pursue  a  uniformly  successftil  practice,  to  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  well  established  and  deserved  reputation,  to  be  employed  ia 
an  ample  and  remunerative  business ;  if  it  were  possible,  in  our  visitatisos 
to  the  sick,  always  to  find  the  administration  of  remedies  followed  by  a  &r 
vorable  effect,  to  witness  the  joyous  glow  of  returning  health,  and  the  grate* 
fnl  expression  of  thankful  hearts,  then  indeed  the  pleasures  of  medical  life 
would  far  outweigh  its  trials.  But  he  who  offers  himself  to  the  world  as  a 
physician,  cannot  select  his  cases  or  predetermine  their  character.  He  mail 
be  prepared  to  enter  the  '^  Lazar  house  of  human  suffering,  wherein  are  kid 
nnmbers  of  all  diseased,  all  maladies,"  and  among  them  some  which  wiU  be 
suddenly  and  surely  fatal,  others  in  which  the  result  appears  at  best  gkMttjj 
where  hope  and  despondency  alternately  sway  the  feelings  of  friends,  phja* 
dan  and  patient;  where  a  lingering  complaint  refuses  for  an  uncertain  time 
to  yield  to  the  best  directed  efforts.  He  must  be  prepared  to  pass  throagk 
scenes  in  which  the  remarkable  words  of  the  late  chief  magistrate  of  this 
nation  would  find  an  appropriate  application  to  himself.  Among  the  last 
memorable  expressions  of  the  expiring  President,  were  those  addressed  to 
his  physician — *<Yoo  have  fought  a  good  fight,  but  you  cannot  makes 
stand."    The  contest  was  more  unequal  than  that  of  Boena  Vista  itself. 

The  man  over  whom  years  of  experience  have  passed,  learns  to  sostaia 
himself  with  some  composure  under  the  anxiety  ever  attendant  upon  sodi 
cases,  but  to  the  young  physician,  who  feels  as  though  his  whole  soceess  ia 
life  depended  upon  a  favorable  result,  and  who  dreads  a  fatal  issue  as  setting 
the  seal  of  disappmntment  upon  his  future  prospects,  the  trial  is  of  the  se- 
verest kind.  There  are  circumstances  often  attending  such  an  experience 
peculiarly  aggravating  to  him.  When  called  to  attend  a  patient  dangeroas- 
ly  ill,  in  his  early  career,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  in  the  family  of  a  frieod 
who  is  desirous  of  assisting  him  in  securing  business,  and  who  manifests  ib^ 
genuineness  of  his  confidence  and  good  will  by  entrusting  his  own  life  or  the 
lives  of  those  most  dear  to  him,  to  the  professional  skill  of  his  young  medical 
adviser.  Then  is  he  borne  down  by  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibili^j  ^ 
not  only  feels  that  his  own  reputation  is  at  stake,  that  his  course  is  watched 
hj  the  criticising  eye  of  the  community,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  the 
painful  interest  arising  from  the  relation  he  sustains  to  the  patient  and  bii 
firienda.  He  greatly  fears  that  a  favor  conferred  on  himself,  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  skill,  is  to  be  the  occasion  on  which  a  most  dreadfiil  calamity 
will  befall  a  benefactor,  and  he  sympathizes  in  all  the  solicitude  and  fear  ^ 
immediate  friends  with  the  most  tender  sensibility.  This  is  no  fancy  sketdi, 
it  may  happen  to  some  of  you,  and  yon  will  be  an  exception  to  your  fiate^ 
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oitj  in  general  if  joa  do  not  experience  a  momentary  regret  at  having  cho* 
sen  snch  a  profession.  Ton  may  doubt  jour  adaptation  to  the  callicg  and 
feel  a  strong  inclination  to  divide  or  throw  off  the  responsibility  by  seeking 
the  aid  of  some  one  who  has  had  a  longer  experience,  or  by  giving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  entirely  to  other  hands.  In  such  an  extemity  it  may  be 
your  duty  to  admit  and  even  to  request  the  counsel  of  others,  who  can  bring 
to  the  case  the  advantage  of  greater  practical  knowledge,  or  of  minds  free 
from  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  which  a  constant  attendance  on  sneh  cases 
generally  produces  ;  but  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  and  to  all  concerned,  to 
retain  so  long  as  you  are  permitted  to,  the  direction  and  charge  of  all  that 
may  be  done.  I  have  heard  of  a  physician  who  had  succeeded  in  securing, 
according  to  his  own  report,  a  yery  extensive  practice,  and  who  upon  the 
the  same  authority,  was  said  never  to  lose  a  patient  It  happened  that  a 
lady  whom  he  was  called  to  attend  was  threatened  with  puerperal  convul- 
sions, a  disease,  which  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
great  and  immediate  danger  to  life  attending  it,  requires  extraordinary  self-- 
possession and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant.  In  this  case 
the  physician  had  foreseen  the  danger,  he  bled  his  patient  freely  from  the 
arm,  leeches  had  been  applied  to  the  temples  and  ice  to  the  head,  in  fact,  he 
thought  all  the  resources  of  his  art  had  been  exhausted  in  the  endeavor  to 
avert  the  threatened  catastrophe ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose,  the  enemy  seiz- 
ed its  victim  with  convulsive  grasp,  reason  was  driven  from  her  throne,  and  a 
fatal  result  seemed  inevitable.  Under  these  circumstances  an  agonized  hus- 
band hurried  in  pursuit  of  his  physician,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  just  been  called  out  of  town,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  two  or  three  others  were  summoned  to  supply  his  place.  Some  one 
of  them  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the*man  who  would  have  it  thought  that 
he  never  lost  a  patient,  was  not  so  far  away  that  he  could  not  be  found,  and 
accordingly  a  messenger  was  sent  for  him  with  explicit  directions  to  compel 
his  attendance.  He  came  and  joined  the  consultation,  but  said  every  thing 
had  been  done  which  could  be  of  any  avail.  It  was  proposed,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, to  open  the  temporal  artery,  to  this  he  replied  that  they  might  as  well 
bleed  a  dead  person  ;  this  objection  was  however  overruled,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  performed.  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  the  oppressed  brain  was 
relieved  and  resumed  its  powers,  the  case  assumed  new  and  hopeful  features 
as  did  the  faces  of  all  around,  and  a  short  period  found  the  wife  and  mother 
whose  life  had  been  despaired  of,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health.  But  what 
was  the  result  of  all  this  on  the  physician  in  question  ?  He  lost  the  subse- 
quent care  of  the  patient,  he  lost  credit  with  everybody  who  felt  any  interesi 
in  the  case,  ard  all  because  at  the  trying  hour,  when  he  should  have  been  at 
his  post,  he  was  skulking  in  a  cowardly  manner  away  from  responsibility,  and 
by  this  very  means  making  himself  timid  and  unfit  for  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  him.  Permit  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  misgivings  like  these  are  not 
worthy  to  be  regarded.    A  physician  .should  .not  avoid  the  responsibility  at- 
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taching  to  any  case  of  which  he  has  once  taken  the  management,  and  he 
cannot  if  he  would.  It  may  be  abandoned  to  other  hands,  bat  the  responsi- 
bility will  not  so  easily  be  disposed  of,  and  any  discredit  which  may  resnlt 
from  it  will  most  certainly  be  accorded,  in  good  measure  to  him.  An  enlight- 
ened enthusiasm,  a  high  sense  of  doty  to  his  profession  and  to  himself  de- 
mand that  he  should  maintain  his  ground  unfalteringly*  Only  let  him  be 
self-assured  that  he  understands  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  he 
will  neither  be  too  easily  discouraged  at  an  unpromising  case,  or  too  much 
disheartened  by  a  fatal  one,  but  will  be  thankful  that  aoy  are  relieved  and 
restored  to  health  by  his  instrumentality.  It  is  related  of  Sir  £verard  Home, 
in  his  last  days,  when  he  stood  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession  is 
England,  that  he  was  distinguished  for  an  indomitable  perseverance  in  prac- 
tice, ^  as  long  as  a  spark  of  life  or  hope  remained  he  was  hopeful  and  per- 
severing/' and  by  this  quality  he  not  only  saved  many  a  life  which  would  have 
been  given  up.  but  he  placed  himself  in  advance  of  all  competitors  by  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  his  practice. 

"  To  hope  the  best  is  pious,  brare  and  wise, 
And  majr  itself  procure  what  it  presames." 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  with  physicians  to  discourse  upon  ^  the  toilsome 
and  perilous  paths  of  medical  practice,'*  upon  the  trials  and  uncertaintieB  of 
their  profession,  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  the  want  of  discrimi- 
nation among  those  who  belong  to  the  higher  classes  in  society.  This  is  all 
so  true,  and  it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  make  it  subject  of  remark,  that 
you  may  sometimes  hear  men  who  are  really  emineut  and  successful  practi- 
tioners, speaking  of  these  things  as  though  they  themselves  had  foand  in 
them  insuperable  obstacles  to  success.  Doubtless  you  will  hear  enough  and 
meet  with  enough  in  the  future  to  discourage  and  dishearten  you  at  times, 
but  do  not  imagine  that  your  experience  as  a  medical  man  is  peculiar  in  this 
respect.  No  calling  or  profession  in  life  is  without  its  difficulties.  Let  us 
forego  the  pleasure  of  making  martyrs  of  ourselves  before  we  are  called  to 
the  trial ;  rather  let  us  inquire  what  there  is  hopeful  and  auspicious  in  the 
prospect  of  those  who  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  day. 
Dr.  William  Hunter  remarked  that  "  success  in  the  medical  profession  always 
attends  the  diligent."  It  was  not  his  belief  that  ignorance  and  knavery  would 
triumph  in  the  world,  and  the  idea  that  a  man  would  fail  of  success  who  had 
not  some  great  disqualification  of  head  or  heart  was,  in  his  view,  fraught  with 
infinite  prejudice  to  science  as  well  as  virtue.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  individuals  who  would  demur  to  the  truth  of  so  unqualified  a  statement, 
and  who  would  say  that  Dr.  Hunter  might  speak  for  himself,  but  not  for 
them.  We  have  higher  authority  for  the  affirmation  that  *<  the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich ;"  yet,  much  as  men  love  to  be  rich,  there  are  a  vast 
number  who  will  not  be  diligent  in  order  to  become  so.  Speculate  as  we 
nay  about  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune's  favors,  and  the  accidents  that 
control  our  lives,  yet  the  general  triHh  will  always  stand,  that  industiy^  seal 
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and  peneyeranee  are  the  talismans  bj  which  men  hare  become  eminent  in 
the  medical  as  in  other  professions. 

However  unpromising  the  nntried  field  of  labor  may  appear  to  jon,  there 
is  always  this  broad  and  solid  ground  of  hope  to  rest  6pon,  and  the  laborious 
and  conscientious  man  may  rightfully  expect  eventual  success.  The  advan- 
tages under  which  the  practice  of  medicine  can  now  be  pursued,  are  greater 
than  at  any  former  period  in  many  essential  respects.  Recent  discoveries 
have  taken  away  from  the  operations  of  sui^ry,  and  from  the  most  painibl 
processes  of  nature,  more  than  half  their  terror  without  increasing  their  dan- 
ger. Diseases  are  better  understood  ;  microscopical  and  chemical  analogies 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  them.  The  treatment  of  disease  is  more  sim- 
ple and  direct  The  number  of  drugs  relied  upon  and  considered  necessary, 
is  much  fewer  than  was  formerly  the  case,  while  their  quality  is  purer,  and 
their  operations  more  efficient.  The  superior  facilities  now  enjoyed  for  ob- 
taining a  medical  education  extend  their  favoring  influence  forward  into  med- 
ical practice,  and  if  more  is  required  of  the  student,  more  can  thereby  be 
accomplished  by  the  man.  Among  the  auxilliaries  most  worthy  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  is  the  American  Medical  Association.  Already  the 
benefits  flowing  from  this  source  are  seen  and  felt,  we  trust,  as  a  pledge  of 
greater  and  widely  diffused  advantages  in  the  future.  By  its  means  we  are 
acquiring,  as  a  body,  a  national  character,  and  are  securing  in  a  degree  not 
before  enjoyed,  the  proper  and  legitimate  benefits  of  a  powerful  association. 
It  is  elevating  the  intellectual,  and  I  may  say  the  moral  character  of  the 
profession ;  for  it  has  already  made  medical  ethics  a  prominent  subject  of  at- 
tention. Through  its  agency  the  most  distinguished  teachers  and  pracUtion- 
ers  of  our  country  are  associated  in  throwing  the  combined  light  of  th^r 
knowledge  and  experience  upon  those  questions  and  subject  which  are  deem^ 
ed  of  chief  importance  to  the  sick  and  sufiering  of  the  world. 


EVERY  DAY  THERAPEUTICS.— WATER, 

[For  the  N.  H.  Joninal  of  Medicine.] 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  and  has  been  for  the  last  half  (if  not  the 
whole)  century,  to  intricate  and  complicated  specnlations ;  simple  and  con- 
venient remedies  have  been  too  much  disregarded,  and  it  has  seemed  to  be 
the  pride  of  medical  writers  to  see  who  could  disooTer  and  propagate  Ae 
most  complicated  modes  of  treating  the  "ills  of  poor  humanity.''    Ingeniona 
combinations  have  been  preferred  to  the  simple  means  which  "  nature  yieMa,* 
and  which  nature,  if  attentively  observed,  would  point  out. 

It  is  surprising,  when  we  look  back  at  the  variety  of  complicated 
ings  made  use  of  by  surgeons  in  past  times»  that  the  proper  use  of 
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not  long  ago  univeraallj  understood;  at  the  present  daj  maaj,  othenriae 
good  surgeons,  treat  wounds  with  plasters  and  cerates  to  the  neglect  of  the 
better  treatment  bj  water. 

Without  doubt  many  are  restrained  from  making  trial  of  the  ufoUr  drm- 
ing  because  it  has  been  falselj  called  a  part  of  the  water-cure  humbug.  Now 
I  am  as  far  as  any  one  can  well  be  from  believing  in  the  exclusive  use  of 
water,  but  I  do  believe  the  general  inquiry  into  the  proper  use  and  value  of 
water  as  a  therapeutic  means  which  has  been  prompted  bj  the  wOer-cun 
mania  will  be  of  incalculable  use  to  medicine,  and  that  the  use  of  water  }sj 
physicians  will  go  on  increasing  long  after  the  ^^pathg^*  of  Frieenitz  will  have 
followed  its  founder  into  utter  forgetfulness. 

My  surprise  at  the  apathy  with  which  water  has  been,  regarded  has  been 
much  increased  by  reference  to  the  opinions  of ''  learned  physicians"  of  "  ages 
past"  While  Hippocrates  used  co^  water  id  erysipelas,  fractures  and  ulceis, 
and  warm  water  in  gangrene,  we  of  the  present  century  have  too  freqaentlj 
irritated  and  inflamed  the  diseased  parts  in  like  cases  by  highly  stimulating 
and  irritating  washes,  often  powerful  solutions  of  mineral  and  metallic  saltSi 

The  use  of  simple  water  was  recommended  in  wounds  by  Ambrose  Pare, 
in  1553,  by  Fallopius  in  1560,  Pallazso  in  1570,  Sament  Joubert  in  1578, 
by  Lamorrie  in  1732,  and  by  Lombard  in  1786,  all  of  whom  considered  it 
the  most  important  means  in  curing  wounds.  Baron  Percy  who  had  the 
most  extensive  experience  declared  ^*  he  would  relinquish  Military  Suvgei/ 
if  he  were  prohibited  the  use  of  water. 

Baron  L»rrey  who  was  decidedly  inclined  to  complicated  applications  was 
forced,  during  the  campwgn  of  Egypt,  by  want  of  his  favorite  remedies,  to 
treat  many  ^terrible  wounds'*  with  the  ''  water  of  the  MUy"  and  the  '*gnat 
nteceee"  which  resulted,  was  attributed  to  some  inherent  virtue  in  the  water 
of  that  ancient  river. 

Professor  Kern  of  Vienna,  outstripped  all  who  had  preceded  him  in  tbe 
use  of  water,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  himself  of  most  of  the  principles 
which  govern  its  application  at  the  present  day ;  he  consulted  the  comfort  of 
his  patients  by  varying  the  temperature  and  dispensing  with  the  multiplidtj 
of  bandages  and  medicated  dressings  which  ancient  surgery  dictated. 

But  water  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Profession  in  later  years  by 
Professor  Macartney,  of  Dublin,  who  by  his  lectures,  and  since  by  his  written 
asperience,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  many  of  Ids  medical  bretbren 
«  to  know  and  practice  his  better  way." 

Professor  M.  has  detailed  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  water  as  a  dressing  is  to  be  depended  upon  in  the  greatest  emeigeacie^ 
but  still  many  excellent  practitioners  treat  all  their  wounds  and  other  iigaHei 
without  water,  unless  like  Baron  Larrey,  they  are  forced  by  necessity  to  iti 
use,  a  necessity  not  likely  to  occur,  as  ^  resin,  lard  and  beeswax"  are  abondaat 
iathis  country. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  a  k>ng  and  tedious  detail  of  the  cases  in  wUob  I 
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tiave  vsed  water,  Uat  mereljr  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  such  of  my  brethren 
as  are  not  already  suffidentlj  acquainted  with  its  great  value  as  a  *'  surgical 
dressing"  in  the  ordinary  cases  which  occur  to  the  country  practitioner. 

First,  of  focunds.  After  bringing  the  edges  as  near  together  as  convenient 
and  retaining  them  by  the  simplest  means  possible,  (avoiding  all  unnecessary 
plastering,)  I  apply  simple  water,  sofl  water  preferred,  commencing  in  ordinary 
cases  as  cold  as  the  patient  will  well  bear,  and  afterwards  consulting  his 
feelings  entirely  as  to  the  temperature,  covering  the  wound  with  lint  or  soft 
rags  thoroughly  wet,  not  confining- with  bandages  or  using  any  pressure  unless 
absolutely  necessary ;  covering  with  oiled  silk  or  some  other  impervious 
substance.  The  lint  should  be  changed  every  four  or  six  hours,  and  wet 
frequently,  so  as  to  keep  from  becoming  at  all  dry. 

It  will  be  found  that  wounds  of  great  severity,  instead  of  becoming  inflamed, 
v?ill,  if  assiduously  kept  wet,  become  cool,  free  from  piun,  and  mostly  unite 
by  first  intention. 

LacercUed  and  conhued  wounds  require  water  more  or  less  warm  from  the 
beginning.  The  lacerations  from  saws  have  for  several  years  been  most 
happily  treated  by  water  /  in  some  cases  where  the  smaller  joints  have  been 
opened,  the  parts  have  united  by  first  intention ;  the  synovial  membrane 
escaping  inflammation.  Gunshot  wounds  seem  to  be  peculiarly  benefitted 
by  water  dressings  ;  it  usually  is  required  warm,  in  some  cases  very  warm. 
Punctured  wounds  if  kept  covered  with  a  thick,  soft  compress^  wet  with 
warm  water,  will  rarely  cause  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  I  think  a 
persevering  application  of  water  at  an  elevated  temperature,  will  relieve 
most  of  the  serious  consequences  resulting  from  inflammation  of  punctured 
wounds. 

In  wounds  of  every  kind  the  best  possible  coaptation  is  to  be  procured  and 
maintained.  This  should  be  done  without  too  much  confining  or  oppressing 
the  parts.  In  these  latter  days  I  use  mostly  the  interrupted  suture  and  the 
collodion ;  the  latter  being  water-proof,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  water 
treatment. 

A  few  stitches  aided  by  a  few  strips  of  linen  wet  with  coUodion^  will  keep 
a  wound  in  better  coaptation  than  an  entire  covering  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  leaves  the  part  exposed  to  inspection ;  the  stitches  will  never  be  found 
to  cause  inflammation  if  the  water  is  unremittingly  applied. 

In  sprains,  water  at  an  elevated  temperature,  is  my  only  remedy  tm  tue 
pain  and  inflammation  have  subsided,  when  the  stiffness  and  swelling  may  ne 
relieved  in  the  ordinary  manner.    In  many  cases  of  sprains,  and  roa»y  wouo  a 
and  other  injuries  of  the  extremities,  immersion  of  tbe  part  in  water  itep 
the  proper  temperature,  will  be  often  found  the  most  eligible  treatm«^*-»  ^^ 
has  the  stronger  reoommendatioD,  that  (so  iar    as  my  inforcoatiou  g^^»»j 
tetanus  has  never  occurred  in  any  case  where    the  treatment  ""^ 
accurately  and  perseveringly  carried  out. 

JPractures  I  keep  wet  with  warm  water  till  the  swelling  i»  ^^'^  ^  «0^  i 
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Qsuallj  two  to  four  weeks ;  as  for  pain  there  is  litde  complainl  iHieiiiier 
is  perseveringlj  applied. 

The  occasions  where  spirituous  lotions  are  required,  I  consider  few  asik 
between,  but  it  is  often  very  proper  to  put  in  a  small  quantity  of  vedbr^ 
say  one-tenth  part,  to  kee^  temperance  foOti  from  finding  favJtL 

G*  Hi  R 


TRANSACTIONS    OF    THB    MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF  TH 
STATE  OF  NEW-YORK  DURING  ITS  ANNUAL  SESSION 
HELD  AT  ALBANY,  FEBRUARY  5, 1850. 

[For  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  Tolume  of  papers  of  280  octavo  pages,  prii^l|f 
the  State  of  New-York,  in  accordance,  I  think,  with  a  law  which  mtlsil 
the  legal  duty  of  the  State  Medical^ociety,  by  its  delegates,  to  appear  imnlf 
before  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  make  a  report  of  its  doings,  of  lb 
progress  of  the  profession,  and  to  address  that  body  on  some  topic  coooecii 
with  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

What  is  to  hinder  the  States  of  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont  fnatt' 
lowing  a  similar  course,  and  presenting  the  profession  and  the  peopled 
their  borders  a  similar  annual  volume  ?  Surely  all  would  prefer  idi^ 
turn  for  the  annual  assessment  to  being  treated  to  a  dinner  I  as  has  bcate 
usage  in  times  past  And  to  bring  about  the  change  I  propose  to  occipi 
few  pages  of  the  Journal  with  extracts  from  the  pages  of  this  volaae,ii 
observations  upon  the  subjects  that  .are  therein  treated  upon. 

I.  The  first  article  is  the  annual  address  before  the  members  of  thele^ 
lature,  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.D. 
on  the  subject  of  The  Public  Health.  The  address  occupied  twcnty-Aw 
pages,  and  is  followed  by  an  appendix  of  some  seven  more. 

The  Address  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  impress  the  public  mbd  withih 
importance  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  value  of  health  $  but,  anM* 
nately,  the  speaker  had  time  only  to  speak  of  the  value  of  health  in  ^f^ 
niary  point  of  view.  Its  bearings  upon  the  morals  of  a  community  is  a  the* 
worthy  the  deepest  attention  of  the  legislator  and  divine,  but  one  tfait  if 
parently  has  never  been  properly  appreciated  by  those  classes  of  people 

He  defines  what  he  understands  by  the  term  physidan,  in  the  feOo**! 
words:  Those  who  ^  fully  understand  the  use  of  all  the  remedies  tad  ip 
pliances  suited  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  and  injuries,  tf^* 
alleviation  of  human  infirmities.  Men  thus  instructed,  and  perfonain^l"'^ 
high  duties  skilfully,  openly  and  honestly,  are  alone  entitled  to  be  caM  (^ 
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"SiciaDS.  Thej  make  no  Mae  pretences,  are  governed  bj  no  fancifal  theorieB^ 
do  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  one  class  of  remedies,  practice  no 
tsoncealment,  invoke  no  supernatural  agencies  to  impose  on  a  orednloas  public" 

The  necessity  off  an  enlightened  and  scientific  system  of  veniilaUon  and 
of  drainage  is  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  caution  of  the  ancients,  and  the  careless  recklessness  of  the  modems  in 
the  location  and  building  of  cities,  and  the  erection  of  private  residences,  is 
instituted,  that  is  in  no  degree  flattering  to  those  who  might  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  modern  scientific  research.    He  says  :— 

^  Now  let  us  look  at  other  sources  of  disease.  According  to  M.  Dumas,  a 
man  changes  into  carbonic  acid  in  one  hour,  all  the  oxygen  ccmtained  in  ninety 
litres  (about  3^  cubic  feet)  of  air,  and  the  volume  of  all  the  air  expired, 
which  is  about  18  cubic  feet,  contains  4  per  cent*  of  carbonic  add.  The 
quantity  of  heat  disengaged,  is  equal  to  that  arising  from  the  burning  of  as 
much  charcoal  as  the  blood  l(»e8  of  carbon.  Hius  every  breathing  individual 
18  a  small  furnace,  fed  by  the  air,  and  discharging  its  smoke  into  the  room.  Now 
auppose  two  thousand  such  living  fomaces  collected,  as  I  have  recently  known 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  a  newly  built  church,  imperfectly  ventilated, 
each  burning  nearly  j-  of  an  ounce  of  charcoal  every  hour,  1000  ounces,  or 
881b8.  during  a  two  hours'  service ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  admixture  in 
the  same  atmosphere,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  fi^m.the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  the  further  deterioration  of  the  air  by  gas  light  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  fatntings  and  permanent  sickness  should  fi>llow8Uch 
assemblies  ?  The  common  mode  of  suicide  in  Fans,  is  by  breathing  the 
vapor  of  burning  charcoal.  The  burning  the  carbon  of  our  bodies,  and 
breathing  its  noxious  gases  in  close  and  ill  ventilated  apartments,  is  only  a 
slower  suicide."    •     *    *    •    » 

^  There  is  no  other  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the  great  prevalence  of  con-* 
sumption  among  those  who  labor  in  workshops,  than  vitiated  air." 

*'  The  Registrar  General  (of  England)  reports  nearly  60.000  deaths  fimn 
consumption  every  year  in  England  and  Wales.  Professor  Guy  thinks 
96.000  only  of  these  are  true  consumption,  of  which  he  believes  5.000  might 
be  annually  saved,  and  half  of  the  number  in  London.  One  sixth  of  tiie 
whole  are  among  the  laborers ;  he  attributes  these  to  the  foul  air  of  the  work 
shops,  the  remainder  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Deficient 
▼entilation  produces  more  consumption  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 
Intemperance  is  the  next  greatest  cause  of  the  shortening  of  human  yfe. 
<The  unwholesome  state  of  the  air  in  the  workshops,  espedally  printing 
offices  and  tailors'  shops,  is  the  great  cause  of  intemperance  among  the  woik* 
men.' "  • 

Perhaps  the  sad  fact  that  a  large  migority  of  the  men  of  wedth  in  the 
beautiful  village  of  BurlingtcMi,  Yt,  have  lost  one  or  more  wives  by  eon- 
sumption,  will  admit  of  a  similar  explanation,  as  they  are  much  more  doedy 
confined  to  the  interior  of  their  residences  during  the  prevalence  of  the  win- 

IS 
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Icr  t<hflOD|  when  the  ezlreme  oold  natonlij  prevents  free  veatihitioa«  litis 
endeaft  that  this  class  of  individuals  are  but  little  exposed  to  the  iodeiasii- 
eies  of  the  weather,  or  the  ordinary  causes  of  eoUt,  jet  more  than  three  to 
OMy  as  compared  with  the  male  population,  or  even  with  the  femslei  of  the 
poorer  danswj  fall  victims  to  this  fell  disease.  Can  medical  men  or  medkil 
periodicids  be  better  employed  than  in  pointing  out  these  sources  d  diaetse 
and  the  proper  means  of  prevention  ? 

In  regard  to  the  lo$$  to  the  people  pfymniarily,  I  quote  the  folbwiog: 

^  Lord  Morpeth  remarked  in  Parliament  in  April,  1847,  thai  in  the  Tsriou 
large  towns  in  England,  there  were  above  70.000  cases  of  nnneeessary  sickoess, 
and  in  London  about  2ft0.000  such  cases,  and  10.000  deaths  annuity,  tint 
might  have  been  prevented.  *  There  are  other  items  of  eaq>ense '  he  veiy 
justly  observes,  <  sudi  as  direct  attendance  on  the  sick,  the  loss  of  their  Isbor, 
the  prematore  death  of  productive  contributors  to  the  national  wealth,  and 
and  the  expense  of  premature  fimerals.'" 

^  Dr.  Pkyfare  estimates  the  loss  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  aft  one  nillioo 
of  pounds  sterling ;  that  of  London  at  two  millions  and  a  half;  thatof  £i^ 
knd  and  Wales  little  short  of  eleven  milHons ;  and  that  of  the  Uniled  King- 
dom at  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  every  year. 

"^I  am  indebted  to  Archibald  Bussell,  Esq.,  for  the  following  refereaeeto 
Osrey's  Pditical  Economy,  Part  11.,  p.  285 :  la  estimating  the  aversge  pio- 
doction  at  $95  per  head,  or  giving  $380  for  each  family  ef  four  peraosiivc 
believe  we  shall  not  vary  materially  from  the  truth." 

^  Population  of  the  State  of  New-ToriL  in  1840,  2.428.921.    EstiMited 
population  in  1850,  8.200i)00,  which,  aocordmg  to  Gary,  at  995,  wiO  be 
$804,000,000.    This  is  the  gross  sum  of  production,  L  e.  of  productioB  b^ 
'yond  waste,  loss  and  consumption.    Five  per  cent  on  this  sum  ia  ik»ttd 
amount  added  to  the  productive  power  of  the  State,  by  lengthening  the  1% 
one  year,  and  is  equal  to  815.200.000    This  loss  is  from  premature  deatb; 
but  death  and  deknem  go  together.    It  is  estimated  that  for  every  deitk.  I 
there  are  two  years,  or  seven  hundred  and  thirty  days  of  sickness  ssit^  I 
lost  labor,  leavmg  oot  of  view  the  expenses  of  attendance,  the  eiitii«^  I 
raagement  in  the  course  of  labor  in  a  wh<^e  family,  which  the  sicknesio^ 
eae  of  its  sMmbers  occasiont,  there  is  direct  loss,  probdl>ly  at  lesst  eqsaito 
that  from  death,  in  all,  more  than  880.000*000. 

Dr.  Simonds  of  New«Orleans,  states  the  loss  to  that  city  from  siekneisi^ 

tieath,  as  follows : 

Total  loss  during  four  and  one*third  yeam : 
Capital  sunk  by  death,  815.114.000 
Value  of  iabor  lost,  17.008.250 


82.177.250 

Tatue  of  labor  lost  by  sickness,        .  2.178.875 

Losses,  8d4J91.1t» 

Cost  of  deaths,  8566.775 

Cost  of  sickness^  10.579.800  811.146^7$ 

Expenditures.  845.487.7(K> 
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Being  an  aYerage  annual  loss  of  $10,485,623  to  the  "ciijt  and  of  nearly 
4^105  to  every  individual  in  it. 

Well  may  Dr.  Stevens  say :  ^  The  question  of  the  pMic  health  is  em- 
phatically THK  quuUon  of  the  age.  It  underlies  all  other  philanthropic 
movementsy  whether  designed  to  promote  ednoalioBy  temperancet  oar  good 
morals." 

I  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  noticiog  the  Address,  (which,  however, 
is  of  such  vast  interest  as  to  be  wprthy  a  much  SMMre  extended  notice,)  that 
there  is  no  room  for  remarks  upoif  the  Appendix,  except  to  say,  that  in  it 
the  Doctor  has  fairly  presented  the  subject  of  drainage  more  particularly, 
'  and  all  who  would  understand  the  aeitud  causes  of  many  cases  of  sickness, 
should  carefully  read  what  is  there  written. 

II.     The  second  article—^  On  the  cammunieahility  of  AsicUic  Cholera,** 
I  by  the  same  author,  is  a  well  written  defence  of  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  the  subject  has  been  so  long  and  so  often  before  the  profession,  that 
:  no  extracts  will  be  made  from  it. 

m.  The  third  article,  by  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  is  *^An  JSttorieal 
1  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Medicine  in  the  American  Ooloniee,  from  their  firet 
settlement  to  the  period  of  the  Sevolution."  This  paper  extends  to  over  fifty 
I  pAges,  and  is  followed  by  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts  which  were  passed 
I  in  the  several  Colonies  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine  during 
I  that  space  of  time. 

The  Sketch  is  very  fnU  and  perfect,  and  indicates  deep  research  and  pa- 
il tienee,  not  only  in  oollating  the  history  of  the  practioe,  but  in  the  biogra- 
{  phies  of  those  most  eminent  in  the  profession,  who  lived  in  that  period  of  time. 
J  To  prove  that  time  has  not  greatly  altered  the  condition  of  affairs  in  some 
;  regards  within  the  past  eighty  or  ninety  years,  I  shall  need  but  q|BM>te  foom 
^  I>r.  Middleton.    He  says : 

I      *^  Yet  many,  too  many,  are  the  instances  even  in  this  place,  (New-Tork) 

,  of  men  otherwise  valuable  for  their  penetralion  and  good  sense,  who  have 

I  given  up  their  own  judgments  to  the  opinions  of  the  cvedokms  vulgar ;  and 

,  joining  in  the  belief  of  iio«<rtif7i«,  or  secret  etereSf  have  countenanced,  and  even 

eniployed  the  most  obscure  and  superfkaal  traders  in  physic    Whfle  the 

pracUtiooer  of  modesty  and  real  merit,  conscious  of  lus  own  integrity  a^d 

•knowledge,  and  sconung  the  little  acts  of  such  licensed  freebooters  and  secret 

hon^icides,  or  to  stoop  to  the  unreaaonsMe  humors  or  petulance  of  every  9m' 

ployer,  has  often  had  very  circumscribed  practioe ;  or  has  been  .abandoned 

in  favor  of  some  ignorant  or  mercenary  sycophant." 

<<  So  amazingly  easy  of  belief  are  some  people  in  these  mimcKe-moafers, 
thai,  as  if  there  was  something  cuxatif  e  in  the  name  (^Doctor»  sddom  o^y 
other  test  of  their  skill  is  requu*ed  than  their  assuming  that  title ;  so  th^ 
this  appellation,  with  a  competent  presenxse  of  mind  and  a  sftrirg  of  readj- 
eoined  cures,  carefully  piopagated  by  sucji^as  aire  carrying  on  the  ^leati  have 
seldom  failed  of  procuring  traffic  in  New- York.'' 
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IV.  The  fourth  artideu  firom  the  pen  of  Lemuel  Shattn^  Eaq^  tf  1» 
ton,  npon  **>  The  Vital  StatMcsofOs  SuOe  of  New-Tori,*'  and  likeide 
writingB  by  the  same  eminent  statistician,  it  is  as  satisfactory  and  icpkle  ii 
ideas  and  hints  upon  this  important  subject  as  the  incomplete  oemiTeia 
would  allow*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tables  for  the  jear  1850  via 
be  subject  to  the  same  charge  of  incompleteness  and  error,  as  all  formeroB 
have  been,  and  that  firom  them,  something  positive  and  satishctoiyiiyk 
leanned*  This  paper  and  the  accompanying  tables  occupy  twentj-fin  pip 

y.  The  fifth  article  is  the  '^  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  Abr 
County  Medical  Society,  November,  1849,  by  James  McNaogfatoDjlLlL 
President,  upon  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  and  like  Dr.  Stevens,  be  &TQnl 
idea  of  communiccdnUtyy  at  least,  if  not  of  contagion  in  the  prqugiliac 
this  disease. 

YI.  Article  sixth  is  the  ^  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  ofiktS» 
ety  on  Hygeine  and  Medical  StatisticSy*  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  B.  Ui 
a  well  written  article,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  data  on  iWi 
base  a  fuU  report,  it  is  short,  and  mainly  occupied  with  qonsideriagikii* 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  a  hygienic  surKji^ 
State. 

YII.  ^On  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Oity  of  BrooUyn,''  by  OuRkiS; 
(Goodrich,  M.  D.  The  multiplication  of  such  statistics  at  the  proenti^ 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of  progress  in  the  healing  art 

Vm.  Article  dghth,  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Cbtm^/M 
gomeryy*  by  Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  a  dass  of  recent  orig»,>l' 
the  greatest  importance.  An  investigation  into,  and  an  understaudiiCtl^ 
local  canses  which  produce  and  modify  the  character  of  disease,  iitf^ 
importance,  both  to  the  physician  and  to  the  people* 

The  influence  which  damming  streams  of  water  sometimes  fass  apa^ 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  was  mademfliM 
apparent  in  the  town  of  Sheldon  in  this  State,  some  fifty  years  sioofr  BU 
Creek  empties  into  the  Ifissisco  River  in  that  town,  and  near  the  oooImm 
-a  dam  was  erected  that  flowed  back  about  three  miles,  and  ooverri  «» 
•acres  of  intervale  land,  on  which  the  timber  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Within  two  or  three  years  it  was  observed  that  most  of  the  iahibiM 
who  had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stream,  were  liable  to  a  ptfi 
"form  ai  fever  that  was  very  fttal,  so  much  so,  that  the  great  moilalitfttf 
ened  the  people,  and  many  abandoned  their  homes  and  removed  to4 
towns,  and  that  region  was  almost  entirely  depopnlated.  Aboat  tUi  t^ 
.  the  property  about  the  mills  was  purchased  by  two  brothers,  whO|  panM 
'the  cause  of  the  ddmess,  cut  down  the  dam  so  as  no  longer  to  tu»^ 
water  to  overflow  the  natmral  banks  of  the  stream,  and  nnoe  that  tiav  t  iM 
liealihy  and  prosperous  people  cannot  be  found  in  that  part  of  tks  M 
than  now  reside  in  this  very  **rBgum  of  death,*'  as  it  was  so  ufOjtM 
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IX.  *^Anafyt%t  of  the  JBjjfran  Acid  Springj  ntarBataxAa^  bj  Dr.  George 
Hand  Smith,  of  Rochester. 

X.  ^  Beport  of  case  of  premature  labor ^  artifieialty  induced^  wUji  suceesi' 
Jul  restdtSy  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation^  on  account  of  contracted  pelvis  J* 

Bj  Thomas  W.  Blatchford,  M.  D. 

Labor  was  indoced  bj  the  injection  of  half  a  pint  of  tar  water,  through  a 
large  sized  male  catheter,  moderately  curved,  and  bj  means  of  the  syringe  of 
a  common  self-injecting  apparatus,  without  rupturing  the  membrane,  in  ae- 
oordance  with  the  plan  of  M.  Cohen,  of  Hamburgh ;  but  Dr.  Blatchfbrd  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  injection  after  six  'hours,  as  advised  by 
M.  Cohen,  although  he  had  to  wait  from  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.> 
to  Saturday,  at  11  o'clock,  A*  M.,  for  labor  pains  to  commence.  Probably 
of  all  the  plans  devised  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor,  that  by  inject- 
ing a  fluid  into  the  uterus  without  rupturing  the  membranes,  is  the  safest  for 
the  child,  and  its  only  inconvenience  of  importance  is,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result ; — ^the  operation  oftentimes  needing  to  be  repeated  more  than  once. 

XI.  Semi'Annual  Address  on  Erysipelas^  delivered  before  the  Albany 
County  Medical  Society yin  June  1849.  By  John  Swinbubn,  M,  2).,  Vice'- 
Ih-esident. 

This  discourse  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  identity  of 
certain  cases  of  puerperal  f every  with  external  erysipelas,  and  the  proof  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  that  disease ;  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  the  following  extract : 

**  I  have  shown  that  a  female  in  labor,  when  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of 
erysipelas,  cellular  inflammation,  and  puerperal  fever,  is  liable  to  an  attack  of 
paerperal  fever. 

*'  I  wish  to  present  these  considerations  more  forcibly,  as  many  eminent 
men  in  this  country  doubt,  and  even  deny  its  infectidus  or  contagions  nature. 
I  firmly  believe  that  my  first  case  was  induced  by  infection  from  cellular 
inflammation. 

^  From  the  respectability  and  amount  of  evidence  on  record,  (a  part  only 
of  which  could  be  quoted  in  this  short  essay,)  I  think  that  if  any  one  thing 
is  more  certain  in  pathology  than  another,  it  is  that  all  these  are  one  and 
the  same  afitsction,  modified  by  the  tissue  afl^ected,  and  that  one  form  may 
produce  the  other,  and  vice  versa" 

XII.  "-4  case  of  poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublimated    By  Ben  J.  "W.  Mc- 
Crbadt,  M  Dr 

XIII.  Notices  of  the  OhoUra  at  Newarky  in  1882.    J^  John  S.  Dabot, 
M,  D,y  of  that  place,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  H.  Steybns,  M.  D. 

XIV.  ^Notices  of  the  Cholera  at  Bockaway,  in  1849,  Jy  Julius  Aueb- 
BACK,  M.  D,,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Mi  DP 

The  above  are  able  and  valuable  contributions  to  Medical  Science,  and  the 

two  latter  present  strofi^  evidence  of  the  contagiousness  of  Cholera. 

Waterbury,  Vt,  Jan.  1852.  C.  H.  C. 

(To  be  oonlinaed.] 
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NEW-LEBANON,  ITS  PHYSIC  GARDENS  AND  THBlB 

PRODUCTS. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  New-Lebanon*  situated  about  thirty  miles  cast  of 
the  Hudson  river,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  and  noted  for  its  attractive  wa- 
tering place,  the  resort  of  many  pleasure-seeking  travellers  in  the  summer 
months,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  giu-dens  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
medicinal  plants,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  apothecaries,  druggists,  and 
^ets  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  a  long  time  this  business  was 
■olelv  in  the  hands  of  the  people  called  "  Shakers,"  who  originated  it  as  a 
regular  pursuit,  and  who  yet  are  largely  concerned.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer, whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  we  accepted  an  invitaUon 
horn  Mr.  Henry  A.  Tilden,  to  visit  his  gardens  and  laboratory  situated  in  the 
township  and  vilkge  of  New-Lebanon,  where  he  and  his  brother  conduct  an 
extensive  business  in  the  culture,  drying  and  packing  of  plants,  and  the  pr^ 
aration  of  medicinal  extracts.  The  Messrs.  Tilden  informed  us  that  thej 
have  about  forty  acres  cultivated  under  their  immediate  superintendence, 
somewhat  in  the  following  arrangement :  9  acres  in  Taraxacum,  2  in  Coni- 
m,  8  in  Hyoscyamns,  8  in  Belladonna,  8  in  Lettuce,  8  in  Sage,  2  Summer 
Savory,  2  Stramonium,  2  Burdook  and  Dock,  1  Marjoram,  2  Digitalis,  2 
Parsley,  Poppies  and  Horehound,  1  Aconite  and  Balm.  The  remainder  ar« 
occupied  with  Basil,  Button  Snake  Root,  Blessed  Thistle,  Borage,  Corian- 
der,  Feverfew,  Hollyhock,  Hyssop,  Larkspur,  Lovage,  Marshmallow,  Ma- 
rygold,  Mugwort,  Mountain  Mint,  Southern  Wood,  Tansey,  &c.  The  nar- 
ootics,  especially  the  Hyoscyamns  and  Belladonna,  require  a  rich  soil,  and 
they  exhaust  the  land  rapidly.  These  last  attain  a  height  in  many  instances 
of  five  feet,  but  in  general  from  three  to  four.  They  are  liable  to  be  prejed 
upon  more  or  less,  at  all  seasons  of  their  growth  by  insects  and  worms  pe- 
culiar to  each,  to  such  an  extent  in  some  instances,  as  to  destroy  the  crop. 
Conium  maculatum  grows  spontaneously  in  all  that  region  of  country,  bar- 
ing become  naturalized.  It  is  seen  along  the  roads,  and  in  fields  that  hare 
been  abandoned  for  a  tiihe,  attaining  oflen  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  pre- 
senting a  striking  oliject  to  the  eye,  by  reason  of  its  sub-divided  foliage.  For 
this  reason,  the  Messrs.  Tilden  do  not  cultivate  this  plant  very  extensively, 
but  depend  largely  on  that  of  spontaneous  growth,  which  they  gather  from 
the  country  miles  around,  as  far  as  the  Vermont  line,  and  in  Massachusetts. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Conium  obtained  in  this  way  is  really  more  active, 
weight  for  weight,  than  the  cultivated,  being  less  succulent.  We  noticed  the 
Valeriana  officinalis  growing  with  great  luxuriance,  and  as  high  as  five  feet,  al- 
though its  culture  has  not  as  yet  been  mnoh  extended.  Besides  the  varieties 
cultivated,  large  quantities  of  indigenous  plants  are  purchased  from  collec- 
tors in  the  West  and  South,  which  are  required  in  their  business. 

Their  factory  or  laboratory  is  an  extensive  oblong,  three  storied  buildinfc 
in  the  basement  of  which  is  a  powerful  steam  engine  which  performs  the 
double  duty  of  propelling  the  powdering  apparatus,  and  of  driving  a  double 
acting  air  pump  connected  with  their  vacuum  evaporators. 

The  recent  plants  intended  for  extracts  are  brought  to  the  mill  from  the 
gardens,  reduced  to  a  coarse  pulpy  state  by  a  pair  of  chasers,  and  subjected 
to  a  powerful  screw  press  to  extract  the  juice.  This  is  clarified  by  coagutar 
tion,  strained,  and  the  pore  juioe  introduced  into  a  large  vaooum  apparatosy 
holding  several  hundred  gallons,  where  it  is  concentrated  rapidly  to  a  syr- 
upy consistence,  at  a  temperature  varying  110^— 180^  almost  entirely  free 
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RnMA  tbe  deteriorating  mflaenoe  of  the  ateposphette.  lathe  tiODfttraclkm  of 
Ihis  apparatod,  they  liave  had  a  view  to  great  extent  of  tubular  ste^m-heat- 
ing  surface,  so  as  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  very  large  amount  of  evapo- 
ration their  business  demands.  The  finishing  apparatus  is  analogous  to  the 
vaccum  pan  of  the  sugar  refiners.  We  witnessed  the  operation  in  progress 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  11 2^  F.  Thej  make  annually  about  8000 ; 
lbs.  of  extracts  from  green  pUtnts  and  roots,  consisting  cbieflj  of  Conium  2000 
11»8m  Dandelion  2000  lbs.,  LeUuce  1200  lbs,  Stramomum  500  lbs.,  Buttemujt 
800  lbs..  Belladonna  500  lbs.,  Hyoscjamus  500  lbs.,  and  so  on.  Those  ex- 
tracts in  the  aggregate  according  to  Mr.  Tilden's  estimate,  are  derived  from 
about  300,000  lbs.  of  green  material,  and  require  the  evaporation  of  xnore  ^ 
than  20,000  gallons  of  juice. 

Besides  these,  a  considerable  amount  of  extracts  are  made  from  dxj  ma- 
terials, both  foreign  and  indigenous  as  Gentian,  Rhubard,  Chamomile,  May- 
^pple*  Horehound,  Cohosh,  etc  They  also  are  about  engaging  largely  m 
the  manufacture  of  extract  of  liquorice  from  foreign  root. 

In  the  powdering  department  thej  ran  burr  stones  and  chasers,  and  use 
bolting  and  dusting  apparatus.  Thej  powder  large  quantities  of  material bn 
contract,  besides  that  for  their  special  business,  amounting  annuallj  ip  from 
50  to  60,000  pounds. 

In  the  herb  department,  the  quantity  of  material  handled  is  very  large. 
The  plants  are  brought  from  the  gardens  into  a  large  room  in  the  fieictory 
building,  where  a  number  of  girls  are  employed  in  picking  them  over  to  re- 
move other  plants  accidentally  present,  and  separating  the  decayed  parts  and 
the  stems  when  desirable.    They  are  then  placed  on  hurdles,  and  exposed  in 
the  drying  room  till  properly  desiccated     Two  presses  are  kept  i|i  operation, 
by  which  2000  pounds  of  material  are  sometimes  pressed  u^  a  week,  and 
about  75,000  pounds  per  annum,  including  near  three  hundred  varieties  of 
plants. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  thirty  men  and  five  girls  were  engaged  in  the 
several  departments  of  their  establishment. 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  extracts  of  important  drugs  pre- 
pared in  vacuo,  which  are  thus  thrown  into  the  market  to  replace  the  formei^ 
crude  products,  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  juices,  etc.,  in  open  vessel^ 
with  a  naked  fire,  according  to  the  old  method,  we  cannot  but  believe  th^^ 
much  go(Xl  will  accrue  to  the  medical  practitioner  in  the  increased  power  o( 
these  agents.     The  Messrs.  Tilden  have,  thus  far,  been  directly  beneficial  ^^ 
the  medical  interests  of  the  country.     But  they  have  also  been  indirectly  us^" 
ful  by  inducing  their  neighbors,  the  Shakers,  from  motives  of  eompetitiotiy 
to  adopt  the  vacuum  pan,  in  lieu  of  the  open  boiler,  in   the   preparation  of 
their  extracts.     "We  have  some  few  observations  to  make  in  reference  to  tl^^ 
medieine- producing  department  of  this  remarkable  people,  who  received  ud 
kindly  during  a  hurried  vidt  whilst  sojourning  in  their  beantiful  valley,  l>i]kt> 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  them  till  our  next  issue. — Am.  Joum.  PharfMa^'m 


TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION    OP  NEW-TINGLAND 

NEW-YORtL. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Associatioii  q,^  ^^ 
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epdonics of  New-Eni^buid aod  New-York,  wooM  mvito  wmtHmUh 
pfofeanoo  within  the  limitB  above  named  to  the  sobjeek  of  thdrisfali^ 
tion. 

It  is  obvioofl  that  the  yahie  of  the  Bepcnrt  which  will  be  nadenali' 
pend  upon  the  aeconu^  and  extent  of  the  infonnation  whidi  the  CoBHBa 
may  be  able  to  gather.  And  for  this  infonnation  we  mnsi  look  to  obaara 
in  different  portions  of  the  field  assigned  to  ns.  If  the  phjsidaiii  mas 
district  of  this  field  would  see  that  some  one  of  their  nnmber  report  ioi 
what  may  be  called  the  general  £eu^  in  regard  to  the  preTalence  of  efides 
icSy  and  that  if  individoab  will  give  us  the  results  of  their  peraonsl  cip» 
eace  in  practice,  a  fund  of  valuable  infonnation  wiU  be  placed  m  ovr  W^ 
The  points  of  inquiry  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  are  so  obria 
that  the  Committee  need  not  to  particularize  them.  The  investigitiai 
intended  to  cover  only  the  year' ending  Dec  Sist,  1851. 

In  order  that  the  CSommittee  may  have  time  to  collate  and  digert  tte» 
terial  which  they  may  receive,  they  request  that  all  communicatioia  Itwdt 
to  them  previous  to  the  1st  of  March  next 

WORTHINGTON  HOOKER,  Norwich,  Cm 
HENRY  D.  BULKLY,  New-York., 
HENRY  a  CLARK,  Boston. 


THE  CASE  OP  TRANSFUSION  AT  LYON& 

The  successful  case  of  transfusion  which  we  mentioned  a  short  ^^ 
(Tbb  Lancet,  voL  ii,  1851,  p.  556,)  has  been  the  subject  of  a  luuum 
tion  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  end  of  which  the  anthers  Imf 
pended  certain  rules,  which  we  think  it  useful  to  transcribe.     1st.  TaA- 
sion  of  blood  ought,  as  an  heroic  remedy,  to  have  a  place  in  the  cbeitt' 
tion  of  therapeutic^  agents.    2d.  It  should  be  reserved  for  extreme  o& 
and  be  used  principally  and  solely  to  prolong  life.     8d.  The  amount  of  ti*' 
fused  blood  should  always  be  small.    4th.  Pure  blood  only  should  be  a^ 
5th.  the  operation  does  not  require  any  special  instruments.     Gth.^TVuA' 
sion  employed  as  above  stated  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  physiologicil  h«( 

London  LaneA 

SESQUICARBONATE  OF   AMMONIA  IN   LEPRA  AND  P80 

RL^SIS. 

M.  Cazbnavb,  so  well  kno?m  as  a  very  successful  dermatologi^  ^f^ 
published  experimeuts  tending  to  show  that  sesquicarbonate  of  ammomiaif 
advantageously  b^  used  as  a  succedaneum  of  arsenical  preparations)  in  lepa 
and  psoriasis.  The  salt  is  mixed  in  the  following  proportions  :''Halfi 
drachm  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia ;  diaphoretic  syrup,  seven  oonoei; 
take  from  one  to  three  table-spoonfuls  per  diem.  The  physiological  effi^ 
are  very  slight,  but  in  the  space  of  about  a  week  the  scales  begin  to  ftil^'? 
those  which  succeed  are  thinner,  the  patches  which  give  them  support  gi^ 
ally  fall  in,  the  redness  fades  afler  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  a  1<^ 
cure  generally  ensues.  If  Diarrhoea,  lassitude,  cephalalgia,  quick  poH*"^ 
rapid  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  were  to  occur,  as  was  the  case  with  two 
or  three  patients,  the  remedy  should  be  suspended. — London  LomL 
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CONCORD,  FEBRVART,  1893. 

£ditor^s  Book  Table.  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  from  the 
French  ofM^M^ Cazenays  and Schedel.  pp. 848,  S.  S. and  W.  Wood^ 
NeW'Torkj  1852.    From  the  PMishers. 

This  is  the  second  American  edition  of  a  yaluahle  work  upon  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  contains  not  onlj  the  notes  of  the  American  editor,  Dr.  H.  D. 
Sulklej,  but  also  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burgess,  editor  of  the  English 
edition.  The  notes  by  the  latter  are  not  numerous,  but  he  has  added  an 
entire  article  on  glanders  and  farcj.  Dr.  Bulkley's  notes  are  numerous  and 
▼aloable,  being  in  reality,  additions.  A  collection  of  formuln  used  bj  M. 
Bietty  is  an  important  feature  and  of  much  conTenience  for  reference. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  diseases  of  the  skin  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  every  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  it  is  a  department  which 
we  fear  is  sadly  neglected.  The  descriptions  of  these  diseases  given  in  works 
on  theory  and  practice  are  always  meagre  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
if  they  are  relied  on  entirely,  the  treatment  will  be  far  from  the  best.  These 
diseases  too,  should  be  studied  carefully  with  reference  to  their  di£ferential 
diagnosis,  which  requires  much  care  and  closeness  of  observation,  and  with 
this  their  treatment  is  by  no  means  the  most  difficult  thing  in  medicine. 

These  diseases  should  be  so  thoroughly  understood  that  the  name  of  each 
may  be  given,  and  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  concealing  ignorance  by 
calling  psoriasis,  salt-rheum,  or  urticaria,  erysipelas.    To  be  sure  a  little 
capital  might  be  made  by  successfully  treating  a  slight  disease  under  the 
name  of  a  severe  one,  and  boasting  of  the  rapidity  of  the  cure.     But  this  is 
the  artifice  of  the  quack.    And  it  is  also  true  that  many  a  patient  will  be 
better  satisfied  if  he  is  told  that  he  has  saU-^rheum  than  if  he  is  assured  that 
the  eruption  has  another  name  of  which  he  has  never  before  heard.    But 
he  is  not  worthy  to  be  a  doctor  who  is  not  able  and  willing  to  teach  the  people. 
For  these  reasons  we  commend  to  all  the  work  of  Cazenave.    It  is  not 
so  expensive  as  the  lai^  works  which  are  filled  with  plates ;  it  is  direct,  full 
and  explicit  in  its  descriptions,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  reference* 
The  fact  that  this  second  edition  has  been  revised  from  the  last  French  edi- 
tion, gives  assurance  that  it  is  fully  up  with  recent  observations  upon  those 
diseases.    It  can  be  ordered  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Lyon. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  what  I  saw  there,  by  C.  D.  Gris- 
wold,  M.  D.,  recently  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  P.  R.  B.  Co.,  p.   180« 
From  the  author. 
Our  former  confrere  (as  it  is  now  fashionable  to  say,)  of  the  New- York 
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Medical  Register,  has  given  in  t1ii&  work  a  pleasant  aoooant  of  lus  laUen 

on  the  Istfamnsy  and  the  retnltof  lusobeervatioDs,  in  his  osnal  agieeiMei|^ 

The  chapter  apon  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  and  its  effects  on  holt&itf 

importance  to  those  who  are  thinking  of  wehding  their  waj  to  CafiMi 

and  has  been  pnblished  separatelj.     Dr.  Griswold  advises  persoiiB  vgi^ 

the  Isthmns  to  wear  flannel,  avoid  all  exposure  to  the  night  air,  to  daapoi 

and  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  he  also  states  that  acoof&igtoi 

observation,  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks  is  the  great  cause  of  ^easeai 

death  in  that  region.     The  climate  produces  in  foreigners  a  lassitude  vU 

is  temporarily  relieved  bj  stimulants,  but  the  permanent  effect  on  the  vm 

tution  is  detrimental.    To  those  who  have  before  been  free  drinkers,  the  (I 

mate  is  especially  pernicious.    The  author  says : 

*'  Nor  is  it  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  Isthmus  alone  that  is  M 
injurious ;  but  those  who,  previous  to  going  there,  have  been  intempente- 
whose  constitutions  have  become  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired— aie  aba 
sure  to  break  down  at  onoe.  I  have  seen  this  effect  in  so  many  iiatim 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  it  down  as  an  almost  invariable  rokal 
therefore  would  advise  any  such  unfortunate  individual  to  keep  off  the  U- 
mus  if  he  values  his  life  as  of  the  least  possible  consequence." 

We  quote  another  passage  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  thatooiMf' 

tion  is  peculiar  to  our  cold  climate. 

« A  very  wide-spread  impression  prevails  in  the  public  mind  is  bit 
of  a  Southern  climate  for  those  who  are  predisposed  to,  or  afieded  itt 
consumptive  diseases;   and  as  a  general  thing,  sueh  is  the  case;  Mil 
Isthmus  is  an  exoeption  to  the  general  rule ;  fort  whether  or  tuoittiti 
approximation    of  the   two  oceans,  and  almost  constant    sea  hree«v 
the  extreme  dampness  of  the  climate ;  either  or  both  of  these  caoStS 
no  place  have  I  seen  consumption  more  rapidly  developed ;  indeed  Hiift 
disease  of  which  the  natives  very  commonly  die.    The  same  is  true  of  ttait 
every  other  taint  in  the  system— ^»,  for  instance,  chronic  syphilis  is  da^ 
sure  to  be  developed,  if  there  are  any  seeds  of  it  lurking  in  the  coQSthot» 

Trv  Pocket  Anatomist.  Bufialo :  6.  H.  Derby  &  Go.  iWa  * 
PublUhert.  This  little  book  is  a  very  convenient  and  concise  statemeottf 
Ae  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  diatribntion  of  tfaetrtaris 
and  nerves.  It  is  in  fact  a  pocket  edition,  and  is  deserving  of  the  atteali> 
of  students  and  others  engaged  in  dissection. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  S.  S.  &  William  Wood,  261  VesA-ttrtA 
New- York,  a  catalogue  of  books  on  sale  by  them  in  the  different  departoM>^ 
of  medicine.  Such  a  catalogue  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  are  I^ 
mote  from  the  large  cities  and  wish  to  order  books  on  any  subject.  Itctf 
be  had  on  application  to  them. 

Bepori  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  eonimnH 
a  Stalemeni  of  the  Cotutition  of  thai  InstittUion^  and  tronsmittinf  tkeJ^ 
nmal  RepoH  of  the  Superintendent^  far  1851. 
Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  the  present  Superintendent  of  this 

held  his  oflke  but  six  months^  so  that  his  report  cannot  be  so  ooopWe" 
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uroold  ofherwise  be  the  case.  It  appears  that  this  pauper  hospital  is  fall  to 
OTerflowing,  having  at  the  time  of  making  the  report,  241  patients.  Certainly 
this  shows  a  great  liberalitj  on  the  part  of  the  citj,  in  providing  so  extensive 
accommodations  for  the  insane  poor,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  report  strikes  ns  nnpleasantlj, — that  the  Board  of  Visitors,  none 
of  whom  are  medical  men,  appear  to  be  the  superintendents  of  the  institution, 
speaking  of  their  daily  visits  and  alluding  to  the  superintendent  as  if  he  were 
a  mere  steward  under  them.  We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  intentional,  much 
less  to  be  in  accordance  with  facts,  for  we  believe  we  know  Dr.  Walker  too 
well  to  suppose  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  a  subordinate,  where  in 
justice  to  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  should  hold  the  first 
place.    No  doubt  tiiis  will  be  rectified  in  the  next  reporL 


Death  has  been  sadly  busy  among  distinguished  men  of  the  profession 
in  New-York,  Dr.  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  New-York,  Dr.  John  Kearney  Rodgers,  one  of  the  surge- 
ons to  the  Yew-York  Hospital,  and  Dr.  James  R.  Manley,  one  of  the  oldest 
physicians  of  that  city,  and  who  has  held  a  prominent  position  in  the  profes- 
sion, all  deceased  during  the  month  of  November  last,  and  all  within  less 
flian  a  fortnight  We  learn  that  Professor  Pattison  died  of  ulceration  of  the 
dactas  communis  choledochus,  and  Dr.  Rodgers  of  inflammation  of  the  vena 
postarum.  Dr.  Manley  was  in  his  seventieth  year.  In  Philadelphia,  too, 
we  see  many  notices  of  deaths  of  medical  men.  The  loss  of  no*  one  will  be 
felt  more  than  thai  of  Dr.  Joshua  M.  Wallace,  who  died  of  pleoro-pnenmo- 
msy  on  the  sixth  of  Noveinber,  afler  an  illness  of  only  four  days.  Dr.  W., 
though  but  37  years  of  age,  had  obtained  a  position  in  the  profession  which 
might  well  be  envied  by  older  men,  and  his  distant  as  well  as  nearer  friends 
will  mourn  his  departure. 


An  extra  from  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  contains  the 
reply  of  Dr.  Dugas,  editor  of  that  journal  to  some  strictures  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  upon  an  operation  performed  by  him  and  re* 
ported  in  his  journal.  It  is  not  our  duty,  if  it  were  our  inclination^  to  de- 
cide upon  such  disputes,  but  we  mention  this  to  praise  the  manner  in  which 
Prof.  Dugas,  though  evidently  under  some  provocation,  replies  to  the  strict- 
ures, and  to  commend  to  the  profession  the  imitation  of  bis  example  of  using 
severe  language  without  falling  into  the  Billingsgate  style. 


Thb  New-Hampshibb  Ebqister  for  1852,  is  a  very  useful  compendi- 
um of  facts  concerning  our  State.  The  medical  department  is  unusually  full, 
giving  the  natnes  of  the  physicians  in  each  town.  It  should  be  on  every 
physicians  table,  and  may  be  ordered  of  Mr.  6.  P.  Lyon. 
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Medical  Attendance  on  Clxbgticen.  Wedip  thefoDowagfai 
the  Boston  Trayeller,  as  it  gives  rise  to  some  nsefal  suggestiont  topkjnt 
as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  their  accounts  in  order  that  tbej  maj  be  a^ 
in  court.  We  confess  we  do  not  enyj  the  man  who  so  insists  npoa 
made  an  object  of  charity  as  to  refuse  to  pay  the  widow  for  serrioes 
edged  to  have  been  rendered  by  her  husband : 

^<  A  case  of  some  interest  to  clergymen  and  physicians  was  tried 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  Cambridge,  yesterday,  Judge  Mellen 
The  widow  of  a  physician  sued  an  Episcopal  Clergyman,  formerij 
in  a  town  in  Middlesex  county  for  the  professional  services  of  her 
to  the  amount  of  about  $80.    For  the  defence,  it  was  alleged  that  tk 
aician  had  at  various  times  declared  that  his  services  were  gratniUw, 
testimony  was  introduced  to  that  effect    The  books  of  the  pbjsidiB 
put  in,  from  which  it  was  shown  that  charges  of  the  visits  were  insdet 
in  several  cases  the  sum  was  not  carried  out,  as  was  the  case  witJi  M 
charges.     The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant." 


The  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Medical  School  of  Haioe  if » 
ceived,  and  we  refer  those  desiring  information  concerning  it  to  the  tifsit 
ment  in  another  page.  The  arrangement  as  to  time  is  very  coavemeiii 
those  who  wish  to  attend  a  course  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  expoA 
it  will  be  seen,  are  moderate,  while  it  should  be  a  great  oonsidentiai  «i 
students,  that  the  diploma  from  this  School  has  always  been  ooniiMi 
guarantee  of  a  good  education. 


American  Medical  Association.  The  following  is  taken  fm^ 
Medical  News,  and  will  furnish  cause  of  regret  to  those  who  have  liF 
their  assessment. 

**We  stop  the  press  to  announce  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that,  »«■ 
preceding  notice  was  in  type,  a  very  large  and  disastrous  fire  has  oocffM 
in  this  city,  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  edition  of  the  fourth  voloiDerf|" 
Transactions  was  consumed,  with  nearly  all  the  previous  volumes  ^^^^^ 
on  hand.  Fortunately,  the  fourth  volume  had  been  distributed  to  oetfif « 
the  members  of  the  Association  who  had  paid  their  assessment,  and  eofifl 
for  the  others  who  had  done  so  are  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  BUnchirf  • 
Lea,  and  are  safe.  Such  members  of  the  Association  as  neglected  to  »> 
advantage  of  the  highly  favorable  terms  upon  which  the  Transactions^ 
offered,  have  now,  unfortunately,  lost  the  opportunity.  The  few  itmu^ 
copies  will  be  reserved  a  short  time  for  members,  but  probably  at  an  advn^ 
ed  price,  and,  if  not  shortly  claimed,  will  be  sold  to  other  applicants. 
A  few  copies  of  the  Prize  Essay  were  preserved,  and  will  be  for  w^ 
Messrs.  T.  K.  and  P.  G.  Collins  have  printed  some  extra  copies  rf  » 
Report  on  Medical  Education,  in  order  to  supply  such  State  Societies  as* 
disposed  to  cdknply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  that  A^ 
ahould  distribute  among  their  members  that  Report  These  copies  t^ 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  hundred.  ApplicatioDS forUi^ 
with  the  remittances,  must  be  made  to  Messrs.  T.  K.  and  P.  &  ^^^ 
Philadelphia.*' 
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Chncltided  from  page  161. 

XV.  ^  On  tli€  morbid  condition  of  the  generative  organSf  being  a  paper 
read  be/ore  the  Chenango  Countg  Medical  Societg^  June  12,  1849.  JS|r 
William  D.  Pubplb,  M.D^of  Greene^  Chenango  Oo^  N.  TP 

Althoagh  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  been  discussed  reccDtlj  in  tiio 
pages  of  the  Journal,  (Oct.  nnmber,  1851,)  yet  it  is  considered  by  the  writer 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  still  further  attention.  The  writer 
states  hi»  subject  to  be,  ^ihe  phgsieal  and  menial  phenomena  which  depend 
on  certain  conditions  of  the  generative  organsJ*  After  speaking  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  sexual  organs  with  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  other  organs^ 
he  advances  the  phenomena  of  hysteria^  the  changes  which  the  age  of  pu- 
berty brings  with  it,  and  other  well  known  changes,  to  show  that  this  influ- 
ence is  very  great ;  and  without  attempting  to  present  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  but,  as  he  modestly  observes,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  this  class  of  diseases,  he  reports  several  cases,  among  which  are  th^  fol- 
lowing : 

^  1.  The  first  case  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  in  support  of  these 
views,  occurred  some  years  since  in  an  unmarried  female,  aged  eighteen. 
She  was  of  a  robust  constitution,  with  a  nervo-sanguine  temperament,  and 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  The  first  symptoms  that  attracted  atten- 
tion were  a  propensity  to  lonely  wanderings,  a  heedless  inattention  to  busi- 
ness, and  a  disregard  to  her  personal  appearance.  These  symptoms  were 
snoeeeded  by  loss  of  appetite,  an  excessire  emadation,  with  high  nervous 
eiccitement.    She  had  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre,  with  occasional  di*-* 
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xea*  These  usnallj  occoned  on  6<HBe  Bttdden  rarpriae.  Her  pifa  «i» 
ritable,  her  skin  drj,  and  she  was  harraased  with  an  ahaoat  ineiwiMt  m^ 
These  symptoms  were  succeeded  hj  sleeplessness^  inooherent 
interspersed  with  occasional  libidinons  remarks ;  the  medalla 
became  involved.  This  was  manifested  hj  extreme  tenderness  of  the  ^ 
oolamn.  In  this  condition  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  ibr  sobm  aurii 
without  any  abatement  of  her  .unpleasant  symptoms.  Perfect  defiiwi* 
pervened,  and  she  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  niaiiii&  fii 
was  treated  for  this  malady  for  about  six  weeksi  when  she  gradoaIIji«» 
ered,  and  was  restored  to  perfect  health* 

^It  was  impossible,  at  that  time,  to  learn  definitely  the  casae  (if  &■ 
symptoms ;  yet  as  she  had  before  eigoyed  uninterrupted  good  hesltliillil 
strong  suspicions^  and  chai^ged  her  with  the  cause.  This,  at  thst  lisi^w 
met  with  a  positive  denial.  In  a  subsequent  conversation,  however,  afieri 
was  a  wife  and  a  mother,  she  admitted  to  me  that  all  these  distresicdiji^ 
tpms,  even  to  the  coqfirmed  mania,  were  the  result  of  violent  orgsBaifiCi 
sexual  apparatus,  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  from  three  to  five  tait 
day  for  two  or  three  years.  So  great  was  the  excitability  of  her  lurm 
system  in  this  case,  that  for  months  she  was  in  a  feverish  conditioD,  ai^ 
ery  indulgence  reduced  her  strength  to  that  degree  that  she  was  iM> 
keep  her  bed.  When  local  excitement  and  morbid  priapism  wosUaii 
aobside  as  to  allow,  her  to  lose  herself  in  sleep,  nocturnal  orgsos^ 
awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  her  wretchedness,  lliis,  state  contioaed  siAr 
nervous  system  becsme  involved,  and  the  citadel  of  reason  was  wM 
The  irritating  process  was  then  suspended,  and  with  the  stra^ht  jadNk» 
cold  water  we  were  able  to  efiect  a  cure.  On  a  return  of  oonsdovMih 
reflected  on  my  accusation,  and  inferred  that  her  habits  were  publieijbi* 
Ti^y  were  never  resumed,  and  sh$  was  restored  to  perfect  healtli*'' 

'*  4.  The  fourth  case  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is  that  of  a  msrriedfll 
aged  twenty-six,  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  having  suffered  nodet^ 
norhcsal  symptoms.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  last  tio  JA 
yfifj^  the  following  symptoms :  His  pulse  is  feMe^  and  occasiooaUy  iR9 
lar ;  h^  has  palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  throbbing  at  the  pit  of  the6toa>^ 
pain  in  the  back,  with  irritation  of  the  whole  spinal  column ;  a  cfaokiBK«^ 
sation  at  the  throat,  equivalent  to  that  caused  by  hysteria,  erratie  f^^ 
noting  high  nervous  excitement.  He  is  very  feeble,  with  much  eiBsdini>t 
he  has  cold,  clammy  sweats,  with  extreme  prostration  of  DUMeuisr  ^ 
He  is  intolerant  of  the  sounds  of  the  slightest  tread,  and  does  aoi*f^ 
alcove  the  lowest  whisper.  He  dares  not  turn  himself  in  bed,  and  <o  ^ 
pillow  produces  a  sense  of  sufibcation.  All  the  animal  functions  sis  eicM^ 
ioglj  weak,  and  the  vital  are  but  feebly  performed.  He  is  tronbled«* 
priapism,  and  has  voluntary  and  involuutary  seminal  discbaii^  '-^  *''* 
twmwlj  yery  firaqiient^but  do  not  now  occur  oftener  than  two  or  iia»^ 
MiPtiki  when  thcgF  do  oocur^  howoTcri  they  ywj  mncb  reduce  ^^^ 
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Ijnwfee  all  Hm  above  symploiDf,  and  to  tiiese  evaoaationa,  wUA  hare  eon* 
tinned  limmghA  kmg series  of  y«aMy  we  are  eompelled  to  mfer  att  the  alKrre 
■ymploms.  Tbeadautled  cause  is  long  eooliiiiied  and  exeesilve  antennip- 
Aal  8elf«po&otkmy  whMi  so  far  weakeoed  the  yovng  and  Mieate  organs  that 
liiej  have  never  recovered  tMr  normal  state.  On  Ms. marriage  the  ezeita-' 
liilkj  of-  the  generative  organs  stimulated  him  to  ezoessive  indirigence*  is 
Ins  aexnal  appetite,  when  the  powers  of  the  eyatem  gave  way,  and  he  waf 
redaced  to  his  present  wxetohed  and  helpless  condition." 

«  (k  The  next  and  last  case  to  which  I  shall  allade,is  that  of  ajroonggfarl 
«f  sizteen,  whom  earij  solitary  excitement  has  redbced  to  the  most  alijeel 
QonditioD.    Her  nervons  system  was  entirely  onstrang^    This  was  manifesi* 
«d  by  all  Ae  nearalgic  symptoms  ennmerated  in  the  foregoing  cases,  with 
Uie  edition  of  freqaent  epileptic  paroxysms.    The  sympathede  aelloo  was 
early  commnnicated  to  the  urinary  organs,  and  long  eontinoed  and  painftA 
'  ieehnria  was  the  con8eqaence»    The  nrethra  became  so  rigid  and  irritable 
I  that  the  catheter  conld  with  diffiealty  be  iatrodaeed.    After  some  monte  a 
i  fever  followed,  which  ran  its  ordinary  coarse  in  ten  or  twelve  days.    This 
left  the  stomach  a  prey  to  the  sympaihetio  inflaence  of  the  generative  sys* 
i  tern.    Constant  vomiting  followed,  and  for  more  than  a  year  she  never  re- 
I  fsetved  a  partide  of  liquids  or  solids  into  the  stomach  witiioot  producing  se* 
V  "vere  retehing  and  emesis.    In  this  wretched  condition  she  became  aknost  a 
I  alndow.    She  was  very  much  emaciatod,  and  could  with  difflcnky  walk  the 
I  voom.    Hardly  enough  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach  to  support  vitality; 
I  She  lost  her  vivacity,  avoided  all  society,  and  seemed  to  abandon  herself  in 
I  despair  to  her  late.    Every  thing  was  done  for  her  that  ooald  be  suggested, 
I  hat  as  remedial  agents  were  directed  to  the  stomach,  they  were  unavailing; 
i  At  length,  endurance  seemed  at  an  end,  and  death  appeared  inevitable.   She 
I  then  reealM  her  oft-repeated  denials,  and  admitted  her  hidiits.    She  coo* 
,  fcssed  tkai  self»pollntion  oommeneed  at  the  earliest  signrof  puberty,  and  that 
[  It  soon  became  an  uncontrollable  passion,  and  for  some  three  years  she  had 
i    subjected  herself  to  violent  sexual  orgasms  from  three  to  six  times  in  twen- 
,    ty-lbur  hours.    As  soon  as  her  secret  was  known,  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
I    Ihe  charm  dissipated.    A  firm  Resolution,  aided  by  travelling,  and  spending 
I    all  her  tfane  both  day  and  night  witii  seme  one  to  restrain  bier,  soon  put  ast 
p    end  to  her  emesis,  and  she  was  graduaRy  restored  to  perfect  health.'* 
J       Well  may  the  author  exclaim,  <'How  limited  is  our  knowledge  of  ^^ 
I    pathological  character  of  these  troubles !    How  little  is  the  country  pbyel^ 
I    ciaa  prepared  to  fona  a  rational  theory  of  their  infiuenoe  in  the  animal  eoonr* 
,    omy?    How  Utile  we  know  of  their  existence,  and  bow  frequenliy  tlicy 
,    elade  our  research  ?    The  veil  of  secrecy  and  shame-faeed  denial  hides  tliem 
I     from  our  view.    They  are  produced  by  personal  gratikation  and  perverte* 
acUmi  of  the  strongest  passion  of  the  animal  system ;  a  passion  timt  o^^*^ 
rides  all  other  physical  powers,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  earthly  alfeolkm*  «•* 
syvpatUesef  the  heaitl    Ztpartakesof  aB  the  chaxaeteri8«tt<if^^^^^^ 
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Indden  froil»  and  is  heifj^teiied  hj  tte  imagonngs  of  a  |>cr»crtBi  i 

tion!    It  18  the  seat  of  the  <*oiie  idea"  that  dethronet  reasoti^nd  lli« 

Innatic  asylums  with  their  inmatiee.    It  is,  also,  the  soaree  from  *«lav 

the  darker  passioos  flow,"  as  die  prison  and  the  gallows  eao  assert.  Vi 

graye  of  the  suicide  can  bear  witness  to  the  same  tmth.    The  poetarifc 

novelist  hare  made  this  giant  their  theme,  and  portrajed  liia  power  6ri 

weal  or  the  woe  of  mankind ;  bat  the  medical  philosopher  hss  ncgfedrit 

cultivate  his  acquaintance.    He  has  been  sufiBred  to  secrete  himself  um^ 

the  mental  afflictions,  and  has  seldom  been  dragged  forth  to  answer  l«fc 

deeds  done  in  the  bodjl    It  is  true,  that  these  organs,  so  Ihr  as  rs-pib 

tion  is  ooneemed,  have  been  tboroughlj  studied,  and  their  pathologiedi^ 

ences  elearlj  developed  ;  but  the  passions  and  appetites  which  lie  hHi 

them  are  almost  entirely  hid  from  our  view.    Their  use  or  abase  hin# 

dom  been  referred  to  as  the  origin  of  diseased  action.    The  world  ssens 

and  ridicules  the  opinion  that  health  is  affected  bj  their  indolgenoe,  mdii 

physician  is  apt  to  join  in  the  cry,  and  refuse  to  give  the  matter  serissisfr 

sideration.    We  hardly  know 

**  That  loven*  heetie  flash, 
**  Will  np,at  length,  the  veiy  epringe  of  hie  T 

and  we  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  disease  of  these  organs  may  pnte 
every  variety  of  chronic  disease,  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  brmai 
cause  mania  and  death.    But  observation  and  reflection  has  confimis 
that  it  will  do  all  these  things,  nor  is  admitted  analogy  wanted  to  mia 
this  belief.    We  know  that  there  is  no  organ  of  the  body  that  n  ssefi* 
Me,  by  perverted  action,  to  work  its  own  destruction.    That  the  tAi 
disease  and  death  are  IniUng  in  every  healthy  organ,  and  only  wftt  i 
certain  amomt  ci  excitability  to  arm  them  with  suicidal  power.    Weta* 
that  perverted  taste  and  morbid  appetite  {Htidttoes  a  chronw  dismfleflf  Ai 
stomachy  wludi  through  the  nervous  system  invades  the  citadel  of  niBiiid 
by  the  most  horrid  disease  conugns  the  bacchanalian  to  the  grave.   Tlaii 
emphatically  true  in  relation  to  the  organs  we  are  now  oonsideriag.  Vi 
know  that  in  certain  constitutions  the  prooess  of  reproduction  in  tiie  Mr 
will  prodooe  an  anmmic  state  that  nltimatelf  produces  deadw    We  see  At 
fisr-reachii^  influence  of  hysteria,  and  its  herculean  eflfects  upon  the  iM 
physical  and  mental  characteristics,  especially  after  long  continuance.   Md 
ogous  to  this,  is  the  effect  of  perpetual  mania,  which  all  admit  toorigiai 
in  undue  excitement  of  a  portion  of  these  organs.    These  cKseases  bodip» 
dnce  a  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  brain,  and  their  eflects  are  liable  to  exi 
through  life,  even  though  the  causes  that  produced  them  have  entifrij  cm 
ed.    We  see  habitual  costivenees  producing  severe  pain  in  the  hesd;  td 
nritation  of  the  large  intestmes  causing  effusions  upon  the  brain.   Aid  «e 
may  ezpeet  that  long  contumed  disease  of  there|^uctiveoigansinO]it> 
da<e  suaiiar  effeeu  T 

It  is  hm«d  the  reader  will  esonae  the  extended  extradafinmlluiFir^ 
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ko(k  on  aeeottniof  the  imporfaooe  of  tbe  bnncii  of  medioal  Mieaeeon  wUdi 
U  Ireato,  and  alto  on  aeeonni  of  ite  anthor. 

Dr.  F^rpU  \b  h  counirjf  pkjfrickm  ;  OKiB^^rktk  t^rw  ewt^ 
Sage  of  attending  one  si^igle  eonne  of  medical  lectureay  yet  bj  a  long  and 
«k»e  applioation  to  such  meana  of  profeasional  adranoement  aa  his  oircnBi* 
atancea  have  allowed,  faia  librarj  and  siek-room  obeervaliotta»  he  has  beeome 
an  koMrary  member  of  the  State  Medical  Societj,  and  the  aathor  of  seTe- 
ral  Ciuays,  remarkable  for  their  originalitj  and  practical  importanoe.  An 
Eeeay  on  ^  The  inftuence  of  Dre$s  in  the  Preduetum  of  Dieeaeee  in  F^ 
maUei*  waa  esteemed  so  highly  that  the  State  Society  ordered  ten  thousand 
copies  printed  for  general  circulation  throughout  the  State.  In  another  ^  on 
S^^efnUmmuM  SmaJLPox^  read  before  the  County  Society  in  June  last,— he 
reports  cases,  which  to  the  writer,  furnish  eonelutiffe  proof  that  this  formi- 
dable disease,  as  well  as  the  milder  exanthemata  may  occur  without  oonta^ 
gion  or  infection,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of  La  Plaee^  as  i^ 
lustrated  in  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine  for  July,  1851,  page  818.  Sure- 
ly, with  such  a  series  of  articles  as  those  by  Dr.  Purple  before  him,  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  ^  Country  Physician,"  or  to 
suppose  that  being  such  should  prevent  him  from  contributing  to  the  Medi- 
cal Periodicals. 

XVI.  ^  Account  of  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  an  Ovarian  TSimor^ 
%y  Aldek  March,  M.  />.,  President  and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  JJ" 
hany  Medical  CoUege. 

XVIL  ^^  Ohservaiions  on  various  subjects  in  Forensic  Medicine^  hy 
Jenks  S.  Spraque,  M.  D." 

^  In  the  whole  circle  of  scienee,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  mora  interesting 
subject  than  that  of  Forensic  Medicines,''  says  Dr.  Sprague.  And  he  might 
have  added,  one  that  has  attracted  less  of  the  attention  of  the  profcasion 
generally. 

^  Called,  as  we  often  are,  to  testify  in  a  court  of  justice  upon  matters  deof^ 
ly  interesting  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  whole  oommunities,  upon  sub- 
jects affecting  not  merely  the  pecuniary  of  an  individual,  but  his  repatation, 
lus  honor,  his  personal  liberty,  nay  even  his  Ufe  itself  what  weiyktier  eon* 
gideratums^  what  higher  motives,  can  be  urged  why  we  should  diligently  and 
aaaiduously  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance,  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
minutest  details  of  every  science  whUsh  is  capable  of  shedding  any  ygfal 
upon  subjects  so  vastfy^  often  so  painfuUy  important." 

^  The  honor  of  our  profession  is  not  more  in  keeping  of  its  learned  than 
of  its  unlearned  members.  Hence  tbe  importance  of  insisting  upon  the 
thorough  education  of  the  whole  fraternity,  of  admitting  none  to  our  fellow- 
ship who  are  not  well  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  our  fldence." 

In  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  the  above,  I  extract  the  following 
from  an  article  on  Medical  Jwrisprudmcef  read  by  Davib  Hvicp&bbt 
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'SrOBCRy  IL  D.)  of  Boatoiiy  at  IIm  Atuival  Meeting  of   the 
Medical  Sodety,  May  28, 1851. 

^I  trartno  0B6  who  hears  me  wiH  miranieMUdii  mer^wSL  wppak 
I  wonld  onderTalae  the  jndgmeDt  of  qimfiUcariops  of  tiie  great  Mjaiftf 
SBedioal  men  tfaroagfaoiit  our  Slate.  I  Imcw  that  they  oomparefawrik 
sot  only  with  physicians  of  the  cities,  hut  with  the  members  of  thefi^ 
sion  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Union.  I  mean  merely  to  imply  flalhl 
department  of  study  we  are  now  considering,  many  are  not  famtlisr.' 

*'  How  little  understood  among  many  of  the  well  edocated  and  imd^ 
of  oor  community,  is  the  treatment  of  the  restoration  of  the  drowaedr  ii 
many  lives  have  heen  sacrificed  by  the  barbarous  custom  of  so^eiiisft 
asphiided  by  the  feet,  or  rudely  rolling  them  upon  barrda  with  the  Ml 
pendent,  for  the  purpose  of  fremng  the  lungs  of  water  with  whidi  tbi^ 
saf^posed  to  be  filled  I— a  custom  which  within  a  few  yean  has  ftfletak 
my  immediate  observation. 

How  many,  apparently  dead,  have  beea  restored  to  their  aAieled  M 
by  means  of  long  continued  scientific  efibrts ;  by  having  Hieir  bodinm 
fhlly  dried,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  temperBture,-— their  heads  miM 
4en  elevated,  their  lungs  artificially  inflated ;  by  the  exhllntiim  sf  cdoi 
and  internal  stimulants,  and  judicious  venesection  P 

Dr.  Storer  here  cites  a  de^ly  interesting  case  from  the  ^Korttaila 
eet  and  Gkizette  of  Legal  Medicine,"  of  a  lad  of  nine  or  ten  jtmii^ 
who  had  lain  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Champlain,  under  eight  feelifi* 
for  at  least  ha^  <m  haur^  where,  after  this  method  of  treatment  Wha 
Ibllowed  for  tkirtj^  or  forty  minutes,  when  signs  of  returning  life  kk^ 
covered,  and  the  child  was  ultimately  restored.    He  continues : 

^The  above  remarks  miglit  with  equal  pn^priety  be  applied  to lhei#t 
of  hanging.  Many  juduaous  general  praetiUoners  entertain  the  soflt  up 
and  nasatisfrotory  notions  regardiagte  |>hei|omena.  They  not  sslf  at* 
acquainted  with  the  several  appearances  produced  in  individual  €iMB<^* 
•pension,  bat  they  reidly  are  not  aware  how  death  k  pradiaoed;  asdccnW 
i^M)plezy  not  uBlrequeatly  being  oonsiderad  the  cause,  copioot  dspleiifls^ 
{^ed,  instead  v/t  artifieiiil  respiration,  ehed^s  the  vital  eaivent  ibiefw' 

I>r.  Spiagtte  eoBtianes  Ins  Ok^Afvaii^m  upon  the  snbjeei  of  taMBi^^ 
idso  in  the  ezamiaatioB  of  several  eases  of  dmSfts  2gr  «iafa»oe»  wit^  ^ 
Iheroagh  and  seorehiog  critidsms  upon  the  verdicts  rendered  in  tfassea^ 
It  is  a  souiee  of  deep  gratification  that  this  subject  has  been  so  iMjfit^ 
sented  to  the  profession  in  the  States  of  iVsir- Jai^  and  Maflsadiaiells> 

XVm.  "  Btief  noHees  of  the  Medical  Topography  and  DUfOsa  i 
Washington  County.    By  Hibam  Corliss,  M.  D.** 

XIX.  ^  IfoUeef  of  deceased  members/' 

XX.  •*  AhtfoH  of  the  proeeedinys  of  the  MeHetd  SMdy^f*^^ 
^f  Mm^f'Torkj^iU  annual  session  m  JMrmary^  IMO.*^ 


XXL    ''JAiiif  <)iJgUmmdMmier$tfA$OimnigM 
L850." 

XXIIL    «  Zi*<  of  Permanent  Memhers.** 

XXlV.  "  Okuiificaiian  of  Counties  as  to  the  election  of  Delegates.^ 
At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  verbositj,  I  have  above  presented  an 
entire  list  of  the  articles  contributed,  and  endeavored  when  necessary,  to  iiv- 
licate  their  character  by  extracts  or  remarks,  that  the  readers  of  the  Jour^ 
%€dy  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  volume,  maj  be  able  to  judge 
if  it  would  not  be  far  better  for  the  State  Societies  of  New-Hampskire  and 
Vermont^  to  issue  similar  annual  volumes,  than  to  spend  the  time  of  their 
Heelings  in  revising  their  By-Laws,  or  their  annual  assessments  in  the  pofe^ 
ibase  of  costly  dinners. 

Waterhury^  Vt.y  Jan.  1852.  C.  H.  C 


HEPATICO.DUCTITI& 

[For  the  New-Hampshire  Joamal  of  Medldne.] 

X  apply  thb  term  for  the  want  ci  a  better,  to  an  irflammation  of  the  nm* 
BOOS  lining  of  the  biliary  dacts ;  a  disease,  I  apprehend  of  very  eomtnoft 
90carreDce,  and  as  varied  in  importance  as  any  disease  with  which  we  hav^e 
to  contend.  Its  slighter  forms  require  little  or  no  treatment,  but  when  ee- 
r^re,  it  may  become  a  dangerous  and  fatid  disease.  The  pathology  will  es- 
plaiii  this  diversity. 

Bvery  medical  man  feels  that  he  owes  a  debt  of  gratftiide  to  Dr.  Jameft 
Johnson,  fbr  his  little  work  on  the  liver,  in  whidi  he  has  so  clearly  pointed 
out  ^e  Tftrioes  cntaneo-viscend  sympathies,  the  theory  of  which  will  npplf 
to  tiiniies  as  well  as  organs.  There  is  not  a  mncovi  surface  but  may  fe% 
acted  upon  by  sadden  atmospherical  transitions  in  the  same  manner  as  Ua 
moooos  membrane  of  the  nose,  enstacfaian  tubes  and  bronchi  is  in  <^  coannoii 
oold."  As  the  pathological  analogy  between  hepatieo-dncticia  and  many  dlik 
oases,  the  pathology  of  whidi  is  so  perfectly  plain  as  to  be  inferred  with- 
ottt  the  aid  of  poet  mortem  examinations^  and  with  which  too,  authors  bavo 
made  us  familiar,  I  shall  be  very  brief  on  this  point. 

As  there  cannot  be  an  inflammation  of  the  mncons  membrane  withooi 
lliickening,  we  can  readify  see  hov  an  inflammation  of  this  membrane  lining 
tubes  may  render  a  tnbe  completely  impervious  to  air  even,  by  an  approii- 
matioa  of  its  walls,  especially  when  the  mucous  snrfiice  ii  thickly  ooatM 
over  by  a  tenacious  mocus  as  the  bronehi  and  nasal  passages  are  known  lo 
be  daring  the  earlfer  stages  of  kdlamniaiion  of  their  Uniag  membranes.  8M 
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more  readilj  can  we  eoneeiTe  that  an  inflaaniialion  of  tlie 
bnane  lining  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver  may  completdj 
interrupt  the  flow  of  bile  in  its  accustomed  channely  accordiiig  to  tk  ifi 
and  exient  of  the  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  which  mark  an  attack  of  acute  hepatico-daeti^an1» 
tode,  cold  shiveringB,  pain  in  the  limbs,  with  some  little  aeeefentimtf^ 
pulse.  These  are  followed  by  an  early  loss  of  appetite,  great  langaortfc 
inclination  to  exertion,  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  prascordiay  iHttartMki 
the  mouth,  not  unfrequently  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  right  k^ 
chondrium,  costive  bowels,  sometimes  severe  nausea  and  vomiting,  jhIni 
this  stage  variable,  often  slower  than  natural;  the  skin  and  '^ white tfi 
eye"  begin  to  assume  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  urine  is  of  a  deep  yeUovdi 
In  slighter  cases  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  is  the  only  pathogMH 
phenomenon.  Between  the  fifth  and  tenth  days  the  disease  begitstoi^ 
dine  in  favorable  cases.  The  symptoms  above  enumerated  disappor  m 
after  the  other,  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  remaming  sometimes  ibraHi 
days  after  the  patient  has  returned  to  his  occupation. 

That  the  above  briefly  mentioned  symptoms  are  frequently  proMlf 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  docts,  Ihmu 
the  slightest  doubt,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  the  fact  If  |* 
mortem  appearances.    My  reasons  for  this  belief  are  the  following: 

In  1846*7,  an  epidemic  jaundice  prevailed  in  New-England  toaaoM 
nnknown  before  since  my  recollection.    And  from  that  time  mitfl  hp- 
sent,  we  have  seen  annually  more  cases  of  this  disease  than  Ibrma^cf*' 
cially  the  past  autumn  and  the  present  winter.    I  observed  in  IMIalli 
and  the  same  remark  will  hold  good  when  speaking  of  the  present  cfiiK 
that  members  of  the  same  family  were  at  the  same  time  affected  Ua^ 
by  the  atmospherical,  electrical  or  whatever  other  influence  prodioed  j» 
dioe  to  such  an  extent  In  one  case  the  bronchial  mucous  membiaae  mit 
•eat  of  disease ;  in  another  the  nasal  passages,  eustachian  tabes  aadftsa; 
another  was  jaundiced ;  another  was  jaundiced,  and  had  an  atta«kofh» 
ehitis  at  the  same  time,  wl^le  still  others  gave  unmistakable  evidsMSflfi^ 
flammatton  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urinary  passages ;  the  oriiiiftM 
tabes,  ureters,  bladder  and  urethra ;— all  diseases  of  the  muooos  aeBbw 
and  an  running  about  the  same  course  and  yielding  to  a  similar  trettsNii 

An  argument  against  such  cases  being  glandular  disease,  would  bs  gHh^ 
ed  from  the  ftict  that  daring  this  epidemic,  no  other  gland  or  glands  weitf 
idemically  aflected,  and  the  fact  also  that  in  nearly  all  cases  (for  I  do  li 
vecollect  but  one  case  as  an  exception,  and  this  was  most  severe,)  there  «i 
a  natural  color  to  the  stools ;  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  obitnMlii 
to  the  flow  of  bile  was  not  universal  in  tubes  of  the  liver,  and  that  wkile«« 
•bstruction  did  exist  it  must  have  been  above  the  ductus  communia  (U^ 
dios.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  have  lobular  inflammstioD  is  tke 
tobes  of  the  liver  as  well  as  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  would  ktveflAtf 
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pordoDs  free  to  ooavey  wVH  we  might  perhape  WEpeet^  an  augmented  secre- 
liooy  caiMed  by  an  increased  qoantitj  of  blood  in  the  itaore  healthy  portions 
of  the  liver.* 

The  exciting  causes  of  hepatioo-ductitis  are  cold  and  moisture,  variable 
and  epidemic  states  of  the  atmosphere^  sitting  in  damp  cloUiing ;  in  short  all 
oaases  by  whieh  a  sadden  transition  in  tem|)erature  generally  or  locally  ia 
produced*  To  these  may  be  added  predisposing  causes ;  indeed  each  and 
every  cause  that  tends  to  weaken  or  **  derange"  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  this  disease. 

The  diagnosis  of  hepatico-ductitis  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  leading  symp- 
toms which  I  have  given.  The  only  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  con- 
founded are  those  cases  termed  jaundice  produced  by  an  organic  disease  of 
the  gland,  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  a  gall  stone,  &c.  But  in  this  the 
history  of  the  case  will  enable  us  to  decide  at  once.  Jaundice  from  hepati- 
oo-ductitis, almost  immediately  supervenes  on  exposure  to  exciting  causes, 
and  makes  its  appearance  a  few  hours  or  days  subsequent  to  the  enjoyment 
of  good  or  usual  health  ;  whereas  jaundice  from  other  causes  is  less  sudden, 
and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  train  of  dyspeptic  or  other  symptoms  which 
point  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  too,  for  weeks  or  even  months  before 
the  jaundice  comes  on. 

I  shall  not  speak  particularly  of  the  chronic  form  of  this  disease,  for  the  rea- 
0on  that  to  treat  of  both  varieties  even  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  would 
draw  this  article  to  an  inconvenient  length.  However,  I'  will  say  that  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms  stand  in  the  ordinary  relation  to  each  other  which 
18  observed  in  other  mucous  diseases,— the  symptoms  of  the  chronic  being 
more  mild  and  tardy  in  their  progress ;  and  we  are  somewhat  more  likely 
to  mistake  them  for  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver, — yet,  when 
well  understood,  the  chronic  form  will  explain  many  of  those  symptoms  and 
appearances  classed  under  the  head  of  ^  bilious  complaint."  We  often  see 
patients  who  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (roost  in  the  fall  and  spring,) 
have  attacks  of  what  they  have  been  taught  to  call  **  their  bilious  complaint," 
for  whom  we  know  very  well  what  to  do  to  relieve  them  in  a  few  days.  I 
have  been  surprised  of  late  to  find  how  readily  a  large  majority  can  be  trac- 
ed to  an  acute  attack  of  hepatioo-ductitis,  which  left  a  predisposition  to  the 
disease.  A  slight  cause  by  producing  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
obstructs  the  fiow  of  bile  in  the  smaller  passages,  the  lobular  biliary  plexus 
or  vaginal  plexus,  just  enough  to  produce  a  slight  tinge  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  when  more,  to  give  the  skin  a  l^ilious  hue.  To  say  that  such  attacks  are 
glandular  is  going  beyond  our  almost  unlimited  medical  tuppvntian^  which 
enables  us  to  explain  what  cannot  be  explained. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  ducts  and  tubes 


*  I  do  not  mean  simpl?  the  secretion  of  bile,  but  an  inrreiuied  qnantitv  also  of  mucus 
from  the  nnmhertess  mnctparoiis  follicles  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts,  added  to  an  increased 
fdantity  of  bile,  pntenting  the  appeaiaiioe  of  a  great  **  flux '  or  **  ovnflow  of  gaU." 
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moDiof  UiroQgh,^^«iids  «•  imptfttm  at  tte  Itfier^ 

baeo  too  much  n^eeted  in  iearehing  for  the  oaose  of  okoeore 

peciallj  those  referred  to  the  digestive  organs. 

I  have  not  written  this  article  for  the  purpose  of  introdueiBg  njar 

treatment,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  oonclnsion,  that  in  the  active  or  chraoieini 

or  stages  of  hepatieo-ductltis  actire  depletion  is  seMom  neeensniy*   fimi 

the  most  acute  form,  the  administration  of  an  emetio,  followed  bj  a  bnk» 

thartic,  cupping  the  right  hjpooondrium  and  subsequentlj  a  blister  to  tk 

part,  will  prepare  the  case  for  the  commencement  of  the  followii:^  lieaiBa^ 

the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  on  the  biliary  duets,  as  rafridiy  umk 

done  without  undue  OKcitement,  the  influenoe  of  mercury.    It  is  well  bm 

that  the  pectdiar  effect  of  mercury  on  the  human  system  is  hasteaeiir 

oombintng  it  with  andmony ;  and  also  that  antimony  requires  that  we  » 

bbe  some  anodyne  with  it  to  render  the  stomach  tolerant  of  its  use.  IW 

fore  I  use  the  following  pill,  varying  its  pn^rtions  and  dose  to  most  iria 

tions: 

R        Antimonyii  et  Potasssa  Tartratis,  gr.  j. 

Pilul»  Hydrarg,  gnu  xvi. 

Extract!  Conii,  gnu  zz.         M. 

The  above  is  to  be  made  into  eight  or  ten  pills,  usually  eight,  and  9« 

in  single  pill  doses  three  times  a  day,  till  relief  is  obtained.    The  tioeitti 

I  have  found  necessary  to  continue  their  use  is  from  three  to  fife  ^ 

Some  cases  require  a  smaller  dose  longer  continued.    It  is  wortlij^» 

mark  that,  after  the  pills  have  been  continued  till  a  decided  infloeoceff^ 

duced  by  them  on  the  mucous  membrane,  a  single  dose  at  bed  iimi^ 

powder  composed  of  Dovers  powder,  from  six  to  ten  graina,  and  nORt 

potash  ten  grains,  will  produce  a  powerful  action  of  the  skin  and  tibcfS 

which  will  often  prove  *'  critical." 

GEO.  W.  GARLAND, EH 

Meredith  Bridge^  Feb.  2dj  1852. 


A  LETTEB 


A  Thomas  £.  Bond,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  oa  Hemowpaihf^  cecatumed  i§  f^ 
fuhiicQtiom  of  ki9  Address  to  ike  GraduaUs  of  the  WaMngUm  TsiMral 
on  Zd  March,  1851,  iy  J.  Schmidt. 

rriM  (bNowiBir  renew  of  "*  John  Smith V  letter  b  duinrferbed  b^  a  3!'*'^"|?S 
SM  at  the  sane  time  conmhw  »«Hi«ii  exoelleiit  staiemenc  of  the  ■hBwdioesor-  i.tak*"" 
that  we  believe  oer  readers  will  thank  ns  for  gtring  them  an  (mortvn^  to  rrad  it 


In  eomtnon  with  onr  fsBow  citiaens  of  Baltimore  and  ^  the  reM  ef  ■* 
^nd,"*  we  have  received  a  eopj  of  a  paapMet  of  wUck  the  abeveit* 


tide.  To  ihe  great  nmiiber  of  those  ihas  fiirored,  tlie  ^  Litter^  lias  gome  ss 
«B  ingenioos  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Sebmidt,  who,  we  learn,  is  a  hoiDceo- 
pathic  practitionerr  from  a  foreign  land.  As  be  does  not  assume  the  title  of 
physician,  we  infer  that  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  one,  but 
ibunds  bis  clidm  to  the  confidence  of  the  sick,  upon  some  other  considerations 
than  profbssional  grade  or  scientific  acquirement.  But  to  us,  in  our  official 
•apaeitj  as  editor,  the  pamphlet  comes  as  an  appellant  for  fhir  notice  and 
oandid  criticism,  and  that  we  are  entirely  willing  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Who,  then,  is  the  writer  of  this  letter  ?  That  the  title  does  not  give  cor- 
rect information  upon  this  point  is  evident  upon  every  page  of  the  pamphlet. 
It  is  apparent  everywhere  that  the  name  J.  Schmidt,  is,  as  Dr.  Bond  says 
of  homosopathy,  ^a  word  which  is  not  a  sign  ;'Mn  short,  that  the  publication 
is  the  result  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  real  author  may  escape  retfi- 
bution,  and  the  ostensible  one  reap  notoriety.  There  is  always  a  doubt  of 
identity  about  ^  John  Smith." 

Who,  then,  is  the  writer?  Evidently  not  a  physician,  or  one  well  acquaint- 
ed with  medical  science.  Certainly  not  a  scholar,  as  the  amusing  parade  of 
Greek  and  Latm  quotations  fkom  unstudied  books,  and  the  puerile  criticism 
«pon  a  typographical  error  in  Dr.  Bond's  "  latinity,"  will  convince  any  one 
conversant  with  literature.  But  these  negations  help  but  little  towards  the 
truth ;  they  mnj  even  be  considered  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  J. 
Schmidt  himself.  We  do  not  know  the  author,  but  should  we  venture  an 
inference  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the  letter,  we  would  say,  that  the 
evident  purpose  to  avoid  discussing  anything,  the  dealing  in  generalities,  the 
amart,  tripping  and  really  pretty  style,  the  pert  yet  polished  saueines»  of 
manner,  the  willingness  to  adopt  another's  name,  and  to  sacrifice  an  indepen- 
dent to  a  represented  position,  all  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  author  will 
never  be  found  in  pantaloons,  unless  she  be  a  Bloomer — Bern  aeu  ietigimasj 
Mr.  Schmidt?  Has  homosopathy  found  refuge  under  a  petticoat?  Be  this 
§s  it  may,  until  we  shall  find  the  writer,  we  must  consider  Mr.  J.  Schmidt 
-as  his  or  her  legal  representative,  and  in  our  further  remarks  we  will  spei^ 
of  htm  as  the  veritable  author.  We  can  see  nothing  of  the  craft  but  the 
figure  head,  harmless  thing  though  we  know  tt  to  be. 

The  pamphlet  purports  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  offensive  remarks 
ia  Dr.  Bond's  address  to  the  graduates  of  Washington  University.  In  refer- 
ring to  our  copy  of  that  address  we  find  somewhat  less  than  two  pages  of  the 
nineteen  devoted  to  remarks  upon  homceopathy,  as  Dr.  Bond  merely  men- 
tions it  incidentally.     We  quote  this  part  of  the  address  in  full : 

^  Or  yon  may  be  succeeded  by  a  mere  name,  by  homceopathy,  a  word  ^ 

which  is  not  a  sign — a  mere  minus,  serving  to  indicate  subtraction  of  every- 
thing, but  having  no  positive  value.    The  ponderous  polysyllable  abracadab- 
ra used   to  be  pronounoed  over  luxated  joints,  and  it  was  believed  that  a 
dislocated  member  would  start  at  the  80un.d  and  jump  to  its  socket.  Homoeop- 
athy is  the  modem  polysyllable — the  fashionable  abracadabra — equally  un- 
intelligible and 'equally  omnipotent 

*'Tn  the  words  of  the  simple  cobbler  of  Agawam,  *  I  look  upon  it  as  tlie 
very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  cypher ;  the  epitome 
of  nothing,  fitter  to  be  kicked,  if  it  were  of  kickable  substance,  than  eitH^r 
honored  or  humored.'  Indeed,  there  is  something  too  absurd  for  comedy  ^t\^ 
too  serious  for  farce  in  this  conception,  which  we  cannot  call  ideal,  because 
it  contains  no  thought,  nor  monstrous,  because  it  has  no  form.         , 

*•  Homoeopathy  avowedly  contends  with  diseases  beyond  materiality •  ^     3fc 
wrestles  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  *  and  truly  Its  weapons  are  not  carnal,    Cot 
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(he  qualities  of  its  medidnes  elade  analyaiB,  and  their  bdk  defin  Ae  n8» 
scope.  I  wish  to  be  charitable,  but  to  peddle  about  these  little  pdlknb^i 
seem  to  be  a  small  business  for  ^  men  that  have  bones  io  them*' 

^  The  oddest  thing  about  this  animalculoid  practice  is  the  solena  mii^ 
city  with  which  the  very  few  medical  men  who  trade  in  it,  present  dn 
claims  to  public  confidence.  They  invariably  declare  that  thej  hsveki 
fearfully  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  at  regular  pnictioe«  that  medidnai 
their  hands  have  proved  deadly  doses,  and  that  they  have  been  &irlj  hAi 
out  of  the  profession  by  the  whip  of  conscience. 

'^  Now  all  this  is  doubtless  true  enough,  but  it  constitutes  a  very  dolMi 
recommendation  to  the  confidence  of  the  sick.  The  doctor  of  ooans  iifan 
that  the  fault  is  in  the  science — ^but  there  is  another  way  of  acooanting  fir 
the  unfortunate  results,  and  the  patient  may  not  think  the  doctor^s  ezpi» 
tion  the  most  plausible. 

*^  Suppose  you  were  to  find  in  to-morrow's  newspaper  an  advertiwBS 
like  the  following:  Navigation  exploded,  the  present  method  of  cro^sin^ih 
seas  found  to  be  altogether  erroneous  and  inconceivably  dangerous,  being Ai 
confession  of  a  regular  mariner  and  master  of  a  ship,  who,  having  repeilc^ 
lost  his  vessel  and  drowned  his  passengers,  has  become  convinced  tbalii» 
gation  is  not  a  science,  but  a  mere  conjectural  art,  and  now  offers  to  the  y^ 
lie  a  new  and  safe  conveyance  over  the  seas  without  the  aid  of  saihorn^ 
der,  plank  or  iron. 

<*  Suppose,  upon  personal  application  to  this  Solomon,  he  were  totell  ja 
that  ships  really  are  absurd  things,  that  in  fact  they  do  not  float,  andtretf 
propelled  by  the  wind  ;  that  experience  is  a  fallacious  guide,  and  thttp^ 
ical  science  is  not  applicable  in  the  matter;  that  if  a  man  would  traveneik 
seas  he  must  not  trust  to  anything  material ;  that  the  thing  to  be  keptiha 
water  is  not  the  visible  body  but  the  invisible  immateriality  ;  that,  tho^ 
the  mode  of  conveyance  should  not  be  visible  nor  tangible ;  but  be  m^f 
the  principle  of  similia  similibus — ^that  to  preserve  one  against  droin^JI 
18  only  necessary  to  swallow  a  drop  of  water,  and  thus  fortified  tL6{«o^ 
ger  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  plunge  into  the  sea  and  swim  forhiii|b 

^*  Certainly  you  would  think  that  you  had  encountered  a  very  inu^ 
madman.  Yet  if  there  be  anything  conclusive  in  logic,  this  illufitrstiai* 
Dot  a  caricature,  or  even  an  exaggerated  exposition  of  homoeopatlij.  te 
the  name  is  absurd ;  let  us  christen  it  again,  and  in  view  of  its  impslpi^ 
nature  and  deadly  consequences,  call  it  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  k*t  ^ 
broad  farce  be  wholly  lost  in  the  tragic  designation,  we  will  take  the  li^ 
to  oorrect  its  shibboleth,  and  for  similisB  similibus  curantur,  substitute  sn» 
simiis  eeduntur.'' 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  does  not  like  these  remarks;  distinctly  dislikes  theB;ii 
in  pain  about  them,  and  can  only  be  comforted  by  the  cheering  soggoM 
that  notoriety  may  be  got  out  of  them,  nay,  that  substantials  may  be^o^ 
of  them  ;  for  notoriety  in  quackery  is  practice,  and  practice  is  emolaoBf^ 
A  donkey  with  a  thistle  at  his  tail,  frets  and  kicks  and  brays  at  the  tonocfl* 
ing  thing,  and  then  eati  it.  Coleridge  says,  truth  is  a  good  dog.  bot  if  ke 
bark  too  cla^  to  the  heels  of  error  he  may  get  his  brains  kicked  oot>  f^ 
Bond  has  learned  by  this  time  that  there  may  be  danger  to  the  braiasoi  i 
man  from  the  heels  of  an  ass,  and  will  probably  be  more  caotioos  beretnff 
in  hi:!  approach  towards  intruders  upon  the  domain  of  physic. 

But  let  us  to  the  pamphlet,  and  see  if  we  can  find  out  the  meaning  </ 1^ 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  states  the  object  of  his  letter  to  be  to  point  out  to  tiiil 
pubfio  whom  Dr.  Bond  has  gratuitously  undertaken  to  enlighten,  bti^Sim 
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groand  or  excuse  he  had  in  coming  before  it.    This  he  dedares  to  be  his 
*  inclination'*  and  his  **  pnrpose/' 

In  carrying  oat  this  deliberatelj  formed  and  clearly  expressed  designi  Mr* 
J.  Schmidt  declares  that  he  will  shnn  all  ^*  recriminationsw" 

We  have,  then,  his  purpose  positive— to  defend  aspersed  homoeopathy. 

His  purpose,  negative^— to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  medicine. 

He  then  proceeds  to  do  what  he  did  not  intend,  and  in  so  doing  entirely 
neglects  to  do  what  he  designed.  He  falls  foul  of  medicine  in  the  manner 
universally  in  fashion  with  quacks,  whatever  may  be  the  particular  practice 
for  which  they  may  happen  to  be  the  advocates,  wielding  the  same  club  that 
has  fallen  from  the  impotent  hand  of  every  preceding  assailant,  with  as  much 
confidence  as  though  it  were  his  own  peculiar  weapon,  hoping,  doubtless, 
tliat  in  the  noise  of  the  attack,  the  attention  of  observers  may  be  directed 
from  his  promise  of  defence. 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  fools  that  he  seems  to  think 
there  are  none  others  in  the  world. 

Though  we  see  no  propriety  in  consenting  to  this  diversion  from  the  snb- 
ject  in  dispute,  for  homoeopathy,  and  not  medicine,  is  in  question,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  meeting  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  or  a  whole  herd  of  Schmidts,  upon 
the  ground  he  has  chosen  for  the  display  of  his  energies.  Nothing  but  want 
of  space  prevents  from  a  full  discussion  of  the  objections  made  to  medicine, 
not  only  by  this  man,  but  stereotyped  for  the  use  of  all  who  ma^  find  it  con- 
▼enient  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  But  we  may  not  do  this  now.  The 
subject  is  vast,  and  worthy  of  much  fuller  consideration  than  we  can  give  it 
Moreover,  we  would  not  flatter  the  exuberant  vanity  of  Mr.  J.  Schmidt, 
by  leading  him  to  suppose  himself  of  more  consequence  than  he  really  is. 
It  would  be  unkind  to  him,  and  might  inflict  upon  the  community  another 
pamphlet 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  has  ascertained  by  laborious  research,  that  in  past  times, 
men  have  diflered  much,  debated  much,  and  contradicted  much  about  medi- 
cal matters.  That  theories  once  prevalent,  prevail  no  longer,  that  modes  of 
practice  once  thought  proper,  have  been  abandoned,  and  he  therefore  infers 
that  there  is  no  truth  nor  certainty  in  medicine.  In  other  words,  he  snarls 
at  the  healing  art,  because  it  has  progressed,  because  it  has  advanced  with 
human  advancement,  because  it  has  not  stood  still  while  everything  else  Was 
moving  about  it  He  does  not  perceive  that  if  he  could  look  back  and  see  a 
common  consent  of  physicians  in  all  matters  of  importance  to  health,  reach- 
ing into  the  past  as  far  as  the  history  of  man,  he  would  see  only  that  in  this 
department  of  knowledge,  mind  had  been  stagnant ;  that  here,  and  here  only, 
men  had  been  satii<fied  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  truth,  had  never 
attempted  to  disengage  it  from  accompanying  error,  to  augment  it  by  contin- 
uous accumulation,  or  preserve  it  from  adulteration.  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  might 
find  as  much  fault  with  astronomy  as  with  medicine.  The  science  of  the 
stars  has  its  history  of  erroneous  theories  and  distorted  facts,  and  arrogant 
assumptions.  It,  too,  can  point  to  its  volumes  of  acrid  controversy,  and  show 
how  truth  is  won  by  unenviable  debate,  and  eliminated  from  long  experience 
of  error.  Yet  is  there  no  truth  in  astronomy  ?  Was  there  not  always  truth 
in  it,  and  is  not  the  science  of  this  age  the  aggregate  gain  of  all  ages  that 
have  preceded  it?  Precious  truths,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  like  precious  metals, 
are  not  given  in  their  purity  and  singleness  to  man.  It  is  for  him  to  find 
them  out,  with  patient  labor,  to  select  them  with  intellectual  discrimination, 
to  seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hidden  treasure.  What  science  was  ever  complet- 
ed by  a  ttogle  mlnd^  and  handed  perfect  to  all  coming  generations  1    None 
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bat  homoeopathy,  which  of  all  the  seiencea  falnljaocftlMfkBfaki 
claim  to  be  called  scientific.  It  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  aUari 
mind. 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  might  perceive  that  the  tnie  difiereooe  bekweeaUsiai 
medicine  is  found  in  the  results  of  this  Terj  progression.  Does  he  Mta 
that  homeopathy  is  but  a  slight  advance  from  the  doctrine  of  Stgnntaieiiii 
that  the  presumptuous  arrogance  of  Hahnemann  smacks  atraogiy  of  Ym 
celsus  ?  Moreover,  does  not  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  perceive  that  one  reHstilf 
there  are  so  many  absurd  doctrines  to  laugh  at  in  the  past  luslory  of  aift 
cine,  is  because  in  every  age  there  have  been  Hahnemaaiia  with  pods  tf 
Schmidts  yelping  at  their  heels  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  medidne  hvfs 
served  the  memory  of  its  assailants,  and  that  much  of  the  afaBuriiki* 
cribed  to  it  ought  to  be  remembered  as  the  deeds  of  pretenders?  A  InW 
years  hence,  homoeopathy  will  be  laughed  at  as  a  foUy  of  medidae,  th^^ 
is  truth  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  medicine  than  a  counterfeit  note  witiifipi 
circukition. 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  does  not  perceive  these  things  at  all^-evideadj  kaa 
perceptions  in  the  matter. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  afler  declaring  his  positive  intefltiafe 
vindicate  homoeopathy,  Mr.  J*  Schmidt  would  have  given  to  the  pobliei» 
cint  and  clear  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  it.    B«t  Jbl 
Schmidt  does  no  such  thing.     The  success  of  homoeopathy,  with  tkefA 
depends  upon  their  misconceptions  of  its  nature,  and  these  misoonci^ 
it  is  by  no  means  Mr.  J.  Schmidt's  desire  to  dispel.    People  l»ve  boil 
long  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  smidl  doses  with  the  admuMMB 
of  potent  medicines,  that  the  recipients  of  homoeopathic  pelUcnles  ntaif 
suppose  that  they  are  taking  concentrated,  instead  of  infinitely  dilnteiii^ 
The  more  unprincipled  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  really  do  giveihitf 
concentrated  medicine  under  this  disguise,  being  compelled  to  sdeditj^ 
nine,  morphine,  &c*,  because  the  medicinal  dose  of  the  drug  may  bofis^ 
ed  under  the  aspect  of  a  homoeopathic  pilL    We  do  not  aocnselhl 
Schmidt  of  downright  roguery  like  this,  but  we  ask  him  how  kw|  k^F 
tients  would  be  contented  with  his  physic  if  he  would  honestly  intai  thfl 
of  the  true  avoirdupois  quantity  of  medicine  contained  inr  his  preMi(a^ 
What  a  funny  thing  would  be  a  regular  report  of  a  case  treated  hmat^ 
ically,  with  the  exact  medical  prescriptions  gravely  administered  and  b^ 
fully  swallowed !    Will  not  Mr^  J.  Schmidt  grant  us  this  gratifieatiPB?  ^ 
he  will  not.     He  prefers,  with  all  the  empirical  pill  makers  et  id ywiu^ 
to  a|»peal  to  cures — always  safe  evidence,  because  it  can  never  be  exmhci 

Prithee,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  if  the  homoeopathic  dealers  helieve  in  tki 
"  cores,"  why  do  they  not  send  for  one  another  when  they  get  side  ?  D^*! 
doubt  the  practical  working  of  their  great  maxim,  and  reject  the  dogBi»tM 
*  *  like  can  be  cured  by  its  like  ?" 

Instead  of  expounding  homoeopathy,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  falls  to  criticuiigBB 
Bond's  language.  The  doctor  has  said^'  homaopathy  is  a  mere  naoe,'  m 
what,  says  M:c.  J.  Schmidt,  <'  b  aUopathy  f^  We  answer,  a  mdnam  H| 
physician  regards  it  as  any  thing  else.  '^And  what,"  oontittues  KM 
Schmidt,  <<  are  medicine  and  tcieneey  but  names  ?"  Indeed,  Mr.  J.  Sch*"* 
though  yon  may  know  no  more  of  them,  the  names  are  the  easieit  thiaiik^ 
ed  about  them.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  yon  more  iafomMlioMF^ 
either  medicine  or  science.  To  a  hcwncBopath  it  is  not  needed.  IsM 
where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.  ^ 

Dr.  Bond  hM  said,  <'that  homoeopetiiy  is  a  woid  whiehia  wA^^P''^ 


wUflh  Mr*  J.  Sofamidi  replies,  "  that  every  word  most  mean  Bomething''— 
an  opinion  which  he  will  find  it  hard  to  enforce  upon  any  rational  man  who 
baa  read  Hahnemann.  In.<Hrder  to  vindioate  homcaopathj,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt 
atanda  up  for  all  gibberish. 

Mr*  J.  Schmidt  avers  that  ^  minus"  is  a  n^ :  Tes  it  is — ^a  very  good 
one  too,  for  faomosopaths,  and  we  advise  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  to  put  it  over  his 
windows.    It  would  be  very  expressive  indeed. 

Mr.  J.  Schmdit  is  very  indignant  at  what  Dr.  Bond  says  about  ^  peddling 
pellicnles."  He  endeavors  with  exquisite  gravity  to  show  that  a  physician 
who  dispenses  his  own  medicines,  does  not  degrade  himself  thereby,  as 
though  Dr.  Bond,  or  any  body  else  supposed  he  did.  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  doee 
Bot  seem  to  understand  that  while  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  highest  dig- 
aity  to  furnish  remedies  to  the  sick,  it  is  something  else  to  sell  them  pellets 
of  sugar  of  milk,  under  the  name  of  medicine. 

^  PeddUng"  is  one  thing,  but  peddling  wooden  nutmegs,  is  another.  The 
innocence  of  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  is  pleasant.    Vespasian's  money  had  no  smeU. 

As  to  Mr.  J.  Schmidt's  learned  criticism  upon  the  medicinsJ  uses  of  ^  abra- 
cadabra," we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  bow  to  superior  knowledge.  In  all 
the  ways  of  charlatanism,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  is  doubtless  better  informed  than  we. 

Dr.  Bond  has  said  that  ^  homceopathy  avowedly  contends  with  diseases 
beyond  materiality."  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  positively  denies  the  assertion.  If 
Mr.  Schmidt  will  refer  to  Dr.  Bartlett's  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science,  page 
19i,  he  will  find  the  following  laid  down  as  the  first  principle  of  homoeopathy, 
derived,  as  Dr.  Bartlett  says,  from  the  French  translation  of  Hahnemann's 
exposition.  Prof.  Bartlett's  character  is  sufficient  authority  for  taking  the 
quotation  from  him. 

^L  To  the  entire  human  organisatioB  is  superadded  an  immaterial  prin* 
eipU — ^a  dynamical  or  moving  force — active  in  itself— -bj  which  the  organic 
sation  is  ruled  and  controlled.  It  is  this  dynamical  force  or  piinciple  upon 
which  all  morbific  causes  or  influences  act,  and  the  disturbances  which 
tbese  causes  occasion  in  this  principle,  operate  of  necessity  upon  the  organi- 
sation, deranging  its  healthy  actions,  and  perverting  its  natural  sensations." 

If  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  cannot  see  in  this  statement  a  plain  corroboration  of 
tliat  made  by  Dr.  Bond,  he  must  be  wilfully  or  judicially  blind. 

Dr.  Bond  says  that  homoeopathic  medicines  *'  elude  analysis,"  and  "  theif 
bulk  defies  the  microscope."  To  this  Dr.  Schmidt  replies  by  saying,  <<  that 
tbe  diameter  of  the  pellicules  is,  in  fact,  from  the  one-fifleenth  to  the  one- 
^zteenth  of  an  inch. 

We  can  hardly  treat  this  part  of  Mr.  J.  Schmidt's  letter  pleasantly.  It  is 
80  evidently  an  attempt  to  deceive,  that  we  can  with  difficulty  refrain  from 
expressing  in  plain  language  what  we  think  about  it  Does  Mr.  J.  Schmidt 
dare  to  tell  this  community  that  the  "  pellets"  of  sugar  of  milk  represent  the 
bulk  and  quantity  of  the  medicinal  agent  he  pretends  to  give  ?  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  a  drop  of  his  tinctures  contains  a  drop  of  his  medicine  ? 
Dr.  Bond  never  said  that  the  vehicle  in  which  bomosopaths  pretended  to  con- 
vey their  imaginary  doses,  was  not  visible  and  tangible.  Mr.  J.  Schmidt 
knew  this  well  enough,  and  now  we  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
microscopic  vision,  and  ^analysis,"  too,  to  the  utmost 

In  the  first  place,  will  he  be  pleased  to  apply  his  microscope  to  the  odor 
of  one  of  his  smelling  boUles,  and  find  the  bulk  of  the  dose  prescribed  for 
the  olfactories  ?  When  he  has  succeeded  in  this,  we  will  call  his  attention 
to  the  probable  bulk  of  a  medical  atom  diluted  to  the  thirtieth  power. 

In  preparing  homoaopathie  dilutions  it  is  tinderstood  that  one  grain  of  any 
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medicinal  sabstance  (and  dalphar  and  table  salt  are  among 
most  trusted  remedies ;  the  former  from  his  notion  of  tbe  wondeHUfiM 
lence  of  itch,)  is  mixed  bj  sundry  rubbings  and  tumlnga  witk  wmjm 
grains  of  sugar  of  milk.  Of  this  mixture,  one  grain  is  again  nixed  vit 
second  ninety-nine  grains  of  the  sugar  of  milk.  The  second  dilntioB  tmk, 
therefore,  ttfotht  P^^  ^^  ^  grain  of  the  medicine,  salt,  or  BQlphiir,oriliflir 
whatever  it  may  be.  A  third  mixture  brings  tHe  proportion  to  a  mtlM.' 
now  let  anybody  who  is  disposed  to  see  how  far  the  power  of  iNiiiibaiti> 
ceeds  the  power  of  human  conception,  carry  the  calculalion  on  to  the  (ii 
eth  dilution,  and  when  the  mixture  is  prepared,  let  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  briagi 
microscope  and  find  the  bulk  of  the  infinitesimal  dose. 

As  we  are  not  disposed  to  do  the  necessary  cyphering  ourselves,  venl 
ourselves  of  the  calculation  found  in  Paris  Pharmacologia.  If  'uukdi 
taking  out  the  hundredth  grain,  and  adding  it  to  the  second  bondred  toft 
the  10,000th,  and  so  on,  the  dilution  should  be  attained  by  adding  tbe  m» 
sary  quantity  of  sugar  of  milk,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proportionate  f* 
tity  of  medicine,  the  quantity  required  would  be  as  follows : 

For  the  fiflh  dilution,  14.285  cubic  feet  of  sugar  to  each  gnun. 
Tenth  do.      142.857.142857142        do. 
Fiaeenth  do.  1428571428571428571428571 
Thirtieth  do.  142857 142857 1428571 428571 428571428571^ 
71428571. 

A  very  pretty  sum  in  enumeration,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  The  talcahimwf 
not  be  very  accurate,  but  a  few  millions  more  or  less  is  of  little  cooieqiai 
in  such  enormous  aggregates. 

Now  let  us  help  our  readers  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  ^ 

The  fifth  quantity  would  represent  a  globe  of  sugar  30  ft.  in  ^tnekr. 
Tenth  do.  do.  12  miles  dow 

Fifteenth  do.  do.     26.464  da 

Thirtieth  do.  264.646.994.646.784  da 

Now,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  bring  your  microscope  and  find  the  proportia'* 
grain  of  sulphur  in  an  atom  of  this  mighty  mass.  But  to  aid  yoa  iDlka' 
lection  of  an  instrument  of  sufiicient  power,  let  me  bint  to  yon  tbaltkgi^ 
est  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  97.000.000  of  miles,  asdtkiKtk 
twentieth  dilution  would  require  a  sphere  of  sugar  more  than  half  tbe  to 
eter  of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  while  the  thirtieth  would  rei[Wi*t 
sphere  of  sugar  in  comparison  of  the  diameter  of  which  the  distance  of  B^ 
schel  from  the  earth  would  form  but  an  infinitely  small  fracticm.  Tet  Bi^ 
nemann  recommends  the  fifteenth-hundredth  dilution,  and  says: '^E^ 
ence  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible  to  attenuate  the  dose  of  a  perfect^  ^ 
m<Bopathic  remedy  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  not  produce  a  decided  aa^ 
Uoration  in  tbe  disease."     {StrattwCt  Trans,  of  Orffonarijp,  274.) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  and  his  homoeopathic  friemb,*" 
say  that  these  calculations  are  mere  caricatures.  There  is  some  adTSoti^ 
in  advocating  a  system,  the  true  principles  of  which  are  incredibly  sl»^ 
for  it  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  make  people  believe  that  haman  fol^  <* 
have  gone  the  length  required  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  snch  proponlij*^ 
But  if  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  dislikes  these  calculations,  let  him  make  cslcoicli^ 
for  himself,  and  give  us  in  round  numbers,  the  weight  and  magnitude  c^ 
diluted  medicines  he  uses — not  the  sugar  in  which  his  potencies  are  aoppf^ 
to  be  enveloped.  He  had  a  good  opportunity  to  do  this  when  replj^^ 
Dr.  Bond,  but  did  not  make  use  of  it.    Let  us  have  no  dodging  next  tio^ 

The  only  thing  that  looks  like -an  attempt  at  an  ai^gnmentativeddeo^^ 
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honMBOpathy;  is  ike  miMrable  effortte  sbAr  that  Hahnemann  was  an  able 
man,  and,  therefore  homoeapathj,  is  likely  to  be  trae,  or,  sa  Mr.  J.  Schmidt 
expresses  it,  the  ^^ekaneet^''  are,  that  Hahnemann  was  as  likely  to  '*  stumble 
upon  the  truth"  as  any  one  else.  '*  Stumbling  on  it^'  was  certainly  his  only 
*<  chance"  of  finding  it;  but  what  kind  of  language,  what  manner  of  reason- 
ing is  this?  Knowledge  then  is  an  accident  to  be  <' stumbled  on!"  To 
know  wheiber  a  system  is  truthful,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
pounder  is  a  man  of  parts,  and  from  his  mode  of  seeking  truth  blindfold,  as 
likely  to  ''  stumble  on  it  as  any  body  else  I" 

If  it  were  worth  while,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  men  are  more  apt 
to  ^  stumble"  upon  errors  than  truths,  and  that  Hahnemann  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  such  accidents. 

Again,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  attempts  to  show  that  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Forbes, 
and  a  few  other  erratic  medical  men,  have  spoken  somewhat  favorably  of 
Hahnemann,  therefore  his  system  is  true ! 

It  might  have  occurred  to  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  had  he  known  anything  of  the 
rales  of  evidence,  that  if  he  brings  medical  testimony  into  court,  to  sustain 
his  cause,  he  must  admit  the  force  of  similar  testimony  against  it,  and  if  Hah- 
Bemann  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  opinions  of  physicians,  the  favora- 
Me  evidence  would  be  reduced  to  the  potency  6f  a  homceopathic  dilution. 
Mr.  J.  Schmidt  ought  to  have  known  that  Hahnemann  is  regarded,  by  med- 
ical writers  generally,  and  by  the  medical  profession  almost  universally,  as 
a  humbug  of  the  first  water,-*full  of  vanity,  and  dealing  out  as  facts,  with- 
oat  the  exercise  of  the  least  discrimination-,  statements  and  doctrines  too  ab- 
surd for  serious  refutation.  Bat  we  have  not  space  to  quote  from  medical 
writers  for  evidence  of  this  well  known  opinion. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Bond's  marine  illustration  of  homoeopathy,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt 
gravely  announces  that  '<  homoeopathy  never  professed  to  save  people  from 
drowning !"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  simplicity  about  Mr.  J.  Schmidt. 

Passing  from  the  ridiculous,  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  makes  a  decided  vault  tow- 
ards the  sublime,  and  in  solemn  sententiousness  announces  his  creed  thus : 

<<  The  man  of  true  science  doubts  nothing — ^ridicules  nothing,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  without  a  God  I" 

He  has  spoken !  Out  of  emptiness  has  come  forth  a  sound !  Never  did 
a  man  confess  a  more  appropriate  creed.  To  one  who  has  avowed  a  belief 
in  homoeopathy  it  would  be  sheer  affectation  to  doubt  anything,  and  so  Mr. 
J.  Schmidt,  ^  the  man  of  true  science,"  believes  every  thing  except  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  without  a  God  I 

To  otfe  who  has  homoeopathy  to  defend,  ridicule  is  particularly  obnoxious. 
Therefore  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  ridicules  nothing  but  atheism.  The  '^  man  of  true 
science  doubts  nothing."  On  the  contrary,  he  doubts  everything  until  it  is 
proved  to  be  true.  Does  the  man  of  science  receive  every  proposition  of- 
fered him  ?  Does  he  believe  in  perpetual  motion  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  in  Mormonism,  Mohammedanism,  spiritual  knockings,  hydropathy, 
homoeopathy,  Thompsonianism,  mesmerism,  and  every  lie  and  blasphemy 
uttered  upon  earth  in  the  name  of  science  ? 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  doubts  nothing,  ridicules  nothing.  Elijah  ridiculed  the 
priests  of  Baal,  but  Mr.  J«  Schmidt  rebukes  the  old  prophet  The  stem 
man  of  God  should  have  "  douhUd  nothing^  ridiculed  nothing**  Mr.  J. 
Schmidt  would  not  have  doubted,  had  he  been  there.  Indeed  be  might  have 
been  a  priest  of  Baal  himself,  for  even  these  pagans  would  have  consented 
to  receive  the  one  positive  dogma  of  his  creed,  the  existence  of  a  God. 

Mr.  J.  Schmidt  complains  that  Dr.  Bond  has  not  <<  studied"  homoeopathy. 
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The  true  gneranee  is,  that  Dr.  Bond  knows  too  snieli  about  k.  Mm 
It  19  the  last  thing  that  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  wishes  to  be  done. 

If  Dr.  Bond  is  ignorant,  let  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  conyiet  him  of  it  bjiM^ 
Hie  truth,  not  evading  discussion  of  it 

As  Mr.  J.  Schmidt  is  fond  of  quotations,  we  commend  to  hia  oonadentii 
the  following  from  Rochefoncault :  <"  Comme  c'est  le  caractere  de  gai 
espnts  de  faire  entendre  en  peu  de  paroles  beancoup  de  efaoscs^lttpai 
esprits,  an  contraire,  ont  le  don  de  beaueoap  parler  et  de  ne  rien  dire^' 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  J.  Schmidt,  thanking  him  for  the  pleMnk* 
tertainment  we  have  had  in  his  company. 

'*  And  when  he  next  doth  ride  aboad, 
May  we  be  there  to  see." 


NOTICE. 

Thb  Fifth  AmnjLL  Mektikg  of  the  Akekioan  MsDrciil» 
CiATJON  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  on  Taesday,  May  4th,  1851 

All  Secretaries  of  Societies  and  other  bodies  entitled  to  lepreeentiiii 
this  Association,  are  requested  to  forward  to  ^e  undersigned  comdiiiit 
their  respective  delegations  as  soon  as  thej  may  be  appointed. 

The  f(^lowing  is  an  extract  from  Art  II.  of  the  Constatiition: 

^  Each  local  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  Ameh 
one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  members,  and  oseftreisT 
additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  of  this  number.  The  faenltjcfeiot 
regularly  constituted  medical  college,  or  chartered  school  of  med^M 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates.  The  professional  staffrf mj 
chartered  or  municipal  hospital,  containing  a  hundred  inmates  or  baM 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  two  delegates ;  and  every  other  petfo^ 
organized  medical  institution  of  good  standing,  shall  have  the  fM^^ 
sending  one  delegate."' 

The  medical  press  of  the  United  States  is  respectfully  requested  ^V' 

P.  CLAIBORNE  GOOCH, 

One  of  the  Secreiarie$y 

Bank  Street  J  RiehuM^  F<. 
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A  MEDICAL  PABTNERSBnOP. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  benevolent  eye  to  windward  ^^^ 
tMssed  brethren.  Anticipating  shortly  a  change  in  the  oceopatios^* 
editor  of  the  Ameriam  Jowmm  of  Hinnaopathyy  we  would  direet  Uiitt0' 
tion  to  the  following : 

Visittng  a  patient  lately  at  a  near  city,  a  medical  friend  poin^.^^^ 
alory  woc^en  building,  with  the  following  assortm^it  of  signs,  sigii^o*'' 
the  versatility  of  its  occupant's  genius. 

WILLIAU  BOTD,  MBDICAL   GALYAKT8T  AH]>  HOUiEOTASBSn* 
TAILOBIHO  AHD   OUTTINO,  BT  WILLIAH  BOTO. 
PHBBKOLOGT  AND   MESMBBIBIC 

DB.  BOTD. 
FASHIONABLB   DBESS   MAKING. 

There  was  a  "  Lean-to"  or  adjoining  shanty,  with  a  commumcsfty**' 
and  an  assortment  of  vegetables.  Never  despair  after  diis,  0  ye  ptfM^ 
philanthropists. — Sca^^ 
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RTTPTUBE  OF  THE  BLADDER   FBOM   ISiTERSAL  FEES- 

SURE. 

Dr.  TosikioSy  of  YeovO,  records  in  the  jProvineial  Medical  and  Surffi* 
cal  Jaumaij  (Oct  29tli,  1851,}  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
very  ioteresdog,  as  showing  that  this  accident  is  not  necessarily  fataL 

The  subject  of  it  was  a  man  who,  whilst  undermining  some  earth  in  a  deep 
cutting  for  a  railroad,  was  thrown  from  a  height  of  more  then  twenty  feet ; 
the  ladder  on  which  he  was  standing  was  knocked  from  under  him  by  the 
sudden  fall  oi  an  almost  solid  portion  of  earth,  weighing  several  tons.  The 
man  fell  on  his  back,  and  the  pickaxe  with  which  he  was  working,  together 
"with  the  ladder,  were  thrown  several  feet  behind  him.  The  main  bulk  of 
earth  descended  on  his  abdomen,  and  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  nine  or 
ten  men  to  lifl  it  from  his  body. 

The  surgeon  who  first  saw  him  found  the  abdomiBal  integuments  mndi 
coBtused,  aad  an  extensive  lacerated  wound  in  the  perineam,  through  which 
three  fingers  could  be  passed  with  ease,  and  which  enabled  him  at  once  to 
discover  that  the  bladder  was  .ruptured. 

When  seen  by  Dr.  Tomkins,  the  patient  was  pulseless.  There  was  con- 
siderable hsemorrhage  from  the  wound,  which  was  three  or  four  inches  in  ex- 
tent,  laying  open  the  posterior  portion  of  the  urethra.  Dr.  T.  passed  his 
fiagier  throvgh  the  woaad,  and  found  the  bladder  extensively  ruptured,  and 
at  the  same  time  introduced  a  catheter  by  the  urethra,  and  brought  it  readily 
through  the  rent  into  the  perineum.  When  reaction  took  place,  the  patient 
suffered  most  intolerable  pain,  accompanied  with  sickness  and  vomiting,  for 
which  a  grain  of  opium  was  given  every  hour  or  two,  with  the  best  effect 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  case  from 
day  to  day.  Considerable  sloughing  of  the  integument  of  the  abdomen  took 
place.  Fomentations  and  poultices  were  applied;  the  bowels  were  kept 
open  by  the  aid  of  injections  and  castor  oil ;  his  strength  was  kept  up ;  and 
opium  given  freely  to  soothe  his  pain,  to  the  extent  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
grains  a  day.  The  wound  soon  began  to  assume  a  healthy  aspect  A  ca- 
theter was  passed  from  day  to  day,  and  occasionally  kept  in  the  bladder  a 
few  hours  at  a  time.  At  the  expiration  of  two  months  the  wound  had  heal* 
ed,  leaving  the  course  of  the  urethra  rather  tortuous ;  but  at  the  end  of  an- 
other month,  when  the  man  lefi  the  town,  the  bladder  was  so  far  restored  as 
to  enable  him  to  retain  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  question  how  this  wound  was  produced,  Dr.  T.  ob- 
serves, ^  It  is  certain  it  was  not  from  the  entrance  of  any  extraneous  sub- 
stance from  without,  for  the  man  had  on  a  pair  of  new  corduroy  trowsers, 
suspended  by  his  braces,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  rent  about  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  earth  compress- 
ed the  bladder  so  completely  within  the  pelvis  that  the  urine  was  sent  for- 
ward with  such  force  as  to  tear  the  urethra  and  perineum  in  the  manner 
desoribed ;  and  this  tends  to  point  out  the  utter  impossibility  of  deciding,  in 
many  cases,  the  precise  mode  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted,  or  the  weapons 
or  missiles  by  which  they  have  been  caused." — Am^  Jour.  Med,  Science. 

Is  not  the  recovery  in  this  case  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  perineum  was  ex- 
tensively lacerated,  thus  allowing  a  free  escape  to  the '  extravasated  urine  ? 
And  if  so,  it  shows  still  more  conclusively  that  the  correct  proceeding  in  these 
cases  is  to  operate  at  once  as  for  st<Hie  in  the  bladder,  according  to  the  prac- 
Dr.  WiUiam  J.  Walker^jBtf.  Jl.  B.  Jwn.  of  Med. 
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Thb  Caae  of  Db.  J.  E.  RoDGEBS.  We  receotlj  notieed  the  decease 
of  this  genUemaDy  and  are  sorrj  to  be  compelled  to  add  thai  a  fierce  dispBte 
has  arisen  among  the  medical  gentlemen  who  treated  him.  Dr.  Alexander 
£.  Hosack,  of  New-Tork  citj,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  has  issued 
a  large  pamphlet,  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  deceased.  From  his  ac- 
count we  condense  the  following  history  of  the  case.  Dr.  Bodgert,  thou^ 
not  a  robust  man,  usaallj  enjojed  rery  tolerable  heidth.  In  1835  he  saffered 
£rom  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  beea 
completely  understood,  though  it  was  called  dyspepsia.  But  it  was  on  the 
ninth  of  October  last  that  he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  eventually 
proved  fatal.  On  Saturday,  the  11th,  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Dubois^  who  gave 
him  a  Seidlitz  powder.  On  Sunday,  Dr.  Wilkes  called  on  the  family,  and 
Dr.  Rodgers  consulted  him  as  to  his  disease.  Dr.  W.  considered  it  functional 
disorder  of  the  liver,  and  advised  blue  pill,  to  be  followed  by  a  cathartic 
Dr.  Hosack  saw  him  first  on  the  Idth,  when  he  was  free  from  fever,  with  a 
white,  slightly  coated  tongue,  although  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  bowelsy 
and  of  a  slight  uneasiness  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  for  which  he  bad 
applied  a  mustard  cataplasm.  He  did  not  wince  upon  pressure.  On  the  14th 
he  was  much  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly  accelerated  pulse, 
full  and  compressible,  with  a  tongue  assuming  a  dingy  hue  at  its  base.  Dr. 
Hosack  considered  those  to  be  the  symptoms  of  biliary  congeslion,  and  ad- 
Tised  him  to  take  an  emetic  or  ten  grains  of  calomel ;  but  Dr.  Rodgers  **  bar- 
ing a  particular  dislike  to  both  these  remedies,**  declined  taking  either.  Dr. 
Rodgers  then  told  Dr.  Hosack  that  he  had  been  visiting  a  patient  at  Flat- 
bush,  Long  Island,  sick  with  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  it  was  lus  opinion 
that  in  consequence  of  his  exposure  to  the  miasm  of  that  district  he  had  con- 
tracted the  same  disease.  The  same  evening  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Dubois 
consulted  concerning  the  case,  but  the  latter  had  befoi^  said  that  it  was  bil- 
ious remittent  fever,  and  adhered  to  that  opinion.  On  the  15th  the  patioat 
was  found  quite  jaundiced,  and  Hosack  again  uiged  the  use  of  oaloiaely  to 
which  objection  was  again  raised  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  because  he  feared 
salivation,  but  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  take  a  very  mild  mercurial.  At 
this  time  there  was  no  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure,  or  upon  turning  in  bed, 
rising  up  or  lying  down.  On  the  17th  the  patient  felt  better,  but  the  aallow- 
ness  was  more  complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Dr.  Ddafield  was 
added  to  the  consultation.  On  the  18th,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Heaadt, 
it  was  decided  to  change  the  treatment,  die  other  physieiaBBy  Dtbola  and 
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Delafieldy  expretsiBg  tlieir  opinioa  that  the  diseaM  was  bifioas  remittent  terw. 
The  remedies  used  were  the  osaal  febrifuge  medicines.  From  this  treatment 
and  diagnosis  Dr.  Hosack  expressed  his  entire  dissent  But  in  justice  to 
Dr.  H.  we  must  here  give  his  own  words  concerning  the  progress  of  the  case 
till  his  withdrawal  from  the  consultation. 

**  His  symptoms  at  this  time  were  general  restlessness,  imperfect  sleep,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  anxious  countenance,  slight  fever,  increased  sallownessy 
accelerated  pulse,  and  at  times  moderate  perspiration.  These  sjmptoma 
continued  much  the  same  from  the  I9thof  October  to  the  22d,  (when  rigors 
first  appeared,)  with  the  exception  of  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse^ 
which  varied  from  95  to  120,  but  usually  at  the  standard  of  110,  always  full 
and  compressible.  The  rigors  recurred  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  in 
the  night,  and  at  any  hour  during  the  day ;  at  first,  however,  there  were  but 
one  or  two  in  the  24  hours ;  they  soon  afler  increased  in  frequency,  jaun- 
dice more  apparent. 

The  rigors  were  always  immediately  followed  by  profuse  perspirations ; 
the  pulse,  as  observed  by  myself,  was  110  just  before,  during  and  after  each 
rigor,  which  was  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  perspiration,  and  fol- 
lowed directly  after  by  a  profuse  sweat.  The  gentlemen  in  consultation,  with 
the  view  of  opposing  the  chills,  prescribed  (in  opposition  to  my  judgment,) 
quinine  in  10  and  5  grain  doses,  at  intervals  of  several  hours,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  several  successive  days.  The  positive  effect  of  quinine  was  in  due 
time  made  manifest  by  ringing  %n  the  ears  atid  almost  toted  deajnees  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  was  discontinued  on  the  29th  of  October*  Dr.  Dela- 
field  remarked  in  consultation  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  very  evident  that 
the  quinine  was  doing  no  good ;  that  there  was  something  in  the  case  that  he 
could  not  understand ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  understood  it,  and  could  ac- 
count for  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  was 
also  prescribed  in  large  doses,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  excessive 
sweats.  The  strong  tincture  of  aconite  was  also  administered  in  doses  of 
one  drop  each. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  finding  myself  opposed  in  opinion,  and  the 
patient  evidently  getting  worse,  in  one  of  my  visits  to  Dr.  Bodgers,  (when 
alone  with  him  in  the  room,)  I  was  prompted  by  my  deep  solicitude  and 
anxiety  on  his  account,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  further  medical 
advice.  Seated  by  his  bedside,  I  asked  him  to  permit  me  to  call  in  Dr. 
Wilkes,  (as  I  daily  communicated  with  him  in  regard  to  his  illness,)  who 
bad  seen  him,  and  thought  as  I  did.  I  then  said,  '  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
do  so,  and  follow  our  advice,  you  will  get  well ;  I  promise  you,  you  will  re- 
cover.' To  which  be  replied,  af^er  a  moment's  reflection,  (being  sttU  biased 
with  the  idea  of  fever,)  '  If  I  do,  I  can  never  recover,  and  I  have  all  con- 
fidence in  Delafield.'  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  a  few  days  afler,  find- 
ing he  was  growing  worse,  he  said  to  a  member  of  his  fiimily,  ^  There  is 
something  in  my  case  tliat  Dr.  Delafield  does  not  understand,  nor  I  either/ 

At  this  period  of  his  disease,  the  2dd  of  October,  on  the  day  after  the  a]K 
pearanee  of  the  rigors,  I  again  remarked  to  Drs.  Delafield  and  Dubois,  in 
consultation,  that  it  was  not  bilious  remittent  fever,  as  it  wanted  the  charac- 
teristics of  fever,  and  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  unremoved  obstruction 
in  the  liver.  Dr.  Delafield  then  asked  me  where  I  located  the  disease ;  to 
which  I  replied,  in  the  liver,  either  arising  from  obstruction  in  the  '^ductus 
communis  choledoehus"  by  biliary  calculi,  or  from  inspissated  bile  in  its  fmcwi- 
sitfram  the  ramificatione  of  the  portal  vein  of  the  Uver  to  the  hiUary  ductif 


and  that  these  ekUtf,  so  denomiDated  bj  my  associates,  wefeiigoii,ab 
tiye  of  matter  fbrmingy  if  not  already  fonned ;  to  whteh  he  rep&i  *I^ 
not,"  aad  said,  ^  I  had  nothing  to  stand  upon,  or  to  sustain  me  in  dj  Tin! 
I  then  asked  him,  Are  these  symptoms  nothing  ?  this  jaundice,  tin  ol 
tion  of  the  tongue,  these  rigors,  followed  by  profuse  sweats,  and  this  yak 
rapid,  full,  compressible  pulse,  and  comparatively  moderate  hsatof  dn:i 
all  these  symptoms  nothing?  In  answer  to  which.  Dr.  Delafield leiaik 
that  this  yellowness  and  other  symptoms,  as  above  observed,  werefivp^ 
met  with  in  bilious  fevers;  to  which  I  replied,  < I  have,  ili6ii»  jettik 
what  bilious  fever  is*' 

These  same  remarks  were  repeated  in  substance  by  me  to  Dr.  Smi 
the  time  of  my  withdrawing  from  the  consultation,  on  the  monusgif  I 
9d  of  November,  (he  having  been  called  in  on  the  1st  inst.,)  with  tkii 
tional  observation,  that  in  fever  there  should  be  remissions  and  ezaoetMa 
a  furred  tongue,  and  a  burning,  hot  and  dry  skin. 

I  then  drew  a  parallel  between  the  pulse  of  bilious  fever  and  the  fk4 
matter  forming,  or  just  formed,  as  follows :  In  bilious  fever,  doiiaf  Atft 
acerbations,  it  would  be  small,  corded  and  quick,  varying  in  fireqoeo^|ii 
the  remitting  stage  to  the  highest  degree  of  fever,)  from  an  alaoitM 
state  to  120,  at  which  height  of  pulse  perspiration  would  conuBeiioe;ii» 
as,  the  pulse  indicative  of  matter  would  be  always  frequent,  foi]  mid 
varying  but  little  from  95  to  110,  while  the  skin  most  of  the  tineiNifc 
comparatively  cooL  The  pulse  full  and  soft  is  110  juat  before,  duriif^ 
after  each  rigor,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  pr^use  perspHiliA 

After  these  remarks  I  observed,  '  With  these  existing  symptons,^^ 
men,  how  is  it  possible  yon  can  see  things  with  such  different  eyesfiw^ 
Placing  my  hand  upon  my  knee,  I  said,  <  It  is  as  plain  to  me  as  if** 
were  formed  in  this  joint,  which  the  knife  can  release;  but  in  thiifl" 
have  no  sach  opportunity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  matter,  if  not  ahs^^ 
ed,  will  form  and  terminate  fatally.'  I  then  added,  *  From  my  ^i^ 
tnde,  I  have  scarcely  slept  for  the  last  two  nights,  and  have  tried  i»M^ 
cile  my  opinion  with  yours,  but  the  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,^** 
I  am  convinced  that  I  am  correct  in  my  views.' 

I  then  withdrew  from  the  consultation,  remarking  that  I  diav^^' 
respect  and  deference  to  them,  but  that  I  could  not  remain  to  tnuDfldtta 
by  my  presence,  or  witness  a  course  of  treatment  I  could  not  sandka* 

From  my  connection  with  Dr.  Rodgers,  I  had  the  privilege  of  Tinni|"| 
at  all  times  during  his  last  illness,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  o^^^. 
fvogress  of  his  disease,  and  the  treatment  pursued  by  the  f^jsidiMl** 
sole  charge  of  him.  Upon  my  proposing  to  withdraw  from  the  ^'^^'^'^^ 
k  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Delaiield  that  the  patient  might  be  dtftorMlf 
knowing  that  I  had  done  so.  In  reply,  I  assured  him  that  I  woold  takec* 
he  should  not  be  apprised  of  it,  and  would  therefore  visit  hiffl  ^^^ 
tomed  hour  of  consultation,  without  retiring  afterwards  to  the  eooncil^^ 
ber.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  uSa^^ 
ense  for  continuing  the  history  of  his  disease  to  its  termination*'' 

After  Dr.  Hosack  withdrew  fh>m  the  consultation,  the  rigors  con 
sometimes  following  each  other  rapidiy,  but  the  treatment  was  coDtinocd>] 
means  of  quinine,  aconite  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  as  being  appropn^c 
bilious  remittent  fever*    Dr.  Rodgers  di^d  on  the  morning  of  the  v>^ 
November.  .  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  of  whidi  the  Mw*'> 
is  the  report  given  by  Dr.  C.  6.  Isaacs,  who  conducted  the  eiamntf^* 
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^On  laying  open  the  cayitj  of  tlie  abdofflen,  it  was  femid  to  eontaia  * 
large  quantity  of  semi-punilent  matter,  with  flakes  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  adhered  to  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  serous  sur- 
face of  the  intestines.  The  omentum  was  partially  spread  out  over  the  small 
intestines,  and  adhered  slightly  to  their  surface.    On  carefully  separating 
with  the  koife>  the  mesent^ic  border  of  the  small  intestines  from  the  mesen- 
tery, numerous  small  drops  of  purulent  matter  were  observed,  on  the  aepar 
rated  edge  of  the  mesentery,  and  on  the  corresponding  border  of  the  intes- 
tine— along  the  whole  extent  of  divided  surface,  from  the  termination  of  the 
ilium  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum.     (This  pnmlent  matter  was 
afterwards  ascertained  to  have  issued  from  the  cut  orifices  of  the  mesenteric 
veins.)  On  cutting  into  the  mesentery,  several  small  depots  of  purulent  mat- 
ter were  found,  containing  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid* 
These  were  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  laminae  of  the  meseiv 
tery.    The  large  and  small  intestines  were  removed  and  opened ;  but  did  not 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  disease  (except  on  their  peritoneal  surface.)  The 
stomach,  spleen  and  pancreas  were  healthy.    The  liver  was  removed,  and 
the  biliary  ducts  carefully  traced  out  and  opened,  and  appeared  healthy.  The 
liver  was  then  laid  upon  its  inferior  surface,  and  upon  making  an  incision 
upon  its  upper,  or  convex  surface,  several  small  points  of  purulent  matter 
were  perceived*    On  carefully  examining  these,  the  purulent  matter  was 
found  to  issue  from  the  cut  orifices  of  the  branches  of  the  vena  ports.     In« 
eisions  ^ere  then  made  into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  various  places,  and 
the  saoae  appearances  were  observed  in  the  cut  portions.    The  trunk  of  the 
vena  portie  was  now  examined,  and  presented  the  appearance  and  feel  of  a 
firm,  hard  cylinder,  and  when  opened  was  found  to  be  filled  with  coagulable 
lymph  and  semi-purulent  matter,  and  a  few  small  clots  of  blood.    This  vein 
npon  being  traced  into  the  right  and  lefl  lobes  of  the  liver,  exhibited  the 
same  appearance  in  its  branches,  as  far  as  their  third  and  fourth  divisions. 
Subsequently,  (next  day,)  a  small  portion  of  the  liver,  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope, exhibited  no  pus  globules  in  its  minute  structure.    On  examining 
at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  mesentery,  and  carefully  tracing  up  a  branch 
of  its  mesenteric  vein  towards  the  intestine,  this  vdn  with  its  small  branches 
was  observed  to  be  filled  with  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph  and  semi-purulent 
matter.    At  the  apex  of  both  kings,  a  few  small  cicatrices  were  found,  as 
also  some  three  or  four  small  cretaceous  masses.  A  few  old  and  slight  adhe- 
sions existed  between  the  right  lung  and  pleura  costalis.    The  structure  of 
the  lungs  and  heart  was  perfectly  healthy •'' 

Of  this  report  Dr.  Hosack  remarks  that  it  does  not  in  his  opinion  give  an 
accurate  i  mpression  of  the  actual  condition  of  things,  ^  inasmuch  as  evefj 
branch  of  the  portal  vein  in  both  lobes  so  cut  was  literally  gorged  with  pu- 
rulent matter  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  its  ramifications.  But  this  is  suf- 
iloient  to  show  that  Dr.  Hosad:  was  right  in  his  diagnosis,  and  of  coarse  that 
the  disease  was  not  properly  treated.  This  is  not,  however  sad  it  may  be, 
remediable — neither  shall  we  on  this  account  greatly  blame  the  physicians 
who  supposed  it  to  be  remittent  fever.  The  best  physicians  err  in  diagnosisi 
and  there  may  have  been  appearances  which  would  have  led  others  to  gjTO 
the  same  opinion.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  shown,  because  in  this  casa 
Dr.  Hosack  was  correct,  that  he  is  a  more  skilful  physician  than  the  otheis. 
In  fact,  had  there  been  nothing  more  in  the  case  than  what  appears  abovei 
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we  presume  Dr.  Hosack's  pamphlet  would  never  have  been 
here  oommenoes  a  history  which  mast  make  the  ears  of  every  one 
and  spread  the  deepest  hue  of  shame  over  the  face  of  every  man  wbo  he  a 
heart  an  earnest  desire  for  the  honor  of  the  medical  profeasiooy  and  reBM> 
bers  how  much  its  honor  is  in  the  keeping  of  its  prominent  laemben. 

The  first  thing  we  notice,  though  not  the  first  in  order  of  oeeorrenee,  itii 
statement  in  a  note,  that  Dr.  H.  could  not  give  the  precise  quantities  of  mc^s 
ordered  by  the  attending  physicians,  because  he  was  unable  to  obCaia  m 
information  from  the  apothecary  ^'  who  was  instructed  hy  the  attending  fif 
iictcmg  to  refiue  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the  prescriptions,'*  Clearly  thu  ■■ 
have  been  after  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  real  disease,  lai 
the  attempt  was  made  in  this  manner  to  conceal  improper  treatment,  (k 
there  be  any  occasion  for  us  to  comment  upon  such  an  unmanly  coarse? 

In  the  second  place,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  the  attending  pfeya* 
dans  made  the  arrangements  for  a  post-mortem  examination  witbont  pn^ 
any  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Hosack.    He  was  informed  of  it,  however,  at  t  te 
hour  from  another  source,  and  taking  with  him  Dr.  Wilkes,  and  three  eAc 
medical  friends,  attended  at  the  appointed  time.    It  was  a  wise  precuua 
to  have  witnesses,  and  certainly  common  courtesy,  if  nothing  more,  reqad 
a  notice  of  the  time  of  examination  to  be  given  to  Dr.  H.,  and  bis  ynjiju 
should  have  been  asked.     Can  it  be  that  these  gentlemen  distrusted  fkr 
diagnosis  after  the  fatal  termination,  and  wished  to  make  the  examiDa&i 
alone,  and  report  as  they  thought  best  ?    It  seems  hardly  credible,  aa^  sdi 
there  is  no  other  explanation  which  can  be  put  upon  it    The  day 
to  Dr.  Rodgers'  death  Dr.  Swett  said  <<  that  he  was  more  con&acd 
ever  that  it  was  bilious  remittent  fever."    Why  then  should  not  Dr. 
have  been  asked  to  attend  the  examination,  and  thus  be  convinced  d\k 
error.    It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  precise  state  of  the  portal   system  wo^ 
have  been  known  abroad,  had  not  Hosack  and  his  friends    been  preaa^ 
because  it  would  then  have  been  easy  to  conceal  it,  and  the  temptatioa  tnh 
so  would  have  been  exceeding  strong. 

In  the  third  place  we  have  certain  occurrences  of  which  Dr.  Hosad^  grrs 
the  following  account : 

^  These  three  gentlemen,  Drs.  Delafield,  Swett,  and  Dubois,  are  meiBla 
of  a  Pathological  Society,  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  scientific  associatiai 
fi)r  the  investigation  of  truth.  These  gentlemen,  after  the  post*moitem  o- 
amination  of  the  body  of  the  late  Dr.  Rodgers,  repaired  to  the  rooms  of  ihi 
Society,  which  held  its  regular  meetings  three  days  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rodgers,  and  there  made  a  statement  pronouncing  the  disease  to  be  that  of 
phlebitis  of  the  portal  vein  which  bad  caused  his  death,  retracting  the  opt- 
ion which  they  had  before  most  decidedly  expressed,  of  its  being  bilioos  ie> 
mittent  fever,  and  that  I,  as  well  as  they  were  wrong,  and  this  they  also  repeil* 
^  in  domestic  circles*  Remarks  immediately  followed  by  some  of  the  mem* 
^rs.  Dr.  Clark,  the  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  College  of  Physteiaoi 
and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  addressed  the 
meeting  and  said,  Hhat  this  disease  was  one  of  very  rare  occarrenoe;  bol 
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cases  only  bad  been  known  to  the  profession,  and  that  one  of  these  was 
tJiat  of  Dr.  Rodgers.  He  said,  this  disease  has  no  pathognomonic  symptoms, 
and  cannot  be  discovered  until  after  death,  and  if  known  could  not  be  cured, 
as  it  IS  always  fatal.' 

**  The  learned  professor  goes  on  to  state  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  have  diagnosticated  the  disease  of  which  Dr.  Rodgers  died  ;  then  ap- 
pealing to  the  Sodety,  he  said,  <  by  the  nods  and  smiles  of  acquiescence  of 
those  about  me,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  part,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  this  So- 
citj,  agree  with  me  in  opinion.'    This  eloquent  speaker  was  followed  by  an- 
other member  of  the  Society,  who  stated,  <  that  a  member  of  the  profession 
and  his  friends  were  circulating  a  report  that  Dr.  Bodgers  died  from  a  mis- 
take in  the  treatment  of  his  disease,  and  that  if  they,  (this  physician  and  his 
friends,)  had  had  the  management  and  treatment  of  this  case,  they  could  have 
cured   him.'     He  then  moved  ^  that  a  vote  of  censure  he  passed  upon  this 
physiciany  and  that  all  the  members  of  this  Society  go  forth  and  contradict 
such  a  statement,^    The  above  communication  and  remarks  are  deserving  of 
bat  little  notice.    I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  scientific  part  of  Profes- 
sor Clark's  assertion.     He  states  in  the  first  place, '  that  the  disease  was  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  that  only  six  cases  had  been  known.     Secondly, 
that  this  disease  has  no  pathognomonic  symptoms,  and  if  known  could  not  be 
cured,  as  it  is  always  fatal.'    As  these  assertions  are  so  amply  refuted  by 
the  authorities  quoted,  any  additional  observation  from  me  is  unnecessary, 
particularly  as  the  number  of  authorities  .quoted  at  page  34  furnish  some 
three,  some  four,  some  five  cases,  exhibiting  pathognomonic  symptoms  as 
laid  down,  several  of  which  were  diagnosticated  before  death  in  the  hospitals 
of  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c.  &c.    In  reference  to  the  last  part  of  the  learn« 
ed  Doctor's  observation,  where  he  says,  *by  the  nods  and  smiles  of  acquies- 
cence of  those  about  me,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  part,  if  not  the  greater  part  of 
the  Society  agree  with  me  in  opinion;'  this  I  should  deem  unnecessary  for 
a  professor  of  pathology  whose  word  alone  should  almost  be  a  law  to  his 
hearers.    I  am  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  what  motive  Pro- 
fessor Clark   was  actuated  in  enlisting  proselytes,  unless  it  were  that  of 
screening  his  fellow-members.     At  all  events,  it  comports  but  little  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Society,  professedly  learned  and  having  truth  for  its  object,  to 
feel  such  necessity  and  to  resort  to  such  unworthy  means  to  uphold  errors, 
committed  by  individuals  of  their  society,  and  reflecting  upon  a  member  of 
the  profession,  who  is  in  no  way  connected  with  these  local  institutions.     As 
regards  the  remark  made  by  the  gentleman  moving  the  vote  of  censure^  I 
presume  he  did  so  in  allusion  to  my  having  tried  to  persuade  Dr.  Rodgers 
in  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  to  allow  Dr.  Wilkes  and  myself  to  assume 
the  charge  of  hiia,  and  of  the  assurance  I  gave  him  of  his  recovery,  in  the 
event  of  his  complying.  Aware  that  the  Society  has  honorable  members  in  iit 
association,  and  not  believing  it  possible  notwithstanding  the  course  pursued 
by  Dr.  Clark,  that  they  could  receive  and  condemn  upon  ex-parte  statement, 
at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  26lh  of  November,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  myself 
as  well  as  to  those  honorable  members,  to  send  them  so  much  of  the  case  of 
Dr.  Rodgers  as  came  under  my  observation,  up  to  the  time  of  my  withdraw- 
ing from  the  consultation,  which  was  done  with  a  liberal  and  impartial  con« 
sideration,  accompanied  with,  what  I  conceived'  to  be,  a  polite  note,  explana- 
tory of  my  object,  addressed  to  the  President  and  members  of  the  Society. 
The  note  being  read.  Dr.  Swett  moved  that  the  documents  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  saying,  Hhat  as  Dr.  Hosack  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society, 
the  admiisioa  of  a  communication  of  this  character  without  any  previooa 
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consideratioQi  implies  a  want  of  oorrectnesfl  in  the  statement  oC  tbs  am 
case,  as  given  by  a  member  or  rather  several  members  of  the  Societj  it  tk 
last  meeting,  and  that  the  Societj  should  bjr  all  means  sustain  iu  menleri, 
(even  in  error,  I  presume,  according  to  Professor  Clark's  doctrine,)  ialh 
veracity  of  their  report,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  no  eontroversT  tbostk, 
for  if  they  did,  they  would  get  themselves  more  and  more  in  hot  vofv.' 
^  Not  hearing  from  the  Society  of  any  action  having  been  taken  apoo  h, 
(even  in  secret,)  I  must  conclude  that  my  communication  was  rejected.*" 

Now  what  does  every  honest  man  say  to  this  ?  Was  there  ever  a  an 
astounding  revelation  of  the  proceedings  of  a  scientific  association?  ITc 
have  always  advocated  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  medical  sodetiflii 
but  either  they  are  not  formed  for  such  purposes,  or  we  will  abandon  tki 
entirely.  Shall  such  a  society  be  perverted  from  its  legitmate  use--theii> 
vestigation  of  science — and  pass  votes  by  which  they  agree  to  go  forth  ol 
contradict  statements  prejudicial  to  its  members  in  order  to  sustain  fhal 
Dr.  Clark's  statementSy  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  thii  fr 
ease,  its  obscure  symptoms,  and  its  incurability,  are  all  erroneous,  and  iii 
strange  that  a  man  who  has  been  so  constantly  occupied  in  pathokgicai  iaief- 
tigations,  who  has  been  so  long  a  teacher  of  pathology,  should  not  have  hm 
better.  There  is  an  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  this  assodadon  to  » 
tain  each  other,  right  or  wrong;  for  upon  no  other  ground  can  these  pmeei- 
ings  be  accounted  for.  What  shall  be  said  of  such  an  attempt,  vklkf 
made  by  prominent  men  or  by  those  less  distinguished  ?  An  aseodilM 
such  as  we  suppose  this  to  be,  at  any  rate  such  as  by  its  name  it  pTofoMli 
be,  should  have  occupied  itself  with  the  discussion  of  the  proper  tran^ 
of  this  disease,  and  how  to  avoid  the  error  into  which  some  of  its  noha 
had  fallen,  that  if  a  similar  case  occurred  in  their  practice  they  oi^^ 
able  to  treat  it  more  skilfully.  Instead  of  this,  an  attempt  is  made  to  (» 
rince  the  public  that  the  disease  is  very  rarely  met  with,  but  few  ewes  fcw' 
ing  occurred,  and  that  if  it  had  been  recognized,  the  result  must  hate  bca 
fatal.    We  have  no  patience  with  such  proceedings. 

The  aim  of  every  medical  society  should  be  to  find  out  the  truAt  and  t 
aid  in  its  investigation,  and  to  oppose  all  that  would  falsify  faets  orgifei 
coloring  to  occurrences  other  than  the  true  one.  Some  of  the  membeisrf 
the  **  New- York  Pathological  Society"  have  departed  frona  this  cooree,  d 
we  assure  them  that  the  profession  cry  out  shame  against  them.  The  hoi- 
est  members  of  this  society  must  exeeedingly  regret  these  traasaolioofrNr 
they  suffer  in  some  measure  in  consequence  of  them,  and  so  does  eveifiMB 
in  the  profession.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  them  bold  pn»- 
inent  positions,  and  of  them  better  things  were  expected.  They  bare  leit 
the  influence  of  their  position  to  oppose  the  truth,  and  they  most  taketK 
consequences ;  and  we  can  tell  them  that  these  consequences  are  not  \xw^ 

In  conclusion,  a  word  to  our  readers.  We  have  made  this  statcm^'" 
the  case  of  Dr.  Eodgers,  and  the  accompanying  remarks  upon  it,  in  ooose 
quence  of  no  friendship  for  any  one  connected  with  it.    T^e  know  afloc  w 


tiiese  gentlemen ;  we  bave  no  enmity  to  any  of  them.  Bui  we  find  here 
a  case  which  has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  profession,  and  as  a 
journalist  we  may  not  ignore  it  It  is  unaToidable  that  we  should  condemn, 
or  by  our  silence  approve,  these  efforts  of  a  party  in  the  profession  to  sus- 
tain  each  other.  Could  we  hesitate  which  to  do  ?  Still  more  the  same 
diaposition  to  sustain  friends  has  been  manifest  in  the  national  association,  and 
tbongh  hitherto  it  has  been  rebuked,  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  danger  to  the 
usefblness  of  that  body.  Here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  its  evik,  and 
<Hie  that  must  warn  every  one  to  oppose  such  tendencies  wherever  found. 
And  it  hsuj  been  due,  too,  to  the  profession  of  New-York.  Though  we  do 
not  carry  the  weight  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  it  is  our  duty  to  accom- 
plish all  that  lies  in  our  power  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession, — and 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  say  to  those  engaged  in  such  transactions  as  we 
Lave  above  cited,  that  their  conduct  is  observed  and  disapproved  outside  of 
the  walls  of  their  rooms,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  their  city ;  that  it  is  frown- 
ed upon,  and  that  they  will  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  disgrace  they 
have  brought  upon  their  profession* 


New  Mode  of  taking  Cod  Lives  Oil*  Dr.  Bouth,  of  London, 
states  in  the  Medical  Times  that  by  digesting  a  number  of  Sardine  fishes  in 
cod-liver  oil  for  a  month,  it  acquires  the  taste  of  Sardines,  and  is  very  pleaa- 
ant  to  take ;  ^  spread  over  a  piece  of  hot  toast,  it  formed  really  quite  a  lux- 
ury."    This  beats  the  candy  and  lozenge  makers  entirely. 


Magnificent  Medical  Libbart.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Physo-medical  (i.  e.,  botanical,)  Society,  held  at  Worcester,  the 
librarian  of  the  Society  submitted  the  following  report : 

^  There  are  in  the  Society /our^tir^tf  octavo  and  valuable  volumes^  the  lib- 
eral donation  of  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.  They  are  volumes  of  the 
London  Lancet^  and  are  in  good  condition.  The  librarian,  should  his  office 
be  continued  another  year,  would  respectfully  represent  that  he  could  take 
charge  of  a  larger  number  of  volumes ;  and  he  would  strongly  advise  that 
the  members  of  tlte  Society  severally  make  additional  donations  of  the  moat 
valuable  medical  works  in  their  possession."  The  Bodleian,  and  all  other 
libraries,  are  now  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade. 


Query  ?  Is  our  neighbor  of  the  Northern  Lancet  sure  that  those  clinical 
lectures  are  actually  delivered,  as  reported  ?  We  have  heard  the  contrary 
stated  on  what  appeared  good  authority,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  country 
(people  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  cits. 
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Dr.  Garland  contributes  to  this  number  an  interesting  aHide 
patico-Ductitis."  The  disorder  of  the  liver  to  which  he  refers,  has  toeatf 
common  occurrence  in  this  region  during  the  past  winter,  and 
its  pathology  are  of  interest,  not  onlj  with  reference  to  this 
cause  if  true  the  same  principles  may  be  extended  to  other  glands, 
kidneys.  Our  own  experience  differs  from  Dr.  Garland's  in'  one 
the  stools  have  always  been  clay-colored  instead  of  natural,  and  a  redns  d 
color  has  been  among  the  first  indications  of  improvement.  The  matters 
of  interest,  wherever  this  disease  has  prevailed,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
communications  from  other  gentlemen  upon  the  same  subject. 


Tbansaqtions  of  the  American  Medical  AssociATioir. 
remissness  in  forwarding  the  subscription,  we,  in  common  with  most  of  ob 
neighbors,  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  fourth  volume  of  that 
transactions,  but  by  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Peaslee  we  have  been  £&vQni 
with  his  copy  for  a  time.  This  is  a  volume  of  676  pages,  one  handled  d 
which  are  occupied  by  the  prize  essay  upon  the  corpus  luteam.  We  pf*- 
pose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  careful  resume  of  the  whole,  knowh^  thif 
most  of  them  are  in  the  same  unfortunate  predicament  with  oiuseif  sstolbs 
possession  of  a  copy  of  this  volume. 


Ship  Fever.  This  form  of  typhus  fever  is  again  making  ravages 
medical  attendants  of  the  emigrant  hospitals  of  New- York  city.  Dr.  A. 
Sidney  Doane,  of  the  Quarantine  department  of  that  city  has  fallen,  as  baft 
also  a  number  of  younger  men.  We  find  the  following  remarks  by  ar 
friend  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Journal,  and  eGjpf 
them  as  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  to  which  physicians  are  exposei  jatf 
the  liberal  policy  of  city  and  town  fathers  towards  them. 

"  This  melancholy  event  has  impressed  me  more  strongly  than  ever  viik 
the  fact  of  the  unusual  fatality  of  this  disease  among  the  meoibers  o£  «r 
profession.     Statistics  will  show  that  no  epidemic  or  contagious  naalady  ha 
ever  visited  our  shores,  that  has  carried  off  so  many  medical  men  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  exposed." 

*^  It  must  be  noticed  that  here,  and  elsewhere,  the  municipal  authorities, 
having  these  matters  in  charge,  seem  coldly  indifferent  to  the  requiremeate 
of  our  large  hospitals  devoted  to  the  reception  of  emigrants  and  indigent  par 
tients.  The  medical  force  allowed  is  wholly  insufficient.  In  1847,  daring 
the  great  prevalence  of  maculated  typhus  at  the  House  of  Industry,  in  South 
Boston,  the  whole  medical  staff  consisted  of  a  superintending  physician,  one 
recent  graduate,  and  two  students  in  medicine,  one  of  whom  was  disabled  by 
ill  health  from  entering  the  hospital.  To  this  small  force  was  committed  the 
care  of  200  fever  cases  and  600  miscellaneous  patients  connected  with  the 
several  institutions,  and  requiring  daily  and  nightly  attention.  It  pains  me 
to  add  that  a  petition  from  the  superintending  physician  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, at  that  time,  to  be  allowed  to  select  an  assistant  physician,  who 
might  share  with  him  the  responsibility  of  his  arduous  duties,  was  met  by 
delay  and  refusal,  and  only  granted  at  last  when  the  unanimous  voice  of  oar 
profession  made  it  imperious.  No  wonder  that  with  such  labor,  and  so  little 
to  second  their  efforts,  the  strong  give  way  and  the  boldest  succumb. 

We  honor  that  charity,  at  once  broad  and  deep,  which  has  founded  these 
noble  institutions  throughout  our  land.  Humanity  demands  their  svfBemt 
endowment.  The  error  in  this  respect  lies  in  not  sufficiently  regardii^UM 
opinions  of  medical  men,  who  alone  are  competent  to  judge." 


■np* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CASE  OF  JOHN  A.  DOBIE. 

^  E.  R.  Peaslkb,  M.  D,y  Prof,  of  Jnatomgy  S^Cf  2)artmouih  OoBe^e, 

» 

[The  readers  of  the  Journal  tnll  doubtless  remember  this  case,  as  haying  ex- 
cited no  slight  degree  of  interest  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  and  also  that  a  re- 
port of  it  from  another  source  has  been  announced.  Having,  however,  expected 
the  latter  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  and  finding  Aat  the  incorrect  notions  respect- 
ing it,  before  generally  entertained,  are  only  confirmed  by  the  brief  allusion  to  it 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  IV^ansactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  the  profession  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  following  is  a  faH  ac- 
count of  all  the  essential  facts  and  circumstances,  previously  to  the  operation  of  Dr. 
D.  Crosby ;  and  also  includes  the  most  prominent  of  those  which  occurred  during 
and  subsequent  to  it, — ^the  whole  being  condensed  from  i|Dtes  taken  at  the  time. 

E.  R.  P.] 

John  A.  Dobie,  set*  about  44,  a  well  made,  robnst  man,  a  bookbinder  and 
bookseller,  having  lost  the  cartilaginous,  and  also  a  part  of  the  bonj  septum 
of  the  nostrils,  from  a  scrofulous  affection,«wa8  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a 
piece  of  moistened  sponge  into  the  nasal  passages  several  times  a  day,  to  re- 
move the  fetid  secretion  produced  by  the  still  ptogressing  disease  jost  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1850,  while  applying  the  sponge  as  nsoal,  befbre  en- 
tering his  shop,  immediately  after  dinner,  he  accidentally  let  it  slip  from  his 
fingers,  and  it  passed  back  at  once  through  the  posterior  nares.  A  parox- 
ysm of  cooghing,  with  considerable  dyspnosa,  at  once  ensued ;  and  I  being 
hastily  sent  for,  saw  him  probably  within  three  minutes  after  the  accident 
occurred, — at  ten  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  P.  IL 

Being  told  by  the  patient  that  he  had  <<  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  throat," 
I  at  odce  passed  my  finger  into  the  pharynx,  expecting  to  find  and  dislodge 
it.    Disappointed  in  this,  and  being  assured  bj  him  that  he  distinctly  felt  it 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  pharynx,  and  jtist  below  the  point  reached  by  tke 
I^then  explored  that  part  with  the  long  carved  pharyngeal  foroepa,  aad  te 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  in  the  pharynx  at  all.    Bot  he  now  iosasted  dbrt 
my  manipulations  had  carried  it  farther  down,^and  that  he  ooald  adU  ^v- 
tinctly  feel  it  lower  and  in  the  oesophagus. 

His  breathing  was,  however,  now  much  easier,  and  his  coagh  ceased  si- 
most  entirely ;  and  I  now  inquired  nfore  particularly  as  to  the  predae  ■■ 
of  the  sponge,  he  having  at  first  said  it  was  ^  as  large  as  half  a  beo's 

He  now  placed  his  right  forefinger  across  the  lefl  fore  and  middle 
at  the  articulation  of  their  1st  with  their  2d  phalanges,  (thus  iaobuing  hm 
phalanges  in  all,)  and  said,  <<  it  is  as  large  as  that.''     Of  this,  on  being  ie> 
ther  questioned,  he  said  he  was  ^  certain."    Well  knowing  his  great 
cy  of  judgment,  especially  in  regard  to  any  mechanical  matter,  I  wa 
ed  to  rely  on  his  assertion  far  more  implicitly  than  I  should  in   the  c»ed 
most  men ;  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  I  was  not  thus  deceived. 

I  next  examined  a  larger  piece  of  sponge,  from  which  the  one  now  f» 
ducing  mischief  was  taken,  and  found  it  coarse  and  easily  torn.  Sdll  m 
large  a  piece  as  the  patient  indicated,  could  not,  it  seemed  to  nae,  be  ao  ob- 
pressed  by  any  means,  snpposable  in  the  case,  as  to  pass  readily  through  te 
xima  glottidis  of  a  healthy  larynx;  (as  there  was  every  reason  for  belirraf 
the  patient's  to  be,)  or  if  this  had  actually  occurred,  it  must  atill  fasvc  » 
mained  so  much  condensed,  even  in  the  trachea,  that  the  air  could  not  pM 
so  freely  to  and  fro  in  that  tube,  as  it  did  at  this  moment.  I  therefom 
to  the  patient  that  if  his  estimate  of  size  were  correct,  it  was 
an  anatomical  impossibility"  that  the  sponge  could  be  in  the  iraobea;  doll 
still  feared  he  was  mistaken,  and  it  might  prove  to  be  there ;  but  iln  I 
would  be  certain  it  was  not  in  the  other  passage  before  I  should  decide  thu  il 
wcu  in  the  trachea. 

Accordingly,  I  now  passed  a  feather  into  the  pharynx,  hoping  a  reveisei 
action  of  the  oesophagus  might  bring  up  the  sponge.  Failing  in  tlu&»  nl 
finding  he  oould  swallow  some  water  (with  some  difficulty  at  first,  bat  mere 
easily  at  each  saceessive  attempt)  I  next  gave  an  emetic  of  ipecacnanha.  I 
diould  here  remark,  that  after  drinking  the  water  he  breathed  atill  caaer 
than  before,  and  said  he  could  feel  the  sponge  passing  downward  towaid 
the  stomach. 

The  emetic  operated  in  fifteen  minutes ;  the  doid  contents  of  the  stooMch 
being  forced  oat  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  a  small  stream.  Bel  tkf 
difficulty  of  breathing  at  once  reiumedf  and  the  patient  said  he  oould  i^aia 
feel  the  sponge  at  the  bottom  of  the  pharynx ;  where,  however,  a  aecoad  ase 
of  the  long  forceps  did  not  find  it. 

I  now  obtained,  and  passed  slowly  into  the  stomach,  an  cesophageal  bea- 
gle, ii^nding  thus  to  carry  the  sponge  into  that  viscus,  if  found  in  the  pas- 
sive, and  at  a  point  too  low  to  be  raised  by'the  instruments  at  my  eommand. 
Not  the  least  obstruction  was  enoountered  till  the  instnuaeot  bad  pasaod 
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about  half  waj  down  the  tube;  and  here  it  was  ao  easUj  oyercome  that  1 
aapposed  it  might  be  merely  a  slight  spasmodic  contraction  for  the  instant. 
Another  slight  impediment  was  met  with  just  before  the  instrument  slipped 
into  the  stomach ;  but  this  might  be  owing  to  the  end  not  precisely  entering 
the  cardiao  opening  at  once. 

Bat  the  patient  a^ain  hreaihed  quietly  at  onee^  and  saidt  **  now  T  can  .feel 
it  in  mj  stomach."  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  him  correct  in  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  as  now  and  then  a  single  ^  hack"  would  still  occur,  the  following 
questions  occurred  to  me,  and  were  reasoned  upon  as  follows : 

Was  the  sponge  actually  at  the  first  point  (or  the  second)  of  obstrucUoB 
in  the  oesophagus,  and  carried  by  the  bougie  into  the  stomach,  as  the  patient'f 
sensations  indicate?    Or  is  it  actually  in  the  trachea,  all  the  while  ? 

In  favor  of  the  idea  that  it  had  been  in  the  oesophagus,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  so  large  a  sponge  as  this  was  asserted  to  be,  would  probably  so  ccmipress 
the  trachea  from  behind,  if  placed  any  where  in  the  oesophagus  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  former,  as  to  cause  all  the  dyspnoea  and  cough  the  patient 
had  thus  far  experienced ;  and  that  on  carrying  it  below  the  bifurcation,  that 
pressure  would  of  course  be  removed  and  the  dyspnoea  with  it  The  act  of 
swallowing  the  water  might  also  have  carried  it  below  the  bifurcation,  and 
thus  have  relieved  the  breathing ;  while  the  emetic  produced  the  opposite 
effect  in  both  respects.  Besides^  the  single  ^  hack"  which  now  remains, 
(and  seldom  recurs,)  of  the  eoogh,  may  well  be  owing  either  to  the  irritation 
eonsequenf  on  my  manipulations,  or  even  to  the  presence  of  the  sponge  in 
the  stomach.  Finalfy,  that  so  large  a  sponge  could,  in  the  first  place,  pass 
into  the  trachea ;  and  secondly,  if  there,  would  produce  no  more  interrup- 
tion of  the  breathing  than  now  existed,  still  seemed  improbable. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sponge  is,  neverthelesiy  * 
in  the  tracheay  I  might  perhaps  have  carried  it  (protruding  backwards  so 
much)  by  the  bougie,  farther  down  that  tube,  as  also  the  act  of  deglutition 
might  do ;  while  the  act  of  vomiting  might  perhaps  carry  it  up  against  the* 
chordae  vocales,  and  thus  account  for  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  which  enantft 
after  it.  The  ear,  applied  over  the  trachea  and  chest,  had  detected  modifica- 
tions of  the  respiratory  sounds,  varying  with  the  symptoms,  but  nev^r  sneh 
as  to  determine  whether  the  foreign  body  acted  directly  or  indirectly  on  the. 
air  passage. 

It  was  however  now  certain  that  the  sponge  was  not  in  the  digestive  pas- 
sage above  the  stomach  ;  and  that  if  the  dyspnoea  and  suffocative  eongh 
should  now  return,  the  conclusion  must  follow  that  it  was  in  the  tiadiea. 

I  accordingly  remained  about  half  an  hour  longer.  But  the  patient  stilt 
remaining  quiet,  I  then  lefl  to  fulfil  a  consultation  appointment  with  Dr.  M. 
F.  Bridgman,  six  miles  distant,  and  other  pressing  engagements  still  farther 
away ;  having  previously  arranged  with  Mr.  D.,  that  if  the  dyspnoea  and 
cough  returned,  he  should  at  once  send  for  I^.  D.  Crosby,  and  place  lum«> 
self  entirely  under  his  care ;  as  soch  a  return  would  indieate  that  the  apongd 
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was,  after  all,  in  the  trachea,  and  in  that  case  there  was  no 
an  operation. 

On  returning  at  7^  o'clock,  P.  M.,  (I  left  at  2}  o'clock,)  Mr.  D.  infbnMl 
me  that  during  my  absence  the  djspncsa  and  coagh  had  returned;  thitk 
called  in  Dr.  C,  who  had  also  passed  a  bougie  into  the  stomach,  aii<lDotU> 
ing  the  sponge,  had  concluded  it  must  be  in  the  trachea ;  that  Dr.  C.bsiil> 
vised  him  to  send  for  me ;  but  on  learning  that  it  would  be  useless,  I  hadt 
far  to  go  before  returning,  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  both  mjself  aod  lb, 
D.  that  he  should  take  the  full  charge  of  the  case,  if  the  dyspnoea  rebmei 
Dr.  C.  remarked  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town  that  evening  in  the  o^ 
but  would  return  the  next  morning  at  7  o'clock,  and  then  attend  to  hboa 

I  therefore  advised  him  to  keep  as  quiet  as  possible  during  the  night,  al 
to  sleep  in  an  easy  chair ;  remarked  that  as  it  was  now  sunset,  nothing  end 
be  done  till  morning;  at  any  rate ;  that  he  was  in  no  inmiediate  danger,  al 
would  probably  have  no  severer  paroxysms  during  the  night  than  he  y 
already  experienced,  though  the  sponge  would  again,  doubtless,  duuige  il 
place.  He  now  had  considerably  more  dyspnoea  than  when  I  left  bin  al^ 
o'clock,  but  no  cough. 

He  remained  quiet  till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  another  panra 
was  produced  by  conversation  with  his  attendant,  and  T  again  sawfaiD.  I 
soon  passed  off,  after  swallowing  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  But  I  ooaM  »■ 
perceive  that  during  the  paroxysm,  expiration  was  much  more  difficok  dm 
inspiration ;  after  it,  inspiration  was  the  more  difficult,  while  preVioaiTfa 
the  evening)  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  two  nioraeBB 
This  suggested  the  idea  that  the  sponge  was  nused  by  the  cough,  iBcoDtid 
with  the  chord®  vocales,  and  that  it  fell  back  towards  the  bifurcatioBiAB- 
•  wards ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  its  precise  location  by  the  ear  placed  0v« 
the  tube  or  the  chest.  On  enquiring  if  he  felt  exhausted,  he  replied,  "lis 
not  tired,  but  rather  dozy,  not  having  slept  much." 

I  saw  the  patient  at  seven  the  next  morning  (July  24th,)  aocorfingti 
previous  arrangement.  He  had  had  no  paroxyms  since  8,  A.  M. ;  had  d» 
ed  a  little,  and  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  he  felt "  strong,  baft  M 
and  sleepy." 

But  the  respiratory  murmur  was  now  found  to  be  diminished  throogho^ 
the  whole  of  the  right  lung ;  and  this  side  was  also  evidently  less  ditUw 
on  inspiration  than  the  other, —  the  sponge  having  probably  at  kogti 
engaged^more  especially  in  the  right  bronchus.  As  Dr.  C.  had  not  cooei^ 
I  advised  to  send  for  him,  and  have  the  operation  for  its  removal  ptffti*' 
ed  without  farther  delay ;  and  adding  that  I  would  gladly  be  present  n  ■* 
formed  that  Dr.  C.  or  himself  desired  it,  I  withdrew. 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  Dr.  C.  sent  for  me  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  IM><^ 
The  question  of  operation  was  at  once  raised,  and  no  difference  of  opioid' 
to  its  propriety  or  necessity  being  expressed,  Dr.  C.  decided  topcrfoifi'^ 
.fifteen  minutes  before  ten  o'dock,  and  deeired  me  to  be  present 
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I  have  been  thus  explicit  as  to  all  the  essential  facts  and  circamstanoes 
previous  to  the  operation,  when  the  responsibility  of  the  case  passed  into 
other  hands,  since  I  have  the  fullest  evidence  that  even  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  never,  except  by  a*  very  few,  been  correctly  understood. 

The  operation  was  actually  commenced  at  twenty  minutes  before  eleveni 
in  presence  of  Drs.  A.  H.  Brown,  of  Lowell,  Ms^  J.  P.  Bancroft,  of  St* 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  L.  P.  French,  Ashby,  Ms.,  J.  S.  Ross,  Bath,  N.  H.,  F.  B. 
Srewer,  Plymouth,  Ms.,  S.  A.  Lord,  Danvers,  Ms.,  C.  Haddock,  Beverlyy 
Xf  s.,  and  myself.    Also,  Messrs.  M.  O.  Heydock  and  A.  Crosby,  students. 

The  patient  placed  himself  as  directed,  upon  a  sofa,  his  head  being  slight- 
ly  elevated  upon  a  pillow,  and  an  incision  an  inch  long  was  made  by  Dr.  C. 
through  the  skin,  and  subsequently  into  the  areolar  tissue  beneath.    The 
parts,  however,  became  immediately  obscured  by  the  hemorrhage ;  and  the 
incision  into  the  trachea  being  made  under  these  circumstances,  and  while 
the  tube  was  not  in  a  state  of  tension,  .was  not  at  first  sufficiently  extensive* 
It  was,  however,  rapidly  enlarged,  and  a  long  forceps  passed  through  it  by 
Dr.  C.  into  the  trachea,  but  without  finding  the  sponge.     But  in  the  mean- 
time, the  blood,  still  flowing  freely,  was  drawn  into  the  trachea  at  each  inspi- 
ration ;  had  filled  the  tube  from  the  sponge  up  to  the  incision,  and  thus  com^ 
pletely  asphyxiated  the  patient.     It  was  remarked  that  the  patient  was  dy- 
ing, and  subsequently  added, ''  he  is  dead  ;"  when,  a  proposition  on  my  part, 
to  try  to  get  the  sponge  being  assented  to,  I  reached  after  it  with  the  foroepSy 
afler  rapidly  removing  the  blood  with  a  pellet  of  cotton ;  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  away  a  portion  about  as  large  as  a  pea.    A  second  attempt  secured 
only  a  similar  result,  the  mass  was  so  firmly  impacted  ;  but  the  third  remov- 
ed the  whole  mass,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time.. — though  it  will  anon  appear 
that  a  very  small  portion  still  remained  adherent  to  the  membrane.     Still, 
the  patient  did  not  begin  to  breathe  again  after  its  removal ;  but  after  ap- 
plying the  usual  means  for  exciting  the  respiratory  movements,  he  at  length 
gasped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  answer  questions. 

The  pponge  was  even  larger  than  the  patient  had  said.  Another  piece^ 
cut  out  as  a  fac  simile  of  it,  but  found  on  accurate  comparison  to  be  some- 
what thinner  and  smaUer^  is,  when  moistened.  If  inch  long,  1}  wide,  and  <ff 
of  an  inch  thick ;  all  this  in  addition  to  the  three  small  pieces  detached 
from  the  original,  as  before  said. 

rig.  1.  \u  borizonUil  otttUn«,  ■Ughtly  eDlarged  by  mistake.  Fig.  S,  lU  rerUcal  dlmentloas. 
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I  now  expected  to  take  no  farther  part  in  this  case,  and  learned  of  Dr.C 
at  half  past  twelve,  that  he  had  closed  the  woand  and  jast  left  tbe  pabeaL 
But  within  thirty  minntes  afterwards,  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  (as  Ir^ 
rided  nearer  than  Dr.  C.,)'  as  the  patient  appeared  to  be  djing.  I 
Um  breathing  with  greater  difficulty  than  ever  before,*  liytd  and 
anrd  the  neck  swollen  out  almost  to  a  level  with  his  ehin,  from 
physema,  and  hsemorrhage  into  its  areolar  tissue.  I  at  once  reepeaed  Ik 
wound,  and  on  passing  a  probe  down  to  the  bifurcation  before  finding  a  ^ 
in  which  irritability  enough  still  remained  to  excite  a  cough,  I  sncoeeMii 
making  him  expel  4  oz.  or  more  of  fresh  blood  from  the  trachea  and  !■»> 
ehiy  when  his  respiration  and  color  again  at  once  somewhat  improved.  Jk, 
C«  coming  in  soon  after  the  patient  was  relieved,  and  learning  from  m 
what  I  had  done,  and  why,  remarked  that  he  must  leave  the  patient  ii  mj 
eare  tUl  night,  and  withdrew.  I  then  introduced  a  canula  into  the  trwAgk 
and  called  several  times  during  the  P.  M.  to  aid  him  in  expelling  the  Uad 
which  still  remained  in  the  bronchi,  by  passing  a  feather  down  to  the  btfatir 
tion,  as  before  explained.  During  all  this  time  he  was  at  best  in  a  am* 
enmatose  condition  ;  could  briefly  reply  to  a  question,  when  directly  pM  to 
him,  but  never  uttered  a  word  otherwise, /when  I  was  present. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  particulars  of  his  subsequent  eondkii 
His  death  occurred  on  the  P.  M.  of  the  2Cth  July,  about  fiAy-three  boui^I 
tiiink,  afVef  the  operation. 

Post-mortem  examination^  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  by  Dr.  Cwfiy 
and  myself.  Only  the  respiratory  organs  were  examined ;  and  tbe  fcflwF- 
iBg  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  results,  as  written  down  at  the  Ume  atDt.CJi 
reqiliest. 

**  Larynx — large  and  well  proportioned,  but  in  no  respect  abnomu^ 

Trachea  —  inflamed  throughout  A  patch  of  inflammatory  exndidoi 
jnst  aboye  the  bifurcation,  equal  to  about  a  square  inch  in  extent ;  imbedM 
in  which,  and  upon  the  left  side,  was  a  piece  of  sponge  about  the  tize  <^  i 
common  white  bean,  and  so  adherent  as  to  detach  the  membrane  when  n* 
moved. 

Might  lung — very  general  old  adhesions ;  with  inflammation  of  the  uppff 
lobe,  and  extensive  congestion  of  the  others.  The  bronchial  tubes  yiekU 
a  large  quantity  of  bloody  mucus. 

Left  lung — lower  lobe  inflamed ;  nothing  unusual  in  the  other.* 

The  preceding  case  has  suggested  the  following  reflections : 
L  The  diagnosis,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  slowly  arrived  at.  I  could  of 
course  decide  only  by  reasoning  upon  the  facts,  and  the  process  I  adopted 
has  already  been  given.  It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  see  readily  thai  the 
sponge  might  have  been  in  the  trachea,  now  that  the  possibility  of  so  laip 
a  body  passing  through  the  rima  is  demonstrated,  than  it  was  before  such  a 
case  had  ever  been  known,  as  I  believe  was  then  the  fact     Yet  the  patient*! 

*  Except  daring  the  operation,  as  before  stated. 
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safety,  present  or  prospectiTe,  was  not  in  the  least  eompromlsed  by  my  ^ 
lay.  The  parozysn^  after  I  left  at  2j^,  P.  M*.,  remoyed  any  remaining  donbl 
fiom  my  mind,  on  learning  it  had  occurred  at  7}  in  the  erening ;  the  mo^ 
£caiion  of  the  respiratory  movements,  noticed  at  three  in  the  morning  after, 
^i^>l^  the  diagnosis  still  more  certain ;  and  the  almost  entire  loss  of  motion 
on  the.  right  side  of  the  thorax,  four  hoars  after  this  time,  al  length  demon- 
^*tra  ?d  i:s  correctness.  Bat  not  even  up  to  this  time  were  the  symptoma 
ocnsiiVred  so  urgent  as  to  admit  of  no  farther  delay ;  and  hence,  as  has  been 
seen,  'i.>r.  C.  do^jed  nearly  three  hours  after  eight  o'clock,  before  commenc- 
ing tb^  operation. 

XL  Evidently  so  large  a  sponge  could  not  enter  the  nostril  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  when  not  enlarged  by  disease.  As  a  general  fact,  it  may 
be  stated  that  any  body  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  nostril,  ma^  alao 

« 

pass  into  the  trachea,  so  far  as  its  size,  independent  of  its  hngih^  is  ooa" 
cemed. 

If  it  be  remarkable  that  the  patient  could  force  up  air  enough. through  the 
sponge  to  enable  him  to  articulate  distinctly ;  it  is  equaHy  so  that  he  could 
inspire  it,  while  the  sponge  was  both  condensed  in  the  trachea  and  saturated 
with  its  secretions.  The  doubt  thus  thrown  upon  the  diagnosis  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

III.  I  might  here  allude  to  certain  reports  which  were  circulated  at  the 
time,  were  they  not,  in  i*espect  both  to  their  motives  and  their  effects,  entire^ 
ly  undeserving  of  notice.  Certain  pathological  points,  however,  which  they 
raised,  are  too  important  not  to  be  correctly  settled  here. 

I  therefore  distinctly  assert  that  up  to  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  July  24th| 
the  patient  was  not  greatly  exhausted.  I  twice  inquired  in  regard  to  this, 
and  have  given  his  replies.  He  also  walked  about  the  room  and  into  the 
adjoining  room  to  wait  upon  himself;  and  placed  himself  upon  the  sofa  aa 
directed,  and  possessed  more  physical  strength  at  that  moment,  in  my  opn»» 
ion,  than  I  ever  have  myself.  There  was  no  decided  hardness  of  the  pulse, 
or  marked  febrile  reaction. 

Moreover,  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  accident  and  the 
operation,  (twenty-two  hours)  was  not  comparatively  Itmg,  In  very  few 
instances  is  tracheotomy  performed  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  at 
a  shorter  interval  than  this ;  and  frequently,  days  and  even  weeks  intervene. 
Again,  it  is  not  true  that  the  sponge  had,  in  twenty-two  hours,  produced  a 
degree  of  inflammation  which  must  ultimately  have  proved  fatal  at  any  rate. 
There  were  no  signs  of  such  an  inflammation  before  its  removal ;  and  the 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  sponge  were 
limited  to  a  slight  portion  of  the  tracheal  membrane.  Moreover,  every 
medical  man  knows  that  foreign  bodies  (even  coins)  sometimes  remain  in 
the  trachea  for  weeks,  without  inducing  a  fatal  or  even  a  dangerous  degree 
of  inflammation.  Lastly,  it  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  fatal  inflamma- 
tion was  produced  by  the  small  portion  of  the  sponge,  left  adherent  to  the 
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membrane,  as  shown  bj  the  post-mortem  ezaminatkm.  Indeed,  io  JMoa- 
ing  adherent  it  was  sarrounded^and  held  fast  bj  the  inflammatory  en^ 
tion  and  therefore  did  not  prodace  any  irritation  eyen,  beyond  itsdi^  aiii 
was  of  coarse  already  adherent  when  the  larger  part  was  remoyed.  lk| 
then,  was  the  cause  of  the  extensiye  inflammation,  demonstrated  by  tk» 
topsis,  in  both  lungs,  in  the  trachea,  and  the  bronchi  ?  There  were  iafi* 
tions  that  it  was  more  recent  than  that  prodnced  by  the  contact  of  the  spoi^; 
but  the  plan,  tdready  specified,  of  this  report  does  not  lead  me  to  disciiaitb 
question. 

lY.  This  case  finally  quiets  the  question — if  any  bodj  still  has  apydodhi 
—of  the  possibility  of  passing  a  sponge  through  the  rima  into  the  tnAOi 
in  the  treatment  of  tracheal  disease.  The  sponges  used  by  Dr.  HflM 
Green  for  that  purpose  are  about  ^  inch  (generally  somewhat  less)  in  Sm- 
eter.  The  one  I  actually  remoyed  was  more  than  fourteen  times  ai  inp 
as  one  of  these ;  and  the  whole  mass  at  first  was  at  least  jifiun  w  wfti 
iimu  as  large  I 

It  may  serye  also  more  fully  to  impress  certain  facts  in  the  pl^sioloptf 
respiration,  too  generally  oyerlooked,  or  unknown. 

1st  The  force  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  in  dilating  the  thorax  bioj 
great ;  not  less  than  450  lbs.  in  a  healthy  adult  male,  as  proyed  bjicetf 
experiments.  That  of  the  expiratory  muscles  is  still  greater,  being  akoi 
600  lbs.  In  the  present  case,  the  former  force  was  acting  suddenly  (^^ 
ing  in  a  great  hurry  at  the  time,)  to  distend  the  chest,  when  the  spoo^^ 
sented  itself  at  the  rima  as  an  impediment  to  its  action.  It  was  at  omo*' 
densed  and  forced  through  the  opening,  and  all  the  more  surely  ando^ 
because  it  so  completely  filled  it  But,  as  if  to  make  this  result  eTeotfa 
certain,  the  sponge  also  impinged  with  force  upon  the  rima;  it  havinSP' 
yiously  passed  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  inches,  and  with  great  yelocitj,tiiniap 
the  air  passage.  But  why  was  it  not  seized  and  retained  by  a  spa8iDo£e» 
tion  of  the  muscles  which  dose  the  aperture,  as  we  are  taught  geoenOyti 
expect? 

2d.  During  the  act  of  inspiration,  and  most  of  all  at  its  commeoc^iM^ 
the  rima  is  actiyely  dilated  by  the  appropriate  laryngeal  mnsdes.  Tbefr 
spiratory  muscles  also  act  most  powerfully  at  first  The  first  instant  i8,tlifl» 
fore,  the^time  most  fayorable  for  the  admission  of  any  foreign  body,*  9^  ^ 
the  nearer  it  is  to  the  rima  when  inspiration  commences,  the  more  sore  it  > 
to  enter  the  trachea  at  once.  Wheneyer  a  foreign  body  is  held  in  the  ti>* 
by  a  spasm,  I  consider  it  is  generally  either  because  it  was  for  some  xttfoi  | 
passing  comparatiyeljr  slowly,  or  was  too  large  and  solid  to  pa«  ^'^'^ 
the  rima,  (e.  g.  a  piece  of  meat,)  or,  still  more  frequently,  had  passed  throop  I 
into  the  trachea  at  once  with  the  inspired  air,  and  a  cough  at  once  occiuno^ 
was  caught  on  its  return  through  the  aperture  by  the  constricting  mvs^^ 

♦  The  inexperienced  operator  may  avail  himself  of  this  fiict  if  he  meets  wiik  d*w 
ia  posting  the  sponge  into  the  trachea  acoording  to  Dr.  H.  Green^i  plan. 
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lA  welll^nown  that  bodies  bave  often  been  retained  thus,  (and  immediate  death 
firom  asphyxia  been  the  oonseqaence,)  after  remaining  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  the  tube  below.    It  should  also  be  observed,  that  during  expiration  the 
dilators  of  the  larynx  are  in  a  passive  state,  and  hence  do  not  oppose  the  ac- 
tion of  the  constrictors  at  all  if  excited,  as  they  do  actively  during  inspiration. 
But  as  the  expiratory  muscles  are  the  more  powerful,  why  do  we  not  ex- 
pect they  will  be  able  to  expel  any  body  which  the  force  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles  may  introduce  through  the  rima  ?    Not  only  the  greater  tendency  to 
spasm  of  the  constrictors  during  expiration,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  ana- 
tomical arrangement  of  the  chordse  vocales  and  the  relative  parts  is  more  fa- 
vorable for  the  entrance  than  for  the  exit  of  foreign  bodies,  aids  us  in  an- 
swering this  question.    In  regard  to  the  spasm,  I  should,  however,  add  the 
interesting  discovery  of  Mr.  Erich  sen,  that  an  opening  into  the  trachea  en- 
tirely prevents  it ;  the  foreign  body  being  subsequently  allowed  to  pass  out 
through  the  rima  without  the  least  muscular  action. 

Y.  In  regard  to  the  operation  and  the  subsequent  treatment  by  Dr.  C,  I 
have  no  remarks  to  make. 

VI.  Finally,  in  another  case  like  the  preceding,  I  should  myself  attempt 
to  remove  the  sponge  through  the  rima  glottidis,  before  proceeding  to  open 
the  trachea ;  provided  it  were  found  (as  in  this  case,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,} 
in  contact  with  the  chordse  vocales.    No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  appli- 
cation of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  interior  of  the  trachea,  according  to  the 
method  already  alluded  to,  can  doubt  the  feasibility  of  passing  a  slender 
curved  forceps  into  the  tube  through  the  larynx,  and  thus  removing  the 
sponge,  if  at  once  seized  by  it.     Should  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  'constric- 
tors, however,  retain  it  in  the  rima  while  being  removed,  the  operation  of 
laryngotomy  would  be  at  once  necessitated,  and  should  therefore  be  prepared 
for  beforehand.      But  even  should  this  become  necessary,  it  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  mischance,  since  the  far  more  serious  operation  of  tracheoto- 
my would  thus  be  avoided ;  and  which,  without  the  use  of  the  forceps  at  all, 
would  alone  have  been  available.     In  cases  where  asphyxia  neither  yet  existSy 
nor  is  imminent,  previous  etherization  might  doubtless  greatly  diminish  the 
irritation  and  spasm  of  the  parts  to  be  operated  on  ;  and  in '  case  of  failure 
to  seize  the  sponge  with  the  forceps,  the  final  resort  is  tracheotomy. 
Dartmouth  College^  March,  1852. 
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REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  INCISED  WOUND  OF  THE  THROiT, 

BESULTINO  IN   CLOSURE   OF  THE   LARTNX   BY  THE  CICATRIX. 

Bf/  J.  B.  Upham,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

The  following  instance  came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  while  tR» 
dent  physician  at  the  House  of  Industry,  in  1847.  It  is  deemed  impottii 
as  showing,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  serious  results  that  may  follow  a  imi 
of  the  larynx  and  its  vicinity,  dependent  upon  the  natural  process  of  Rp> 
ration,  and  as  directing  surgical  attention  more  particularly  to  this  pok 
The  description,  as  given  below,  is  obtained  from  notes  of  the  case  mitti 
down  at  the  time,  embracing  a  period  of  about  four  months  from  ita  ««• 
mencement,  after  which  the  writer's  connection  with  the  Hospital  cad 
Being  never  intended  for  publication,  the  details  of  the  treatment  were « 
recorded.  The  subsequent  history  is  gleaned  from  the  verbal  reporlitf 
those  under  whose  charge  the  patient  came.  Tracheotomy  was  soooesifii^ 
performed  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Stedman,  the  Superintending  Pbysidaiiofihi 
Hospital.  Dr.  E.  K.  Sanborn,  the  resident  physician  at  the  time  of  tkt 
patient's  death,  in  1848,  conducted  the  autopsy,  and  obtained  the  benil 
morbid  specimen  from  which -the  annexed  cut  was  taken.  The  care  vA* 
pervision  of  the  patient,  from  the  date  of  her  first  admission  to  the  BflpM 
till  July  following,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer,  who  is  answerable  k  k 
treatment  of  her  case  during  this  period,  and  holds  himself  responik'a 
great  measure  for  its  unhappy  result.  For  the  reasons  mentioned,  tki^ 
joined  report,  as  such,  is  meagre,  and  more  general  in  its  nature  tluui  eodi 
be  wished. 

F.  G.,  the  subject  of  this  case,  was  a  female,  25  years  of  age,  in  t^ 
health,  of  sanguine  and  peculiarly  nervous  temperament,  intelligent  lo^"' 
Tacious,  but  whose  habits  of  life,  for  a  few  years  previous,  had  not  beei 
wholly  unexceptionable.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,  1847,  lit 
fit  of  mental  depression,  she  attempted  suicide,  by  cutting  her  throat  witki 
common  carving  knife,  having  a  double  edge  at  its  point*  The  instraodt 
being  dull  and  the  nerves  of  the  operator  unsteady,  she  achieved  but  ftrii 
success. 

About  10  o'clock,  of  the  same  day,  the  patient  was  brought  into  the  Hci' 
pital  and  came  under  our  notice.  She  at  this  time  exhibited  great  pro6tn' 
tion  and  extreme  nervous  agitation.  From  the  appearance  of  the  woooi 
the  head  must  have  been  thrown  back  when  the  incision  was  made,  and  ih 
knife  directed  upwards.  It  consisted  of  a  transverse  cut  between  the  enoon 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  severing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  thesis" 
the  cartilage,  nearly  in  the  course  of  the  oblique  line  which  gives  origw  to 
the  thy ro-liyoidean  muscle.    About  three  fourths  of  the  diameter  of  tbe 
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larynx  was  divided,  without  injurj  to  the  oesophagas  or  any  of  the  larger 
blood-vessels  of  the  part.  Two  or  three  nniroportant  branches  of  the  sa- 
perior  thyroid  artery  were  divided,  producing  but  little  haemorrhage.  The 
wound  was  jagged  and  uneven,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of  coaptation.  The 
patient  was  now  placed  in  a  partial  sitting  posture,  the  head  and  shoulder? 
being  raised  and  supported  by  pillows.  The  bleeding  was  eai^ily  arrested 
by  the  application  of  cold  water.  A  couple  of  sutures  were  taken  through 
the  integuments  at  the  extremities  of  the  incision  —  the  edges  of  the  carti- 
lage adjusted  as  accurately  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit — a  light 
cloth  thrown  over  the  neck,  and  the  head  brought  towards  the  chest  till  the 
wound  was  nearly  closed,  and  in  that  position  confined  by  a  bandage  so  as  to 
allow  as  little  motion  as  possible.  A  sedative  draught  was  now  prescribed, 
and  attendants  employed  to  watch  the  patient  constantly.  Ordered — demul- 
cent drinks,  only,  by  way  of  diet ;  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  by  mild  ca- 
thartics, and  absolute  quiet  preserved. 

The  inflammatory  stage,  though  violent,  passed  off  without  any  ill  effect. 
A  few  nights  afterwards,  from  inattention  of  the  watcher,  and  while  the  unit- 
ing process  was  progressing  favorably,  the  wound  was  torn  open,  but  wheth- 
er by  design  or  accident  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  we  could  not  learn. 
Much  the  same  train  of  consequences  followed  as  at  first,  though  severer, 
and  accompanied  by  an  abundant  secretion  of  ill-conditioned  pus  and  mucus. 
The  frequent  and  violent  spasmodic  efforts  at  coughing  that  resulted,  pro- 
duced much  disturbance  and  retarded  recovery.  On  healing,  a  marked  ci- 
catrix was  lefl. 

It  was  about  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  admission,  when  the  patient  was 
discharged  from  the  Hospital,  and  removed  from  the  convalescent  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Industry.  Her  health  now  being  apparently  good,  and  the 
weather  mild,  she  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  grounds  at  pleasure.  Noth- 
ing untoward  was  noticeable,  except,  at  times,  a  rather  difficult  and  stridulous 
respiration,  which,  it  was  conjectured,  might  be  the  result  of  constriction  of 
the  canrtl  by  the  irregular  cicatrix ;  but  the  peculiar  hysterical  habit  of  the 
patient  offered  also  a  sufficient  explanation  and  left  us  in  doubt  It  produc- 
ed but  little  uneasiness,  and  that  only  occasionally. 

Shortly  aAer,  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  a  violent  cold,  and  this,  being 
determined  to  the  air-passages,  revealed  clearly  what  had  before  been  only  a 
matter  of  supposition,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a  stricture  in  the  larynx,  at  the 
point  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound.  When  medical  aid  was  summoned,  suf- 
focation was  imminent,  in  the  violent  effort  made  to  throw  off  the  abundant 
mucus.  Tracheotomy  offered  the  only  mode  of  relief.  This  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Stedman,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  patient  was  placed  on  alow 
bed,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  and  the  neck  thrown  back  so  as  to 
make  the  parts  tense.  The  operator,  seated  at  her  head,  began  by  making 
an  incision,  with  a  double-wlged  bistoury,  from  a  point  just  above  the  ster- 
nnm  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  directly  on  the  median 
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line.  The  skin  and  cellalar  substance  being  now  drawn  aside  bj  the  Ui 
of  an  assistant,  another  incision  was  carried  deep  between  the  8teno-V)ai 
muscles,  as  far  down  as  the  fascia  which  overlies  the  trachea.  ConadenUe 
hflemorrhage  followed;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  admitting  of  no  delaj.tk 
&scia  was  removed,  and  an  opening,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  lo^ 
made  at  once  into  the  trachea.  The  face  of  the  patient  now  assamed,!! 
an  instant,  a  peculiar  expression  of  anxiety  and  distress.  Violent  ^^asmi 
ic  cough  ensued^  forcing  through  the  wound  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  ii» 
ens,  which,  for  a  time,  baffled  all  further  efforts.  When  the  severitj  of tiai 
action  subsided,  a  canula,  of  large  size,  was  introduced,  and  properly  wend 
in  its  place.  Attendants  were  then  directed  to  watch  the  patient  dnrinjtb 
night,  and  remc^ve,  hj  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  probe,  the  thick  i&aam 
mucus  that  was  constantly  being  expelled  from  the  tube. 

The  following  day  inflammatory  action  set  in  ;  the  lips  of  the  woandia 
tumid  and  dry ;  all  secretion  was  suppressed,  and  the  presence  of  thecush 
became  troublesome  and  painful.    These  symptoms  passed  off  wilhootiff 
very  considerable  general  disturbance,  and  the  ordinary  healthy  secniii 
soon  followed,  though  still  increased  in  quantity  and   attended  bjao> 
comfortable  cough.     Once  or  twice  a-day  the  instrument  was  withdrawn ai 
cleansed.     By  placing  the  finger  on  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  the  pititf 
could  articulate  faintly ;  but,  on  withdrawing  the  instrument  and  attenptif 
to  breathe  after  closing  the  opening  in  the  trachea  by  the  finger  in  like*- 
ner,  it  was  found  almost  impossible.     By  degrees,  a  tolerance  of  the  presa* 
of  the  canula  seemed  to  be  acquired;  the  patient  learned  to  remove WI^ 
place  it  without  assistance,  and  her  usual  vivadty  and  apparent  hofidtn* 
turned.     She,  however,  remained  about  the  House  of  Industry,  enga^* 
various  occupations,  till  December  following,  when  she  returned  toherfiM 
in  the  city. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1848,  the  patient  was  again  brought  to  the  HospW, 
apparently  in  a  confirmed  phthisis,  accompanied  with  a  distressed  broodB 
irritation.  The  case  terminated  fatally  on  the  8th  of  May  ensuing.  ^^ 
mortem  investigation  revealed  a  thickened  condition  of  the  mucoos  men* 
brane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  as  also  extensive  disease  oJ  bw 
lungs,  they  being  in  a  state  of  partial  hepatization,  and  showing  ahandantlj  W 
presence  of  tubercle.  A  little  ulcer  was  noticed,  where  the  lower  extrenHF 
of  the  canula  had  rested  against  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  oonstncw 
in  the  larynx  was  remarkable,  producing  almost  complete  dosore  of  v 
tube. 

Oommentartf. — The  preceding  case  seems  to  show,  as  clearly  as  a  aop 
instance  can  do,  the  sources  of  danger  in  casualties  of  this  kind,  tboagl^  t" 
wound  in  itself  be  comparatively  insignificant.  The  septum  (shown  ditfa* 
ly  in  the  adjoining  cut)  at  the  point  of  the  original  wound,  is  eridcrfy* 
result  of  cicatrization.  This,  in  itself  a  recuperative  effort  of  urUO^^ 
becomes,  from  its  position,  productive  of  imminent  hazard.    Inthepi^^^ 
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case,  as  may  be  eeen,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  well'^eflned  lamella-like 
transverse  partition,  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  so  as  nearly  to 
effect  a  closure  of  the  respiratory  tube.  It  is  an  imperfectly  organized 
growth,  slightly  corrugated  along  its  line  of  attachment  to  the  walls  of  the 
laiynx. 


posterior  waits  hare  been  d 

e«ch  side,    a,  a.  Septom  fonnol  bj  the  c 

In  all  instances  of  stridulous  breathing  and  impending  suffocation,  follow- 
ing recovery  from  similar  occurrences,  this  condition,  to  a  greater  or  leu  ex- 
tent, may  be  supposed  to  exist.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  point  of  ob- 
struction from  above  being  apparent,  tracheotomy  becomes  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  patient.  Serious  consequences,  however,  will  inevitably  fol- 
low, if  the  aperture  thus  made  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  presence  of  the  canula  acting  as  a  foreign  body  in 
the  trachea — the  inhalation  of  minute  particlea  of  dust,  and  the  direct  ad- 
mission of  cold  air,  all  tend,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  irritate  the  lungs  and 
the  sensitive  tissues  in  connection.  Moreover,  the  action  of  these  oi^ns  is 
disturbed  under  this  artiHcial  provision  made  for  their  wants,  and  feeling  the 
need  of  their  accustomed  regvlfUor  (that  delicate  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
glottis,  which  guards  so  faithfully  the  portals  of  the  laryox,)  their  movements 
become  uncertain  and  nneqaal.  Under  these  conditions  inflammation,  either 
bronchial  or  pulmonary,  is  constantly  impending,  as,  also,  the  rapid  access  of 
phthisis  when  the  tubercular  disposition  exists. 

In  the  treatment  of  analogous  cases,  the  following  hints  and  precautions 
seem  naturally  su^ested: 

lat.  The  exercise  of  great  care  and  patience,  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
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in  at^ljasting,  as  nicely  as  possible,  the  edges  of  the  mnoons  membnni  ai 
cartilage  in  the  original  wound ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  aUii 
rest. 

2d.  If  on  recovery  the  impediments  to  breathing  occar,  and  tndktt- 
omy  becomes  necessary,  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  remove  the  obsatk 
at  once,  so  as  to  allow  the  speedy  closure  of  the  tracheal  woond,  pey 
Would  the  direct  application  to  the  part,  of  some  caustic  or  escharotiei^ 
stance,  aided  by  mechanical  distention,  effect  this  ? 

dd.  To  contrive  some  means,  while  the  trachea  necessarily  remains  «pi^ 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  dust  and  other  irritating  matters,  and  fomisii  ■ 
atmosphere  to  the  lungs,  approximating,  in  warmth  and  moisture,  tothatthtr 
receive  through  the  natural  passages.  This  last  might  be  effected,  in  gm 
measure,  by  regulating  the  air  of  the  patient's  room. 

It  was  early  proposed,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  to  attempt  tkn* 
moval  of  the  supposed  new  growth  in  the  larynx,  in  the  manner  abore!i«- 
gested.  What  dissuaded  us  from  carrying  out  the  plan,  was  our  ioabt'litjii 
find  a  precedent  for  the  undertaking,  added  to  the  extreme  reluctance,  on ik 
part  of  the  patient,  to  submit  to  the  necessary  manipulation,  and  the  u» 
tainty  of  success  in  a  subject  so  sensitively  nervous.  With  the  patbokitt 
revelations  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  had  the  attempt  ha 
boldly  made,  the  result  of  the  patient^s  case  might  have  been  different 

JBostoHy  Feb,  10,  1852.  ^Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  JomaL 


ACUTE  IDIOPATHIC  TETANUS,  OCCURRING  IN  A  YORC 
CHILD,  WITH  POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES. 

Bt/  6.  E.  Fenwick,  if.  D. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  9th  of  August,  1851, 1  was  req«icstcd  to « 
Robert  Simpson,  a  boy  aged  five  years  six  months,  who  had  been  labornf 
since  the  previous  Thursday  morning  ander  the  following  symptoms  :--H« 
was  at  first  noticed  to  carry  his  head  stiffly,  and  when  he  looked  to  el^ 
side,  he  would  turn  the  whole  body.  Throughout  the  day,  he  was  now* 
to  be  dull,  and  excited  alternately ;  the  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  he  refiused  wj 
food,  and  he  occasionally  oomplcuned  of  his  throat  being  sore,  and  alsoo 
pain  in  his  belly.  On  Friday  morning  he  seemed  better,  but  as  bis  bovv 
had  not  been  moved  the  previous  day,  his  mother  gave  him  a  dose  of  ct^ 
oil.  On  Friday  afternoon,  while  at  play  in  the  yard,  he  was  seised  with  * 
convulsive  spasm,  which  threw  him  on  his  back ;  his  mother  told  metw 
being  alarmed,  she  went  out  and  desired  him  to  get  up;  he  said  becooldBoL 
When  she  took  him  up,  he  appeared  to  be  convulsed,  and  becaiae  etn  ^ 
rigid.    These  convulsive  attacks  recurred  several  times  that  aAenooO)  v 
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became  more  frequent  daring  the  night  The  following  morning,  (Satur- 
day,) the  parents  determined  to  seek  medical  aid.  Tlie  father  noticed  the 
peculiar  expression  of  the  features,  and  also  that  the  jaws  were  closed ;  this 
alarmed  him,  and  he  requested  me  to  see  the  child. 

Upon  entering  the  room,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
features ;  every  muscle  was  in  '*  tonic  spasm  ;"  this  gave  a  hideous  expres- 
sion to  the  countenance ;  the  teeth  were  partially  exposed  by  the  drawing  of 
the  mouth  to  each  side.  The  ctke  nasi  were  distended  and  drawn  upwards, 
the  eye-lids  were  half  closed,  but  the  eyes  were  unaffected ;  he  was  enabled 
to  roll  them  about  with  perfect  ease ;  the  jaws  were  partially  closed,  and 
any  attempt  to  open  them  would  bring  on  a  spasm,  and  the  teeth  would  be 
brought  together  with  a  snapping  noise.  He  lay  on  his  back,  the  limbs  ex- 
tended. Upon  my  attempting  to  bend  his  legs,  the  muscles  resisted.  He 
could,  however,  perform  flexion  and  extension  with  impunity.  The  breath- 
ing was  short  and  hurried,  pulse  1 60,  weak  and  fluttering,  the  whole  surface 
bathed  in  profuse  perspiration.  Deglutition  was  performed  with  compara- 
tive ease ;  he  swallowed  beef  tea  which  his  mother  had  been  giving  him  at 
intervals  since  the  morning.  About  every  ten  minutes  he  would  be  seized 
with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  thighs,  and  legs.  At  such  times  he 
would  rest  on  the  occiput  and  heels.  During  the  spasm,  he  complained  much 
of  pain  at  the  prsecordium,  and  would  call  out  to  his  father  to  press  on  his 
belly,  which  seemed  to  give  him  ease.  A  blister  was  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  spine ;  as  his  bowels  had  not'been  moved,  although 
the  castor  oil  had  been  repeated,'  four  grains  of  calomel  were  given,  to  be 
repeated  in  four  hours  if  necessary.  Chloroform  was  also  ordered  to  be 
given  by  inhalation,  whenever  the  spasms  recurred. 

I  returned  in  two  hours,  accompanied  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Gibb ;  we  ex- 
amined the  whole  body  carefully,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  injury,  nor  had 
be  received  any  blow  ;  all  the  symptoms  above  described  were  as  marked  as 
before.  He  had  had  two  inhalations  of  chloroform  ;  after  the  first,  the  little 
fellow  remained  in  a  tranquil  state,  apparently  sleeping  for  full  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

Visited  the  patient  again  at  9^,  P.  M.  There  has  been  considerable 
abatement  in  the  symptoms,  the  spasms  recur  at  longer  intervals,  and  are 
less  severe ;  during  the  last  half  hour  he  has  had  no  spasm.  Af)er  the 
third  or  fourth  inhalation  of  chloroform  the  trismus  seemed  to  abate  ;  tlie 
father  said  he  opened  his  mouth  wide  enough  to  protrude  his  tongue.  The 
calomel  had  operated  twice,  the  stools  were  passed  in  bed.  The  breathing 
was  less  hurried,  pulse  110,  fuller.  I  ordered  the  chloroform  to  be  contin- 
ued, and  also  that  he  should  receive  nourishment  at  intervals  in  the  shape  of 
beef  tea. 

About  midnight  the  spasms  came  on  with  re-doubled  violence,  and  he  died 
at  2,  A.  M.     Death  occurred  during  a  severe  fit. 

Post-'Mortem, — Assisted  by  my  friends,  Drs.  R.  P.  Howard  and  Wright, 
I  proceeded  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  thirty  hours  after  death. 
The  muscles  were  perfectly  relaxed ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  "  rigor  mor- 
tis." The  whole  surface  was  covered  with  petechial  spots.  On  carefully 
opening  the  spinal  canal,  a  clot  of  blood  was  discovered  lying  upon,  and  com- 
pletely surrounding,  the  meninges  of  the  cord ;  the  clot  extended  from  the 
sixth  cervical  to  about  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  meninges  were  much 
congested.  On  opening  into  the  dura  mater,  a  small  quantity  of  serum  ex- 
uded, not  more  that  is  usual  in  a  state  of  health.  There  was  no  disease  of  the 
vertebne. 
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Remaths. — ^Tliis  is  a  case  of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as  tbe  tfwfm 
during  life  did  not  indicate  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow.  Questfdl^ 
sion  of  fluid  blood  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  are  mentioned  b^ia. 
cay ;  he  found  also  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  gorged  with  blooi  He. 
however,  considers  these  cases  as  the  result  of  the  rude  use  of  the  chndai 
saw.  The  petechial  spots,  I  have  no  doubt,  existed  early  in  the  diseMtk 
they  escaped  notice  during  life;  the  other  symptoms  were  so  striking  amfc 
my  attention  exclusively ;  however,  they  showed  an  evident  hsmonti^ 
tendency.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  search  farther,  hot  I  imp 
vented  by  the  parents,  from  whom  I  obtained  permission  with  diffiahyi 
examine  even  the  state  of  the  spinal  cord. —  Canada  MedL  JoumaL 


OBSTETRICAL  AUSCULTATION. 
JR^  M.  M.  BoPGERS,  Mi  D. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  few  suggestions  I  may  make  ooii 
important  subject  of  obstetrical  auscultation.  This  branch  of  obstea 
though  by  no  means  new,  is  still  very  little  studied,  and  seldom  called  a » 
quisition  in  practice.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  practitwBi 
remote  from  large  towns,  where  the  spirit  of  medical  investigation  lii^ 
necessarily  languishes  for  want  of  certain  facilities  to  sharpen  and  ot< 
it,  which  are  afforded  in  cities.  Among  these  means,  are  hospitals,  •» 
schools,  meetings  of  medical  societies,  easy  access  to  new  publicataaw 
new  instruments,  opportunities  of  dissections,  and  the  frequent  oodW«» 
profession  in  consultation,  &c.  , 

But  fortunately,  the  branch  of  science  in  question  can  be  studied  C* 
in  the  country  as  in  the  cities  ;  practitioners  in  the  country  have  moreokj^ 
rical  practice  in  proportion,  than  those  in  the  cities.  Obstetrical  aosfli> 
tion  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  neglected  to  a  very  great «» 
both  in  town  and  country.  I  believe  comparatively  few  of  the  P''^|^ 
hdbituaUy  call  to  their  aid  this  means  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  sasp*** 
pregnancy.     There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  true : 

1.  Because  treatises  on  this  subject  are  hardly  to  be  had  in  this  coo6j 
except  such  brief  ones  as  are  found  in  the  works  on  obstetrics.  2.  Our  *»* 
edge  of  it  is  not  sufficiently  thorough  and  practical,  to  cause  us  to  gi«  ^* 
importance  due,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  3.  Delicacy  on  the  part  of  p^ 
cians  as  well  as  patients,  in  practising  this  mode,  which,  nevertheless,^**  *■ 
less  repulsive,  more  delicate  and  certain  in  results,  than  the  **  UiW^' 

This  method,  which  is  the  only  one  by  which  a  safe  and  certain  diip* 
of  pregnancy  can  be  made,  is  usually  the  last  proposed  by  the  P^y*??*IJI 
is  considered  by  most  women  to  be  some  "  new  experiment,"  to  which  ttj 
submit  with  distrust  and  reluctance.  This  ought  not  to  be ;  the  ^^'?®I'j 
all  other  patients  should  be  taught  what  is  required  of  them,  and  bein^ 
to  submit  to  such  reasonable  and  necessary  course  as  an  intelligent  P^T*^ 
may  propose.  But  the  time  to  dispense  with  obstetrical  auscnltatioart' 
doubt  it4s  utility  in  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  also,  is  past,  and  thoae 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  must  be  content  with  vff^ 
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rate  success  and  repatatioo  in  this  branch.    That  this  is  the  onl  j  means  hj 
which  we  can  obtain  positive  evidence  of  pregnancy,  needs  no  proof. 

The  facts  which  may  be  thvd  established  are  briefly :— f  1.  After  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  whether  a  fcstos  exists  in  the  uterus  or  not.  2.  Whether 
there  are  more  than  one.  S.  Whether  the  foetas  is  living*  4  In  many 
eases,  whether  it  is  in  a  state  of  disease  or  health.  5.  What  the  presenta- 
lion  will  be  before  labor  commences.  6.  Whether  there  will  be  a  large  or 
small  amount  of  amniotic  fluid.  7.  After  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  weel^ 
whether  there  be  a  placenta  or  mole,  if  no  foetus.  These  are  points  on  which 
auscultation  gives  positive  evidence :  the  absence  of  the  fontal  '^  tie  ta^  and 
^  soujffUt*  or  "  bruit  pjaeentaire^  are  only  negative  proof  of  the  contrary  of 
these  propositions.  The  foetal  '*  tic  tac**  can  be  confounded  with  no  other 
sound ;  the  "  bruit  placentaire,"  only  with  aneurismal  varix. 

Any  mode  of  diagnosis  which  enables  us  to  establish  so  many  important 
facts,  cannot  be  unworthy  careful  investigation. 

I  believe  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  any  man  of  ordinary  acuteness 
can  acquire  a/atV  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  our  profession,  by  fifty  hours 
fitudy,  and  ten  days'  practice  on  the  living  subject 

In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  this  knowledge  is  of  vast  importance. 
But  I  will  defer  farther  remark  for  another  number  of  this  JonmaL 

BochesteTf  Jan,  14, 1852.  [^Buffalo  Med*  JoumaL 
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With  some  remarh  an  Mr,  Bunter^e  Theory.    By  Bobt.  S.  Bailet.    Sead 
he/ore  the  Medical  Society  of  South- CaroHnOj  Jvly  \et^  1851. 

The  publication  of  cases,  terminating  in  recovery,  is  gratifying  to  the 
physician,  interesting  to  the  patient,  and  looked  upon,  generally,  with  much 
satisfaction  by  the  public  Notwithstanding,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  pr^ 
Tails  as  to  how  far  our  Divine  Art  may  be  concerned.  Time  alone  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  principal  remedy ;  it  being  well  known  that  fevers 
depending  upon  a  specific  cause,  (variola  for  example)  are  not  much  influ- 
enced by  medicine,  run  a  certain  course,  and  frequently  terminate  in  health ; 
it  is  upon  this  principle  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  Homoe- 
opathy, not  that  I  have  any  confidence  in  *'  infinitesimal  doses,"  but  consider 
it  as  an  ingenious  mode  ot  defeating  meddlesome  practice,  or,  as  Sydenham 
expresses  ^  nimia  medici  diligentia,"*  the  conservative  powers  of  the  consti- 
tution being  left  to  give  the  patient  a  chance  of  recovery.  Again,  in  diseas- 
es of  periodicity,  a  *'  crisis"  occurs,  which  may  be  indicative  of  life,  or  death, 
sometimes,  apparently,  independent  of  our  therapeutical  means,  and,  occasion- 
ally, where  patients  are  young  and  of  vigorous  constitutions  they  will  get  well, 
notwithstanding  opposite  methods  of  treatment  may  have  been  pursued. 
Such  cases.  Sir  Gilbert  Blanef  remarks,  may  rather  be  considered  as  lucky 
escapes  than  cures*  The  cases  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  from  their  very 
nature,  commonly  terminate  in  death,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  were 
physicians  to  record  those  only  which  prove  fatal,  we  should  derive  more 

*  Sydenham,  f  tL  Cap,  8.  fMedical  Logic. 
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knowledge  from  the  patholiigical  condition  of  the  parts,  and  aim  at  to  ii 
modus  operandi  of  medicines.     With  these  preliminarj  remarks  I  proasi 

Case  I.— -Jane  27th,  1823,  was  reqaested  to  visit  a  n^ro  boy,  five  an 
years  old,  who  had  been  soddenlj  attacked  with  violent  vomiting  and  ^ 
ing,  distant  about  three  miles  from  mj  residence.  On  mj  arrival  I W 
the  patient  dead.  Worms  were  sapposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  iUiien,iBi 
as  is  generally  the  case  on  plantations,  it  was  thought  he  might  haTebw 
poisoned.  I  therefore  resolved  to  examine  the  body,  which  I  proceeded  s 
do  the  following  day,  the  28th.  The  glands  of  the  mesentery  were  akf 
ed,  and  also  aboat  the  root  of  the  liver  and  near  to  the  biliary  doctS)  thai 
was  scarcely  any  vestige  of  omentum,  and  no  fat  The  stomach  and  m- 
tines  were  healthy ;  a  large  number  of  lumbrid  were  found  in  the  JQua 
and  ileum  in  knots.  These  knots  were  distended  by  the  worms  sots  tofiia 
pouches,  their  semi-circular  shape  could  be  distinctly  felt  outside  disteadbj 
the  bowel,  so  that  although  intro-susception  was  not  produced,  yet  bj  iafr 
rupting  the  peristaltic  motion  it  would  be  followed  by  the  same  result.  Tk 
weather  being  warm  and  having  no  assistance,  I  did  not  examine  vajak 
portion  of  the  body.    I  have  but  two  brief  reflections  to  make  on  tbiiaM. 

1st.  When  lumbrici  are  suspected  to  exist  in  .large  quantity,  caotini 
required  in  the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives  in  the  first  in^tam^t 
such  a  degree  of  verminose  irritation  may  be  excited  as  to  produce  dcatk 

2d.  In  this  age  of  nostrums,  the  public  ought  to  be  put  on  their  guard  k 
they  employ  certain  patent  medicines  of  a  violent  character — the  "Dot 
Shot,"  which  may  give  a  fatal  shot  to  the  bowels  as  well  as  the  wormi 

Case  II. — Aug.  6th,  1826,  was  called  upon  to  attend  a  negro  cfaiU  !»> 
tween  two  and  three  years  of  age.     I  was  informed  that  it  had  been  aif 
for  one  or  two  days,  supposed  to  have  worms.     Yesterday  morning  vs  to* 
ken  with  convulsions.     Has  had  foar  grains  of  calomel  and  also  caitsrol 
assisted  by  an  injection  which  brought  away  mucus.    The  oonvulaoeda 
went  off  till  this  morning.    Was  then  taken  more  violently ;  lays  insA 
pupils  dilated,  breathing  stertorous  at  times,  pulse  quick,  skin  warm.  liWfr 
istered  two  emetics,  each  containing  about  half  a  grain  of  tartarized  antaji 
and  eight  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  but  which  only  brought  away  a  itdt 
phlegm.    Twelve  grains  of  calomel,  with  half  a  drachm  of  jalap  andafev 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  divided  into  six  portions,  were  directed  to  begiva 
every  hour  till  the  bowels  were  opened ;  a  warm  bath  was  also  prescm 
and  a  blister  to  the  neck ;  7th — ^much  in  the  same  condition ;  no  stool  fna 
the  medicine ;  blister  had  acted  slightly,  breathing  worse,  pupils  nocb  ^ 
ed.     Prescribed  ol.  terebinth,  S  ss ;  aqua  calcis,  S  iss;  liq.  potassas  gtts 
—table-spoonful  every  two  hours.    T{ie  child  died  about  10^  A.  M.  Ob« 
examination  (six  hours  post-mortem,)  I  observed  the  abdomen  exterMl|7,^ 
l>e  much  distended,  and  after  making  an  inetsiony  found  the  stomaeh  and  ii* 
testines  inflated  with  gas — no  fluid  appeared,— they  were  perfectly  enpt^ 
and  the  coats  very  thin  in  the  jejunum,  ileum,  and  parts  attached  toikt 
mesentery ;  intro-susception  was  to  be  observed  in  three  or  four  places,  ai' 
large  lumbrici  in  several  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  invaginated  po^ 
tions,  I  suppose,  extended  two  inches  into  the  calibre  of  the  iDteatiaevSi^ 
required  some  degree  of  force  to  extricate  them,  which  is  somewhat  at  fan* 
ance  with  the  opinion  that   intro-snsoeption   may  take  place  in  articali 
mortis,  or  from  the  natural  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestiaea.*  Tbe  ii**^ 
was  of  a  more  dneritious  appearance  than  natural  Tbe  gal  bladder  eaip?* 

*  See  Croopei'a  Dictionaiy  of  Smgery.    Article,  Intro-aaaceptioo, 
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Case  Til. — January  10th,  1827,  was  requested  to  visit  Sylvy,  four  miles 
distant,  a  ne<^ro  girl  about  four  years  of  age.  She  had  been  taken  with  vi- 
olent pain  of  the  bowels  and  constipation  on  the  7th.  Castor  oil  had  been 
administered,  but  without  any  effect ;  has  no  fever,  but  her  jaws  appear 
spasmodically  affected  with  flow  of  saliva.  To  have  five  grains  of  calomel 
with  fifteen  of  jalap  immediately,  afterwards  infusion  of  senna  with  salts, 
every  two  hours  till  the  bowels  are  opened.  To  have  also  a  warm  bath. 
1 1  th.  On  ray  visit  found  that  she  had  not  had  a  stool,  and  that  the  pain  of 
the  bowels  continues.  I  bled  her  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces.  To  have  a 
tablespoonful  of  castor  oil,  with  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine  every  two 
hours  till  it  purges.  A  blister  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  a 
warm  bath  ;  prescribed  also  eight  grains  of  calomel  and  twenty  of  rhubarb 
at  bed-time,  if  no  stool,  and  an  injection.  12th.  One  large  stool  from  the 
injection ;  the  pain  and  spasms  continued.  To  have  an  injection  of  spigelia 
with  senna  every  two  hours,  also  to  repeat  the  injection.  14th.  The  same. 
To  have  four  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine.  15th.  One  small  evacua- 
tion from  the  turpentine ;  made  urine  freely ;  abdomen  much  swollen ;  still 
pain  and  spasms.  Had  injection  of  tobacco  administered,  tried  also  a  show- 
er-bath, but  of  no  effect.  To  have  foi-ty  drops  of  tine,  of  opium  at  bed- 
time. 16.  Had  one  stool  of  clay  color,  and  slimy,  but  no  relief.  Abdomen 
much  distended.  Spasms  the  same.  Prescribed  aloes  and  calomel,  each 
twelve  grains.  Rhubfd*b  one  scruple  to  be  divided  in  four  portions,  one  to  be 
given  every  two  hours.  To  repeat  the  laudanum  at  bed-time.  17.  Thid 
morning,  had  a  convulsion  and  weaker ;  no  stool ;  pain  and  spasms  continue. 
To  have  four  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Died  about  sunset ;  would  not 
swallow  the  turpentine.  On  post-mortem  examination  found  intro-suscep- 
tion  of  ileum  in  two  places,  and  appearance  of  infiammation  in  those  parts, 
liiver  of  a  darker  color  than  natural.  The  gall  bladder  distended  with  bile; 
the  other  viscera  healthy  in  appearance. 

Remarks. — It  is  probable  that  obstruction  of  the  bowels  with  violent  pain 
may  give  rise  to  this  condition,  much  in  the  same  manner  that  we  see  ster- 
ooraceous  vomiting  occasionally  excited  by  strangulated  hernia.  The  dis* 
tinction  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter  into  progressive  and  retrograde  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  founded,  for  after  relating  a  case  he  proceeds  to  remark : 
•<  From  the  account  I  have  given  of  Intro-sosception,  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  it  should  be  of  the  retrogade  kind^  unless  from  an  inversion  of  the 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  which  could  only  continue  for  a  short 
time,  and  the  natural  motion  being  restored  a  cure  would  probably  be  per* 
formed  ;''*  if  such  should  be  the  result  it  may  then  be  asked  what  evidence 
have  we  of  the  case  being  progressive  ?  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  mi^jority  of  cases  worms  will  be 
found  to  be  the  cause,  and  this  can  easily  be  accounted  for  when  we  reflect 
that  the  calibre  of  the  intestines  in  children  is  small,  and  the  worms  fre- 
quently large  (more  particularly  the  lumbricus  teres,)  so  that  when  entangled 
in  the  valvules  conniventes,  their  motion  may  produce  invention,  by  drawing 
the  bowel  after  them,  and  this  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  case  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Everard  Home-f  The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  being  uncei^ 
tain,  as  also  the  particular  seat,  the  treatment  for  the  most  part  must  be 
empirical.     The  administration  of  emetics,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Hunter,  with 

*  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  &c.,  by  Falmor.  t  Ibid. 
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tfae  view  of  inverting  the  peristaltic  motion,  is  about  as  impracticable  lAi 
visionary  theory  of  Charles  Darwin  to  indace  retrograde  action  tftb 
absorbents  in  dropsj,*  for  Prof.  Danglisonf  justly  remariu,  ^^Thejmli 
only  be  serviceable  before  agglutination  had  occurred,  and  besidesiODetftki 
evidences  of  the  invagination  is  the  anti-peristaltic  action  already  aultt> 
ed.    Under  the  same  reasonings,  cathartics  ought  to  be  advised  in  the  ri» 

gade  kind." — Charle8t<m  Med.  Journal. 
—       ■  ■ 

*  Zoonomia.  tDangliaon's  Prackioe,  roL  Ist 
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Paris,  France^  Jan.  10, 1851 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  physicians  in  Paris,  an  assoani 
was  established  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  medical  science. 

This  association,  essentially  national,  is  now  progressing  under  the  mi 
favorable  auspices ;  it  is  intended  to  be  permanent  in  its  nature,  and  ii  ^ 
signated  <'  The  American  Medical  Society  in  Pabis." 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  advantages  afforded  by  the  French  oetrifd 
for  the  study  of  medical  and  surgical  science,  we  feel  ourselves  isolated  te 
our  national  medical  literature,  and,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to  tke» 
ductors  of  American  periodicals  and  journals. 

We  do  this  with  the  less  hesitation,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  be  va^ 
a  medium  of  improvement  to  ourselves,  but  a  means  of  more  geoeniA' 
sion  and  just  appreciation  of  American  literature. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

ALEX'R  J.  SEMMES,  M.  D.,  of  DtC 
Chrresponding  Secretary 

Am.  Medical  Socidjf  in  h^ 
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Pbooeedings  of  the  Amrricak  Medical  Association  —  Vol  4* 
This  is  a  volume  of  677  pages,  and  we  proceed  to  give  a  summarj  of  its 
contents.  The  first  44  pages  are  occupied  bj  the  list  of  members  and  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  being  in  substance  the  same  as 
that  published  in  the  Journal  in  June  last  We  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the 
reports  of  the  standing  and  special  committees. 

I.  Report  of  the  committee  on  Medical  Sciences.  This  is  by  Dr.  Ben- 
nett Dowler,  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  says  ^  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  sketch  facts  and  opinions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  connect  them 
by  threads  of  thought, — the  warp  and  the  woof  of  which  will  seldom  be  suf* 
ficient  to  prodnce  anything  resembling  a  uniform  and  extended  fabric.''  The 
teport  consists  of  a  summary  of  those  cases  which  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  have  appeared  to  the  author  to  fie  of  the  most  importance, 
to  which  he  has  added  his  own  reflections  upon  the  points  suggested  by  them. 
The  first  division,  upon  anatomy  and  physiology,  contains  nothing  upon 
which  we  shall  dwell.  The  second  is  '<  illustrations  of  cerebral  and  spinal 
physiology,'*  illustrated  by  cases  of  monstrosity  and  by  traumatic  lesions  of 
the  nervous  system.  This  is  a  department  in  which  Dr.  Dowler  is  much 
interested,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  he  contends  against  the  truth  of  the 
commonly  received  views  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  ofiices  of  the  vari- 
ous nerves.  We  have  not  seen  a  better  synopsis  of  the  views  to  which  he 
objects  and  the  propositions  which  he  seeks  to  establish  than  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage  :  ^ 

*'  The  lesions  of  the  brain  above  described,  not  to  mention  many  similar 
ones  in  the  records  of  previous  years,  must  lead  to  the  reinvestigation  of 
several  theories  that  have  been  widely  diffused  and  accredited.  What  ex- 
planation consistent  with  the  theory  of  .phrenology,  can  be  given,  either  ia 
the  gunshot  or  crowbar  cases,  seeing  that  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  were 
injured,  nay,  almost  destroyed,  at  lea.Ht  in  the  former  ?  In  the  latter,  the 
following  organs  must  have  been  demolished,  namely,  number,  wonder, 
hope,  wit,  locality,  color,  weight,  size,  time,  tune,  constractiveness,  causality, 
eventuality,  imitation,  benevolence  and  veneration  ;  whilst  conscientionsnessy 
firmness,  aqd  other  faculties  must  have  been  damaged.  Hours,  days,  years 
pass,  and  yet  the  felt  relations,  called  sensations,  continue  between  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective  departments  of  nature ;  that  is  between  the  me, 
or  proper  self  and  the  not  me,  or  the  outward  world ;  the  conscious  element^ 
and  the  unconscious.  The  function  survives  its  assumed  special  organic  Ens ! 

^  What  becomes  of  the  theory  of  the  duality  of  the  mind  when  both  lobet 
of  the  brain  are  disorganized,  nay,  are  entirely  absent,  as  in  brainless  roon- 
Btersy  such  as  Dr.  Purple  has  described  f    By  what  code  of  morality  is  any 
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one  jostified  in  asserting  the  five  following  assamptlons  as  ^yt  pkgmim 
anatomical /act$» 

I.  There  is  a  spot  in  the  brain  called  the  sensoriam,  to  which  the  mkt 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  nerves  minister  in  oo  otber  manner  than  ai  !■» 
sible  condactors ;  being  themselves  devoid  of  all  sensational  cogninoiL  1 
There  is  one  set  of  nerves  called  the  sensory,  to  cany  in^tessions  to  the  dbon 
spot.    d.  There  is  a  set  of  nerves  called  the  motory,  to  transmit  impitM 
from  the  brain.     4.  There  is  a  set  of  nerves  called  the  excitor,  and  5,t« 
called  the  motor  joined  to  the  spinal  cord,  for  the  reflex  fooetiOD,  fkia 
function  is  not  only  independent  of  the  brain,  but  often  opposed  to  it  1  Th 
ianatomical  portion  of  this  theory  is  entirely  hypothetical.     No  one  hasm 
demonstiated  these  five  separate  and  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  sflet 
Anatomy  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  show  that  certain  nerves  have,  jii 
ma  some  teeth  have,  double  roots  ;  anatomy  has  shown  that  the  bicepa» 
cle  has  two  heads ;  but  in  none  of  these  cases  of  a  double  origin  i»  a  doib 
function  a  necessary  or  even  a  probable  result  of  the  special  structoR.  )i 
it  right  to  compound  material  anatomy  with  speculative  physiologj?  I 
there  be  four  material  sets  of  nerves,  for  four  materia]  impressions  to  tnvda 
(immaterial  impressions  need  no  material  routes,)  let  them  be  shown  in  ev 
course  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  colleges.      These  impressioDS  tif « 
known  subjectively,  that  is,  by  individual  consciousness  or  intnitioo.   If^ 
have  an  objective  origin,  that  is,  come  from  without,  let  them  be  sboRi 
the  skeptical.    Is  it  possible  that  the  objective,  or  outward  world,  can  p 
duce  any  but  one  kind  of  impressions — real  impressions,  intuititelj  &kR> 
lations,  as  the  visual,  auditory,  tactual,  &c.  ?    Are  not  all  the  felt  reWoi 
called  sensations,  based  on  immediacy  and  intuition,  not  on  represetaud 
and  transmitted  impressions  ?    Is  not  sight,  smell  or  touch,  an  imaein 
direct,  self-evident,  felt  relation,  arising  from  the  primary,  not  from  tk» 
ondary  transmitted  impression  ?    In  hearing  a  sound,  do  we  not  krie 
sound  itself;  or  do  we  hear  only  an  impression  of  a  sound,  and  tbat,Aa 
indirect,  secondary,  transmitted  and  representational  one  ? 

In  demonstrative  anatomy,  things,  not  mere  words,  are  fundamealil^ 
ments;  while  in  physiology  freedom  of  opinion  and  discussion  areiMt<4 
allowable,  but  praiseworthy ;  being  often  the  precursors  of  discoveiy— flfi» 
er  still  the  means  of  exciting  further  inquiry.** 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Dowler  has  to  siAh  ar.degree  adopted  the  transeeaifr 
lal  mode  of  expression,  for  it  obscures  instead  of  making  his  ideas  ooredc 
The  third  division  is  that  of  medical  chemistry — pharmacy,  therapeutics a^ 
pathology  with  miscellaneous  memoi:anda, — and  the  report  closes  with  tfhtf 
discussion  of  the  value  of  '<  numerical  medicine."  There  is  iDocfa  tntka 
the  statement  that  this  method  is  of  value  or  not  according  to  the  Danoeri 
which  it  is  applied  to  different  subjects.  A  partial  application  can  girevj 
erroneous  results,  while  from  a  correct  application  truth  may  be  dedoced. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  Dr.  CampbeU's  case  of  amaurosis,  a  f^  ^ 
port  of  a  committee  of  the  physico-medical  society  of  New-Orleans  wW" 
poisoning  and  miscellaneous  memoranda. 

II.  The  second  report  is  that  of  the  committee  on  practical  medido^ " 
which  Dr.  Austin  Flint  was  chairman.  The  subjects  assigned  to  this  coo>^ 
tee  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  improvements  made  in  the  tntX^ 
of  individual  diseases  and  the  progress  of  epidemics.    Under  the  fin^  ^ 
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the  first  disease  spoken  of  is  dysentery,  and  the  prominent  remedy  spoken 
of  chiefly  is  nitrate  of  silver.    This  is  recommended  by  different  writers  to 
be  used  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  enemata.    For  the  hitter  purpose  solu- 
tions of  from  two  to  thirty  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce  of  water  were 
used.     For  the  fonner  it  is  used  in  usual  doses  combined  with  opium  or 
morphia.    Dr.  Murphy,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  severe  epidemic,  found  the 
best  results  followed  the  use  of  the  following  preparation : — Sulphate  of 
morphia,  one  to  one  and  a  half  grains ;  gum  Arabic,  one  ounce ;  laurel  wi^ 
ter,  half  an  ounce ;  sugar,  one  drachm ;  water,  three  ounces.    Dose,  one 
half  to  a  full  tablespoonful  every  three  hours.    Tannin,  nitric  acid,  calomel, 
in  small  and  large  doses,  and  acetate  of  lead  are  other  remedies  recommend- 
ed by  different  writers.    The  titnely  resort  to  stimulants  and  tonics  seems  to 
be  urged  generally.    In  constipation.  Prof.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  rccom- 
xnends  a  solution  of  aloes  and  super-carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  and  for  the 
expulsion  of  lumbricoid  worms  in  children,  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  eitof- 
pt/roM  Virgxniana  (ten  or  fifleen  drops  three  times  a  day)  with  syrup  of  rhu- 
barb. 

Upon  croup,  the  valuable  paper  of  Dr.  John  Ware  is  fully  quoted*    It 
will  be  remembered  that  his  treatment  is 

^  1st.  The  absence  of  all  reducing,  depleting  and  disturbing  remedies. 
,  2d«     Keeping  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of  opium  combined 
with  calomel. 

3d.  Constant  external  application  of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  of  a  mer- 
curial liniment  slightly  stimulating. 

4th.  Constant  inhalation  of  watery  vapor.** 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  applied  by  means  of  a  probang,  is  also  ad- 
vised by  Prof.  W.,  and  other  cases  are  quoted  by  the  committee  in  which  its 
use  was  beneficial.    In  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  the  use  of  nitric  acid  is 
spoken  of  in  asthma.     Dr.  Bowditch's  mode  of  tapping  the  ehest  by  an  ex- 
ploring canula  and  suction  pump,  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in  tuberculosis  and 
the  inhalation  of  medicated  powders,  are  spoken  of.     Full  quotations  are 
made  from  various  journals  concerning  typhoid  fever.  Of  these  contributions 
the  committee  say,  ^  In  each  much  stress  is  laid  on  sanitary,  as  distinguished 
from  therapeutical  measures.     Depletion,  in  all,  is  considered  injudicious, 
and  the  free  use  of  cathartics,  save  at  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease. 
They  agree  in  placing  a  high  value  on  the  liberal  use  of  opiates.    Mercuri- 
alization  is  disapproved  of  in  the  first  paper ;  this  is  advised  in  the  second 
to  relieve  pneumonic  complications,  and  in  the  third  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence.   In  neither  is  it  recommended  for  the  disease  per  se.    The  cbief 
points  of  disparity  relate  to  the  stimulants  and  alimentation.'* 

Inanction  is  spoken  of  approvingly  in  both  scarlatina  and  measles,  and  also 
the  use  of  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  in  the  former.     Dr.  John  £•  McGirr 
.  inoculates  for  measles  inserting  blood  drawn  from  a  vivid  exanthemaioiw . 
patch.    In  fourteen  cases  the  result  seems  to  have  been  decided  and  favox^- 
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ble*  In  imall  pox  the  ose  of  collodion  is  leoomiiiended  to  ^preveiii  |i% 
In  acute  rheamatism  the  use  of  Croton  oil  is  spoken  of  as  used  bj  Dr.1i^ 
shar,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  He  thinks  its  efficaoj  does  not  depend  entireljip 
Us  cathartic  properties.  Some  remarks  upon  general  therapeuiics  dost  ik 
portion  of  the  report. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  epideaa 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  during  the  year  for  which  this 
serred*  It  occupies  about  forty  pages,  but  being  of  so  many  epk 
cholera  to  catarrh,  and  from  reports  collected  from  different  parts  of  ik 
country,  it  is  in  itBelf  a  summary,  and  a  synopsis  would  do  no  jostioe  toiiv 
at  all  interest  our  readers*  The  appendix  consists  of  reports  on  the  Mn 
in  Cincinnati,  by  Dr.  Greorge  Mendenhall ;  on  the  ferersy  dec,  of  Kew4^ 
leans,  by  Dr.  £•  D.  Fenner ;  an  account  of  the  Dengue  fever,  and  ai  «> 
count  oi  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Alleghany  Coonty,  N.  I.,  ■ 
1850-61. 


Medicine  and  Bepublioanism.  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  fymedfd 
Northumberland,  now  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  in  FebruarVt  ^ 
the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  and  by  their  order  it  is  poUM 
in  the  Medical  Examiner  for  March, — upon  the  oi^ganization  of  the  Itor 
can  Medical  Association.  As  the  question  of  reorganising  will,  it  is  ai^ 
stood,  be  brought  before  this  body  at  Richmond,  a  full  understanding  if  ^ 
proposition  likely  to  be  laid  before  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  upp^ 
delegates  and  to  all  others.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  ivStadi 
paper: 

The  American  view  of  all  government  both  secular  and  religious  is  ^ 
authority  springs  from  the  people  alone.  The  physicians  of  Americssiorf 
be  governed  in  this  way  as  well  as  other  bodies.  But  the  Americsn  Met 
cal  Association  is,  on  the  contrary,  aristocratic  both  in  its  origin  sod  ifl^ 
continuance.  No  complaint  is  made  of  this.  ^  Its  origin  was  sooooio^ 
but  there  was  perhaps  no  other  way  in  which  a  large  body  of  respect* 
men  could  be  so  quickly  got  together,"  resembling  in  some  particalars  of  il 
origin  the  first  Congress  of  the  Colonies.  But  Dr.  J.  believes  it  has  iw^ 
become  nearly  «  functus  officio,"  it  has  done  well  in  its  day,  but  it  shwM 
now  pass  away  to  give  place  to  a  more  truly  republican  organisatioo.  B 
assumed  power  must  be  laid  down  and  the  people  must  have  a  just  itp<^ 
sentative  government  i 

Objections  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  are  first,  tbit  dl  | 
profession  is  very  unequally  represented.     Colleges  with  five  mtemf^l 
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fiMSonf  send  iw>  of  their  number,  reminding  one  of  the  rotten  burrongbs  of 
England.  So  when  a  hospital  has  but  one  physician  he  can  go  every  year 
and  represent  himself^  Secondly,  who  is  to  decide  as  to  medical  societies 
whether  or  not  they  are  ^  permanently  organized''  and  are  in  '^good  stand- 
ing." Two  or  three  physicians  who  could  not  be  received  into  any  associa- 
tion of  honorable  men  can  unite  and  send  as  a  delegate  a  man  with  whom 
none  would  be  willing  to  associate, — and  what  should  prevent  a  delegate 
from  the  Female  Medical  College  claiming  a  seat  at  Kichmond.  Thirdly,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  physicians  of  the  United  States  can  become 
members,  and  as  membership  is  not  the  result  of  merit,  it  is  not  a  fair  divis- 
ion of  honor.  Fourthly,  the  admission  of  members  by  invitation,  by  which 
delegates  sent  to  do  business  for  their  constituents  may  find  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  no  better  advantages  or  greater  powers  than  some  persons  entire- 
ly unworthy  of  either.  Fifthly,  the  privileges  of  permanent  members, 
which  may  prevent  a  true  expression  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  pro- 
fession at  a  moment  when  such  expression  is  all-important 

The  plan  of  organization  proposed  by  Dr.  Jackson  is  this  : 

**  I.  Let  the  Association  be  composed  of  delegates  from  County  Socie- 
ties only. 

2.  Let  every  man  receive,  as  soon  as  he  is  elected  into  his  County  Socie- 
ty' a  diploma,  testifying  that  he  is  a  member  of  said  County  Society,  of  the 
State  Society,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  then  one 
of  the  great  body  of  the  brethren  in  the  United  States ;  fae  is  ready  to  be 
elected  a  delegate  whenever  his  fellows  see  fit  to  elect  him ;  he  is  ready  to 
give  his  vote  in  the  election  of  others,  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  great  med- 
ical republic  of  his  country." 

The  anticipated  advantages  of  this  plan  are  the  government  of  individu- 
al members  of  the  profession  would  be  more  perfect ;  it  would  annihilate 
the  inveterate  jealousy  of  the  schools  that  now  exist ;  it  would  add  to  the 
respectability  of  the  County  Societies,  by  securing  the  attendance  of  the 
magncUei  in  the  profession,  and  causing  them  to  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
business,  it  would  avoid  all  confusion  in  the  election  of  delegates  and  the 
heaping  of  honors  upon  one  favorite ;  it  would  prevent  delegations  from 
unworthy  societies  ;  and  it  can  be  easily  accomplished.     **•  If  the  Associa- 
tion decree  that  in  the  year  1854  this  change  shall  be  made,  they  will  find 
it  done  at  their  bidding.     The  mere  beauty  of  this  universal  government 
would  stimulate  to  the  speedy  establishment  thereof.     Who  would  not  re- 
joice, whose  heart  would  not  be  gladdened,  to  see  this  great  empire  covered 
and  served  by  educated  physicians,  all  yielding  obedience  to  one  symbol  of 
ethics  and  to  the  government  now  proposed." 

This  is  a  summary  to  the  proposed  prganization.  We  neither  endorse  it 
nor  reject  it,  but  simply  add  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  if  for  no  oth- 
er reason  from  the  source  whence  it  comes 
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The  forty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Strafford  District  N.  H.  Mdh 
Society  was  held  at  the  American  House,  in  Dover,  Jan.  21, 1852. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Nathaniel  Low,  M.  D.,  President. 

J.  £.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  A.  Bickford,  M.  D.,  Jas.  Farrington,  jr.,  M.D^  Cm 
cillors;  P.  A.  Stackpole,  M.  D.,  Librarian  and  Secrdary ;  J.  H.8aii 
M.  D.,  Treasurer  ;  J.  Home,  M.  D.,  Auditor  ;  G.  F;  Flliott,  M.  D^  CM 
Palmer,  M.  D.,  L  W,  Lougee,  M.  D.,  Orators. 

Annual  Address  by  the  President. 

Drs.  Nathaniel  Low,  Charles  Warren,  Charles  H.  Shackford,  asd  i 
Bickford,  were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  AiMfni 
Medical  Association  to  be  holden  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  May  next 

The  President,  Dr.  Low,  of  Dover,  delivered  the  annual  Address,  lU 
was  distinguished  for  its  perspicuous  style  and  logical  arrangement 

Dr.  Hill,  of  Dover,  read  a  paper  partly  therapeutical  and  pardy  luftp 
cal,  in  which  he  drew  copiously  from  the  annals  of  the  profession,  wilki^ 
gestions  and  arguments  of  his  own,  both  pertinent  and  practicaL 

Dr.  Farrington,  jr.,  of  Rochester,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  mioutdlj^ 
tailed  four  cases  of  formidable  and  fatal  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  pitbk 
gy  of  which  was  sketched  with  fidelity  and  skilL  The  post-mortem  of  ika 
cases  was  given  with  great  exactness.  His  treatment  was  well  u^ 
though  not  successful,  failing  more  for  want  of  earlier  applicatbn  tluiiM 
any  other  cause.  Papers  like  Dr.  Farrington's  are  always  interestii|*i 
of  great  practical  benefit,  furnishing  as  they  do  precepts  and  examples  M 
every  member  of  the  profession  may  put  into  frequent  use.  The  ta 
has  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  efibrt,  and  they  hope  to  recei?e  fn^ 
contributions  from  his  well-stored  treasury  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Dr.  Ham,  of  Farmington,  read  a  very  elaborate  and  erudite  Emj/s 
which  he  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  the  chemical  and  mechanieii  ^ 
trines,  and  the  Hunterian  philosophy  as  applied  to  the  pathology  ofioteni' 
tent  and  contagious  fevers  and  local  inflammation. 

Dr.  Merrill,  of  Dover,  read  a  paper  of  great  practical  interest,  cootsiM 
some  new  views  in  relation  to  the  therapeutical  properties  of  Iodine  ami  it 
compounds. 

The  papers  contained  much  that  was  interesting  and  valuable,  for  vbis 

the  Society  gave  the  following  expression : 

Hesuhedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Yns^ 
and  Orators,  for  their  able,  learned  and  useful  papers  just  read,  and  tbsti^ 
same  be  requested  for  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  and  for  Y^ 
cation;  if  the  Society  so  direct. 

Dr.  Pray,  of  Dover,  now  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  le* 
tions,  which  were  unanimously  adppted: 


BDITORIAI..  2!2S 

Whereas,  Since  oar  last  annual  meeting,  this  Society  has  been  bereft  of 
one  of  its  most  active  and  talented  members^^one  who  was  becoming  usefal, 
bj  his  intelligence  and  affability  in  his  profession,  therefore,  as  an  expression 
of  this  Society, 

Resolved,  That .  the  members  of  the  Strafford  District  Medical  Society 
individually  bear  testimony  to  the  growing  worth  and  high  integrity  of  Dr. 
Alvah  Parker,  who  has  been  recently  called  from  a  life  of  usefulness,  when 
the  community  might  expect  much  from  his  experience,  industry  and  energy. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  afflicted  widow 
of  the  deceased,  in  the  recent  loss  of  her  faithful  companion,  when  she  most 
needed  his  efficient  aid  and  faithful  councils. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Secretaiy  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  his  bereaved  widow,  and  enter  the  same  upon  the  records  of  this 
Association.  S. 


Canada.  Medical  Journal.  This  is  a  new  journal  taking  the  place 
of  the  •*  British  American  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science."  It 
IS  edited  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Macdonnell  and  Dr.  A.  H.  David,  is  to  contain  64 
pages  each  month,  and  the  price  is  three  dollars  a  year.  The  first  number, 
the  only  one  issued,  is  well  filled  with  original  and  selected  articles.  It  has 
a  novel  feature,  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  articles  are  in  French,  and  we 
should  suppose  that  its  support  in  the  province  might  on  this  account  be 
more  liberal.  It  will  be  a  welcome  exchange,  and  we  hope  our  neighbors 
across  the  line  will  give  it  such  "  material  aid  "  as  will  enable  the  editors  to 
do  something  more  than  pay  its  expenses,  though  this  is  all  they  ask. 


New  Drug  Store.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Rollins  has 
moved  into  his  new  store, — rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  one  burned  last  Au- 
gust. It  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  convenient  drug  stores  we 
bave  ever  seen,  and  in  itself  is  worthy  of  a  visit  of  inspection  merely,  while 
physicians  wishing  to  supply  themselves  with  medicines  should  look  at  Mr. 
Rollins'  stock  before  purchasing. 


Instruction  in  Microscopy.  Our  readers  will  notice  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  course  of  instruction  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  microscopy, 
to  be  given  by  Prof.  Peaslee,  at  Hanover,  the  ensuing  summer.  The  course 
recently  delivered  by  this  gentleman  in  New- York,  upon  these  subjects,  is 
highly  spoken  of  in  that  city,  and  we  are  rejoiced  that  an  opportunity  is  to 
be  given  to  students  in  our  vicinity  to  see  his  splendid  demonstrations  in  these 
branches.  Persons  desiring  to  pursue  these  studies,  (and  they  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  intelligent  practice,)  will  find  this  an  invaluable  opportunity  of 
60  doing,  and  they  should  by  all  means  embrace  it. 
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Beports  of  the  Cobbespondtng  Secretaries  of  the  SnTito* 
ciETT.  The  time  ia  drawing  near  when  tbese  reports  must  be  nude,  nil 
the  behalf  of  the  Secretaries,  we  again  earnestly  solicit  the  profesioi  % 
furnish  them  with  the  desired  information.  The  topics  embraced  in  tUr 
reports  refer  to  any  diseases,  epidemics  or  not,  which  have  prevailed  in  tkir 
various  sections;  any  supposed  improvements  in  treatment,  surgical  or  nied> 
ical,  any  operations  of  interest,  and  any  facts  connected  with  the  profeab 
and  calculated  to  interest  the  Society.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  oonfiMk 
^o  this  year,  for  few  of  the  districts  have  presented  reports  for  several  jeni 
and  anything  will  be  new.  To  gentlemen  in  the  Centre  District  we  wiDa^ 
that  as  yet  there  has  nothing  been  sent  to  us,  and  it  is  for  them  to  say  lik^ 
er  or  not  the  report  shall  be  full  or  meagre.  Will  they  consider  tlusat 
notification  to  send  in  their  favors  at  once,  and  govern  themselves  iceni 
ingly? 

The  class  at  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  we  understand  numbers  sixtj- 
a  good  attendance,  and  showing  that  this  institution  preserves  its  well  etna 
reputation* 


Poison  Candt.  Prof.  James  J.  Mapes,  in  a  commnnicatioD  to  k 
New- York  Daily  Times,  states,  as  the  result  of  experiments  which  he  bi 
been  making  upon  banana,  jargonelle  pear,  and  other  drops,  (candies)  U 
''many,  if  not  all  of  these  drops,  are  flavored  with  the  bydrated  oxide i 
Arnyle,  known  in  our  Pharmacopoeias  as  fusel  oil,  combined  with  tOL 
acetic  or  citric  acid.  This  poison  is  produced  in  the  distillation  of  wltttf 
from  com,  and  probably  the  manufacturers  of  the  confectionary  in  wU&i 
is  used,  as  well  as  the  consumers,  are  not  aware  of  its  poisonous  propcfiis 
I  have  just  made  some  experiments  with  myself  in  the  use  of  tbispoiia 
and  find  that  in  the  state  probably  used  by  the  confectioners,  the  mere  oAk 
is  sufficient  to  cause  headache,  coughing,  &cJ* 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Storer,  of  Boston,  for  a  c«py  of  the  reports 
the  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  on  obstetrics;  to  I^ 
A.  K.  Gardner,  of  New-York,  for  his  introductory  lecture,  "  showing  ^ 
past  inefficiency,  and  present  natural  incapacity  of  females  in  the  prBcdcetf 
obstetrics ;".  to  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Blackman,  of  the  same  city,  for  a  pamphlet  **« 
the  claims  of  priority  in  the  exsection  and  disarticulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 
and  to  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  formerly  of  Northumberland,  for  his  anww 
discourse  before  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society.  We  shtll  * 
deavor  to  speak  of  them  more  fully  next  month. 
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THERAPEUTIC   AND    MEDICO-LEGAL    ESSAY   UPON  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  MORPHIA. 

PROM  THE  FRENCH  OP  TROUSSBAIT  AND  BONN£T» 

[Translated  for  the  N.  H.  Jonmal  of  Medicine.] 

Authon  who  have  written  upon  the  effects  of  opiam  and  its  active  pria* 
eiples  have  noted  daring  the  prolonged  nse  of  these  agents  only  the  oootin'^ 
uance  of  the  primitive  effects,  with  some  variations  in  intensity.  An  attentive 
i  study  has  not  failed  to  convince  as  that  these  effects,  observed  on  different 
days,  may  be  distinguished  by  their  seat,  their  nature,  and  their  cttordina- 
tion ;  that,  in  a  word,  we  can  recognize  certain  periods  in  narcotic  medica- 
tion as  we  can  in  most  diseases.  It  has  also  appeared  to  us,  that  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  varieties  which  these  phenomena  present,  it  was  possible  to  per* 
ceive  the  relations  which  they  have  to  each  other,  whether  it  be  in  the  same 
organ,  or  in  different  organs ;  and  that  independently  of  the  common  phe- 
nomena caused  by  the  salts  of  morphia  introduced  into  the  primss  vie,  or 
applied  to  the  denudbd  dermis,  there  were  still  other  phenomena  peculiar  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods.  Guided  by  these  principles  we  have 
made  investigations,  first,  upon  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  which  are 
developed  during  the  use  of  narcotics ;  second,  upon  the  relations  of  these 
Tarious  phenomena ;  third,  upon  the  peculiar  modifications,  corresponding  to 
the  different  modes  of  administration.  We  shall  examine  each  phenomena 
from  these  three  points  of  view,  considering  them  always  in  relation  to  tho 
doses  of  the  drug,  the  sex,  the  temperament,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
and,  after  having  studied  them  in  connection  with  the  organs  successively,  we 
shall  attempt  to  solve  some  general  problems  concerning  the  mode  o(  aotioa 
of  the  salts  of  morphia,  and  upon  the  characteristics  which  may  serve  to  die* 
tinguish  their  effects  from  those  of  diseases,  the  symptoms  of  which  have 
some  analogy  to  those  produced  by  narcotics. 
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Effects  upon  the  Digestive  Organs.  Increase  of  thint  is  one  of  ikm 
constant  phenomena  after  the  administration  of  opiates.  Two  or  three  ^ 
of  the  sulphate  or  hydro-chlorate  of  morphia  placed  upon  the  denoddiet- 
mis  will  produce  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  at  most,  some  hours  aAeris 
application ;  but  it  follows  the  internal  administration  of  this  drug  less  xdk 
and  less  rapidlj.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  always  acoompttj:^ 
thirst,  and  occasionally  there  is  at, the  same  time  pain  in  deglutitioo.  Tkt 
are  cases,  though  in  fact  very  rare,  in  which  thirst  diminishes,  and  air 
abundant  salivation  comes  on.  We  have  not  observed  this  pheDoaieui& 
cept  after  the  external  use  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  though  we  have  frapo^ 
given  internally  even  four,  five  and  eight  grains  in  the  day.  It  b  tobei 
served  that  in  these  cases  deglutition  has  always  been  easy,  and  thatdnb 
tion  in  the  secretion  of  saliva  has  preceded  the  ptyalism.  Patients  nl^ 
to  the  influence  of  morphia  have  never  been  troubled  with  bitteraesiii 
mouth,  while  all  those  to  whom  we  have  given  belladonna  or  daton  stas» 
nium  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  produce  perceptible  eficcts,  oomphBi 
this  as  the  greatest  inconvenience  which  they  suffer.  It  is  to  be  obsn 
that  the  latter  had  no  nausea  by  which  the  former  were  much  exkv 
There  is  not,  then,  any  connection  between  the  bitterness  in  the  mootki 
the  vomiting,  and  we  cannot  consider  the  one  as  the  precursor  of  the  a 
as  Mr.  Bally  has  said. 

So  long  as  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  morphia,  so  loogiski 
sleepy,  and  in  that  uneasy  state  which  precedes  vomiting,  he  hasste 
for  all  kinds  of  nourishment ;  when  the  cephalic  phenomena  are  ^mfd 
this  distaste  may  be  prolonged,  but  frequently  the  appetite  returns  lii  it 
same  strength,  and  one  is  astonished  to  hear  patients  who  take  evetyv- 
ing  two  grains  of  hydro-chlorate  of  morphia,  ask  for  an  increase  of  lhef» 
tity  of  food  already  allowed  to  them  by  their  request 

It  is  the  same  with  digestion  as  with  the  appetite.  The  function  o^^ 
stomach  are  badly  performed  during  the  action  of  morphia ;  we  ooght,  t^ 
fore,  to  take  care  to  sprinkle  vesicatories  two  hours  before  or  afUrssft 
When  this  precept  is  foi^tten  there  is  danger  of  pfodudng  eoeaiefs 
after  the  application  of  half  a  grain  of  the  narcotic  salt.  We  have  vA9 
tablished  the  proportions  between  the  number  of  times  in  which  tfaiTsi,s^ 
vation,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.,  have  been  observed  and  the  number  of  piti^ 
on  whom  we  have  used  the  preparations  of  morphia.  To  obtain  resalBtf 
this  kind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  every  day  about  the  most  v» 
portant  symptoms,  and  to  pass  in  review  a  series  of  thirty  or  forty  pbea* 
ena.  The  attention  in  an  important  hospital  visit  cannot  be  oonstantljfin' 
upon  any  but  the  most  remarkable  things ;  and  it  is  the  existence  or  abM«( 
of  these  alone  that  is  indicated  in  all  our  observations.  In  this  class  is  n* 
iting. 

Yomiting  occurred  in  two  thirds  of  our  patients,  but  with  quite  reaul'^ 
ble  differences,  according  to  the  mode  of  administration,  the  sex,  the  teoF^ 
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Anrent,  B.nd  Ihe  nature  of  the  disease.  In  general,  when  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia are  applied  to  the  denuded  dermis,  vomiting  has  occurred  during  the 
two  or  three  first  days  of  the  application,  even  when  the  quantity  was  not 
more  than  one  grain.  Afterwards  nausea  alone  existed,  and  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  daj  of  the  treatment,  three  or  four  times  what  was  used  at  first  would 
not  produce  vomiting.  In  the  internal  use  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  we  have 
observed  exactly  the  reverse  order ;  that  is  to  say,  vomiting  did  not  appear 
till  the  second  or  even  fourth  day  of  the  treatment,  and  continued  through- 
out its  duration ;  and  do  not  suppose  that  we  commenced  with  small  doses  and 
took  the  precaution  to  increase  them  by  the  eighth  or  quarter  of  a  grain. 
We  frequently  commenced  with  one  and  two  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and 
doubled  it  the  next  day,  so  that  patients  have  taken  three  or  four  gnuns  of 
Bcetate  of  morphia  the  first  two  days,  and  others  have  gone  even  to  five 
grains  in  the  same  space  of  time  without  vomiting.  The  order  which  we 
have  indicated  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  has  some  modifications.  Thus 
we  have  observed  vomiting  in  the  first  day  when  a  grain  of  acetate  of  mor- 
phia was  taken  internally  by  three  thin  and  nervous  women,  one  of  whom 
had  sciatic  neuralgia,  and  the  other  two  had  pains  in  the  bones.  The  obser- 
vation always  remained  true  in  men  and  also  in  women  afilicted  with  rheu- 
tnatism,  and  it  is  in  patients  of  this  class  that  we  have  made  almost  all  our 
observations.  Independently  of  the  results  we  have  just  pointed  out»  many 
others  show  what  remarkable  modifications  sex  produces  in  the  susceptibility 
to  the  effects  of  narcotics.  Of  twenty-two  men,  who  were  in  the  wards  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  during  two  or  three  days  absorbed  by  the  skin  at  least  a  grain 
of  hydro-chlorate  of  morphia,  and  with  whom  the  use  of  the  drug  was  con- 
tinued sometimes  in  a  larger  quantity  more  than  a  week,  eight  vomited.  Of 
twenty  women,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  we  observed  this  phenom- 
enon eighteen  times ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  men  the  presence  of  vomidng  was 
to  the  absence  of  this  symptom  as  8  to  14,  and  in  the  women  as  18  to  2;  or 
in  other  words,  it  was  observed  in  the  women  three  times  as  often  as  in  the 
men. 

In  using  the  salts  of  morphia  internally  in  nearly  the  same  dose  as  upon 
the  exterior,  that  is  to  say,  commencing  with  a  grain  and  going  up  to  three 
or  four  grains  a  day,  we  have  observed  vomiting  only  four  times  out  of  ten 
in  men,  and  in  women  six  times  out  of  ten.  The  difference  of  susceptibility 
of  different  persons  to  the  infiuence  of  morphia  is  then  observed  after  either 
the  internal  or  external  use  of  the  drug.  These  facts  being  established,  if 
we  remark  that  all  the  men  submitted  to  our  observation  were  vigorous  la- 
borers, and  that  the  women  had  for  the  most  part  that  nervous  susceptibility 
so  common  in  large  cities-^^ven  among  the  poorer  classes,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament  that  the  salts  of  morphia  pro- 
dace  vomiting  with  the  most  difficulty ;  if  we  then  observe  that  the  two 
ivomen  who  did  not  vomit  in  spite  of  repeated  doses  were  of  the  lymphatic 
temperament)  and  had  marks  of  scrofula ;  that  the  nervous  or  neuralgic  wo- 


I 
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men  were  those  in  whom  Tomiting  was  the  moei  frequent,  we  diaH  iMlk» 
tate  to  believe  that  the  female  sex  and  the  nervous  temperament  kit  ■ 
influence  upon  the  effects  of  morphia  and  predispa<!e  to  Tomitin^  IVk 
ideas  differ  much  from  those  of  authors  who  believe  that  the  sanguine  i» 
perament  makes  opium  more  active  in  its  effects. 

The  desire  to  vomit  with  the  state  of  discomfort,  of  disgust  wbidi  tl«i 
accompanies  it  is  a  phenomenon  much  more  constant  than  voinitiD|.  Cf 
thirtj-two  cases  we  have  found  it  wanting  only  three  times  in  men,  and  n^ 
once  out  of  thirtj  in  women.  It  is  not  necessary  to  saj  that  vomidngiK 
occurs  in  those  who  have  not  felt  any  nausea.  The  remarks  which  vekr 
hiade  upon  vomiting  in  relation  to  the  doses  and  the  time  of  treatment  qk 
also  to  nausea, — and  it  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  that  a  gninflf  k- 
dro-chlorate  of  morphia  applied  to  the  dermis  with  an  increase  of  hi  i 
grain  every  day,  produces  on  the  first  day  nausea  and  vomiting;  oiik 
second  day,  the  same  phenomena;  or  the  third  or  fourth,  nauset;  nt 
fifth  or' sixth,  absence  of  nausea  and  vomiting; — and  that  with  equd  ^ 
tities  given  internally  the  progression  would  be  the  reverse ^^naoniii 
vomiting  would  be  absent  at  first  and  would  continue  till  the  cesealioi  ii 
treatment 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  large  doses  of  acetate  of  morpbiifM 
we  have  used,  and  we  have  not  found  that  immediate  revulsion  of  tk» 
ach,  which  Mr.  Bally  says  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  adminfltta 
of  morphia  in  a  quarter  grain  dose  increased  daily  by  the  same  fan^ 
Once  only  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  exceed  a  half-grain.     This  ivaa 
extremely  nervous  woman,  lean  and  slender,  who  had  had  for  a  loi  w 
attacks  of  hysteria,  and  suffered  at  the  time  she  took  the  morphis  fm^ 
voluntary  contractions  of  the  members.    This  woman  united  all  the  dtf- 
teristics  which  we  have  recognized  in  this  article  as  predispostag  to  en* 
It  is  difficult  to  establish  definitely  the  relative  influence  of  each  of  1)kv^ 
ifying  elements,  namely,  the  mode  of  administratioB,  the  duration  d^ 
treatment,  the  sex,  the  temperament,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  T»^ 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  comparative  experiments  with  the  cffS" 
tunity  of  varying  a  single  agent'  at  a  time.    In  this  way  we  could  exa^ 
estimate  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  one  expeiiment  and  aDOtbs 
But  in  therapeutics  we  cannot  as  in  the  physical  sciences  follow  i  sU 
method ;  many  conditions  vary  simultaneously,  and  the  mind  fixes  the  p 
of  each  in  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  manner.     We  can  only  demoostnte  i 
existence  of  this  or  that  modifier  without  poinUng  oat  precisely  where  in  ii 
fiuence  begins  and  where  it  ends. 

We  cannot  terminate  these  observations  upon  vomiting  without  remtiM 
that  it  has  never  appeared  to  us  to  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  gsst^ 
puns  in  the  stomach  have  never  been  felt,  and  the  tongue  bat  not  bcesfH 
ticularly  affected. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  digestive  organs  is  modified  no  less  powcitf 
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than  the  upper.  Constipation  or  diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  constant  effects  of 
the  use  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  but  these  two  effects  are  owing  to  causes 
which  appear  to  us  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  mode  of  administration.  Con- 
stipation has  always  existed  after  its  external  administration,  and  diarrhoea 
has  been  produced  only  by  the  acetate  of  morphia  when  it  has  been  taken 
internally  in  the  dose  of  several  grains,  and  after  at  least  three  or  four 
days'  use.  In  these  cases,  moreover,  the  diarrhoea  was  prec^eded  by  consti- 
pation as  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  fre- 
quently observed  before  a  more  or  less  abundant  expectoration  supervenes. 
Observe,  also,  the  analogy  of  this  apparently  singular  phenomenon  to  the 
state  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  which  are  sometimes  deficient  and  sometimes 
in  excess.  Moreover  we  could  cite  many  other  examples  of  this  kind  to 
which  we  shall  return. 

The  most  observable  modifications  produced  by  the  salts  of  morphia  in  the 
digestive  tube,  are  then,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  derangement  of  digestion, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  It  is  important  to  study  the 
relation  which  exists  between  these  different  phenomena.  First,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, derangement  of  digestion,  and  scantiness  of  the  stools  constitute  a  col- 
lection of  symptoms  which  may  exist  without  nausea  or  vomiting.  The 
presence  of  nausea  involves  all  the  antecedent  phenomena,  as  vomiting  in- 
volves the  presence  of  nausea,  and  consequently  the  whole  series  of  symptoms 
pointed  out  We  at  first  supposed  that  there  was  a  determinate  relation  be- 
tween vomiting  and  constipation,  the  existence  of  the  former  compelling  that 
of  the  latter ;  but  more  extended*  observation  has  shown  us  that  this  relation 
is  far  from  being  constant,  and  that  when  by  the  prolonged  use  of  opium 
diarrhoea  is  produced,  the  vomiting  still  continues. 

Effect  upon  the  Secreting  OrgoM,  At  the  same  time  that  the  glands  and 
follicles  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  salts  of  mor- 
phia, the  other  secreting  and  exhalant  organs  are  affected  in  a  way  which 
we  can  at  once  examine  absolutely  and  relatively. 

The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  increased  or  diminished.  Diminution  is 
more  frequently  observed  than  increase,  but  each  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment that  the  salts  of  morphia  should  be  used  for  at  least  two  days  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  two  grains.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  morphia  on  the  first  day  suffices  to  produce  these  phenomena. 
Increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine  is  more  common  afler  the  internal  use  of 
the  salts  of  morphia  than  when  they  are  placed  upon  the  denuded  dermis.  In 
men,  we  have  observed  it  in  a  fifth  part  of  the  cases  in  which  these  salts  bad 
been  used  internally  for  several  days.  Diminution  of  the  quantity  of  urine 
has  been  observed  much  more  frequently  than  its  increase,  and  we  have  been 
astonished  that  the  author  of  an  academic  memoir  upon  the  effects  of  mor- 
phia, has  denied  their  influence  upon  the  urinary  secretion.  He  has  better 
appreciated  their  influence  upon  the  excretion  of  this  fluid  in  pointing  out 
the  difficulty  which  a  large  number  of  patients  experienced  in  urinating. 
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Tet  in  this  view  our  observations  agree  bnt  little  with  lu8,  for  we  haveoAeo 
observed  this  difficulty  in  women,  in  whom  he  says  the  excretion  of  urifle  i» 
not  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  use  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  We  haveea- 
quired  if  this  discrepancy  could  depend  upon  the  frequent  use  we  have  made 
of  the  endermic  method ;  but  in  reviewing  our  observations  and  repeating oor 
experiments,  we  have  noticed  the  disorder  in  the  urinary  secretion,  even  jb 
women  subjected  to  the  use  of  morphia  only  a  few  days.  It  is  true,  hower- 
er,  that  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  have  been  more  constant  and  moie 
notable  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  connexion  between  the  secretion  of  urine  and  its  excretion  may  tlirow 
light  upon  the  cause  which  modifies  the  latter.  In  most  cases  the  patieDte 
afler  having  made  ineffectual  and  long  continued  efforts  discharge  only  a  reiy 
small  quantity  of  urine ;  and  in  ^ve  cases  in  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
catheterize  the  patients,  men  or  women,  we  have  drawn  only  from  six  to  ten 
ounces  of  fluid,  although  the  patients  had  not  urinated  for  a  day  or  twoi 
There  are  some  cases,  though  very  rare,  in  which  the  efforts  to  pass  arioe 
were  followed  by  a  very  abundant  excretion  of  fluid  without  the  previm 
engorgement  having  been  observed. 

^  To  what  cause  shall  we  refer  this  difficulty  in  the  excretion  of  urine? 
Shall  we  attribute  it  to  a  swelling  of  the  prostate  ?  But  this  gland  does  not 
exist  in  the  female,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  effects  of  morphia  were  veiy 
nearly  the  same  in  both  sexes.  To  paralysis  of  the  bladder  ?  But  the  mos- 
cular  fibres  of  the  urinary  reservoir  never  lose  their  contractility  without 
an  escape  of  the  fluid  sooner  or  later  from  its  overflowing.  To  the  small 
quantity  of  urine  secreted?  But  this  diminution  is  not  constant  May  it 
not  be  with  the  bladder  as  with  the  mouth  ?  In  fact,  when  in  conseqoeDce 
of  the  action  of  morphia  the  fluids  which  lubricate  the  buccal  and  pha- 
ryngeal cavity,  cease  to  be  poured  out  on  the  surfince  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane d^lutition  becomes  very  difficult.  Now  the  mucus  which  covers  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bladder  should  be  a  lubricating  agent ;  and  if  it 
ceases,  as  analogy  and  some  direct  observations  tend  to  make  us  believe,  it 
should  be  the  case  that  the  urine  passes  the  neck  of  the  bladder  less  easilj, 
and  that  consequently  the  excretion  is  rendered  more  difficult.  However  il 
may  be  with  this  explanation,  it  is  nevertheless  probable  that  the  diminadon 
in  the  contractility  of  the  bladder,  under  these  circumstances,  plays  a  part 
which  is  not  without  importance. 

We  could  now  inquire  what  coincidences  there  are  between  the  modifica- 
tions spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  those  which  we  have 
found  in  the  urinary  organs ;  but  in  order  to  make  our  observations  more 
general,  we  prefer  first  to  speak  oi  the  state  of  the  skin. 

One  or  two  hours  after  morphia  has  been  applied  to  the  denuded  dermis, 
the  sweat  sometimes  pours  from  all  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  but  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  first  manifested  are  ordinarily  the  members  to  which  the  narcotic 
salts  have  been  applied,  and  thence  it  extends  by  degrees,  over  the  other 
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parts  of  the  body.    Once  established,  it  nsnallj  lasts  twenty-four  hours. 
The  heat  of  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  face  more  or  less  colored.    The 
sweat  appears  less  promptly  but  always  as  constantly  after  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  in  this  view  our  observations  have  so  much  identity  that 
we  have  been  surprised  that  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  more  insisted 
upon.     Likewise  when  we  wish  to  produce  a  sudorific  effect,  we  believe  we 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  the  acetate  of  morphia.    In  two  cases  the  results 
'  differed  from  those  which  we  have  indicated ;  in  one  the  sweat  did  not  ap- 
pear.    This  was  in  a  young  girl  narcotized,  however,  in  a  very  remarkable 
'  manner ;  and  in  the  other  the  sweat  was  diminished — the  patient  was  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism. 
!      It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  men  have  rarely  been  obliged  to  change  their 
!  linen  during  the  night,  while  the  women  ordinarily  did  it  three  or  four  times 
t  in  the  same  time.     In  comparing  this  observation  with  those  which  we  have 
I  made  above  upon  the  urinary  secretion,  we  see  that  the  skin  in  women  and 
I  the  kidneys  in  men  are  relatively  most  influenced ;  besides,  the  cutaneous  and 
1  urinary  secretions  are  constantly  in  an  inverse  ratio.     With  those  in  whom 
the  urine  has  been  very  abundant  the  sweat  has  been  scanty,  and  recipro- 
i  cally.     The  patient  whose  perspiration  was  diminished  by  the  application  of 
I  the  salts  of  morphia  urinated  frequently,  and  each  time  passed  nearly  a 
i  pound  of  fluid. 

]      The  skin  of  patients  treated  with  the  salts  of  morphia  is  also  the  seat  of 

I  a  more  of  less  disagreeable  itching.    This  usually  commences  in  the  mem- 

\  ber  to  which  the  external  application  of  the  salts  of  morphia  is  made,  and 

I  is  propagated  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  we  have  shown  the  case  to  be  with 

,  the  sweat.     Sometimes  it  is  in  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  the  back,  and  the  lumbar 

g  region  that  the  itching  commences,  and  sometimes  it  is  confined  to  these  parts. 

,  But  commonly  it  spreads  to  the  whole  body,  and  remains  more  severe  in 

those  parts  where  it  commenced.     So  some  hours  after  the  application  of  a 

grain  or  two  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  we  see  patients  rub  their  eyes  or  nose,  toss 

themselves  in  the  bed,  rub  the  posterior  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  even  scratch 

their  hands  and  feet  as  if  they  had  the  itch.    The  pruritus  is  sometimes  so 

J  severe  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  moment's  rest     These  two  phenomena,  the 

sweat  and  the  itching,  are  usually  found  together ;  they  may,  however,  ez- 

.   ist  separately,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  treatment.    Thus  in  four 

patients  affected  with  rheumatism,  and  treated  by  the  external  application  of 

hydro-chlorate  of  morphia  in  a  smaller  quantity  than  a  grain,  we  have  seen 

a  very  profuse  sweat  without  any  itching.     We  have  seen  nearly  the  reverse 

of  this,  that  is  to  say,  exceedingly  inconvenient  itching  with  but  very  little 

sweat!  ng  in  a  very  vigorous  roan  who  had  two  grains  of  hydro-chlorate  of 

morphia  applied  to  his  blisters.     Finally,  in  several  patients  we  have  seen 

a  profuse  sweat  run  from  the  forehead  while  there  was  a  very  troublesome 

itching  on  the  nose  and  eyelids  which  were  not  even  moist  with  perspiration.- 

Is  this  itching  the  consequence  of  the  different  eruptions  which  are  de- 
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yeloped  under  the  influence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  ?  This  camiot  be  ad- 
mitted, hecause  the  pruritus  frequently  exists  without  anj  kind  of  emptknu 
These,  which  ^lay  always  he  referred  to  one  of  three  classes,  pmrigo,  urti- 
caria, or  eczema,  are  always  accompanied  by  itching ;  they  are  espeiaailj 
developed  on  the  face  and  about  blisters  sprinkled  with  a  salt  of  morphia, 
find  ought  to  be  considered  as  symptoms  following  the  sweat  and  itching 
which  appear  much  more  promptly. 

Phenomena  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  described  are  observed, 
though  less  frequently,  after  the  internal  use  of  the  salts  of  morphia ;  thej 
appear  in  general  more  slowly  and  are  carried  to  a  less  degree.  The  skin  of 
women  is  more  decidedly  affected  than  that  of  men,  which  is  easily  ezpUuoed 
by  the  greater  delicacy  of  the  dermoid  system ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  never  observed  in  women  the  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  and  the/ 
have  appeared  to  be  more  disposed  to  constipation. 

We  see  then,  from  the  facts  which  we  have  just  stated,  what  modificatioDS 
the  salts  of  morphia  produce  on  most  of  the  secretions.  This  influence  can- 
not be  summed  up  as  it  has  been  by  some  authors,  by  this  formula: — ^increase 
of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  diminishes  the  internal  secretions.  It  is  true, 
that  this  is  most  commonly  the  case ;  but  the  reverse  of  these  phenomeoa 
have  been  observed,  as  we  have  shown  by  examples.  In  general,  eveiyse* 
cretion  which  is  modified  by  increase  may  be  diminished,  and  reciprocallj;  but 
the  order  in  which  these  two  modifications  have  succeeded  each  other  has 
never  been  variable,  and  the  time  at  which  they  have  shown  themselves  has 
been  somewhat  constant  Thus  supersecretion  has  always  been  preceded 
by  the  opposite  condition,  and  has  come  on  only  at  a  more  or  less  advanced 
period  of  the  treatment  We  speak  here  only  of  those  secretions  of  whidi 
the  product  is  discharged  externally,  and  the  state  of  which  we  can  appre- 
ciate before  and  after  the  use  of  the  modifying  means.  Observe,  that  with 
the  diminution  of  secretion  there  has  been  coincident  a  deficiency  in  the 
liquids  which  ought  to  lubricate  the  passages  of  the  diminished  secretion ; 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  has  never  existed  with  a  supersecretion  of  the  sali- 
va, and  if  difiiculty  of  the  urinary  excretion  coincides  with  the  supersecre- 
tion of  urine,  this  fact  does  not  contradict  the  preceding.  The  urine,  in 
fact,  is  not  the  lubricating  agent  of  the  bladder,  and  the  mucus  alone  is  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  The  urine  in  this  case  is  to  the  bladder  what  drinks 
are  to  the  buccal  cavity. 

Effect  upon  the  Genital  Organs.  The  menstrual  exhalation  has  sometimes 
been  modified.  In  eight  women,  among  those  we  treated  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  the  menses  became  more  abundant,  or  at  any  rate  appeared  more  so 
than  ordinarily,  and  even  when  they  had  ceased  for  some  time  they  were 
fe^tetablished  under  the  use  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  We  can  especially  cite 
a  dropsical  woman  in  whom  they  re&ppeared  three  months  after  their  sup- 
pression.  The  acetate  of  morphia  was  continued  for  seven  or  eight  days  in 
doses  averaging  four  grains  a  day.    In  this  woman  the  secretions  of  the  skin, 
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of  the  intestiDal  tube,  of  the  urinaiy  passages  were  increased.  She  was 
compelled  to  change  her  linen  three  or  four  times  in  the  night,  the  perspira- 
tion was  so  abundant ;  she  went  to  stool  six  or  seven  times  a  day  ;  urinated 
frequently,  and  in  large  quantity,  and  she  would  have  appeared  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  law  of  compensation  between  exhaled  fluids,  if  the  serous 
exhalations  had  not  diminished  proportionally,  and  if  the  salivation  had  not 
become  much  less  abundant  than  before  the  use  of  narcotics. 

Effects  uptm  the  Circulation,  Most  of  the  functions  which  we  have  hith- 
erto examined  may  be  modified  without  the  circulation  and  respiration  being 
at  the  same  time  affected ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  sweat  which  is  always 
accompanied  by  heat,  by  increase  of  color  in  the  skin,  by  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  by  greater  frequency  of  the  respiratory  movements.  Thus  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  the  oi^ans  of  respiration  and  circulation  are  no  more 
strangers  to  the  powerful  effects  of  the  salts  of  morphia  than  the  other  or- 
gans. Now  all  our  observations  show  the  same  thing,  and  we  have  been 
much  astonished  in  reading  in  Mr.  Bally's  essay  that  the  salts  of  morphia 
never  influenced  the  pulsations  or  the  character  of  the  inspirations,  or  at 
most  they  might  be  slightly  diminished.  But  it  appears  to  us  difiicult  to 
reconcile  this  abatement  with  the  hot  sweats  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
with  the  lively  coloring  of  the  face.  Mr.  Bally,  who  perceived  this  contra- 
diction, made  it  disappear  by  denying  the  existence  of  the  plainest  phe- 
nomena, namely,  the  abundance  of  the  sweat  and  the  heat  of  the  skin. 

Effects  upon  the  Nervous  System  of  Organic  Life,  We  come  now  to  the 
collection  of  encephalic  phenomena  produced  by  the  administration  of  the 
salts  of  morphia.  The  attention  of  observers  having  been  turned  more  es- 
pecially to  this  class  of  phenomena,  we  have  little  to  add  to  what  they  have 
made  known.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  derangement* of 
vision,  the  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  pain  and  heaviness  of  the  head,  the 
weakness  of  the  muscles,  &c.  We  shall  examine  them  only  in  connection 
with  certain  details  concerning  the  stato  of  the  pupils,  the  mind  and  sleep. 

We  have  always  found  the  pupils  contracted,  and  this  contraction  when  it 
was  very  marked,  always  coincided  with  vomiting,  tendency  to  sleep,  &c. 
In  a  word,  we  have  always  observed  an  exact  relation  between  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  the  phenomena  of  narcotism.  These  facts,  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  those  which  Mr.  Bally  has  made  known,  do  not  agree 
with  the  general  description  which  Orfila  has  given  of  the  symptoms  of 
narcotism  caused  by  opium.  This  skilful  and  conscientious  experimenter 
considers  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  quite  a  common  effect  of  the  action  of 
opium.  We  cannot  explain  so  remarkable  a  difference  between  our  results 
and  his,  except  by  the  difference  in  the  subjects  on. whom  our  observations 
were  made.  Most  of  Orfila's  experiments  were  made  on  dogs,  and  ours  on 
men.  Now  we  know  that  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  the  state  of  the 
pupils  varies  much  in  the  different  classes  of  animals ;  and  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  section  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  dilates  the 
pupils  of  dogs  and  contracts  those  of  the  rodentia« 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  popib  oontract,  the  eje-lida  fall  over  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  they  have  a  slight  violet  tinge  which  spreads  itself  along  the 
wrinkle  which  starts  from  the  internal  angle.  These  effects^  joined  totba 
air  of  dejection  and  weakness  spread  over  the  face,  makes  it  easy  to  reeog- 
nize  the  influence  of  narcotics  given  in  a  rather  large  qaantity.  Numeiwis 
as  our  observations  have  been  on  the  salts  of  morphia,  and  large  as  have 
been  the  doses  in  which  they  were  given,  we  have  never  observed  delizioos 
outcries  or  incoherence  of  ideas ;  which,  joined  to  the  contraction  of  the  po- 
pils  establishes  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  effects  of  the  prepan- 
tions  of  opium  and  those  of  hyoscyamns,  stramonium  and  belladonna.  We 
shall  revert  to  this  difference. 

The  sleep  produced  by  the  salts  of  morphia  may  be  calm,  when  the  dose 
is  small  and  the  patient  does  not  present  any  other  narcotic  inflneoce,  bot 
when  there  is  at  the  same  time  nausea,  itching,  and  contraction  of  the  pupih, 
the  patient  sleeps,  and  if  he  rouses,  it  is  only  to  fall  asleep  again  a  mo- 
ment after ;  but  this  sleep  is  of  short  duration,  and  almost  always  is 
interrupted  by  unpleasant  dreams.  This  state  is  continued  so  long  as  the 
use  of  the  salts  of  the  morphia  is  not  discontinued  and  the  dose  ip  increased 
daily ;  but  when  this  treatment  ceases,  after  being  used  several  days,  the 
most  obstinate  insomnia  fatigues  the  patient,  and  for  several  weeks  he  may 
find  it  impossible  to  sleep.  We  have  spoken  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
patient,  becoming  comatose,  is  almost  insensible  to  excitants.  Though  ve 
have  carried  the  salts  of  morphia  as  far  as  six  or  seven  grains  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  internally  and  externally,  we  have  never  met  such  grave  accidents. 

Therapeutic  and  Afedico-Ugal  OonnderaHons,  Such  are  the  prindpil 
results  of  our  observations  upon  the  effects  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  We 
can  now  consider  their  effects  in  a  general  view,  and  inquire  what  applie^ 
tion  we  can  make  of  the  knowledge  of  them  in  therapeutics  and  legal  medi- 
cine. Do  the  salts  of  morphia  act  most  rapidly  when  placed  upon  the  dermis  or 
introduced  into  the  stomach  ?  To  solve  this  problem  we  have  compared  indi- 
viduals presenting  the  most  identical  conditions  possible,  and  absorbing  a  grain 
or  two  of  morphia  by  the  skin  or  stomach.  In  the  first  case,  thirst,  vomitingy 
somnolence,  heaviness  of  the  head  and  derangement  of  vision,  are  almost  in- 
stantaneous ;  the  patients  sometimes  beginning  to  feel  intoxicated  two  minutes 
after  the  application  of  the  salt  of  morphia  to  the  denuded  dermis.  In  the  sec- 
ond case  it  is  sometimes  an  hour,  and  even  two  or  three  hours  before  the  symp- 
toms develop  themselves,  and  the  vomiting  is  ordinarily  delayed  two  or  three 
days.  These  results,  though  studied  in  different  individuals,  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  rapidity  of  absorption  by  the  skin  is  much  greater  than  by 
the  stomach,  and  they  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  we  proposed ; 
but  to  make  it  plainer,  we  experimented  on  individuals  subjected  to  the  in- 
ternal and  external  method  in  succession.  Every  time  that  this  latter  meth- 
od was  substituted  for  the  former,  the  effects  were  more  powerful  when 
the  doses  remained  the  same,  and  though  they  were  diminished  a  qua^ 
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ter  or  a  half,  the  symptoms  showed  as  powerful  action.    These  results  maj 
depend  on  the  fact  that  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  skin  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  stomach,  or  that  this  latter  organ  digests  and  modifies  the  salts 
which  are  introduced  into  its  cavity,  and  then  it  will  not  be  the  stomach 
whicli  is  to  be  compared  to  the  skin,  but  it  is  this  same  organ  compared  with 
the  large  intestine.     We  know,  in  fact,  that  medicinal  substanqes  taken  in 
injections  act  more  quickly  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach  —  where  they 
remain  as  long  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.    It  is  probable  that  this  differ- 
ence depends  less  upon  the  greater  power  of  absorption  in  the  large  intes- 
tines than  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  organs  altering  by  digestion  sub- 
stances in  connection  with  it.     When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with  which 
vomiting  occurs  sSter  the  external  application  of  the  salts  of  morphia,  and 
the  time  which  passes  between  the  ingestion  of  opium  into  the  stomach 
and  the  appearance  of  vomiting,  we  see  that  this  is  not  the  result  of  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  drug  on  the  stomach,  but  rather  of  the  influence  upon  the 
encephalon.     An  exact  relation  is  also  found  between  the  encephalic  phe- 
nomena following  the  exhibition  of  the  salts  of  morphia  and  the  vomiting 
which  is  closely  allied  to  them.    Moreover,  women,  who  are  more  easily  nar- 
cotized than  men,  vomit  more  readily  and  easier  than  men.     But  the  same 
relation  does  not  exist  between  the  nervous  phenomena  and  the  effects  upon 
other  organs  ;  the  urine  may  be  suppressed  or  be  very  abundant ;  the  itch- 
ing, the  sweat,  and  the  eruption  of  the  skin  may  be  very  marked,  or  not 
appear  at  all  without  the  functions  of  the  encephalon  being  modified  at  the 
same  time  or  in  the  same  degree.    This  is  because  the  exhalations  and  the 
secretions  are  under  the  influence  of  the  ganglionic  system  and  remain  indepen- 
dent of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  that  the  action  of  the  salts  of  morphia 
on  each  of  these  systems  undoubtedly  varies  with  conditions  which  we  can- 
not now  appreciate. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  the  influence  of  the  salts  of  morphia  on  the  gan- 
glia and  not  attribute  to  it  so  remarkable  a  condition  of  the  salivary  secre- 
cretion,  of  the  bile  and  of  the  urine,  the  dryness  of  the  intestines,  and  the 
increase  of  the  exhalation  from  the  skin  ;  phenomena  which  together  sbow 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  secretion  which  remains  in  the  same  state  in  wbicU 
it  was  before  treatment. 

Among  the  phenomena  which  we  have  described  some  are  manifest  frooa 
the  day  in  which  the  salts  of  morphia  are   used  for  the  first  time ;  otbera 
appear  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.     The  former  are  thirst,  vomiting,  fre- 
quent desire  to  urinate,  sweat,  itching,  soDcinolence  contraction  of  the  pup'^»^®> 
and  the  air  of  dejection  and  languor  manifest  by  the  whole  body.     Tbe  sec- 
ond, more  rare  and  longer  in  manifesting   themselves  are  salivation,  const.\— 
pation  or  diarrhoea,  supersecretion  of  tbe    urine,  appearance  of  the   mense.a 
and  obstinate  insomnia.     The  latter,  tbougb  deserving  to  be  noticed,  are 
from  aiding  in  the  special  diagnosis  of  poisonin<'  by  different  narcotics 
whether  considered  alone  or  combined    in    tbe   relations  which  we  bave   < 
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deavored  to  make  known.    The  phenomena  indicated  in  the  £nt  daiai 
alone  aid.  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.    They  never  fail,  and  a  stndjof  thai 
seems  to  us,  ought  to  lead  to  a  precise  determination  of  the  proper  6mt 
teristics  to  distinguish  the  narootism  produced  by  opium  from  affecciouiiii 
may  simulate  it*     Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  these  fkun 
may  remai-k  jthat  narcotism  following  the  use  of  the  salts  of  morphii  m 
consist  only  in  the  symptoms  we  have  described,  or  be  carried  even  tiiab 
of  consciousness.     It  might  be  confounded  with  that  produced  by  tbe  adii 
of  other  narcotic  substances,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  bellidon 
&C.     Now  these  drugs  given  in  large  dose  cause  an  enormous  dilatatioitf 
the  pupils ;  the  patients  are  delirious ;  they  cry  out;  and  one  is  obliged* 
take  hold  of  them  to  arrest  their  movements ;  they  rarely  have  enp&mi 
the  skin  ;  they  are  not  seen  scratching  different  parts  of  the  body,  sod 
is  the  perspiration  so  abundant  as  from  morphia.    The  intoxicatioQ 
by  wines  and  alcohol  slightly  resembles  narcotism  produced  by  the  mki 
morphia,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  patients  compare  this  latter  M 
with  the  former.    In  both  there  is  vomiting,  an  abundant  sweat,  and  disorir 
of  the  cerebral  functions  ;  but  in  intoxication  the  matters  vomited  hiref 
a  bilious  character ;  they,  as  well  as  the  breath,  give  an  alcoholic  odor  wh 
is  characteristic ;  the  sweat  is  not  complicated  with  itching  of  the  skinjike 
is  a  variable  delirium,  and  the  aspect  of  the  face  is  that  of  congestion. m 
that  of  languor  and  dejection. 

We  might  establish  the  relations  between  the  symptoms  we  have  docA* 
ed  and  which  are  peculiar  to  narcotism  without  coma,  and  those  aii^ 
cerebral  affections,  such  as  softening,  apoplexy  of  the  cerebella«^tb 
commissure  of  the  brain,  of  both  hemispheres ;  but  we  should  go  bejwi^ 
limits  of  this  essay.     It  must  suffice  us  to  say  that  in  narootism  there  kd* 
ness  of  the  muscles,  diminution  of  excitability,  equal  and  constant  eoiHiK* 
tion  of  both  pupils,  suppression  of  urine,  itching  of  the  skin,  veiy  aboodtf 
sweats,  and  that  in  cerebral  affections  there  is  more  or  less  extensire  d 
complete  paralysis,  retention  and  not  suppression  of  urine,  a  variable  stitoB 
the  pupils,  absence  of  itching.     Narcotism  with  loss  of  conscioasoess  gM 
beyond  our  special  studies,  and  we  had  no  other  object  than  the  expositia 
of  facts  of  our  own  observation.     We  will  remark,  however,  that  in  re?iefi»C 
the  symptoms  on  which  we  have  frequently  insisted,  we  find  groonds  of  fr 
tinction  which  the  reader  will  appreciate  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  which  ilB 
consequently  useless  to  explain  theoretically. 
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[For  the  N.  H.  Jonrnal  of  MediciDe.} 

Mr«  Editor  :  As  the  annaal  meeting  of  onr  State  Medical  Society  is  at 
hand,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  reneraUe 
institution  has  not  accomplished  all  it  might  for  the  benefit  of  the  professsion^ 
to  consider  whether  they  will,  as  in  years  past,  sit  demurely  looking  on^ 
silently  watching  the  movements  of  the  "  prominent  members,"  rainly  hop' 
ing  like  Mr.  Micawber,  that  *'  something  may  turn  tip ;"  or  whether  it  will 
be  well  for  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  upon  the  '*  time  honored"  management  of  thi? 
Society. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Editor,  would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  to 
be  the  aim  and  object  of  our  Society,  its  annual  meetings,  &c.,  in  the  future. 
If  we  are  to  have  no  higher  object  than  to  confer  the  empty  honor  of  its 
officers  upon  the  aspiring,  discuss  and  amend  our  by-laws,  and  bolt  hastily 
the  society  dinner,  it  may  as  well  be  so  stated,  and  we  <*  backwoods  doctors" 
can  save  our  money,  time,  and  credit  by  stopping  at  home,  and  allowing  the 
ruling  few,  who  confer  what  they  call  ^  the  benefits,"  upon  each  other,  to 
enjoy  their  **  Mutual  Admiration  Society,"  untrammelled  by  the  multitudCf 
whose  only  use  at  present  seems  to  be  to  '<  pay  the  tavern  bills." 

But  if  the  majority  wish  a  Society  whose  '<  benefits"  shall  reach  every 
member  equally,  and  through  them  the  public,  it  is  time  that  some  move- 
ment should  be  made  to  that  effect.  Let  the  matter  be  brought  to  a  test, 
and  once  for  all  decided  whether  we  will  do  or  merely  exist.  There  is  tal' 
ent  in  this  State  which  needs  but  the  fostering  care  of  a  well  conducted 
State  Society  to  produce  results  behind  none  others  and  if  as  in  years  past, 
the  action  of  the  Society  is  to  cover,  as  by  a  wet  blanket,  every  develop-' 
ment  of  genius,  the  sooner  its  influence  is  withdrawn,  and  each  individual 
left  to  flourish  on  his  "  own  hook,"  unaided  by  **  family  influence,"  and  unin-* 
timidated  by  frowns  of  the  ^  eminent^"  the  better  for  all  parties. 

It  is  necessary,  as  a  first  step,  that  all  expenses  for  "  food  and  lodging^' 
shall  be  paid  from  the  private  purse  of  the  individual  member,  and  the  pres- 
ent $2.00  tax  lefl  to  liquidate  the  incidental  and  literary  expenses  of  the 
Society;  and  secondly,  let  all  the  appointments  of  committees,  orators, 
&C.,  be  conferred  on  men  who  '<  can  and  will"  discharge  their  duties.  Let  it 
be  expected  that  any  failure  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  appointment  is  a  gen- 
eral loss  and  disappointment,  and  only  to  occur  under  force  of  pressing  ne- 
cessity, and  not,  as  now,  be  considered  **  green"  to  make  a  worthy  and  labored 
effort  to  interest  the  annual  meeting.  Let  our  transaetions  be  worthy  of 
publication,  let  them  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  member  who  is  not  in  arrears.     Tbis,  Mr.  Edilmr,  is  the 
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plan  wbicb  promises  to  mj  mind  fntare  good ;  still,  I  woald  be  happy  b|. 
sist  in  any  project  wbicb  will  increase  tbe  usefulness  of  oar  "  State  MeU 
Society."  Since  writing  tbe  above  I  bave  re-read  yonr  article  oo  tlmii^ 
ject,  (publisbed  last  year,)  wbicb,  if  I  recollect  rigbt,  drew  down  on  rtc 
bead  tbe  censure  of  ^  our  rulers."  I  wisb  every  member  would  read  !k 
article  attentively,  and  discover  if  possible  what  tbere  is  in  it  which  dni 
offend  even  tbe  **  most  influential  member^  of  tbe  Society. 

Tbat  tbe  combined  wisdom  to  assemble  next  June  may  produce  resdbi 
wbicb  New-Hampsbire  may  be  proud,  is  tbe  earnest  wish  of 

A  MEMBER 

April  15, 1652. 


MONUMENTAL  PHYSICIANS. 


*^  It  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world,"  is  a  homely  apotk<i 
containing  a  verity  indisputable.     So  every  calling  in  life  is  made  et 
members  exhibiting  diversities  of  character.     That  of  medicine,  as  vdl  i 
other  pursuits,  furnishes  exemplifications  of  this  truism.     For  critical  eoi 
ination  we  may  subdivide  tbe  professors  of  tbe  healing  art  into  nnn 
groups,  each  distinguished  by  characteristic  tnuts  from  tbe  others,  ii  ^ 
tempt  at  a  classification  of  this  sort  may  have  some  interest,  and  possb^it 
attended  with  profit.    The  disposition  to  criticise  others  is  a  comma  lat* 
ness,  not  always  altogether  amiable.     It  is  often  easier  to  do  thiste^ 
recognize  one's  own  peculiarities.     Tbat  tbe  faults  of  our  brethren  areTft- 
cd  microscopicallp,  while  the  personal  defects  of  the  observer  ncrer  ^ 
the  field  of  bis  own  vision,  is  but  too  frequently  true.    We  cannot  see » 
selves  as  others  see  us.    Nevertheless,  if  conducted  with  a  right  spiiit.^ 
may  not  be  wholly  a  bootless  occupation  to  study  human  character  oJ^«di^ 
fy  as  a  matter  of  curious  research  ;  and  such  a  study,  indeed,  may  be  vdi 
if  the  critic  do  not  omit  subjective  examinations,  and  if  he  endeavor  to  m^, 
the  results  of  bis  inquiries,  in  either  direction,  to  his  own  improvement 

Tbe  idea  has  occurred  to  us  to  portray  some  of  the  different  dasso  i 
physicians,  and  by  way  of  breaking  ground  in  this  unoccupied  field  of  et- 
ploration,  we  propose,  at  this  time,  to  say  a  few  words  of  a  group  which  it 
will  designate  the  monumental.  The  reader  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  n^ 
plossed  in  trying  to  divine  the  significance  of  this  adjective  monuiMfAd^ 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  medical  profession.  Tbe  term,  however,  is  eoi» 
thing  more  than  a  mere  rhetorical  conceit  An  eloquent  teacher,  n  1* 
parting  remarks  to  a  class  of  medical  students,  enjoined  upon  them  the  i» 
portance  of  unceasing  application  if  they  did  not  wisb  to  remain  liriognK** 
nments  of  what  medical  science  had  been,  instead  of  exemplifying  its  aetw 
condition.    This  happy  thought  has  suggested  tbe  epithet.    We  otaiv 
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everywhere  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  a  certain  number  who  represent 
the  past  rather  than  the  present.  They  are  living  monuments  of  former 
stages  of  the  career  of  science.  To  nnderstand  their  position  our  examina- 
tion must  be  retrospective.  They  do  not  reflect  science  as  it  is,  still  less  as 
it  is  to  be,  but  perpetuate  it  as  it  has  been. 

We  have  said  that  monumental  physicians  exist  every  where.  There  are 
none  of  our  readers  who  cannot  indicate,  in  their  respective  circles,  persons 
of  this  stamp.  They  have,  moreover,  always  existed.  They  are  not  of  mod- 
em origin.  They  were  abundant  at  the  time  of  Harvey,  if  there  be  truth  in 
the  often  reiterated  statement  that  none  of  his  brethren  who  were  over  forty 
years  of  age  ever  admitted  the  verity  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation. 
These  monumental  physicians  doubtless  continued  to  represent  in  their  teach- 
ings and  practice  the  old  doctrine  that  the  arteries  were  air  tubes  I  Harvey 
himself  had  something  of  the  monumental  element  in  his  composition,  for  he 
obstinately  refused  to  admit  the  discovery  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  Jenner 
was  surrounded  with  monumental  physicians  who  ridiculed,  scouted,  and  op- 
posed a  discovery  which  has  saved  millions  of  human  beings  from  a  loath- 
some disease.  A  marble  monument,  at  this  late  day,  is  to  be  reared  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  benefactor  of  the  race.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
how  much  better  than  this  had  it  been  if  his  monumental  cqu temporaries 
had  not  withheld  the  encouragement  and  meed  of  praise  which  were  his  due. 

Monumental  physicians  of  the  present  time  do  not  all  represent  the  same 
period  of  the  past.  A  few  are  the  living  representatives  of  medicine  as  it 
was  forty  or  My  years  ago.  Some  carry  us  back  a  score  of  years ;  and  oth- 
ers are  only  removed  a  single  decade.  Of  the  monuments  of  the  first  class 
in  the  order  of  time,  we  find  some  adhering  still  to  the  teaching  of  the  im- 
mortal Rush.  Such  an  one  believes  in  the  unity  of  disease,  and,  as  a  prac- 
titioner, his  tendencies  are  sanguinary.  His  lancet  is  bright  and  sharp,  and 
always  on  hand  for  ready  use.  Blood-letting,  so  potent  either  for  good  or  ill, 
is  a  daily  operation  with  him.  He  is  sure  not  to  run  any  risk  of  letting  his 
patient  die  for  the  want  of  this  remedy.  Other  monuments  of  the  same 
chronological  class,  (but  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number,)  perpetuate 
the  views  and  practice  of  the  gifted,  eccentric  Brown.  Thus,  living  monu- 
ments repi'esent  not  only  the  different  stadia  of  scientific  progress,  but  differ- 
ent ideas  incident  to  the  state  of  science  at  the  same  era. 

In  monuments  of  a  more  modern  date,  Broussais  still  lives  and  fiourishes 
with  perrennial  vigor.  Infiammation  the  fundamental  pathological  element 
in  all  diseases,  and  deductively,  leeches,  with  gum  water  for  diet,  form  the 
basis  of  practice.  The  Hepatic  pathology  has  its  numerous  monumental 
representatives.  Regarded  in  the  light  of  this  pathology,  a  portion  of  the 
primeval  curse  was  the  infliction  of  a  liver ;  the* bile,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  innate  depravity  of  man,  is  to  be  ejected  by  emetics  and  cathartics,  and 
80  long  as  a  drop  remains,  the  physical  man  is  unregenerate. 

To  describe  the  different  kinds  of  monumental  representatives  would  in* 
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volve  a  catalogoe  of  all  the  more  salient  pointa  of  the  hbiorj  of 
within  the  memorj  of  those  now  living.  We  have  not  the  matniatika 
analysis  of  this  description.  Our  object  is  only  to  point  out  the  &te 
characters  which  belong  to  the  class.  The  portrait  of  each  spedaemi 
present  a  certain  individuality  of  physiognomy.  The  study,  in  iti  M. 
can  be  pursued  by  each  observer  with  the  models  before  him  anioig  tb 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  his  personal  acquaintaooe.  Ds^gsenw^ 
likenesses  might  be  furnished  in  abundancci  bat  the  end  wonld  hanfljR^ 
the  trouble. 

Collectively,  the  members  of  the  group  under  consideration  have  fok 
features  in  common  which  distinguish  the  genus,  without  descendiqgtott 
multiplicity  of  particulars  which  pertain  to  individuals.  Theleadii^ii 
distinctive  quality,  is  Jixedness  of  positiwu  While  the  progresB  of  «■ 
and  art  is  onward,  they  are  stationary,  occupying  the  same  8pot,witkm 
reverted,  not  remembering  Lot's  wife !  They  can  perceive  nothing:  eoa» 
aging  or  attractive  in  recent  developments,  and  still  less  is  there  aoghtki 
prospective  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  Your  monumental  physidans  tnk 
of  talking  of  the  superiority  of  times  gone  by.  They  are  the  very  iBtifi 
of  the  optimist  *'•  Medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  character  and  dm 
is  a  favorite  remark.  "  The  profession  is  deteriorating."  "  There  is  noki^ 
what  is  to  be  the  end."  They  even  entertain  serious  apprehensieD  kan 
the  march  of  pseudo^civilization,  the  whole  world  will  by  and  by  gomi 
quackery !  **  The  various  forms  of  empiricism  were  certainly  not  aonfa 
in  their  young  days."  They  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  yoaaferdi 
of  physicians.  They  regard  with  distrust  organications  for  mutuaiiqff^ 
ment  and  the  advancement  of  science.  Consistency  with  them  is  ioMi 
jewel,  for  they  never  change.  Experience  is,  in  their  view,  theooljiw 
of  scientific  illumination,  and  the  more  experience  they  get  the  more  is  iki 
own  confidence  in  their  long  established  views  and  practice  sure  to  be* 
hanced.  They  are  outraged  at  the  audacity  of  a  newer  generation  intiij^ 
ing  and  acting  for  themselves.  Seniority,  in  their  estimation,  daimiiii 
than  respect,  it  should  be  invested  with  authority,  forgetting  that  it  isva 
graceful  on  the  one  hand  to  insist  upon  the  homage  due  to  age,  as  it  isit 
the  other  hand,  to  withhold  it  in  proper  measure.  But  we  need  DOtesMJ 
the  list  of  generic  attributes ;  what  has  been  mentioned  will  sufBee  M 
purposes  of  differential  diagnosis. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  tenor  of  these  remarks  is  calculated  to  iB0\ 
ciate  the  past  condition  of  medicine.  In  placing  a  just  regard  on  the  ebtni 
of  our  science  at  any  former  epoch,  we  are  not  alone  to  compare  it  vit^l 
present  position.  It  would  be  indeed  humiliating  if  such  a  coaipari0Oi4| 
not  exhibit  a  contrast  more  or  less  striking.  Constant  progress  is  the  lij 
of  this,  as  of  other  departments  of  knowledge  which  do  not  spring  froa  4 
elation.  It  is  by  the  labors  of  ito  truth-loving  votaries  (not  liviiig  ^m 
meats)  in  every  age,  that  Medicine  has  advanced  thus  fiur  in  iti  9S^ 
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^nrse.    tt  has  become  what  it  is  bj  the  aggregation  of  the  prodacts  of  each 
successive  generation.     Does  aify^  one  doubt  its  progressive  character  ?   Snch 
«  skeptic  is  too  ignorant  of  the  subject  to  be  qualified  to  fonn  an  opinion. 
Mark  the  changes  that  have  transpired  daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ! 
Look  at  the  results  of  the  application  of  physical  signs  to  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  and,  more  recently,  of  the  introduction  of 
the  microscope  into  the  study  of  the  solids  and  tfnids  in  health  and  disease ! 
Look  at  the  nosological  space  now  occupied  by  the  neuroses,  and  consider 
that  twenty  years  ago  the  misnomer  tic  d^areux  was  almost  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  neuralgic  affections.    Look  at  the  inHaence  on  practice  which 
faas  resulted  from  a  better  appreciation  of  an»mia,  from  the  recognition  of  thQ 
self-limited  duration  of  various  diseases,  from  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  essential  fevers,  from  more  correct  views  of  the  pathology  of  tuberculosis, 
from  tlie  light  shed  on  the  relations  of  the  different  alimentary  constituents  to 
nutrition  and  animal  temperature,  etc.  etc  etc.     Some  diseases,  in  this  short 
period,  have  taken  entirely  new  situations,  e.  g.  diab^te^  has  become  an  affec- 
tion of  assimilation,  not  of  secretion ;  and  again,  new  diseases  have  been  dis- 
•covered,  e.  g«  the  morbus  Bri^hHL    All  this  is,  we  trust,  supererogatory  for 
our  readers.    But,  we  repeat,  to  place  a  just  estimate  upon  any  period  in  the 
past,  we  are  to  exhibit  it  not  only  in  contrast  with  the  present,  but  with 
«  period  still  more  remote.     Medicine,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  position  which  it  held  at  the  remove  of  a  half  century.    Is  it 
>any  disparagement  of  the  physical  sciences  of  by-gone  years  that  such  rapid 
strides  have  lately  been  made  in  their  applications  to  useful  arts  ?    Is  the 
brilliancy  of  the  discovery  of  Franklin  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  the  electrical 
tiuid  has  just  been  made  subservient  to  telegraphic  purposes  ?    It  was  not  less 
;a  glorious  achievement,  not  very  many  years  since,  for  Fulton  to  have  per- 
formed the  voyage  from  Albany  to  New- York  in  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam, 
because,  at  a  still  later  period  the  more  gigantic  ebferprise  of  crossing  the 
A.tlantic  by  means  of  the  same  motive  power  has  been  accomplished.     Let 
us  honor  the  past,  and  reverence  the  names  of  those  to  whose  genius  and 
industry  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  present  stock  of  knowledge*    Bat  let 
the  records  of  history  and  a  just  sense  of  our  obligations  take  the  place  of 
living  monuments,  at  least  in  medical  science. 

Wilt  the  captious  reader  say  ^hat  our  remarks  are  calculated  to  disparage 
A  portion  of  the  medical  profession.     The  only  rejoinder  to  this  criticism  is 
an  appeal  to  the  justness  of  the  remarks.    Are  tbero  not  physicians  even  at 
the  present  moment  whb  continue  to  sneer  at  the  stethoscope  as  a  useless 
toy  ?    Are  there  not  still  more  who  virtually  repudiate  physical  diagnosis  t 
^nd  is  there  not  room  for  a  similar  question  vtith  respect  to  almost  every 
other  development  of  modem  sdence  ? 

A  homily  is  jiot  complete  without  an  exhortation.     The  Science  of  Medi- 
cine is  emphatically  progressive.    Not  only  has  it  advancedtip^o^^^  present 
f  imci  bat  its  course  is  still  to  be  onward.     Do  vre  «epf«sent  its  present   o*^ 
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past  condition  ?  Thb  is  an  inquiry  for  individual  appUcatioii.  Bntliii 
onlj  one  of  the  points  of  view  in  which  the  lyubject  eomes  hometooariria. 
tions.  Shall  we  keep  pace  with  its  progreaeive  march,  or  shall  weatafifei 
date,  if  life  be  spared,  be  the  representatives  of  what  it  now  is,  ani  iitf 
what  it  is  then  to  be  ?  It  is  only  by  continued  exertions,  gaided  bja  pnp 
recognition  of  the  law  of  progress,  that  we  shall  avoid  becoming,  if  lem 
not  already,  m&numpUal  phy$iciani, — [^Iktffalo  Med.  JwamaL 


case;s  treated  with  VERATKDM  VIRIDE. 

By  Dr.  D.  C.  O'Kbeffs.    {Reported  by  J.  S.  Clements,  ofPen/uHk^ 

The  notes  of  the  subjoined  cases  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  Vj  i[ 
friend  and  preceptor,  Dr.  0*Keeffe.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  is  i 
Journal,  on  the  remedial  properties  of  the  American  Hellebore^bj  Dr.Sf> 
wood,  and  the  erudite  exposition  of  its  botanical  characters,  by  Prat  Cr 
Quintard,  I  shall  not  embarrass  the  subject  with  preliminary  renwi^i 
enter  forthwith  into  the  subject. 

.  Ca3B  L     Nov.  3, 1851. — Mrs. ,  aged  21,  was  delivered  of  kerfs 

child  one  week  ago ;  progressed  satisfactorily  until  above  date.  ConA* 
at  that  time :  Skin  hot  and  dry ;  tongue  furred,  white  on  centre,  led  tf  ijf 
and  edges ;  mouth  dry  and  lips  crusted ;  slight  headache ;  pain  in  Md 
bowels — least  pressure  on  abdomen  causes  pain ;  pulse  1 15,  small  «i^'< 
dysuria  for  last  twenty-four  hours ;  has  had  two  stools  during  samefoii 
from  castor  oil  and  spts.  turpentine  she  had  taken.  Dia^pwui^liCf^ 
puerperal  fever.  Prescription:  Pepper  poultice  to  abdomen,  warn doikfe 
vulvf^  spts.  nitre  in  parsley  tea  every  two  hours,  until  dysuria  is  rdievei 

5  o'clock,  P.  M.  Has  urinated  tolerably  freely  since  morning,  lea  pi 
in  bowels,  pulse  120 ;  other  symptoms  the  same.  PreseripHon:  Eigbiif 
Unct.  veratrum  viride  every  three  boura  until  pulse  is  reduced. 

8th — 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Took  but  two  doses  of  the  veratrum  viride|brf0 
nausea  was  induced,  and  lasted  two  or  three  hours.  SimaltaneooslywiAdi 
induction  of  nausea,  perspiration  set  in,  the  pulse  was  lessened  in  freqso?' 
and  continued  so  all  night.  Present  condition — Pulse  100,  skin  oool,lo9* 
less  red,  feels  but  littie  pain  and  sleeps  better,  except  during  existeoeeof  iki 
oausea,  than  she  had  done  in  several  nights.  Took  a  dose  of  oil  and  tnxp* 
tine  at  1  o'clock  this  morning,  which  has  not  operated  yet;  feels  ntoseti^ 
casionally. 

9  o'clock,  P.  1^  One  stool ;  feels  better,  nausea  occastooally  til  ^\ 
pulse  85 ;  has  taken  none  of  the  veratrum  viride  since  last  night  Ordtf^ 
10  gtt  tr.  veratnita  viride  every  three  hours,  till  nausea  occurs,  if  fev<f  ^ 
turns.    Has  passed  urine  tolerably  freely  to-day. 
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8th.  Has  had  no  fever  of  consequence  since  last  date,  and  therefore  need* 
ed  no  medical  attention. 

Bbh ARKS.  This  case  woald,  in  all  probability,  have  terminated  in  puer- 
peral fever,  of  which  it  presented  the  essential  characters,  bot  for  the  timelj 
administration  of  the  hellebore.  The  febrile  action  could  not  have  been 
owing  to  the  djsoria  and  consequent  distention  of  the  bladder,  fbr  after  these 
symptoms  were  relieved,  the  pulse  numbered  120 ;  neither  could  it  be  fairly 
attributed  to  want  of  action  from  the  bowels,  for  they  had  been  moved  twice 
the  day  the  first  note  was  taken.  She  had  had  her  ^  milk  fever"  three  or 
four  days  before  the  date  first  noted,  and  got  on  well  during  the  interim ;  the 
lochia!  discharge  was  normal,  and  the  untoward  features  were  attributed  by 
the  family  to  '*  a  cold  she  had  taken."  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer 
Chat  it  would  have  run  its  course,  as  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  had  not  the 
potent  agency  of  the  veratrum  viride  curtailed  its  progress.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  case  of  puerperal  fever  treated  by  the  the  American  helleborerand 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  worthy  pioneer,  Dr.  Norwood,  have  been 
fully  answered. 

Case  II.  Nov.  8th,  1851. — Eliza,  a  negro  woman,  aged  25,  strong  and 
vigorous  constitution,  was  taken  with  pneumonia  of  right  long  on  the  4tb; 
Tras  seen  and  treated  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bell  until  the  8th,  after  the  usual  manner. 
Calomel,  tart,  antimony,  ipecac,  Dov.  powder  and  blisters,  constituted  the 
treatment.  He  had  used  the  tinct.  of  veratrum  viride  freely  for  two  days, 
without  producing  any  perceptible  effect  whatever,  in  addition  to  the  remedies 
above  enumerated.  The  patient's  condition  at  above  date  was  as  fbllowt : 
Skin  warm  and  moist,  from  ipecac  and  tart,  antimony  she  had  been  taking  fre^ 
]y  all  day ;  pulse  1 20^1 30,  small,  compressible  under  influence  of  tartar-emetic; 
bowels  disposed  to  looseness,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  At  5  o'clock,  P.  M.^ 
slie  took  10  gtt.  tinct.  veratrum  viride  to  control  the  circulation,  which  bad 
not  been  influenced  in  the  least  by  the  calomel  and  tartar-emetic  which  she 
bad  been  taking  for  twenty- four  hours. 

7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Pulse  the  same;  still  peilapiring — 15  gtt.  veratrum  virideb 
8  o'clock,  P.  M.  Nausea  and  profuse  perspiration ;  griping  in  bowels,  whick 
was  followed  by  a  copious  watery  operation;  pulse  110 — took  60  git.  tine. 
opii.  to  check  bowels.  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  Nausea  and  perspiration  the  samei 
bowels  easy,  feels  drowsy,  pulse  100,  intermittent.  12  o-'cloick  at  night.  Nau- 
sea and  perspiration,  pulse  100,  not  intermittent— ^took  10  gtt.  veratrum  viride. 

9th — 10  o'clock,  A.  M.  One  operation  since  last  note^  followed  by  SO  gtf« 
tr.  opii ;  still  perspires ;  skin  cool ;  pulse  100,  not  intermittent ;  no  pain ;  feeb 
drowsy.  Ordered,  10  gtt.  veratrum  viride  every  three  hours  while  the  pulse 
numbers  100 — should  it  fall  before  that,  to  be  given  less  frequently.  Coava- 
lescence  commenced  at  above  date. 

Rekarks. — ^This  case  Dr.  O'KeefTe  saw  io  consultation  with  Dr.  Belli 
who  had  judiciously  treated  it  with  the  usual  remedies.  He  bfid  air^n  gi^ea 
the  hellebore  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  for  twosnc0MA|f^  days';  JjjfUt  il  |MMH* 
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rfgoallj  failed.  The  present  case  was  the  second  in  which  the  incompife 
remedy,  hellebore,  failed  in  Dr.  B.'s  handd  to  prodooe  any  effect  vlittq, 
and  be  was  on  the  eve  of  condemning  it  as  an  insi/ipiificant  pnff,  wlieBift 
Arent  preparation  proved  to  him  satisfactorilj  that  his  was  an  infeiioraye 
»*^was  inert  Should  this  disappointment  happen  to  others,  they  weoHk 
well  to  panse,  and  consider  the  reliability  and  intelligence  of  their  (Ingji 
Dr*  B.  obtained  his  tinct.  of  yeratram  viride  from  his  druggiat,  wtuk  k 
preparation  that  fulfilled  its  mission — ^told  the  heart's  arteries  '^flofastiU 
thou  beat  and  no  faster,"  was  prepared  by  a  physician,  in  his  own  offie^i 
the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  alcohol. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  with  unerring  certainty,  what  agen<7  the  temtniBU 
ia  bringing  on  a  favorable  crisis  in  this  case,  or  how  it  would  liave  tenoMii 
•under  the  usual  treatment  She  took  the  first  dose  of  hellebore  at  §  o*dii 
P.  M.,  the  tongue  being  moist  and  the  skin  warm,  but  moist  ako ;  wstiil 
Standing  these  favorable  effects  from  the  calomel  and  tartar-emetic,  Ikfi 
was  not  reduced  any.  Two  doses  of  the  hellebore  accomplished  whst  len 
doses  of  the  tart,  antimony  had  failed  to  do.  A  crisis  might  have  taken  ^ 
without  the  veratnim,  and  its  occurrence,  afler  its  exhibition,  may  bareta 
«  coincidence  instead  of  an  effect ;  but  from  the  infallible  certainty  wilkik 
it  reduces  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  I  think  it  not  unressosdyei 
«Mribnte  the  favorable  change,  in  the  present  case,  to  its  potency. 

Case  III.    Mr.  B.,  aged  45,  complained  of  cold  chills  and  acute  poi 

left  side  on  12th  of  November.    Poultices,  baths,  diaphoretics  andeifcc^ 

rants,  failing  to  reKeve  him,  he  was  bled  next  day  20  02.,  the  pdar^ 

100,  full  and  strong.    The  y.  s.  and  perspiration  that  followed  reM^ 

pfoaritic  pain,  partially,  for  a  time,  but  it  returned  next  day  with  flonRKn* 

i^.    A  blister  was  applied  to  the  affected  side,  which  removed  the  paia;  lA 

15  grs.  of  calomel,  twice,  in  divided  doses,  which  produced  three  daii  cfO 

dtidns.    During  this  time,  the  tongue  was  covered  on  the  middle  wiA  a  vfr 

jfsh  fur,  natural  at  edges ;  the  mouth  dry,  clammy,  and  ezceedin^y  unpleastfi 

ijrequired  cleansing  frequently  in  the  day;  the  pulse  during  the  whole tiv 

•M-IOO. 

^h  day  of  illness.  Skin  hot,  harsh  and  dry;  tongue  furred,  clammy  andftx^ 
iog«t0  4roof  of  mouth;  taste  unnatural,  very  feeble  and  extremely reitksi 
pain  no  where,  pulse  90  to  1 00,  variable,  feeble  and  hard.  Took  several  ^ 
^diaphoretic  preparations,  until  altering  the  condition  of  the  skin,  whicb  «< 
so  hot  and  dry  that  *he  said  he  felt  like  he  should  ^*  burn  up."  At  10}  o'dsA 
A.  M.,  took  10  gtt  veratrum  viride,the  pulse  being  100.  At  11  o'elock,Ai 
■Un  was  warmer  and  disposed  to  become  moist ;  pulse  stronger  and  s« 
frequent,  114;  no  nausea.  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  Skin  moist,  generally;  hi? 
drops  sweat  on  face,  drowsy,  no  nausea;  pulse  114.  8  o'ckxJu  TaadH 
^naiderable  quantities  of  bilious  matter  several  times.  After  he  hsd  f* 
ited  twice,  skin  became  cool  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  fell  to  100 ;  and  after  h 
hud  vomited  two  or'thtee*  times  more,  the  pulse  fell  to  80|  wv  soaUtfi 
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weak.     5  o'clock.    The  vomiting  baving, continued,  and  feeling  griping  pain 
in  lower  bowels,  he  took  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  paregoric,  which  checked  the  ' 
vomiting  and  griping.  Expectoration,  of  which  there  was  little  or  none  before 
nausea,  became  profuse  afler  it,  and  relieved  the  longs  very  much.  He  took  no  ' 
more  of  the  hellebore,  and  his  pulse  fell  to  GO,  and  continued  so  for  several  days, 
when  convalescence  commenced,  and  progressed  satisfactorily  to  recovery. 

Remarks. — Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  usual  diaphoretic  remedies  had 
been  used  freely  and  faithfully,  without  ejecting  the  desired  result;  whereas' 
10  gtt  of  the  veratrom  acted  like  a  charm.  The  hellebore  was  not  given  ioi 
this  instance  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse — for  that  was  not  at  all 
imperative — but  to  act  simply  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  to  remove  the  great  heat 
of  which  the  patient  complained  so  much.  It  is  proper  to  note  that,  before' 
nausea  set  in,  and  afler  taking  the  veratrum,  the  temperature  of  the  surfaced 
was  heightened,  and  the  pulse  accelerated  from  100  to  114  in  the  minute — a 
result  that  ensued  only  in  the  present  instance. 

Without  further  notice  of  this  case  which  was  considered  one  of  typhus 
fever,  I  propose  to  give  in  detail,  the  notes  of  the  case  of  pneumonia  in  which 
the  hellebore  was  administered  as  a  principal  remedy  during  the  whole  prog^ 
ress  of  the  disease. 

Case  IV.  Nov.  23d,  1851,  9  o'clock,  P.  M,  A  negro  girl,  aged  20,  of 
strong  constitution,  in  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  felt  pain  (slight)  for  the 
first  time,  in  her  left  side,  this  morning,  but  attended  to  her  usual  duties  until 
three  hours  before  she  was  prescribed  for.  Condition :  acute  pain  in  her  left 
aide ;  cough  hard,  painful  and  frequent ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  clean  V 
poise  120,  and  strong.     Diagnosis — Fleuro-pneumonia. 

Prescription :  Venesection  1  quart ;  poultice  to  lefk  side,  and  10  gtt.  tiiict 
veratrum  viride.  12  o'clock.  The  same;  15  gtt.  veratrum  viride.  3  o'clocl^ 
A.  M.     The  same ;  20  gtt  veratrum  viride. 

24th,  second  day,  7  o'clock,  A.  M.     Skin  a  little  cool,  vomited  some  since 
last  note,  perspired  some  during  nausea ;  other  symptoms  the  same — ^23  g^^ 
veratrum  viride.    8  o'clock,  A.  M.     Nausea  and  vomiting  several  times',  s^*^ 
natural,  pain  almost  relieved ;  pulse  80,  small  and  weak  ;   deathly  sick  — ' 
Ginger  tea  to  relieve  nausea,  and  poultice  to  chest.     6  o'clock,  P.  M.    TooV 
the  veratrum  every  three  hours  since  last  note  ;    skin  warm  and  dry  ;  ^^°^ 
stool ;  pain  in  side  returned ;  pulse  112 — 15  gtt.  veratrum  viride.     8  o'clocK- 
Yomited  three  times ;  skin  moist ;  pain  in  side   the  same  ;   pulse  80.      1^* 
Calomel,  Dov.  powder,  aa  5  grs. ;  ipecac,  3  grs. ;  to  he  taken  at  once — c^P* 
«ver  seat  of  pain,  and  poultice. 

25th — 9  o'clock,  A.  M.     One  stool ;  emesis  several  times  m  night  5    e*^^**^ 
harsh  and  dry,  but  natural  in  temperature  ;  cough  hard  and  painful;    "P^^ 
120 — 15  gtt.  veratrum  viride  every  three  hours,  poultice  to  chest,  and  ^^'^^^-^ 
torant  to  relieve  cough.    7  o'clock,  P.  M.     Took  three  15  gtt.  doses  oC    \^^ 

hellebore,  afler  the  last  of  which  she  vomited    three  times ;  no  stool  ^ ^  ^^^ 

cool;  pulse   80;  respiration  rapid,  50  in   the   minute.     11  o'clock. 
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T«ok  no  medicine  since  last  nc^;  respiration  rapid,  embarrasied  tnilfr 
cult ;  skin  cool,  but  harsh  and  dry ;  verj  restless,  pulse  120,  hard  iBi» 
stricted — 15  gtt.  veratrum  viride  In  50  git  tr.  opii.,  to  produce  sleep. 

26lh — 1^  o'clock,  A.  M.  Took  since  last  note  15  gtt  veratrnm  nik: 
ipespiration  and  pulse  the  same ;  skin  warm  and  moist,  is  in  a  copious  poi^ 
ration ;  no  nausea — 20  gtt.  veratrum.  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  Respinlki  d 
pulse  the  same ;  skin  dry  and  warm ;  no  stool ;  pulse  120 — 20  gtt.Teiilni 
Tiride.  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Was  sitting  up  when  last  note  was  iDade,ik[k 
perhaps  accelerated  the  pulse  somewhat ;  skin  a  little  moist  and  warm;  pdb 
100,  lessened  20  beats  without  any  nausea  or  vomiting;  *'felt  worottcnepii 
mf  her  throat,"  attended  with  a  flow  of  saliva  and  a  desire  to  heave.  (C» 
l^ined  of  this  sensation  of  worms  in  the  throat  since  she  has  been  takii«tk 
l^Uebore,  and  the  same  feeling  was  described  by  another  patient  wbo  a 
taking  the  veratrum  at  the  same  time.)  15  gtt.  veratrum  viride  everjlki 
hours,  and  intermediately  a  powder  of  calomel,  Dover's  powder  and  i|iai; 
Uister  to  left  side.  7^  o'clock,  P.  M.  Took  the  above ;  no  stool:  after* 
^md  dose  of  veratrum,  vomited  freely ;  skin  warm ;  perspired  none;  biae 
well  drawn ;  cough  loose ;  pulse  90 — continued  veratrum  every  three  ka 
and  gave  injection  to  relieve  bowels. 

27th — 9  o'clock^  A*  M.  Two  stools;  emesis  several  times;  ooa^ie! 
troublesome,  causing  vomiting ;  respiration  very  rapid,  50-60 ;  poke  IM- 
15  gtt.  veratrum  viride,  and  same  powders  intermediately ;  blister  dnni 

28th — 8  o'clock,  A.  M.  Followed  prescription:  two  stools;  oonitiKB^ 
sea  and  vomiting ;  cough  hacking  and  troublesome ;  tongue  slightly  kd; 
respiration  same ;  pulse  100— continued  hellebore  and  powders.  Ni^nt: 
No  improvement ;  felt  labor  pains  since  last  note.  Prescripiion:  Daai'' 
ued  hellebore ;  blisters  to  legs  and  right  side ;  quinine,  Dov.  powder  aoiif^ 
eac,  every  three  hours,  and  tart,  antimony  alternately. 

29th — 9  o'clock,  A.  M.  Miscarried :  pulse  very  frequent;  gettiagvai 
— same  treatment  continued ;  brandy  and  quinine  if  pulse  should  sinL  Si^ 
visit:  Dead. 

Remarks. — This  case  of  pneumonia  tested  the  hellebore  to  its  atmost* 
paeity,  and  brings  home  to  our  mind  the  very  reasonable  convictioDtktii 
will  not  prove  infallible  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  On  reviewing  ths 
notes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heart  and  arteries  seldom  failed  to  respoB^* 
the  sedative  influence  of  the  veratrum,  while  the  respiration  was  not  aflM 
by  it  in  the  least :  it  was  a  singular  phenomenon  to  observe  the  respintis 
as  frequent  as  50  or  60,  the  skin  cool  and  moist,  and  the  pulse  80.  QeM 
in  this  case,  at  least,  it  did  control  the  circulation,  but  did  not  affect  the  rap 
ration  or  inflammation.  There  is  every  Reason  to  believe  that  the  paeiuBOX 
inflammation  received  no  check  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  dreamstiBa 
that  the  patient  was  kept  fully  and  constantly  under  the  influence  of  iIm  U- 
lebore.  But  it  is  a  question  of  reasonable  doubt,  whether  anj  cootk  ■ 
treatment  would  have  averted  the  inevitable  doom  that  awaited  this  }ti^ 
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in  View  of  her  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  It  is  the  doty  of  physicaos 
who  submit  this  agent  to  the  test  of  clinical  experience,  to  watch  carefully  its 
effects,  and  report  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession:  the  remedy  is  in  a 
state  of  probation  preparatory  to  its  admittance  into  the  sanctum  of  practice, 
and  nothing  should  be  withheld  that  may  add  to  its  valne  or  detract  from  its 
nerits.  In  view  of  the  scTerity  and  well  marked  character  of  the  diseases 
in.  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  used,  its  effects  «an  be  early  determined,  either 
as  positive  or  negative :  it  will  control  the  bounding  pulse,  or  it  will  not ;  there 
is  no  half-way  ground — no  room  for  speculatire  propensities.  In  a  type 
of  typhoid  i^v^^  in  which  pulmonic  symptoms  piiedominated.  Dr.  O'K.  as* 
aures  Jis  it  had  the  happiest  effects  in  curtailing  the  duration  of  the  fever  and 
expediting  convalescence.  But  in  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  intestina) 
mucous  ooembrane  exists,  its  exhibition  may  prove  somewhat  questionable* 
It  may  be  said,  that  as  far  as  the  cases  go,  the  claims  of  the  American  helle* 
bore  to  a  potent  remedy  lire  founded  on  no  fictitious  representations :  they 
rest  on  the  indisputable  facts  of  rigid  experience ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  when  it  shall  have  passed  through  an  extensive  trial,  the  conviction  of 
its  importance  will  become  universal,  and  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Norwood, 
a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  disease  will  be  the  consequence. — [Southern 
Msdicail  wfid.  SkirgiecU  JaumdL 


Bf.ooD  Staiks.  In  concluding  the  evidence  given  at  the  Marylebone 
police  court,  before  Mr.  Broughton,  in  the  case  of  William  Styles,  Dr.  Has^ 
sail  made  the  following  observations,  important  in  a  medico-legal  point' of 
view,  in  reference  to  blood  stains : — ^  That,  while  the  determination  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  of  the  nature  of  blood  stains,  even  when  very  recent, 
formed  on  cloth,  linen,  and  other  soft  and  porous  textures,  is  usually  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  drffieulty,  and  is  often  Impossible,  the  determination  of 
such  stains,  however  old,  as  are  placed  on  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  and  other 
bard  and  smooth  surfaces,  is  in  general  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  ex* 
iremely  satisfactory.  This  difference  is  to  l)e  explained  thus :  in  the  one 
case  the  ibrin,  albumen,  and  serum  of  the  blood  are  in  part  iA)sorbed,  and 
'pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  hairs  or  fibres  of  the  wool  or  Knen  ;  the  blood 
corpuscles  are  thus  deprived  of  their  preservative  fiutds,  and  eihrink  up-^ 
-become  mis-shapen  or  disintegrated ;  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  fibrin  and 
albumen  harden  around  the  blood-discs  in  drying,  and  thus  preserve  them 
slightly  altered  in  form  only.'*  Dr.  HassaH  stated  that  he  had  frequently 
succeeded  in  identifying  the  blood  of  different  animals,  preserved  on  slips  of 
glass,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years.  The  stains  should  be  examined  tn  white 
4of -egg,  and  not  in  water. — [^L<md<m  Lancet* 
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Prooeedings  op  tbb  AMERfCAN  MEmcAL  Association,  Coim 

TIN  USD.    IIL  The  report  of  the  cominittee  on  sargery  is  the  (bird  io» 

cession.    It  is  written  bj  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Geoi^.    Adiseoaaofid 

the  effects  of  varioiis  aniiBsthetic  agents  opens  the  report,  and  the  comaiaK 

deny  that  the  advocates  for  the  use  of  solphuric  ether  are  correct,  kd  siji^ 

that  no  fatal  results  hare  followed  its  use.    Though  in  favor  of  nsinvifae 

agents,  the  committee  deny  that  sulphuric  ether  has  more  claims  thangftv 

similar  agents  to  the  regards  of  &e  profession.    The  fact  is  also  anodrii 

that  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  co«itiT,iil 

the  statistics  of  which  are  more  frequently  referred  to  than  those  of  mj^ 

er,  anaesthetics  are  entirely  excluded.    It  seems  alnK>st  incredible  tbt  ii 

surgeons  of  this  institution  should  be  blind  to  the  advantages  resiltiii|te 

their  use. 

The  reporter  then  proceeds  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  eases  of  Birjnj* 

ported  in  various  journals,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  asjuopoicfi 

synopsis  which  would  be  of  any  interest,  we  pass  by  the  remainder.  M 

less  Prof.  Eve  would  have  more  completely  digested  hb  materials,  and  hff 

given  us  a  more  instructive  report  but  for  the  deep  affliction  whidilei* 

tained  during  the  year.    Appended  to  the  report  is  Dr.  Buck's  MSBt^ 

«x  cases  oi  GSdematous  Laryngitos;  Dr.  Washington  Atlee's  tabk<tA 

^e  known  operations  of  ovariotomy,  in  which  he  has  collected  222  am* 

d2  being  of  the  nunor  section,  153  of  the  major,  and   17  unkiiowB;iii 

Xiente's  surgical  statistics  of  the  New- York  hospital. 

IV.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  obstetrics  is  by  Dr.  D.  H.  SMf* 
of  Boston.  This  is  also  a  synopsis  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  of  eiej 
article  that  has  been  published  in  this  department,  and  we  are  of  cosms 
jaach  at  fault  in  presenting  an  abstract  of  it.  Dr.  Storer  has  occanoBilf 
given  his  own  views  on  different  points,  adding  much  to  their  inten^^ 
to  the  value  of  t^ie  report.  This  constitutes  a  valuable  resumed  t^^ 
co^sions  of  the  year  in  this  department  and  of  more  than  passiog'ioterei 

y.  Medical  Education  is  the  subject  of  the  Efth  report.  Dr.  W.  Hoob 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  being  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  is  an  loleR^ 
ing  and  suggestiva  paper,  and  the  following  are  its  main  points  r  The  pos' 
tion  is  taken  as  admitted  ^*  that  the  general  standard  of  education  and  aUMi' 
meat  is  much  lower  in  tl^e  medical  than  it  is  in  the  other  profesnoDs,' tf' 
the  writer  glances  at  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things.  The  inti^tk 
ever  occurring  aud'pa)p%|l>l^.one.of  deficient  preliminary  education.  W*o> 
out  dwelling  upon  the  general  fact^  the. causes  of  this  cause  are  in 
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And  here  the  committee  touch  upon  a  point  which  is  usually  overlooked, — 
namely,  that  all  medical  students  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  the 
time  necessary  for  pursuing  preliminary  studies,  whether  they  have  previ- 
ously graduated  at  a  literary  institution,  or  have  just  left  the  shop  or  the 
counting-room.    The  committee  believe  that  ''a  distinction  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  a  proper  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  suitable  preliminary 
education,  and  recommend  its  adoption  by  all  the  schools.    Then  as  to  the 
time  in  which  the  student  pursues  his  proper  medical  studies — ^how  is  it  pass* 
ed  ?    Eight  months  in  the  year  they  retui  medicine  in  some  physician's 
office,  and  spend  the  remainder  in  hearing  lectures,  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
waiking  a  hospital,  and  taking  a  course  in  dissection.     But  as  in  most  in-^ 
stances  the  physician  merely  points  out  the  books  to  be  read,  and  gives  no 
regular  instruction  by  recitations,  the  student  is  left  to  himself,  and  no  habits 
of  study  are  denumded  or  called  into  action.    In  fact,  in  the  expressions  used^ 
the  true  idea  is  conveyed  and  no  Btudg  is  spoken  of.     So  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  or  not  the  pupil  acquires  any  thing  more  than  a  listless  way 
of   reading,  and  a  lazy  way  of  hearing,  the  probabilities  being  against 
him.    During  the  lecture  term  the  student  is  crammed  with  knowledge,  usque 
and  nauseum,  and  his  reflecting  and  reasoning  powers  probably  undisci- 
plined, are  utteriy  unable  to  digest  the  mass  of  knowledge  forced  upon  them. 
Much  of  it  must  therefore  be  lost.     In  this  view  the  c6mmittee  believe  that 
an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  lecture  term  would  be  an  injury  if  it  in* 
volves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  lectures,  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  benefit     The  belief  is  expressed  that  each  lecture  hour  should  be  in 
part  occupied  by  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  by  the  professor,  upon  the 
topics  of  the  preceding  lecture,  and  this  whether  the  class  is  large  or  small. 
This  should  be  pursued  so  far  that  each  lecturer  can  tell  at  the  close  of  his 
course  who  are  the  best  informed  in  his  department,  and  that  upon  such,  es- 
pecial honors  should  be  conferred.    In  this  way  the  whole  proof  of  a  young 
man's  capability  would  not  rest  upon  the  final  examination,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  a  true  criterion.    As  to  the  examinations,  too,  the  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  authority  to  confer  degrees  should  be  vested  in  parties  not 
interested  in  the  graduation  fee,  as  in  a  board  of  censors  appointed  by  the 
State  society.    The  professors  may  assist  in  or  even  conduct  the  examina- 
tion, but  the  censors  shall  either  decide  alone,  or  have  a  power  to  veto  if 
their  judgment  differs  from  that  of  the  instructors.     This  trouble  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  schools  are  under  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions na  way  accountable  to  the  profession,  whereas,  the  committee  believe 
that  they  should  be  in  each  State  accountable  to  the  State  society.    As  a 
result  of  the  present  course  of  proceedure,  the  profession  is  every  where 
crowded,  and  that  with  unworthy  and  ignorant  men,— those  who  have  cho- 
sen medicine  as  a  trade)  not  a  profession,  and  who  desire  to  make  money  out 
of  it,  if  not  in  one  way  then  in  another. 

The  chief  cause  of  all  these  evils  *^  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  thar- 
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eugh  eilucation  is  not  <u  eumUial  to  success  in  the  medieal  as  it  ttui  db^* 
er  professions.  We  ase  the  word  success  of  coarse  in  its  popokr  ««.* 
Humiliating,  bat  alas  too  trae  is  this  -  eonfession  !     The  committee  ril- 


"  Everj  professional  man  has  two  kinds  of  repatation — a  popular 
and  a  strict]  j  professional  one.  In  the  professions  of  law  and  thohg 
these  two  reputations  commonly  very  oearlj  coincide.  Bot  not  so  in  nl^ 
cine.  The  physician  may  have  a  professional  repatation  of  ezaked  ikm 
ter — he  may  have  the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  not  only  as  a  man  of  tilat 
bot  as  a  judicious  and  skilfol  practitioner,  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  jeti 
popular  repatation  may  be  far  below  that  of  some  superficial  bat  fasfaiooit 
physician,  or  even  some  shallow  but  showy  pretender."  ^  £docatioaiift 
physician  is  practically  despised  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  comniBBr^' 
The  influence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  tempt  the  physician  awaj  \m 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  his  science  to  the  cultivation  of  the  petty  aitiiff» 
caring  popularity  and  practice,  similar  to,  if  not  the  same  with  those  to ifas 
the  andisguised  quack  resorts. 

One  fact  is  alluded  to  by  the  committee  which  is  very  significant,— 1» 
ly,  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  our  literary  in^tiw 
enter  the  medical  profession.  By  statistics  drawn  from  eight  coll^itt 
pears  that  of  12,400  graduated  since  the  year  1800,  but  934  hare  !«■ 
physicians,  that  is  1  in  13^ ;  while  1  in  3|  have  entered  the  derfcilpnfe 
sion.  The  proportion  choosing  law  is  not  known  precisely,  but  the  vu^ 
tee  are  satisfied  that  the  proportion  is  quite  as  great  as  for  the  derid  p 
fession.  Allowing  that  higher  motives  than  those  of  ambition  oflen  skt 
men  to  enter  the  clerical  profession,  still  these  results  show  that  '*^^ 
not  so  sure  of  its  reward  in  the  medical  as  it  is  in  the  other  profemM.' 

In  connection  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  medical  profession  reoeimi 
large  share  of  the  uneducated  talent  of  the  country.  The  committee exptf 
the  opinion  that  this  is  from  the  fact  that  in  that  profession  it  can  cope  «iA 
educated  talent  with  far  more  success  than  in  law  and  theology.  Id  ffs» 
tion  with  this  it  is  also  shown  that  even  of  the  small  proportion  df  eche*^ 
men  who  study  medicine,  a  very  small  number  are  of  those  who  ban  bea 
distinguished  by  college  honors,  or  have  stood  in  the  first  rank  in  tbeird» 
ea.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  medical  profoa>i> 
much  more  numerous  than  any  other,  and  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  pnfr> 
tion  of  the  superior  educated  talent  which  turns  to  it  is  almost  an  iotlDM^ 
mal.  • 

The  means  for  remedying  these  difiiculties  are  divided  into  those  vii 
aim  at  remedying  the  existing  defects,  those  which  aim  at  a  reform  in  the  ^ 
it  and  practices  of  the  profession,  and  those  which  aim  at  a  stmilarrefbrav 
the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  community.  The  means  chiefly  relied  oolif 
the  committee  are  associations,  and  these  so  complete  that  the  great  dm^* 
the  profession  should  be  connected  with  them.  These  should  not  ooljtt 
large  collections,  but  each  town  or  few  towns  should  have  then,  fd  w 
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meetings  should  in  their  character  partake  of  a  social,  festive  and  scientific 
character.  A  mingling  of  the  useful  and  agreeable  is  ever  the  most  at- 
tractive. As  to  laws,  those  only  should  be  enacted  which  will  secure  to  the 
community  a  well  educated  body  of  physicians. 

This  report  has  an  additional  report,  by  the  same  committee,  appended  to 
it,  upon  demonstrative  midwifery,  this  matter  having  been  especially  referred 
to  this  committee.  It  opposes  the  practice,  but  as  this  matter  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  in  the  various  journals,  and  our  abstract  is  already  lengthy, 
vre  pass  it  by  without  farther  remark. 

The  remaining  reports  are  on  medical  literature  and  hygiene.  Abstracts 
of  them  must  be  postponed  till  next  month. 


Medical  Journals.    An  article  entitled  medical  reform  appears  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Transylvania  Medical  Journal.     Among  other  measures 
proposed  by  the  writer,  we  suppose  Dr.  Bullitt,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  review*  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  the  following  expression  occurs:     "All  of  the  medical  journals  now  in 
existence  in  the  United  States  are  either  owned  by  publishers  of  medical 
books  or  controlled  by  the  faculties  of  medical  schools,  and  are  not  therefore 
in  a  position  to  deal  impartially  and  frankly  with  many  of  the  various  works 
which  claim  the  notice  of  the  reviewer.''     We  desire  to  say  distinctly  that  eo 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  statement  is  entirely  erroneous.     Our  publisbct 
does  not  issue  other  medical  works,  and  we  are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  any  medical  school.     We  are  connected  with  the  State  So^ 
ciety,  but  that  body  has  no  control  over  these  pages.     There  is  no  medical 
institution  within  fifVy  utiles  of  us,  and  the  shadow  of  none  of  them  falls  over 
us.    Other  editors  must  speak  for  themselves,  but  so  long  as  we  remain, 
should  it  appear  that  no  other  editor  is  so  fortunate,  Prof.  Bullitt^s  state- 
ment is  too  sweeping ;  and  justice  to  us  requires  that  he  should  correct  it. 


Medical  Extracts.    Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  E.  H.  KoV 
lins,  to  a  new  form  in  which  the  Messrs.  Tilden  are  putting  up  their  valua- 
ble extracts.     This  is  in  ounce  and  half  ounce  phials,  each  being  enclosed  in 
a  box.    The  size  is  such  as  to  allow  the  whole  to  go  into  the  small  trunTt 
usually  carried  by  practitioners  in  this  vicinity,  while   the  box  serves  to  re- 
move the  danger  of  breaking  the  phial.     Taking  it  all  together,  they  ai-e  so 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  country  practitioners   that  we  are  sure  tlastt  \f 
seen  they  will  be  appreciated. 
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Cbktrk  DistBiCT  Medical  Societt.  The  iasae  of  this  mnk^tf 
the  Journal  having  been  delayed,  we  are  able  to  add  a  short  notice  «f^ 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society.  It  was  very  fully  attended  and  renarkay 
interesting.  After  the  usual  measures  for  organizing,  the  report  of*^ 
committees  were  called  for.  That  of  the  committee  on  adultented  dns 
was  followed  by  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  drag  tnde  i 
the  district.  Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Henniker,  believed  that  the  great  diffieob  k 
preventing  the  use  of  nostrums  is  the  fact  that  the  pCiblic  mind  is  mianfomi 
The  statements  of  the  advertisements  and  puffs  which  are  paid  for,dopi»- 
duce  an  effect,  and  till  this  is  corrected  by  the  public  press  all  other  eflbni 
at  fault.  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Concord,  thought  that  the  clergy  had  mnchto» 
•wer  for  in  this  respect  He  had  no  desire  to  lessen  their  iDihieooe,b 
they  were  to  blame  for  exerting  their  influence  to  introduce  nostnimt  et 
quackery.  For  his  own  part  he  would  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  se 
a  man.  This  principle,  moreover,  he  would  carry  out  thi*ough  alltradesni 
occupations.  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Sanbomton,  had  often  been  pained  to  see « 
support  of  falsehood  by  cultivated  men,  but  he  could  not  join  withlbef» 
tleman  who  preceded  him  as  to  the  majority  of  clergymen.  Still  he  iw 
not  practice  gratuitously  for  any  minister  who  was  guilty  of  such  \sn/A 
but  would  make  him  feel  that  if  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  benefii 
science  he  must  honor  science  and  scientific  men. 

Dr.  Merrill,  of  Dunbarton,  had  seen  recently  an  extensive  dealer  in  k^ 
who  told  him  that  he  could  make  more  money  by  sarsaparilla  tbanbj» 
ing  drugs,  and  that  he  had  for  that  reason  abandoned  the  drug  tnule:  I^ 
Garland,  of  Meredith  Bridge,  would  say  since  sarsaparillas  had  been  tU 
ed  to,  that  he  did  not  explain  himself  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  h» 
ty  with  regard  to  the  compound  made  by  the  Shakers.     He  gave  his  cat 
chiefly  because  he  was  assured  that  the  Society  had  expressed  an  ippnn 
of  it.     He  regretted  it,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  tk  At 
of  it,  or  to  prevent  its  continued  publication.     Dr.  Webster,  of  Baank 
believed  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  in  this  region  are  rigbta^ 
point.     Such  statements  as  that  recently  made  by  H.  W.  Beecheriwoi^^ 
more  good  than  all  that  physicians  could  say.     Dr.  Gage,  of  Conconl,  tlKW^ 
the  committee  should  do  what  they  could  to  make  the  business  oftbeip^ 
ecary'a  separate  matter.     The  dealers  in  drugs  ought  to  feel  that  the?  ■< 
know  something  about  the  business,  and  not  go  into  it  when  entireljip 
rant  of  it.     The  discussion  was  continued  in  a  discursive  manner,  aod  tk 
committee  were  instructed  to  make  an  additional  report  at  the  next  nieeti^ 
An  essay  was  read  by  Dr.  Knight,  of  Franklin,  on  the  use  of  opium  inri» 
matism,  and  after  the  recess  for  dinner,  the  annnal  address  was  read  bjtk 
President.     As  the  Society  ordered  both  of  these  to  be  printed,  we  ^f 
now  make  extracts  from  them.    The  remainder  of  the  session  was  ooe«H 
in  the  examination  of  patients  and  in  the  transaction  of  business.    Dr.  (in- 
land, however,  presented  to  the  Society  an  improved  instrument  for  tv» 
izing  the  urethra,  a  description  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  lay  befbiv<' 
readers.    The  list  of  oflicers  will  be  given  in  our  next  nnmber. 


The  Editor  of  this  Journal,  being  now  engaged  in  microacopicai  iofc*' 
tigations,  will  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  gentlemen  who  may  be  reinoFB'?^* 
cerous  or  other  tumors,  and  are  not  intending  to  add  them  to  tLeirotnew; 
lections,  will  submit  them  to  him  for  examination.  Each  spedBWDri** 
be  accompanied  with  a  more  or  less  extended  history  of  the  case. 
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To  the  physician  his  profession  is  the  summum  honum  of  all  bis  desires ; 
.  therefore  whatever  increases  his  knowledge,  or  renders  his  science  more 
available,  is  to  him  of  the  greatest  interest.  That  is  the  reason  of  his  in- 
tense studies  by  day  and  by  night,  anxiety  and  toil,  in  practising  its  duties. 
That  is  the  reason,  too,  as  he  eyes  his  predecessor  far  in  advance  of  his 
former  equals  on  the  summit  of  fame,  when  age  and  experience  have  im- 
proved his  powers,  his  emulation  is  to  become  even  his  superior.  For  that, 
too,  he  despises  him  who  has  relinquished  his  noble  and  benevolent  profes- 
sion for  the  acquisition  of  gold,  or  renders  it  subservient  to  wealth  or  popu- 
lar promotion. 

Hacknied  subject  though  it  be,  the  subject  of  this  address  is  to  adduce 
motives  to  a  more  zealous  continuance  in  well-doing,  and  patience  to  bear 
the  evils  to  which  our  position  exposes  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  should, 
by  study  and  investigation,  form  our  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  its  remedy ;  and  then,  regardless  of  our  own  reputation,  or  the  applause 
of  the  world,  pursue  it  with  steadiness  and  activity,  according  to  its  violence. 
No  man  is  fit  for  our  profession  who  is  not  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  in 
pursaiog  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  his  object  For  the  time,  popu- 
lar favor  may  be  withheld,  and  he  cried  down,  if,  in  advance  of  the  age,  he 
broaches  new  doctrines,  or  discovers  new  treatment  in  opposition  to  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence.  However,  the  changes  and  im- 
provements have  been  so  great  during  this  half  of  the  present  century,  that 
antiquity  merely  has  little  claim  to  regard.    A  large  portion  of  the  intelli- 
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geot  part  of  the  oomtniiDitj  are  readj  to  adopt  progressive  measoreBio  oar ' 
sdenoe  as  in  the  mechanic  arts.  For  the  qoestion  now  is,  not  so  ami  s  it 
reasonable  or  proper,  bat  is  it  saooessfol ;  will  it  perfcHm  the  doty  aai^ 
it  ?  So  manj  manreUoas  things  have  already  been  aooomplished,  tfan  the 
gullibility  of  mankind  is  equal  to  any  emergency  to  which  it  may  be  caM 
Indeed,  they  expect  oor  profession  to  advance,  and  that  is  one  resan  m 
cooservative  opinions  have  been  trampled  down  by  the  thousand  new  d» 
trines  qoa^ery  has  let  oot  npon  the  world.  Like  commonicstioDs  bj 
telegraph,  effected  by  the  smallest  amoont  of  Ughtaing,  their  mesmeric 
toach  does  the  same  work  in  an  instant-^enidicates  disease  and  invigonlQi 
the  system ;  bat  shonld  it  fail,  the  lack  is  filled  by  homosopathy.  Instead  of 
|he  substantial  medicines,  calomel,  morphia  and  qninine  in  sufficient  doBoii 
produce  an  obvious  effect  on  the  system,  we  have  the  tenth  dilotkn  of  a 
drug,  so  palpably  inefficient  that  its  virtues  consist  merely  in  the  sbikiag! 
Still  it  is  a  fact  that,  during  the  violent  and  dangerous  stage,  the  pbynoa 
is  called,  importuned  to  make  frequent  and  protracted  visits,  perhaps  aoR 
so  than  he  himself  would  think  usefuL  But  at  oonvalesoeooe  geoenDjf 
and  when  a  suitable  reward  is  required,  these  feelings  vanish.  Now,  mmj 
circumstances  eoncur  in  rendering  visits  frequent  or  distant,  as  the  Tioleoee 
of  the  disease,  its  liability  to  sudden  changes,  as  in  many  kinds  of  ferer. 
Besides,  there  is  a  vast  disparity  in  the  notions  of  people  on  this  subject  If 
the  lather  himself  be  the  patient,  if  an  only  chfld,  he  would  be  more  exact- 
ing  than  perhaps  for  the  others*  Then,  his  disposition  in  bearing  paiDoropa- 
tfnement,  or  fidth  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine  wouki  influence  his  deiirtf  fv 
ihe  frequent  attendance  of  the  physician.  While  attending  a  man's  wife  of 
eonsnmptiou,  several  years  ago,  he  mUde  this  remark,  <*  she  has  ooonnp- 
tion,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  lay  out  money  on  her.''  Othen,  beeaase 
no  permaneat  good  can  be  done,  object  to  the  attendance  of  the  pbj8ia> 
daring  the  last  hours  to  smooth  the  avenues  to  death.  It  is  a  melsDcUf 
fiiet  that  many  families  are  very  well  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  friends  wka 
ability  to  be  useful  to  them  has  ceased.  A  remaik  I  may  make  now  ik^ 
it  seems  cruel  to  present  a  bill,  and  urge  immediate  payment,  when  the 
business  of  the  iSunily  has  been  suspended  and  the  means  of  payment  taka 
away;  but  delay,  though  grateful  at  first,  soon  degenerates  into  a  fogelM' 
ness  that  denies  half  the  bill.  Thus  the  man  whom  your  kindness  wat 
friend,  afterwards  turns  out  a  mah'gnant  enemy. 

Another  important  duty  is  for  us  to  keep  ever '  learning,  to  review  oir 
standard  works,  to  take  and  read  our  medical  journals,  to  keep  pace  wiA 
tfae  discoveries  and  improvements  made  by  our  more  fortanate  bfetbfBSf 
and  add  to  Ab  heap.  Repay  the  profession  for  the  benefits  conferred  m 
ns.  If  Bsany  hints,  besides  much  useful  knowledge,  have  been  deri^ 
fkom  old  women,  how  much  more  may  sdealific  investigation  aoeompM. 
Who  so  small  and  busy  he  cannot  perform  his  part  1  We  all  remeob^ 
what  samll  Uati  or  suggestions  have  led  us  to  adopt  theories  and  p»^ 
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nsefal  to  suffering  homanitj,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  we  ate 
proad  to  ihis  day.  A  thonght,  a  remark,  to  what  namerons  ideas  it  maj 
give  rise  1  and  in  some  things  change  the  whole  coarse  of  the  system.  What 
little  symptoms  often  go  to  establish  diagnosis.  Many  of  us  were  apt  to 
ridicule  the  precision,  mnltitode  of  questions  and  long  examinations  of  oar 
late  father  in  medicine.  Dr.  Wilson.  But  who  exceeded  him  in  power  of 
investigation  ?  After  he  had  arrived  at  his  conclusion  who  could  contravene 
his  diagnosis  I  Brought  up  with  few  books,  an  original  genius,  observation 
and  investigation  furnished  the  only  ground- woric  on  which  he  would  rely. 
His  writings,  though  quaint,  evidence  an  observation  and  depth  of  thinking 
to  which  few  arrive  at  the  present  day.  And  though  the  world  is  full  of 
books,  he  spent  no  time  except  on  such  as  had  a  practical  bearing  -on  sub- 
jects of  the  profession.  But  how  many  of  our  young  physicians,  not  guilty 
of  his  research,  neglect  the  improvements  these  world-wide  histories  are  de- 
signed to  produce !  How  small  are  the  libraries  of  many  who  hold  their 
heads  high  in  the  world,  affecting  a  learning  their  bad  language  and  nnskOl- 
ful  remarks  betray  to  the  world.  I  know  several  who  add  to  their  stock 
only  the  compilations  of  Braithwaite.  Lamentable  it  is,  that  to  such  most 
of  our  great  discoveries  ar^  a  dead  letter.  Ambitious  for  business,  or  eager 
for  the  avails  of  it,  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  the  routine  of  canvassing 
the  district  over  which  they  exercise  their  calling.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
the  age  of  study  is  gone  by.  Instead  of  the  quartos  and  folios  of  ancient 
days  concerning  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  practice,  we  have  lectures 
on  the  principal  branches,  and  the  light  reading  of  cheap  journals  fill'  up  the 
chasm.  Few  even  take  a  large  octavo  of  500  pages  regularly  on  a  system- 
atic plan,  but  looking  over  the  more  interesting  parts,  the  greater  portion  is 
left  to  a  leisure  that  never  arrives. 

True,  there  is  little  inducement  for  continual  study  if  we  are  io  estimate 
it  by  the  way  the  multitude  appreciate  it.  With  them,  quackery  in  its 
thousand  forms  of  patent  medicine,  mesmerism  and  Thompsonianism,  with 
homoBopathy,  accomplish  the  object,  while  science  and  deep  research  are 
scooted  as  behind  the  times  and  unfit  for  the  glories  of  the  present  century 
But  in  that  dread  hour  when  continuance  in  these  innumerable  pretended 
remedies  has  proved  their  vanity,  then  study  and  science  will  be  called  on 
for  relief.  Then  modesty  and  skill  will  be  appreciated,  while  ignorance  and 
bluster  meet  their  deserved  doom. 

The  recuperative  powers  of  nature  have  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
physician  a  feeling  far  in  advance  of  any  remedy.  How  many  casies  aban- 
doned as  incurable  have  recovered  by  these  means  ?  And  others  by  homos- 
opathic  doses  almost  less  than  nothing !  Others  still  have  become  convales- 
cent in  spite  of  medicine, — ^the  sorry  efRsct  of  ignorance  and  imagination. 
When  the  mysteries  of  our  science  are  fully  unfolded,  and  the  powers  of 
the  imagination  upon  the  brain  and  diseased  nerves  exposed  to  view,  a  light 
will  be  elidted  that  will  irradiate  our  path,  so  that  we  shall  walk^ttiolt 
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sorely.    The  dull  and  obinse  will  then  see  their  way  dearly,  and  the  meaas 
will  be  just  adapted  to  the  ends. 

With  most  physicians  the  days  of  dosing  have  passed  away.  The  Tuietj 
and  indefinite  prescription  are  substituted  for  some  tangible  object  nUch 
the  medicine  is  to  effect.  We  wonder  that  the  apothecary  shops  nsdeif 
the  stomachs  of  oor  patients  bore  the  load  so  long.  It  may  be  reanikd 
now,  do  we  take  safiicient  pains  to  gratify  the  taste  and  thereby  do  the  fsid 
the  more  palatable  patent  medicine  pretends  to  accomplish,  and  thus  destiir 
them  by  their  own  weapons  ? 

The  propriety  of  revealing  to  friends  the  nature  of  medidnes,  or  objoii 
to  be  accomplished  by  them,  has  been  repeatedly  discussed,  but  is  still » 
settled.     It  may  be  said  the  nurse  in  constant  attendance  is  better  qoaiifiBi 
to  judge  of  the  dose  and  frequency  of  its  exhibition,  if  she  knows  the  nam 
of  the  medicine,  than  of  the  physician  whose  visits  are  at  most  bot  da%. 
Knowing  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  she  might  increase  or  diminisk  it 
as  the  case  may  require.     If  the  effect  would  cease  there,  she  would  be  s 
valuable  assistant,  and  by  her  intelligence  and  observation   suggest  new 
motives  to  perseverance,  or  circumstances  that  might  induce  new  modes  d 
treatment.     Besides  the    smile    and   pleasant  reception    does    modi  to 
alleviate  the  physician's  perplexing  attendance.     The  angel  nurse  that  sis- 
isters  to  the  wants  of  the  invalid,  comforts  his  sorrowing  hours,  enconiifgei 
his  depressed  and  discouraging  feelings,  soothes  his  pains,  and  makes  all  Us 
bed  in  sickness,  besides  the  light  step  and  seraphic  smile,  does  more  thaa 
any  man  can  do.     But  when  she  unsexes  herself,  becomes  the  head,  wields 
the  surgeon's  knife,  quotes  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  dabbles  in  the  arena  of 
doctrines  and  systems  that  a  long-lived  man  can  hardly  understand,  she  goes 
altogether  beyond  her  calling.     You  will  bear  me  out  in  awarding  equsi 
praise  to  the  faithful  nurse  who  fulfils  her  vocation  in  watching  the  symp- 
toms, marking  the  changes,  recounting  the  effects  of  remedies ;  thereby  sug- 
gesting to  a  well  read  man  the  course  to  adopt  in  future.     They  are  eqal 
coadjutors — neither  could  do  without  the  other ;  then  let  each  keep  thor 
own  place,  and  the  greatest  good  is  accomplished.     Otherwise  a  host  fif 
empirics  is  raised  up  wiser  than  the  doctor,  ready  to  adopt  a  similar  coone 
again,  regardless  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  treatment.     Heabk 
and  perhaps  life  is  sacrificed,  and  a  bitter  animosity  springs  up,  in  wfaieh 
the  community  take  sides,  and  the  confidence  of  happy  neighborhoods  is  kit 
Some  of  us  have  experienced  a  practical  exemplification  of  these  evils,  the 
effects  of  which  will  probably  last  for  years,  though  the  principal  actor  he 
fied  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  a  people  hitherto  quiet,  and  practice  tk 
same  arts  among  strangers. 

The  threat  to  ruin  the  doctor  is  no  unmeaning  word.  How  many,  witk 
intelligence,  science,  and  all  the  requisites  of  an  able  man  in  our  proieamo, 
are  crippled  and  discouraged  by  slander,  a  taunt,  a  fiing,  or  a  malicious  leer 
of  the  eye,  or  something  not  definable.    It  has  all  the  poigaancy  of  the  bite 
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of  the  serpent's  tooth,  a  rain  that  no  art  of  man  conld  inflict.  Tes,  the 
talkative  and  slanderoas  female  whose  visits  to  neighborts  and  even  to  the 
house  of  God,  are  devoted  to  but  one  object,  traducing  a  character  infinitely 
aA)ove  them,  is  no  uncommon  character  in  these  degenerate  dajrs.  Misrep- 
resenting the  case  or  the  treatment,  they  charge  him  with  notions  having  no 
^istence  but  in  their  own  brains,  then  censure  the  remedies  as  useless  or 
hurtful,  because  they  do  not  coincide  with  their  narrow  vision,  or  that  of 
their  quack  counsellor. 

Military  men  have  a  code  of  honor  by  which  derelictions  of  duty  and  all 
those  malfeasances  that  do  not  come  under  common  law,  are  tried.  No 
other  class  appreciate  our  position,  or  are  capable  of  judging  of  the  wrongs 
of  medical  men  but  themselves.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  our  brethren ' 
are  not  all  what  they  should  be.  It  is  easier  going  with  the  multitude,  giv- 
ing an  additional  push  to  him  who  is  already  going  down  hill,  than  to  vindi- 
cate his  character,  redress  his  wrongs,  and  act  the  christian  part  of  doing  as 
we  would  be  done  by.  The  obligation  to  support  each  other  it  would  seem 
all  would  acknowledge,  though  so  many  depart  from  it  in  conduct.  And  to 
bear  each  other's  burdens,  too,  is  equally  binding,  and  can  a  man  be  a  chris- 
tian and  not  perform  it  ?  It  may  be  asked,  when  all  have  equal  talents, 
education,  fields  of  labor,  and  are  equally  industrious,  why  does  one  increase 
and  another  decrease  ?  That  there  is  little  difference  all  will  acknowledge ; 
then  why  is  one  exalted  to  the  stars  and  the  other  counted  an  idiot  ?  If  we 
ourselves  have  not  given  origin  to  feelings  dishonorable  and  unchristian 
towards  our  brethren,  happy  are  we ;  and  if  we  have,  let  us  repent  and  do 
works  meet  for  repentance.  Let  us  endeavor  to  correct  the  wrong  impres- 
sion of  our  people,  and  teach  them  a  charity  that  never  condemns  without 
iault.  We  shall  then  act  like  the  other  profession,  who  support  each  other, 
maintain  its  dignity  by  assisting  in  its  advancement. 

Difference  of  opinion  on  medical  subjects  is  a  fi-uitful  source  of  much  of 
the  detraction,  slander  and  ill-feeling  existing  in  nearly  every  town.  Par- 
tiality towards  our  own  and  envy  or  malice  towards  his  competitor,  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  bad  feeling.  Other  men  agree  to  differ,  and 
why  should  not  we  ?  Especially  in  consultation,  the  result  of  which  may 
affect  the  patient's  life  ?  For  the  reason  that  we  do  not  agree,  and  eoi^se 
our  differences  to  the  worlds  our  patients  go  to  quacks,  and  fling  it  in  our 
faces  as  the  reason  they  will  not  trust  us.  They  follow  quackery  till  its 
uselesp  and  even  injurious  consequences  appear,  by  adding  a  chronic  malady 
to  a  mild  disease,  then  perhaps  they  cast  about  for  relief  among  the  profes- 
sion. Soon  they  ascertain  a  long  course  of  treatment  is  necessary,  and 
doubting,  they  change  from  one  to  another,  new  plans  are  instituted,  the 
system  fails,  and  death  closes  the  scene. 

Another  stigma  upon  the  profession  is,  they  are  accused  of  making  un- 
necessary visits  and  continuing  them  after  recovery.  How  often  is  it  thrown 
up,  the  patient  was  in  the  field  I  or  his  calls  were  too  frequent.    How  de* 
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gnijiog  thus  to  be  waiebed  lest  we  make  a  ▼kit  too  mooh,  or  ^Te  aBefione 
the  friends  maj  not  iancdon !  Not  imlTeqoeDUj  >>  it  thrown  up  thai  we 
like  a  long,  tedioas  case,  if  we  did  not  by  actaid  manageiiieat  prodiiee  it! 
Thus  doabtiDg  oor  integrity  or  ability,  how  must  we  feel  plaeed  betweca 
the  well  and  the  sick  or  dying,  and  in  their  view  answerable  fixr  a&  &i 
easaalities  of  disease  withont  the  freedom  to  anticipate  and  preTent  tk& 
Instead  of  the  approbation  oar  zeal  and  faithfoloess  deserre,  th^  placet 
low  estimate  in  order  to  redoce  the  amount  of  the  bill,  thoo^  sdlerwaid^ 
jockey*like,  they  award  os  the  credit  doe. 

The  increase  of  medical  schools  can  hardly  be  considered  a  benefit,  thoa^ 
it  may  truly  be  said  to  carry  the  knowledge  to  CTery  man's  docHr.  The  is- 
crease  of  students,  and,  of  course,  doctors  as  a  natural  oonaeqvenee,  bi 
gutted  the  market,  showing  the  propensity  of  yankees  to  crowd  into  ssf 
good  business  to  ruin  it  Then  the  competition  of  schools,  by  reducing  tk 
requirements,  and  either  lessening  the  time,  or  sliding  over  the  defideaciei 
of  students,  has  rendered  the  profession  too  cheap,  if  not  contemptible.  The 
walls  between  a  good  education  and  none  at  all  are  well  defined  ;  but  mt, 
deficient  in  most  of  the  sciences,  the  dust  of  the  plow  hardly  robbed  off  kft 
fitde  of  the  dignity  or  intelligence  becoming  so  responsible  a  profesBOb 
This  being  the  case,  together  with  the  over  burden,  renders  the  patrons^ 
all  on'  the  wrong  side.  People  being  independent,  and  docUMV  depeodeal, 
theee  lose  their  self-respect,  hardly  dare  call  their  soul  their  own.  Thcj 
thus  are  brought  to  labor  for  a  trifie  as  well  as  succumb  to  the  pr^odioes 
and  whims  of  those  wiser  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  While 
these  things  prevail,  our  society  is  little  w<Mrth ;  we  cannot  achieve  the  good 
we  desire  for  the  community  nor  ourselves.  Half  the  people  have  no  esd* 
mate  of  our  value  but  the  cost,  and  with  them  the  dieapest  is  best.  Com- 
petition here  consummates  our  ruin,  and  patmit  medicines  finish  the  w«k 
aa  cheapest  of  all. 

Hard  though  it  be,  we  must  imitate  our  theological  friends  in  persever- 
ance, in  a  constant  exhibition  of  seal  and  intelligence,  with  a  patience  know- 
ing no  bounds.  By  a  living  devotion  to  our  profession  during  a  long  seriei 
of  years  of  activity  and  exposure,  and  by  constant  success  only,  can  ve 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  community.  Who  then  would  be  a  doctor? 
and  sacrifice  his  ease  to  years  of  study  and  practice;  forsaking  eveiy 
amusement  and  relaxation,  devoting  his  days  and  nights,  too,  in  storms  asd 
impassable  roads,  to  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  sufiering.  How  mock 
benevolence  does  that  man  possess  who,  in  face  of  slander  and  abuse,  iai- 
peachment  of  motives,  often  denied  the  necessaries  of  fife,  and  in  face  of  ths 
het  he  may  be  bankrupt  in  his  coffin,  continue  a  business  that  a  martyr 
would  avoid ! 

The  world  claim  and  exercise  the  right  thus  to  sift  and  slander  the  medi- 
cal man.  In  the  little  country  town,  his  business  qualities,  his  appearance, 
his  manners  and  his  opinions,  are  all  made  the  subject  of  scrutiny  and 
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analysis  that  would  tarnish  the  character  of  an  angel.  The  only  hope  is  he 
xnaj  have  friends  and  advocates  among  the  mass  to  defend  him  fix>m  that 
abjss.  A  love  of  approbation — a  shrinking  and  sensitiveness  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  town,  sink  the  courage  and  blast  the  hopes  of  manj  young 
practitioners.  Few  of  our  best  men  can  prescribe  with  equanimity  and 
judgment  amidst  the  sneers  and  distrust  of  friends  around.  If  they  have 
no  faith  in  his  counsel,  he  has  none  to  give  it,  and  the  evil  he  deprecates 
comes  upon  them.  Mistaking  the  origin  of  his  failure,  his  modest  osassum- 
ing  qualities  are  turned  against  him.  His  waiting  for  his  abilities  to  be  ap- 
preciated is  attributed  to  lack  of  energy  or  ignorance,  while  the  noisy  brag- 
gadocio carries  the  people^  at  his  wilL  Crowded  down  in  this  manner,  he 
for  half  a  long  life  continues  the  obedient  servant  of  the  public,  subject  to 
the  morti^cations  of  a  changing  confidence,  derision  and  condemnation,  where 
he  had  no  control.  Discouraged,  and  that  renders  any  man's  treatment  in- 
efficient, he  finds  himself  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  poor,  lacking 
books  of  the  latest  discoveries  or  expensive  medicines,  he  hardly  dare  hold 
up  his  head*  He  finally  dies  at  middle  age,  broken  in  heart  and  spirit,  un- 
able to  purchase  those  comforts  it  had  been  the  aim  of  his  life  to  obtain* 
He  was  murdered  by  the  tongue,  the  victim  of  modesty  and  non-appreciated 
talents* 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  In  a  town^  healthy,  independent  and  intelligent, 
and  seemingly  capable  of  appreciating  merit,  one  of  our  brethren  lived  and 
died*  A.martyr  to  his  good  qualities,  whose  seal  and  patience  towards  those 
vrho  confided  in  him  knew  no  bounds.  A  christian  with  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  but  depressed  by  the  Dathans  who  wished  some  excuse  to  ruin  hini 
and  gratify  their  own  wayward  disposision  for  new  things*  He  is  gone  to 
his  rest — he  knew  little  of  it  here.  While  in  the  round  of  the  heavens  his 
abuses  wilX  have  meeted  to  themselves  the  obloquy  and  insult  inflicted  on 
Ikim.  Eventually  God  will  vindicate  the  right  even  in  this  world,  but  more 
fully  in  the  great  day  of  account.  And  should  we  all  act  under  that  feelingi 
advancing  our  science,  and  sustaining  each  other,  the  world  will  be  better 
£>r  our  having  lived  in  it. 

Finally,  I  have  enumerated  few  of  our  active  duties,  but  the  pamve^ 
those  to  be  borne,  are  many,  and  infinitely  beyond ;  and  they  require  a  dis- 
ciplined mind  and  temper,  a  christian  will,  and  indeed  an  i^gregate  of  the 
christian  graces  equal  to  the  martyrs  of  old*  Who  then  would  study  and 
practice  our  profession  ?  Subject  himself  to  the  slanders  and  condemnatioa 
of  those  who  cannot  appreciate  his  intelligence,  motives,  or  christian  feelings 
more  thaa  their  own  envy,  malice  and  corruption  of  heart* 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICDl 

From  Che  British  and  ForelcD  M«dieo-GbirarfieaI  £sview. 

Seports  an  the  Epidemics  which  have  prevmled  in  France  during  tb  pi 

1841-7- 

BT  M.  GAULTIEB  DE  CLAUBBT. 

These  Reports  are  in  oontinuation  of  others  which  have  appencdi 
former  volames  of  the  Memoirs,  from  the  pens  of  Dooble,  Piorry,  Tib 
neuve,  and  Bricheteau,  constituting  together  a  very  valnable  oootriboiiQi  i 
the  medical  history  of  the  coantrj.  They  are  therresnks  <^  the  todjsi 
ihe  varions  local  reports  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Cb 
merce  by  certain  medical  officers  distributed  over  the  different  Depama 
of  France,  called  ^  Physicians  for  Epidemics."  Upon  the  prefect  of  a  ^ 
partment  receiTing  intimation  from  any  of  the  mayors  that  epidemic  daai 
prevails  in  his  locality,  he  instructs  one  of  these  physicians  to  repair  to  k 
spot,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  superintend  dKf 
plication  of  remedial  agencies,  and  report  the  results  of  his  obsemk 
In  this  way  a  large  body  of  valuable  &cts  is  accumulated  by  oompetotfr 
servers ;  but  as  some  of  the  local  practitioners  feel  considerable  jetkifi 
this  interference,  while  in  some  of  the  poorest  districts  there  are  oo  p» 
titioners  at  all,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  authorities  are  not  adfoiiii 
of  the  existence  of  such  epidemic  until  it  has  already  long  prevaileiffte 
even  passed  away,  so  that  few  correct  data  can  be  obtained  respeciif  ii 
Of  the  two  Reports  by  M.  Gaultier,  contained  in  the  present  vdwiike 
first  is  based  upon  the  minute  examination  of  two  hundred  local  repai  k 
1841-6,  and  the  second  upon  the  analysis  of  thirty-one  relating  to  tkefv 
1847. 

Typhoid  Fever,  This  is  the  disease  which  exhibits  by  fiEir  the  hrget 
numbers  in  both  reports.  Li  that  for  1841-6,  of  10,000  cases,  oeonniiSK 
142  communes  of  28  departments,  1667  (one-sixth)  died.  Verydinali 
conditions,  as  regards  the  salubrity  of  the  localities  and  the  degrse  d  c* 
fort  or  destitution  of  the  inhabitants,  are  reported ;  and  some  of  the  epitt* 
mics  occurred  in  public  establishments,  where  every  hygienic  reqnisitt  is 
present.  The  great  majority  of  the  reporting  physicians,  however,  ittii 
great  importance,  either  as  immediate  causes,  or  as  exerting  a  modifying*' 
fluence,  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  or  marshes,  the  viciaity  of  ^ 
heaps,  and  the  over-crowding  which  occurs  owing  to  the  smalloess  </  ^ 
ciles  in  villages  otherwise  salubrious.  In  reference  to  this  last  point,  bov* 
ever,  M.  Gaultier  observes,  that  the  number  of  attacks  is  fewest  in  vittfei; 
when  these  habitations  are  most  crowded ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  fact,  then  it 
no  one  condition  of  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture,  or  habit  of  life  of  i^ 
rural  population,  that  has  not  been  cited  in  some  of  the  reports  as  expli*' 
tory  of  the  attack.    Of  7348  cases  in  which  the  age  is  stated^  it  wts  bcfev 
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15  years  in  2282.  Some  of  the  physicians  report  children  as  young  as  4, 
and  one  relates  a  case  of  undoubted  typhoid  occurring  in  a  child  but  one 
year  old.  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  cases  are  recorded  at  the  age 
of  60  and  70,  and  one,  verified  by  an  autopsy,  at  86.  While  the  mortality 
amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  it  was  but  one-ninth 
for  those  of  less  than  15  years  of  age — ^a  proportion,  in  both  cases,  very 
similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Parisian  hospitals.  Great  variations  from 
this  mean  were  observed  in  different  localities.  The  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  among  the  reporting  physicians  upon  the  question  of  con^ 
tctgion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  them,  that  the  having  had  the  disease 
affords  an  immunity  against  future  attacks ;  and  this  is  adduced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  disease  ravages  a  locality  with  a 
severity  proportionate  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  its  last 
appearance. 

In  the  trecUmerU  of  this  disease,  many  of  the-  reporters  have  abandoned 
all  attempts  at  cutting  it  short,  limiting  themselves  to  a  rational  expectancy, 
and  meeting  any  important  symptom  that  may  arise  with  appropriate  meas* 
ures.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  them  as  to  the  propriety 
of  bleeding,  but  all  agree  that  it  can  only  be  resorted  to  with  great  reserve. 
Saline  purgatives  are  strongly  recommended  by  many,  as  are  emetics  at  an 
early  period.  Whenever  any  paludian  complication  occurred,  quinine  was 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  same  diversified  views  are  contained  in  the 
twenty-one  reports  relating  to  the  typhoid  fever  in  1847;  the  eastern  de- 
partments, as  in  1841-6,  being  those  especially  affected;  but  no  meteorolog- 
ical, topograghical,  or  anti-hygienic  cause  explaining  their  peculiar  liability. 
Several  of  the  reporters  adduce  striking  facts  in  proof  of  the  transmissibility 
of  the  disease  by  contagion.  Of  the  1280  cases,  occurring  in  twenty-one 
localities  of  nine  departments,  181,  about  one-«eventh,  died.  Of  1119 
patients,  whose  ages  were  indicated,  214  were  less  than  15  years,  and 
among  162  of  the  fatal  cases  there  were  28  below  and  134  above  15. 

Miliary  Sweat.  In  the  first  report,  accounts  of  epidemics  with  profuse 
sweating,  from  fourteen  departments,  are  noticed.  Although  some  of  these 
were  very  slight,  others  were  severe  and  fatal.  In  the  department  of  the 
Lot  and  Garonne  28,307  persons  were  attacked,  of  whom  519  died;  the 
mortality  varying  greatly  in  the  different  arrondissements  of  the  department. 
In  other  departments  the  cases  were  less  than  1000  in  number;  and  in  the 
Somroe,  wherein  the  disease  formerly  so  prevailed  as  to  acquire  the  cogno- 
men of  *'  the  Ficardy  Sweat,'*  it  is  now  found  only  in  rare  and  comparatively 
isolated  cases.  The  disease  observed  no  particular  period  of  the  year  in  its 
outbreak,  and  very  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  influence  of 
locality,  weather,  &c.  The  physician-reporters  give  little  countenance  to 
the  popular  belief  of  its  contagiousness.  It  usually  attacks  persons  between 
20  and  30,  but  children  less  than  three  years  of  age,  and  persons  of  70,  oc- 
casionally suffer.    The  two  characteristics  of  the  disease  are,  first,  proftue 
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sweating^  so  that  changes  of  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  shirts  are  ipiki 
of  as  being  required  in  four  or  five  days,  having  an  odor  nit  gmtru,^ 
often  compared  to  that  of  rotten  straw ;  and  secondly^  an  emptioD  of  m 
pie  sudamina^  or  of  miliary  vesicles  containing  a  turbid  fiaid,freqQatlj». 
oompanied  with  more  or  less  vascularity  of  the  skin,  and  termhuiiif  ■ 
desquamation.  Sometimes  there  is  intense  fever  or  gastric  derugeaoi; 
but  the  tongue,  sometimes  loaded  and  at  others  clean,  is  always  braii  wk 
moist,  never  red  and  dry ;  while  amidst  this  profuse  sweating  there  is  ca» 
plete  absence  of  thirst  The  emption  usually  appears  after  the  fever  ai 
sweating  have  lasted  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  hours,  the  disease  tha  b 
ginning  to  abate,  and  the  vesicles  drying  up  in  two  or  three  dajs,  \m{ 
the  patient  well,  save  for  excessive  debility.  The  disease  exhibits  itedfi 
the  benign  form,  in  which  the  patients  do  well  under  the  most  varied,  «■ 
the  absence  of  all,  treatment ;  and  in  the  severe^  or  remittent  form,  is  tU 
it  becomes  complicated  with  pernicious  fever,  and  frequently  proves  U 
especially  if  quinine  be  withheld.  Some  of  the  cases  present  cenbi 
symptoms,  which  are  attended  with  a  fatal  issue  when  treated  as  infltui' 
tory.  Owing  to  the  invincible,  repugnance  of  the  rustics  to  post-«M 
examinations,  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  pathological  anatomy;  lai't 
respect  to  its  nature^  all  the  reporters  reject  the  idea  of  its  localizatioB  i 
any  organic  apparatus,  most  seeming  to  consider  it  as  an  affectioD  of  ik 
blood,  engendered  by  some  atmospheric  poison,  itself,  probably,  a  pfodntf  tf 
the  insalubrious  localities  where  the  disease  usually  prevails.  The  ntf* 
ment  seems  usually  to  have  been  expectant,  encouraging  the  devdifaat 
of  the  eruption,  and  meeting  severe  congestion  or  inflammation  of  tknp' 
ratory  organs,  with  very  cautious  bleeding,  or  with  revulsives.  Isik 
second  report,  only  one  small  epidemic  (afiecting  90  persons,  of  wka  ft 
died)  is  mentioned. 

Dipthterttts.  A  small  portion  of  the  arrondissement  of  Laoo,  is  ^ 
Aisne,  was  visited  several  times  by  this  affection  between  1837  and  18^; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year  an  epidemic  appeared,  which  contiooeib 
six  months,  during  which  128  out  of  229  inhabitants  were  attackei' 
which  number  9  died.  At  an  earlier  period,  when  the  disease  was  sdiT^ 
treated  as  a  purely  inflammatory  affection,  the  mortality  had  been  fftH^ 
During  another  epidemic  at  Brenville,  in  La  Manche,  73  of  523  iohsbittBi 
were  attacked,  50  of  the  number  being  children.  Of  the  23  fiital  cifes,Si^ 
occurred  in  children,  those  of  wealthy  parents  being  equally  attadied  vA 
the  children  of  the  poor,  although  the  disease  did  not  take  on  a  ooati^ 
character. 

Dysentery.  Twenty-eight  reports  of  epidemics  of  dysenteiy  were  »> 
ceived.  Different  causes  of  its  prevalence  are  assigned ;  but  amoDg  these 
the  exce^ive  heat  of  the  summers  of  1842  and  1846,  with  the  cold  asd  ^ 
autumn  of  the  former  year,  are  especially  dwelt  upon.  The  vidoit/  a 
miasmata,  and  the  bad  hygienic  condition  of  the  persons  actoally  attacM 
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are  al5o  several  times  noted.  The  proportion  of  cases  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants .raried  much,  from  f)  ^9  if  to  ^;  but  taking  the  mean  of  all  the 
epidemics,  it  amounted  to  i\>.  This  is  only  a  rough  statement,  however ; 
for,  in  adjoining  oommnnes,  apparently  subjected  to  identical  hygienic  con- 
ditions, the  greatest  diversities  prevailed.  The  same  observation  is  applica- 
ble also  to  the  proportionate  mortality,  which  on  a  mean  was  i. 

Passing  over  the  accounts  of  epidemics  of  intermittent  fever,  cholerioey 
measles,  and  scarlatina,  as  possessing  little  interest,  we  may  note  that  two 
slight  ones  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  are  recorded.  In  one  of  these,  16 
persons  (9  dying)  were  attacked,  12  being  children,  of  which  number  7 
died.  In  the  other,  26  persons  were  attacked,  and  6  died,  8  being  children, 
3  of  whom  died.  In  the  village  in  which  the  first  of  these  occurred,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  attacked,  yet  suffered  from  severe  spinal 
pains  nntil  a  diarrhoea  supervened,  when  these  ceased.  M.  de  Claubry  re- 
gards this  disease  as  typhus  fever,  with  predominant  affection  of  the  spino- 
cerebnd  apparatus.  Its  visitations  have  been  hitherto  nearly  confined  to 
military  garrisons ;  and  its  history  presents  many  interesting  features,  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  advert  to  at  length  on  a  future  opportunity,  while  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  recent  publications  upon  the  subject. 

On  the  Action  of  the  JBrgot  of  Rye^  and  the  .Employment  of  its  Aqueom 
Extracty  in  Internal  H€Bmorrhage,     By  Dr.  Arnal. 

Dr.  Arnal,  as  the  result  of  extensive  clinical  and  experimental  observa- 
tion, states  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  secale  comutum  possesses  great 
power  as  an  haemostatic  in  internal  haemorrhages.  From  bis  experience  in 
employing  it,  and  from  numerous  experiments  he  has  made  upon  poultry,  by 
giving  every  varie^  of  preparation  and  dose  of  the  ergot,  he  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  ergot  of  rye  contains  a  poisonous  principle,  productive  of  death, 
but  by  no  means  so  energetic  as  usually  represented.     2.  Given  in  the 
entire  grain  it  acts  much  less  energetically  than  when  powdered.     8.  Recent 
ergot  does  not  act  more  efiiciently  than  older ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  last  is 
sometimes  the  most  active  of  the  two.    In  order  to  produce  a  tummum  of 
effect,  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  undergo,  in  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept,  a 
peculiar  change,  which  soflens  it,  and  imparts  to  it  an  odor  su%  generts. 
Thus  it  should  not  be  ordered  to  be  powdered  just  before  using.     4.  Much 
greater  efiect  is  produced  by  a  certain  quantity,  in  fractional  doses,  toan 
when  given  only  at  twice,  probably  because  less  escapes  the  influence  of  tlie 
digestive  organs ;  one  of  the  effects  of  divided  doses  is  to  produce  a  loss  ot 
feathers ;  but  in  all  bis  numerous  experiments,  both  with  large  and   smaJi 
doses.  Dr.  Arnal  has  never  met  witli  any thing-analogpua  to  the  dry  gangrene, 
said  to  be  produced  by  ergotism  in  man ;  but  which,  seeing  that  ergot 
a  fluidifying  efiect  npon  the  blood,  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  other 
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5.  The  ethereal  oil  of  ergot  has  not  proved  fatal  in  his  experiments  as  it 
did  in  those  of  M.  Bonjean,  and  he  attribotea  the  issue  of  these  latter  to  the 
flaid  having  entered  the  air-passages,  when  it  proves  rapidly  fatal.     6.  The 
watery  extract  does  not  contain  poisonous  matter,  or  it  does  so  in  such  small 
proportions  as  to  prove  injurious  only  after  prolonged  tise.    The  toxical 
principle  thus  insoluble  in  ether  or  water,  is  found  in  the  residue,  which  kilk 
animals  just  as  the  ergot  does.     7.  The  ergot,  however  given,  is  very  slow 
of  digestion  ;  and  when  given  in  excess,  it  produces  lesions  of  the  digesti?e 
organs.     Some  of  these  are  found  on  post-mortem  examination  to  resemble 
precisely  those  observed  in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  author  exhibits  a  parallel 
of  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  and  poisoning  by  ergot     8.  The  ergot  modifies 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  rendering  it  more  diffluent ;  and  if  exhibited 
long  enough,  in  divided  doses,  it  will  induce  all  the  symptoms  of  scorbotui. 
Nutrition  especially  suffers  from  its  deleterious  action,  as  is  seen  by  the 
rapid  emaciation  that  takes  place  in  the  animals  to  which  it  is  given.    The 
aqueous  extract  exerts  a  much  less  modifying  power  upon  the  compositioa 
of  the  biood,  than  do  the  other  preparations.     9.  The  ergot,  in  experiments 
upon  man,  reduces  the  pulse  by  several  beats  for  some  hours ;  but  evcD  by 
repeated  doses,  Dr.  Arnal  has  never  known  these  reduced  lower  than  forty- 
eight,  even  in  the  aged.     10.  The  beneficial  effect  which  ergot  exerts  upon 
uterine  haemorrhage,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  its  action  is  elective,  as 
regards  the  uterus ;  but  in   thirty  cases  of  other  internal  hsemorrhages,  in 
which  the  aqueous  extract  has  been  administered  by  the  author,  a  care  has 
been  effected,  or,  when  the  presence  of  organic  disease  prevented  this,  ame- 
lioration has  been  procured.     It  is,  however,  not  so  applicable  in  all  fonos 
of  haemorrhage  as  in  uterine.     It  is  rare  for  active,  idiopathic  haemorrhage 
to  resist  its  action  for  more  than  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours ;  but  when 
this  has  become  passive,  the  remedy  may  even  prove  mischievous  if  it  be 
continued  too  long,  or  the  dose  be  too  large.     It  is  also  inefficacious  in  sub- 
jects originally  feeble,  or  exhausted  by  protracted  disease.     Even  in  sub- 
jects of  good  constitution,  when  given  too  long  in  large  doses,  it  may  pro- 
duce bleeding  of  the  gums,  and  an  injurious  depression  of  the  circulation. 
In  haemorrhage  symptomatic  of  organic  lesion,  the  ergot  acts  as  a  hsemostatiCy 
but  cannot  prevent  the  return  of  the  bleeding.     Tet  in  the  case  of  hapmop- 
*  tysis,  dependent  upon  tubercle,  it  may  act  beneficially,  not  only  by  suspend- 
ing or  moderating  the  molimen  heemorrhagicum,  but  also  by  moderating  the 
inflammatory  action  of  the  portion  of  lung  surrounding  the  tubercular  de- 
posit.    In  the  same  way,  it  has  proved  of  constant  service  in  acute  bronchi- 
tis ;  and  in  pneumonia  it  has  rapidly  suppressed  bloody  expectoration,  and 
moderated  other  symptoms.     So  well  does  the  author  think  of  it  in  this 
point  of  view,  that  when  the  patient's  strength  requires  husbanding,  and  the 
pneumonia  is  not  too  extensive;  he  recommends  commencing  the  treatment 
with  the  ergot,  which,  by  its  deoxidizing  agency  on  the  blood  and  retarding 
power  over  the  heart's  action,  is  an  anti-phlogistic,  par  exeeUenee  /  the  de- 
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bilitating  effects  which  attend  other  means  being  either  not  produced  by  it, 
or,  if  they  should  present  themselves,  ceasing  on  the  discontinuance  of  the 
remedy.  M.  Amal  believes  that  the  experiments  of  arresting  traumatic 
haemorrhage  by  the  local  application  of  the  extract,  so  favorably  reported  on 
by  M.  Bonjean,  require  repetition  and  extension  to  larger  vessels.  11.  £r« 
got  in  its  native  state  is  more  active  in  its  operation,  but  its  watery  extract 
is  less  dangerous.  12.  M.  Amal  takes  the  present  opportunity  of  confirm- 
ing the  favorable  accounts  he  formerly  gave  of  the  utility  of  the  extract  in 
chronic  engorgements  of  the  uterus.  Some  of  these  cases,  however,  require 
a  very  prolonged  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Eighteen  cases  of  hsmatemesis,  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  &c.,  &c.,  are  re- 
lated in  illustration.  The  following  is  the  formula  prescribed:  Lettuce 
water,  f §  iv  ;  'gum-syrup,  f^ss  ;  aqueous  extract  of  ergot,  15  grains.  A 
tablespoonful  every  hour  and  a  half. 

jResearches  on  the  Contctgion  of  Typhoid  Fever ^  and  especiaUg  in  relation  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place.  By  Dr.  Piedvache,  of 
Dinan. 

The  Academy  first  prize  of  1500  francs  was  adjudged  to  M.  Piedvache 
for  this  essay,  by  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  Louis,  Chomel,  Bricheteaa, 
Melier,  with  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  as  reporter.  Seventeen  essays  were 
sent  in,  thirteen  affirming  and  four  denying  contagion,  one  of  these  last  §till 
adhering  to  the  belief  of  typhoid  fever  being  a  gastro-enteritis.  The  suc- 
cessful essay  seems  to  have  well  deserved  the  distinction  conferred  upon  it, 
being  conceived  and  executed  in  a  true  spirit  of  philosophic  observation. 
The  author  had  been  accumulating  facts  upon  the  contested  question  of  the 
contagion  of  typhoid  fever  since  1839  ;  and  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
subject  for  the  Academy  prize,  he  set  to  work  to  analyze  them,  together 
with  those  which  bad  been  already  published  by  preceding  authors.  As  the 
result  of  his  examination,  he  is  enabled  to  declare  himself  a  moderate  con- 
tagionist — that  is,  while  he  exhibits  the  groundlessness  of  the  statements 
that  the  disease  is  never  contagious,  he  does  the  same  with  those  which 
make  it  so  always  ;  and  while  proving  that  it  frequently  is  so,  he  indicates 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  becomes  so,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  which 
it  ceases  to  be  so.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  the  views  held  by  so  many  able 
observers  in  this  country,  in  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  typhus 
and  cholera  may  be  propagated,  receive  from  M.  Piedvache's  facts  a 
peremptory  application  as  regards  typhoid  fever. 

In  the  nine  jears,  1839-48,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  two 
epidemic  visitations  of  the  disease,  besides  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurring  in 
intervening  years ;  and  he  has  collected  during  this  period  452  cases,  the 
history  of  which,  as  regards  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  he  was  enabled 
to  procure  with  exactitude.    Although,  owing  to  the  intense  pr^'udices  pre- 
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vailing  id  the  raral  districts^  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  post-mortem  inspec* 
tions  only  in  two  of  the  cases  that  terminated  fatally,  he  states  that  the 
BTmptomatologj  of  the  disease  was  identical  with  that  with  which  he  was 
familiar  in  the  Paris  hospitals. 

Professing  to  throw  no  additional  light  npon  the  cause  of  the  disease,  M. 
Piedvache  premises  what  he  has  to  say  upon  its  propagation,  bj  a  notice  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  may  haye  predisposed  or  contributed  to 
its  development.  As  to  the  age  of  the  patients— of  the  452  cases,  45 
were  less  than  ten  years  old,  123  between  10  and  20, 144  between  20  and 
30,  79  between  30  and  40,  47  between  40  and  50,  9  between  50  and  60, 
and  5  between  60  and  70  ;  these  latter  numbers  being  proportionally  high 
compared  with  those  of  any  published  statistics  of  the  disease.  Sex — ^There 
were  201  males  and  251  females.  The  regimen  of  those  who  were  atta<^ed 
differed  in  nowise  from  that  of  those  who  escaped.  No  famine  prevailed, 
nor  were  any  especially  injurious  articles  of  diet  employed.  Drunkards  did 
not  seem  more  liable  than  the  sober.  The  operation  of  season  was  also 
quite  secondary,  the  disease  occurring  amidst  the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
heats  of  summer ;  while  augmentation  in  the  number  of  cases  was  not  ob- 
served to  coincide  with  great  variations  of  temperature.  Patients  were 
found  in  all  descriptions  of  hahitatians,  these  differing  much  in  regard  to 
site,  construction,  and  cleanliness.  Those  which  were  crowded  and  ill-ven- 
tilated furnished  most  cases ;  but  this  is  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  The  encomhrement  or  crowding  of  the  habitatkms 
is  not,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  disease,  as  this  always  prevails,  while  epide- 
mics of  typhoid  are  only  occasional.  One  thing  has  struck  all  observers  of 
the  disease  in  the  rural  districts — viz.,  that  almost  always  several  cases  oc- 
cur in  the  same  house  or  family.  Much  influence  has  been  attributed  by 
many  to  the  presence  of  stagnant  waters,  and  of  putrefying  animal  or  vege* 
table  substances ;  but  the  existence  of  such  conditions  is  almost  a  general 
rule  with  the  rural  habitations,  while  the  liability  to  disease  is  by  no  means 
contingent  upon  the  inhabiting  such  dwellings.  Such  circumstances,  how* 
ever,  influence  much  the  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  various  houses 
attacked. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  operation  of  eantagiany  the  author  dis- 
tributes the  cases  he  has  himself  observed,  or  collected  from  the  writings  of 
others,  into  four  classes  or  categories : 

1st.  Tgphoid  fever ^  after  aitacking  on  individual^  attacks  others  members 
of  the  same  family  in  succession.  From  among  Mr.  Piedvache's  452  cases, 
in  49  there  were  two  patients  in  the  same  house,  in  30  three,  in  14  four,  in 
13  five,  in  2  six,  in  1  seven,  in  2  eight,  and  in  1  ten,  leaving  bnt  92  (|),  in 
which  only  one  case  was  observed  in  the  same  house.  The  houses  attacked 
nowise  differed  from  those  that  escaped ;  and  that  the  attacks  of  so  many 
individuals  in  the  same  abodes  did  not  result  from  mere  local  causes,  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  such  attacks  were  not  simoltaneoas,  three  or  foor  weeks 
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always  iDterveniog  between  the  fii*st  patient  and  his  successors.  The  houses 
in  which  but  one  case  occurred,  were  better  than  the  others  in  regard  to 
ventilaHon^  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

2d.  An  individual  attacked  with  the  fever,  and  transported  to  a  family 
inhabiting  a  locality  where  it  did  not  prevail^  communicates  it  to  that  family. 
This  is  the  fundamental  proof  relied  upon  by  all  those  who  have  advocated 
the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  and  especially  by  M.  Gendrin  (*  Joum. 
des  ConnaiSs.  M^dic./  vols  i.  and  ii.),  one  of  the  ablest  of  these.    This  class 
of  cases  resembles  the  other  in  attacking  several  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  but  the  possibility  of  referring  the  propagation  to  any  cause  proper  to 
the  house  which  the  patients  inhabited,  is  quite  cut  away.     The  develop- 
ment  of  the  disease  too  constantly  followed  the  arrival  of  the  patient  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  coincidence ;  the  family  enjoying  good  health  prior 
to  Buch  arrival,  and  giving  no  signs  of  the  disease  until  three  or  four  weeks 
after  it. 

3d.  An  individual  attacked  hy  typhoid  transmits  it  to  the  persons  who  are 
in  immediate  attendance  upon  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  does  not  suf- 
fer. Several  examples  of  this  are  cited,  in  which  the  disease  occurred  in 
localities  where  it  was  not  prevalent,  and  among  the  more  comfortably  cir- 
cumstanced portions  of  society.  In  the  other  category,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease was  transmitted  to  several  members  of  the  same  family,  the  lower 
orders  were  alone  those  so  affected. 

4th.  77ie  attendant  to  whom  the  fever  has  been  communicated  transmits  *' 
tf  others.    Among  the  452  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  this  essay,  41 1  either  transmitted  the  disease,  or  were  themselves 
the  product  of  transmission — that  is,  ^^  of  the  entire  number ;  while  those 
cases  in  which  no  such  transmission  occarred,  only  confirm  the  author's 
views  as  to  the  mode  in  which  such  transmission  was  effected  in  the  others- 

Opposed  to  these  statemenU,  we  have,  the  negative  ones  advanced   ^7 
some  of  the  ablest  physicians  attached  to  the  Parisian  hospitals ;  but  tl^eoe 
cannot  destroy  the  value  of  positive  facts,  and  only  show  that  there  are    ciT- 
cumstwices  under  which  the  phenomenon  of  contagion  is  not  exhi%>^t,©^* 
Even  among  M.  Piedvache's  own  cases,  ^hile  of  the  entire  452  transiiiis»\oii 
was  proved  in  41 1,  it  was  so  in  893  of  419   country  cases,  and  only  Ix^  15 
out  of  88  which  occurred  in  the  town  of  Dinan,  and  some  of  these  15    Ykved 
in  the  environs  ;  so  that  in  the  stHctness  they  should  he  considered  aA     iraral 
cases  also.    Seeing  the  great  difference  as  to  the  manifestation  of  coT\tA^on 
which  occurs  in  town  and  country,  tli^  comparative  condition  of  tlie  ^»t\enis 
in  each  should  be  inquired  into.      Aa   peculiarities  attaching   to  t\%^     xvkslic 
patients,  M.  Piedvaehe  mentions  the  number  of  their  visitors,  and   \\^^    great 
amount  of  personal  attendance   they  receive  from  their  iieig\k\K>r%  -     X\^el:»»( 
construction  and  overnsrowded  state  of  their  sleeping-rooms  pr^v^xWAT^dr  effe* 
toal  ventilation ;  and  the  utter  neglect  of  all  cleanliness,— tlioo^\^  \Yv\^\»$V 
of  very  secondary  influence  a«    com{>ared  with  defective   ▼^^WV^W^         \ 
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obviotis  that  in  hospitals,  and  in  houses  of  the  gentry,  where  tnasakki 
the  disease  is  so  rare,  these  conditions  do  not  prevsuL     To  the  acoU 
obtaining  a  better  ventilation,  by  sleeping  in  another  room,  the  nKBlmif 
families  among  the  poor  have  entirely  owed  their  exemption  when  tks  k 
,. occurred;  and  to  the  more  defective  ventilation  that  is  then  procDRd,Ae 
author  attributes  the  fact  of  more  cases  occnrring  in  winter  than  in  nubk 
He  has  never  seen  an  example  of  contagion  from  a  mere  visit  to  a  ftoK 
[the  sojourn  of  a  night  in  the  patient's  chamber  seeming  esseotial];  ai 
priests  and  medical  men,  who  are  brought  into  very  close  temporary  com 
with  the  patient,  very  rarely  acquire  the  disease. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  does  not  spread  from  a  centre,  over  a  omr  v 
less  considerable  extent  of  country,  like  those  of  variola,  scarlatiDi,k 
Only  portions  of  a  commune,  a  hamlet,  or  even  a  single  house,  maj  sdr; 
and  once  arrived  in  a  locality,  the  length  of  its  sojourn  there  is  alvijs » 
markable.  In  the  majority  of  the  author's  cases,  the  disease  had  nM 
the  fourth  week  before  becoming  communicated.  It  was  so  often  later  A 
but  very  rarely  so  soon  as  the  third  week. 

As  several  persons  placed  in  favorable  circumstances  for  aequinng  ik 
disease  escaped  doing  so,  some  of  the  causes  of  their  immunity  may  be  i^ 
verted  to.  The  first  of  these  is  the  protection  derived  from  a  priof  liB 
M.  Piedvache  has  never  known  an  instance  of  its  occurring  a  second  m 
and  a  patient  surrounded  by  persons  who  have  already  had  the  di^eaKk 
not  propagate  it.  Aged  persons^  again,  contract  the  disease  inuth  diftik 
though  when  exposed  to  circumstances  favorable  to  contagion,  thej^tf 
always  escape.  Among  138  cases,  Louis  found  none  above  39.  M 
supposed  no  case  had  been  met  with  above  52 ;  but  since  then  Biiff^ 
cited  one  of  56,  and  Prus  one  of  78.  During  the  two  epidemics  w^ 
by  the  author,  almost  all  the  aged  persons  living  in  houses  where  tbefi^ 
prevailed  escaped  it.  Still,  9  between  50  and  60,  and  5  between  ^^ 
70,  were  attacked ;  and  MM.  Gendrin  and  Jacquet  report  similar  eat^ 
It  was  otice  believed  that  young  children  were  ve^y  rarely  attacked,  to» 
researches  of  Rilliet  and  Barthez  and  Taupin  show  how  erroneouslj'  ^ 
attacks  of  children,  in  fact,  oflen  pass  unperceived,  and  this  may  fono  av 
explanation  of  unlooked-for  immunities  in  after  life.     Lastly,  there  are  U' 

ft 

viduals  whose  constitution  or  idiosyncrasy  resists  the  effect  of  oontt^A 
under  whatever  circumstances  they  may  be  placed. 

The  absolute  denial  or  absolute  admission'  of  contagion,  under  all  dn* 
stances,  has  arisen  from  the  observers  having  concluded  that  to  jbe  a  ^^ 
fact  or  law,  which  only  prevailed  under  the  particular  circumstawtf  a 
which  they  were  placed.  Notwithstanding  the  rarity  of  the  propagi**  ^ 
the  disease  by  contagion  in  hospitals,  owing  to  the  superior  veDtilatioo  tbeR 
present,  yet  Louis,  Lombard  and  Ghomel,  have  recorded  its  occasiow  *■ 
currente  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and  Geneva.  Yet  is  its  spread  bj«fr 
tagion  even  in  the  country  infinitely  less  frequent  than  is  thatof  v*riol»»*" 
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mtA  M.  Gendrm  does  harm  to  tb»  cause  he  adaroeatee  by  maiDtainiiig  the 
contnugr.  So»  too»  have  Oendrin  and  his  foUowers  been  giulty  of  exaggera- 
tion in  fludotaining  thai  oontagioa  is  the  sole  caiiae  of  the  epidemic  spread 
o£  the  disease.  In  the  epidanics  witnessed  by  M*  FiedTaohe,  there  have 
always  been  a  certain  namber  of  cases  to  which  it  was  impcssible  to  trace 
the  transmission,  and  which  yet  possessed  the  power  of  imparting  the  disease 
toothers. 

^  This  is  what  observation  has  taaght  me ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  be  more 
of  a  conitagionist  than  the  facts  allow.  At  certain  epochs,  in  certain  years, 
withoat  any  thing  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge  revealmg  wherefore^ 
^  larger  nnmber  of  typhoid  fevers  appears ;  but  I  have  never  seen  two 
species  of  it,  the  one  epidemic,  ike  other  sporadic  According  to  circum- 
stances, and  especially  according  to  the  condition  of  the  habitations,  the 
-cases  at  one  time  remain  isolated,  and  at  another  are  propagated.  I  have 
4huB  observed,  not  great  epidemics  of  the  disease,  but  a  certain  number  of 
small  ^epidemics,  some  appeiiring  simnltaueoa^,  others  in  suocessiott.  THth- 
^oot  cMEita^n,  no  epidemic  properly  ^)aiking  would  have  occurred.  The 
-cancifl  *c(  typhoid  would  have  been  more  numerous  in  one  year  and 
fewer  in  another ;  and  that  is  alL  But  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  this 
mnst  always  be  so.  I  even  will  say  that  it  is  very  probable,  and  even  cer- 
tain, that  typhoid  fevers,  under  some  drcumstances,  may  become  manifested 
in  svfficieat  numbers  to  constitute  an  epidemic,  independently  of  contagion* 
The  appearanoe  of  the  different  cases  is  ^suceessive,  and  follows  the  ordor  of 
the  intimate  relations  prevailing  among  the  individuals  attacked,  when  they 
are  llie  product  of  contagion.  Such  appearance  is  simultaneous,  and  indl^ 
pendent  of  those  relations,  when  it  depends  upon  what  it  is  usual  to  term  the 
-epidemic  influence.**  (tom.  xv.  p.  368.) 

Admitting  that  contagion  is  the  great  cause  of  increasing  the  nnmber  of 
-cases,  the  combating  its  production  will  be  the  best  means  of  restrktittg  the 
ravages  of  typhoid.  M.  Gendrin,  and  other  absolute  oomagieMStSy  reeon- 
mend  isolation  of  patients  and  convaleseeats ;  but  Dr.  Fiedvashe^  knowing 
the  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  amidst  an  ignorant  rural  popnlation,  believes, 
that  such  a  measure  would  spread  a  panic  among  them,  and  deprive  tho  siek 
<Kf 'the  necessary  attendance.  The  disease  should  be  viewed  as  one  of  UmiUd' 
-e&itit^icus  pf9perUeSf  which  are  only  brought  into  operation  by  the  neglect 
•of  such  precantioas  as  a  sound  hygiene  dictates.  The  air  of  the  roam  should 
he  i^enewed  as  often  as  possiblci  and  the  healthy  members  of  the  fiunily 
•should  not  sleep  in  the  patient's  room,  or  remain  in  k  longer  than  necessary* 
Those  who  are  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  sick  riiould  be  relicYed  often 
enough  to  admit  of  their  taking  some  rest,  and  rearing  a  purer  air.  When 
•pessiUe,  they  sboold  be  selected  from  among  persona  who  havo  already  had 
^e  diseaae,  or  ttcm  those  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  Patients^  toe^ 
should  not  be  accumulated  in  the  same  room ;  and  in  hospitals  they  sheald 
be  as  much  dispersed  as  possible.  The  author  believes  the  erection  of  spe- 
cial feyer  hospitals  would  be  a  very  mischevions  procedure.  If  these  were 
oSMded  to  anpply  the  place  of  the  wretched  domiciles,  he  deaciibes  patients 

20 
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as  being  crowded  into,  we  canooi  agree  whk  him  in  tlie  otgectioa;  k  fc 
the  reoeptioii  and  dispersioii  of  such  persons  in  a  general  hospilal^nkv 
than  their  aceamulation  in  a  fever  hospital,  would  be  the  proper  padislt 
the  prevention  of  propagation  by  contagion,  the  experience  <^  OBronb 
pitalsi  as  respects  typhus,  amply  proves. 


inCROSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  ARTEBIil 

AND  CAPILLARY  CIRCULATION, 

By  J,  H.  Wtthes,  M.  D.,  of  PaoU,  Pennsylvania. 

Jx  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  most  physiologists,  that  the  oMmtf 

^f  the  blood  in  the  capLUaries,  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  tktfii 

-  of  the  heart,  since  it  may  continne  after  the  cessation  of  the  heaifi  aiii 

is  affected  by  causes  originating  in  the  capillaries  themselves,  and  is  pRff 

^  in  the  vascular  area  before  the  development  of  the  heart    The  afr 

vessels,  however,  exhibit  no  obvious  movement  when  examined  by  a 

microscope ;  the  blood  passing  through  them  in  a  oontinaoos  stocia.  Sp 

Nds  the  only  method  in  which  the  capillaries  could  influence  the  cumati 

blood,  is  by  a  jperistaltic  or  pulsatory  motion,  and  as  such  motion  is  mi' 

«ervable  in  them,  it  seems  probable  either  that  their  influence  b  ^ 

overrated,  or  that  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  operation  is  yet  oiRT* 

ered. 

The  arteries,  on  tiie  oonrtrary,  are  known  to  possess  both  elaitiaif  ^ 
oontiraclflity.  The  former  of  these  properties  is  generally  consideni  «k 
of  a  purely  ^hysieal  character,  serving  to  eonvert  the  intennitteDt  i 
the  blood  receives  from  the  heart  into  a  continuous  current;  The 
iiity  of  the  middle  arterial  coat  is  thought  to  be  a  vital  property,  siniv^ 
muscular  oontfactiiity.  A  modification  of  this  foroe  is  teamed  iaaa^* 
example  of  which  is  seen  in  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  by  the  cootn^ 
ensuing'on  the  dividoncyf  an  artery. 

The  pulsations  of  the  arteries,  however,  have  been  r^arded  as  €■■**? 
the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  to  be  eqiafi^ 
and  retarding,  rather  than  propulsive,  in  their  mfluence  on  the  vital  ifo^ 
Yet  physiologists  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  some  propulnve  isflociA 
supplementary  to  the  heart's  aetion,  to  ihe  arterial  coats.  Dr.  On** 
remaiiis,  **  If  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries  is  in  some  d^ree  diipaei  * 
file  idtemate  contraction  and  relaxation  which  are  so  remaikable  n  tv 
heart,  they  may  exert  a  fefce  which  shall  be  supplementary  to  IW  cfiie 
lieairt's  impulse,  relaseingto  receive  the  Wood  from  it,  and  cootnetiDg  ■?• 
fteir  contents,  wiA  a  power  aoperior  to  that  by  which  A^.  wwe  diil***' 
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It  18  difficoU  to  say  whether  or  not  this  be  the  ca^e^  though  there  would  cer^ 
tainlj  appear  some  evidence  in  favor  of  the  supposi^n.  The  loss  of  the 
heart's  power  over  the  currents  of  blood,  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of 
•subdivision,  occasioned  by  the  increased  friction  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
jected, would  seem  to  require  some  compensating  power,  in  order  that  the 
.perfect  equality  of  pressure  may  be  obtained  which  has  been  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  In  no  other  way  than  this  can 
the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries  be  regarded  as  having  any  propulsive  power 
over  their  contents,  except  by  a  peristaltic  or  vermicular  movement,  resem- 
bling  that  which  takes  place  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  of  such  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever." 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Carpenter  regards  the  contraction  of  an  artery  upon 
its  contents,  to  be  owing  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  its  distention  with  blood, 
-which  being  expended,  the  vessel  is  ready  to  dilate  to  receive  a  new  supply. 
The  microscopic  observation  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer,  leads  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  entertain  a  different  view.  It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by 
this  that  the  pulsatory  movement  is  a  property  residing  in  the  arterial  coats 
themselves,  independent  alike  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  stimulus  oi  the 
blood. 

Having  caught  a  mouse  in  a  trap  (it  was  quite  cold  and  stiff  when  taken 
out),  I  was  desirous  of  making  some  preparations  of  epithelium,  &G,  On 
taking  out  the  kidneys  it  occurred  to  me  to  place  a  thm  slice  upon  a  slide 
for  microscopic  examination.  The  slice  was  made  quite  through  the  middle 
of  the  kidney,  and  was  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  just  thick 
enough  to  be  translucent.  On  placing  it  under  the  microscope,  one  of  the 
largest  vessels  was  observed  in  active  motion,  alternately  contracting  and 
dilating  with  evident  vermicular  contortions,  communicating  motion  to  the 
blood  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  move- 
ment seemed  limited  to  the  artery,  and  was  not  communicated  to  the  coats 
of  the  eapillaries,  although  their  contents  had  an  oscillatory  motion  corres- 
ponding to  the  contents  of  the  artery.  The  phenomenon  was  seen  for  about 
three  hours,  when  the  observation  was  suspended.  The  motion  had  then 
considerably  diminished  both  in  extent  and  enei^. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  this  activity  to  evaporation  of  the 
watery  particles  from  the  slide,  but  this  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
regular  pulsatory  character  of  the  movement     It  is  therefore  due,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  vital  pulsations  of  the  coats  of  the  artery.    I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  since  that  time  to  repeat  the  experiment.    . 

The  only  parallel  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  recorded  in  Hass- 
all's  Microscopic  Anatomy,  as  follows  :   "  On  ona  occasion,  in  examining  tho 
tongue  of  a  frog,  a  portion  of  it  broke  away  from  the  remainder ;  this  X 
placed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  submitted  to  examination,  when, 
extraordinary  to  say,  it  was  perceiyed  that  the  circulation  was  still  vigor- 
ously maintained  in  the  majority  of  the  vessels.    Anxious  to  know  how  loi&g 
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tUfl  dreokdoii  wofdd  be  ooDthmed,  bat  fidl j  expecting  to  see  it 
ererj  moment,  myself  and  a  friendi  John  Goppin,  Esq^  oF  Uiieolii'i  Lav 
watdied  it  for  opwardt  of  an  honr,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  blood  stfl 
6owed  onwardfl  in  many  of  the  TesseLsy  with  scarcely  abated  vigor,  thouf^ 
in  others,  often  the  larger  ones,  the  motion  had  altogether  ceased.  The  b» 
tilated  portion  of  the  tongae  was  then  placed  in  water,  in  whidi  H  rfmainrf 
during  the  whole  of  the  night ;  the  next  morning  it  was  agdn  eawniBci^ 
when  it  was  found  that  a  tolerably  active  drcnlation  still  existed  in  seversi 
of  the  smaller  vessels.  After  this  observatioD,  the  ftirther  examinsaieik  sf 
the  fragment  was  abandoned.** 

These  observations  show :  1.  That  the  pulsation  of  the  arteriea  is  a  pio* 
perty  resi£ng  in  the  coats  of  those  vessels,  which  is  independent  of  ths 
hearfs  action,  though  suppleinentaiy  to  it;  and  also  indq[)eiident  of  tic 
stimulus  arising  from  distention  with  blood. 

2.  That  a  peculiar  propulsive  force,  in  all  probability,  resides  in  the  etf- 
iDary  vessels,  of  whose  nature  we  are  at  present  uninformed. 

8.  That  one  of  tiie  chief  causes  of  the  capillary  drcolation,  is  prolMibly 
the  pulsation  of  the  arterial  branches  from  which  th^  spring. — [Ifew^Tori 
Joim.of 
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I  Thx  Fifth  MBXTma  ov  thb  Amebican  Msdical  Associatkht 
i  was  held  at  Bichmond,  Ya.,  on  Taesdaj,  May  4.  By  the  veiy  kind  atten- 
I  tion  of  Dr.  P«  C.  0ooch,.one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  aiMOcialtiony  and  edi- 
tor of  the  SMo$e€pej  we  are  fhrnished  with  an  extra  from  thai  joorqal 
I  oontaining  a  full  aoconnt  of  the  proceedings.  From  it  we  make  the  .&Qow« 
I  ing  abstract : 

I  The  meeting  was  holden  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church — Dr.  Mpnl- 
trie  presiding.  The  number  of  delegates  present  at  the  opening  was  275, 
representing  twenty-three  States,  the  District  of  Golambia,  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  two  foreign  bodies.  New-Hampshire  had  bnt  one  delegate — ^Dr.  Jere- 
miah Blake. 

1      After  the  organization  and  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  norainar 
,  tions,  a  lengthy  and  able  address  was  deliyered  by  the  president 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  to  the  yarions  offices  of  the 
society :  President^  Beverly  B.  Wellford,  of  Va. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Jona- 
than Knight,  <^  Conn.,  James  W.  Thomson,  of  Delaware,  Thomas  T.  Si- 
mons, of  So.  Carolina,  and  Charles  A.  Pope,  of  Miss. ;  Treasurer,  Francis 
Condie,  of  Penn.  According  to  custom,  they  immediately  entered  upon  the 
dischai^  of  their  duties. 

By  a  motion  of  Dr.  HazaU,  of  Ya.,  the  delegates  fixmi  the  American 
Society  in  Paris  were  invited  to  take  seats  with  the  membenk 

Dr.  Drake  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  by  which  all  communicationa 
and  reports  made  to  the  society  by  individuals  and  committees,  should  be 
referred  to  various  committees,  and  by  them  reports  made  to  the  associa- 
tion. The  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  afterwards  indefinitely 
postponed. 

In  the  afternoon  session.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  publication  and  the  reports  of  the  treasurer. 

The  reports  were  received,  and  the  following  resolutions,  appended  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  publication,  were  put  and  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  Besolvedf  That  the  assessment  for  the  present  year  shall  be  three  dol' 

2.  Betobfedf  That  the  committee  pf  publication  be  authorized  to  £x  the 
price  at  which  the  Transactions  for  the  present  year  will  be  furnished  to 
such  of  the  members  of  the  association  as  shall  remit  the  amount  decided 
npon  by  the  committee,  within  a  specified  time,  (to  be  fixed  also  by  them.) 
And  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ^e  said  committee  to  issue  a  circular  in- 
forming the  members  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  Transactions  will  be  fur- 
nished to  them. 

8.  Seidvedy  That  the  committee  be  further  authorised  to  take  such 
measures  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  the  copies  of  the  Transactions  re- 
.maimng  after  aH  such  members  are  supplied  as  shall  comply  with  the  terms 
set  forth  in  the  circular  of  the  committee,  as  they  may  deem  expedient 

Dr.  Haywaid  presented  the  report  from  the  committee  <m  price  essays, 
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and  broke  the  seal  of  the  paqaet  coDtaining  the  name  of  the  aodMr  dk 
essay,  entitled  "  On  Variations  of  Pitch  in  Percussion  and  Bofirmj 
Sounds f  and  their  Application  to  Physical  JMagnosis,^'  and  irbid« 
deemed  worthy  of  the  prize.  The  author  proved  to  be  Dr.  Aurtin  F!k< 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  the  prize  was  awarded,  and  the  report  wis  ite 
to  the  committee  of  publication. 

The  reports  of  the  regular  standing  committee  were  called  for,  aadve* 
laid  orer  or  continued. 

On  the  second  day,  the  subject  of  the  rank  of  the  medical  officen  k^ 

navy  was   fully  discussed.      Surgeon  N.  Pinkney  of  that  serria  ^ 

present  and  explaining  their  position.     A  committee  of  three  wm  appocr 

to  consider  the  various  *  resolutions  offered  with  regard  to  this  pncLa 

?  Teport. 

Dr.  Simons,  of  S.  C,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  reaoUi 
which,  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  proceedings,  were  adopted  : 

The  accumulation  of  passengers  who  are  emigrants,  crowded  io  kf 
coming  to  our  shores  from  foreign  ports,  having  in  a  great  many  hsan 
numerous  cases  of  aggravated  fever,  many  of  which  prove  fatal,  id  &■ 
wise  producing  similar  results  at  the  lazarettoes,  and  even  dties ;  tine  u- 
ber,  likewise,  of  sick  arriving  from  California,  and  some  of  ik  Sia 
American  ports,  and  the  fact  that  none  of  these  vessels  are  required  h  iff 
to  have  physicians  or  surgeons  on  board,  seem  deserving  of  our  alteaciai  k 
conservators  of  health,  and  as  an  act  of  humanity  and  duty  oo  iht  'fit 
the  American  medical  association,  to  bring  these  facts  respectfuOjtui 
consideration  of  congress,  and  to  request  its  legislation  thereon : 

Be  it  therefore  resolved^  That  the  Amerioan  medical  asaoriation  k  » 
moralize  congress  to  require  all  vessels  carrying  steerage^  passeagenaA 
sea  to  have  a  sargeon  on  board. 

Eesolved  farther^  That  a  committee  of  this  association  be  appoiiM: 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  congress,  making  such  soggestions  as  it  nj^ 
6t  as  regards  the  importance  of  this  measure. 

Dr.  Storer  asked  a  suspension  of  the  regular  order,  to  enable  himlofe 
to  the  notice  of  the  association  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  him  as  tbe  ck'*^ 
of  the  committee  on  obstetrics,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  maligwc^ 
dictive  and  false,  and  which  he  would  not  have  noticed  had  it  been  fc(^ 
against  him  personally. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Ky.,  proposed  the  following  as  an  alterati«nrfiSif 
constitution,  which,  According  to  rule,  was  laid  over  till  the  next  meetiaj: 

It  is  proposed  to  alter  the  constitution,  in  the  fifth  article  of  it, »  «^ 
provide,  that  instead  of  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions,  the  asswiw 
may  establish  and  maintain  a  quarterly  journal,  to  be  a  medium  far  the  p^ 
lication  of  its  proceedings,  and  of  the  most  valuable  contribntioiH  rf« 
member8'*-an  organ  of  resolute  and  impartial  criticism,  and  an  official  o 
ponent  and  advocate  of  the  views  of  the  association  on  mcdjcil  ?«» 
education  and  ethics. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  constitntion  being  the  spedii  w* 
Dr.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  committee,  made  a  report.  Dr.  J.  H.  To*? 
a  member  of  the  committee,  made  a  counter  report.  Much  di8Cii?sioB  » 
sued,  and  many  resolutions  and  amendments  were  proposed  and  wfthJB" 
in  favor  of  the  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Vtfffm 
and  amended  by  Dr.  Stewart,  of  New-York : 

Rcsolvedy  That  the  two  reports  on  proposed  alterations  of  the  constiniW 
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l)e  referred  to  a  ecmimittee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  ehair,  with  in- 
stiuctioDS  to  report  to-monow  morning,  in  definite  and  proper  form,  sach' 
amendments  as  will  embrace  the  views  set  forth  in  the  reports,  and  such- 
other  views  as  may  appear  to  them  advisable. 
'  This  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  the  New-York 
academy  of  medicine,  whicb^  on  motion,  was  referred  to  the  publication 
committee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

New-Toek  Academy  op  Medicine, 
NeW'Twky  April  22,  1852. 
Sib: — ^I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  pream«' 
ble  and  resolutions  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  New- York  academy 
of  medicine,  held  April  21st,  1852. 

Whereas  the  cliniques  now  held  at  the  medical  colleges,  as  at  present 
conducted,  are  or  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  private  interests  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  expense  of  other  and  younger  members  of  the  profession,  de- 
priving them,  by  an  odious  monopoly,  of  practice  and  operations,  and  ollen 
of  fees,  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled :  Therefore, 

Resolved  as  the  sense  of  this  academy.  That  to  prescribe  or  operate  upon 
the  legitimate  patients  of  any  other  physician,  knowing  them  ■  to  be  such, 
although  done  gratuitously  at  a  dinique,  is  equally  unwarrantable  and  un- 
professional, with  similar  interference  with  the  patients  of  another  in  private 
practice ;  and  in  either  case,  is  a  violation  of  the  code  of  medical  ethics 
adopted  by  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  possible  perversion  of  these  cliniques  to  the  private 
emolument  of  those  conducting  them,  by  transferring  patients  to  their  pri- 
vate offices,  and  thus  exacting  fees  from  those  found  able  to  pay,  divests  the 
cliniques  of  all  pretext  for  professing  to  be  public  charities,  and  should  be 
scrupulously  guarded  against  in  all  our  colleges  by  stringent  rules. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  authorities  of 
the  several  medical  colleges  in  this  city. 

The  secretary  was  also  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Respectfblly  yours, 

JACKSON  BOLTON,  M.  D., 
Recording  Secretary, 
P.  Claiborne  Gooch,  M.  D., 

Sec.  Am,  Med.  Asso.  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr.  Corbin,  of  Ya.,  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was  subsequently 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  one  member  from  each  State  represented  in  this  associa- 
tion be  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  medical  associations  in 
Europe,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  visit  the  foreign  hospitals,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  the  various  improvements  in  the 
several  branches  of  science  connected  with  medical  education,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  in  general  in  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  Eve,  from  the  committee  on  nominations,  recommended  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

For  Secretaries — Dr.  P.  Claiborne  Gooch,  of  Va.,  and  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Beadle,  ef  New- York. 
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Beadle,  of  N.  T^  Inac  Parrish,  of  Pa^  G.  Emenon,  of  Pa^  D.F.C» 
die,  of  Pa^  and  6.  W.  Noru,  of  Pa. 

aHnmHiee  of  ArrangemenU^Y.  OampiieU  Stewart,  Join  WalMo,  1l 
Bockwell,  Jas.  B.  Wood,  Bobert  Watts,  Jr.,  Alfied  &  Poet,  MaaE 
aiDB,  and  H.  D.  BoUdej,  of  New*York. 

On  BiotioD,  the  report  was  reoeiyed,  and  the  geatlenien  naaed  i« 
tmanimooslj  elected  officers  of  the  association  for  the  enanii^  jev. 

On  the  third  day  (Thursday),  Dr.  Jno.  Watson,  of  N.  Y.,  ofived  tieii 
lowing  resdatioo,  which  was  adopted: 

Sesohedj  That  aiemfoers  of  the  association  haying  qneatiaiB  ftr  aoeitife 
inquiry  to  propose  as  part  of  the  bnsinees  for  the  ensuing  year,  be  nqmii 
to  submit  ^  Battkd  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  eommittee  on  vrnm  \ 
tions,  and  that  said  conmiittee  be  requested  to  report  on  the  nowinitiwrf 
the  special  sdeatific  committees,  with  the  sabjeds  to  be  lelerred  t»  wk 
committees,  at  its  earliest  eonyenieoce.  I 

Dr.  Atikinson,  of  Vii^ia,  moyed  the  flawing: 

Beiohedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  are  doe  and  are  berek^l» 
dered  to  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  for  the  yery  efficient  and  8ati8fact<M7  maBDcri 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  its  treasurer,  and  to  Dr.  H.  W.ft 
Saussure,  for  Ihe  Able  manner  in  irhich  he  has  discharged  the  bbomi* 
Ifesctf  secretary. 

Dr.  Green,  of  New-Tork,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  wIM  le 
adopted: 

1.  Beidvedy  That  at  all  future  meeting  of  this  association  aD  repofei 
committees  and  all  contributions  on  scientific  subjects  occupying  noitii 
ten  pages  of  quarto  post  manuscript,  be  accompanied  ea6h  by  an  sbsMc 
synopsis  embracing  Uie  principle  points  of  such  report  or  paper,  whicka^ 
stract  or  synopsis  may  be  read  before  the  association. 

2.  Retolvedj  That  the  aboye  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  secretajt» 
the  chairman  of  each  scientific  committee. 

Dr.  W.  Hooker,  of  Conn.,  offisred  the  following  resolution,  vkkkn 
adopted: 

Sesohedf  That  special  committees  on  medical  edncatioD  and  irisl 
literature  be  appointed,  consistiDg^each  of  fiye  members,  and  that  lb  ■» 
nating  oomnuttee  be  instructed  to  nominate  such  committees  to  tfiii  m» 
tion. 

Dr.  Sutton,  of  Ky.,  moyed  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appeiBted,«kM 
duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  actios  tUstnai' 
tion  shall  take  in  reference  to  requesting  the  congress  of  the  UiM'Smb 
to  haye  a  large  edition  of  the  medicfd  statistics,  furnished  by  tin  m* 
lately  taken,  published  in  a  separate  form  for  distribution  amoog  te  bb^ 
profession  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to-day. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rockwell,  it  was 

Re$olved^  That  the  committee  appointed  to  memorialiae  eo^gnsi  m  ^ 
subject  of  compelling  passenger  yessels  to  carry  surgeons,  be  direolffl  ai» 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  giying  to  each  steenge  pssseBp 
a  certain  amount  of  space  between  decks. 

Dr.  BhUchford,  of  New-York,  ofiered  the  following: 
R$9ohtd^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report  at  tbe  sa^ 
meeting  of  the  association,  on  the  best  means  of  malting  presan  i^  "* 
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treatment  of  rednoible  hemia,  and  thai  Dr.  HAjwavd,  of  liasSi  be  the  chair-- 


Dr.  Usher  ParsonSi  of  R.  L9  offered  the  following  preamUe  and  resoln* 
tim,  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  fiajSy  of  Fa.,  were  laid  on  the  table : 

Whereas  it  is  required  by  law  that  a  chest  of  medidnes  shall  be  fbrmsbed 
to  every  merchant  ship,  with  saitable  directions  for  their  administration ; 
and  whereas  the  pamphlets  now  in  use  are  written  bj  apothecaries  instead 
of  physicians,  and  are  ftiU  of  errors :  Hierefore, 

S^sohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  saitable 
directions  to  accompany  medicine  chests,  that  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the 
officers  and  seamen  in  merchant  yessels,  under  the  sanotkm  of  this  associa^ 
lion,  and  report  at  the  next  annoal  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  yesterday  to  consider  the  vari- 
ous propositions  which  had  been  made,  suggesting  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, being  called  for,  the  chairman.  Dr.  F.  Campbell  Stewart,  of  New- 
York,  read  a  report  and  resolutions,  which  Dr.  Hays,  of  Fa.,  moved  to  refer 
to  the  committee  of  publication,  with  instructions  to  print. 

The  discussion  was  then  condnued  at  great  length  by  many  members. 

During  the  discussion,  the  following  replies  were  elicited  irom  severd 
gentlemen,  by  questions  propounded  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  New-Tork : 

From  Dr.  Homer,  University  of  Fa. — ^The  shortest  term  of  medical  stady 
in  the  University  required  for  the  doctorate  was  three  years,  but  that  under 
aome  few  and  rare  circumstances,  a  deviation  had  been  permitted  as  an  ex- 
ception. 

Drs.  Davis  and  Beyers,  of  Virginia  University,  stated  that  their  laws  re- 
quired no  specified  time :  nine  months,  and  eighteen  years  of  age  even,  were 
sufficient,  but  that  two  years  were  generally  devoted  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine  by  tlieir  graduates.    They  explained  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
University  at  length. 

Dr.  Huston,  of  Jeffisrson  Medical  College,  Fhiladdphia,  said  that  three 
fall  years  were  required,  but  that  occasions  demanded  sometimes  a  departure 
from  the  stringent  rule. 

Dr.  Frost,  from  South  Carolina,  offered  some  interesting  observationa 
apon  the  much  abused  subject  of  medical  education,  and  insisted  that  the 
profession  had  not  retrograded.  That  there  had  been  a  steady  and  gradual 
improvement  in  our  medical  colleges  generally,  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  a^Bsodation  the  attention  which  was  observed  in  preparatory  educa- 

on  in  the  medical  college  of  Sooth  Carolina,  which  was  highly  creditable 
o  tiie  same.    His  remarks  were  listened  to  with  attention,  and  brought  forth 
observations  of  a  like  character  from  other  members  present. 

The  proposed  amendments  were  received,  afler  having  been  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

Article  I. — Tide  of  the  AssociaHon. 

This  institution  shall  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  and  title  of 
^  The  American  Medical  Association.''  It  shall  be  composed  of  all  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  of  good  standing, 
who  acknowledge  fealty  to  and  adopt  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  asso- 
dation ;  and  its  business  shall  be  conducted  by  their  delegates  or  r^resenta- 
lives,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  con- 
atitution. 

Strike  out  the  whole  of  Article  IT,  referring  to  «  Members;'  and  insert 
the  following : 
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§  1.  The  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  association  shall  coUectivelj 
resent  and  have  cognizance  of  the  common  interests  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  eyerj  part  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  hold  their  appointment- 
from  coantj,  state,  and  regularly  chartered  medical  societies ;  from  chartered 
medical  colleges,  hospitals  and  permanent  voluntary  medical  associations  in 
good  standing  with  the  profession.  Delegates  may  also  be  received  from. 
the  medical  stai!s  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy. 

§  2.  Each  delegate  shall  hold  his  appointment  for  one  year  and  natil  an- 
other is  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  he  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
all  the  business  afi^urs  of  the  association. 

§  3.  The  county,  district,  chartered,  and  voluntary  medical  societies  sbafl. 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  association  one  delegate  for  every  ten 
of  its  resident  members,  and  one  more  for  every  additional  fracdon  of  more 
tlian  one-half  of  this  number. 

§  4.  Every  state  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  four  delegates ; 
and  in  those  states  in  which  county  and  district  societies  are  not  generally 
organized,  in  lieu  of  the  privilege  of  sending  four  delegates,  it  shall  be  en- 
titled to  s^nd  one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  members,  and  one 
more  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  one-half  of  this  number. 

§  5.  No  medical  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  representation  which 
does  not  require  of  its  members  an  observance  of  the  code  of  ethics  of  this 
association. 

§  6.  The  faculty  of  every  chartered  medical  college  acknowledging  its 
fealty  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  this  association,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  association  :  Provided^  That  the 
said  faculty  shall  comprise  six  professors,  and  give  one  course  of  instruction 
annually  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks  on  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Midwifery 
and  Chemistry :  And  provided  also,  That  the  said  faculty  requires  of  its 
candidates  for  graduation — 1st.  That  they  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
2d.  That  they  shall  have  studied  three  entire  years,  two  of  which  must  have 
been  with  some  respectable  practitioner ;  3d.  That  they  shall  have  attended 
two  full  courses  of  lectures,  (not  however  to  be  embraced  in  the  same  year,) 
and  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  institution  granting  the  diploma^ 
and  also  where  students  are  required  to  continue  their  attendance  on  the 
lectures  to  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  4th.  That  they  shall  show  by  ex- 
amination that  tb^y  are  qualified  to  practise  medicine. 

§  7.  The  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  in  the  association,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  not  six  pro- 
fessors, and  that  it  does  not  require  three  years  of  study  from  its  pupils,  bnt 
only  so  long  as  the  present  peculiar  system  of  instruction  and  examination 
practised  by  that  institution  shall  continue  in  force. 

§  8.  All  hospitals,  the  medical  officers  of  which  are  in  good  standing  with 
the  profession,  and  which  have  accommodation  for  one  hundred  patients, 
shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  to  the  association. 

§  9.  Delegates  representing  the  medical  staffs  of  the  United  States  army 
and  navy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army  and  navy  medical 
bureaux.  The  number  of  delegates  so  appointed  shall  be  four  from  the 
aimy  medical  officers,  and  an  equal  number  from  the  navy  medical  officers. 

§  10.  No  delegate  shall  be  registered  on  the  books  of  the  association  as 
representing  more  than  one  constituency. 

§  11.  Every  delegate  elect,  prior  to  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
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annual  meeting,  and  before  voting  on  any  question  ailter  the  meeting  has 
been  organized,  shall  sign  the.  constitution  and  inscribe  his  name  and  address 
in  fall,  with  the  title  of  the  institution  which  he  represents. 

During  the  discussion,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Ya.,  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  was  laid  on  the  table,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Md. : 

The  faculty  of  every  chartered  medical  college  acknowledging  its  fealty 
to  the  code  of  ethics,  and  conforming  to  the  requisitions  of  this  association, 
on  the  subject  of  medical  education  as  adopted  by  this  association  in  1846, 
and  reiterated  at  its  subsequent  meetings,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing one  delegate  to  represent  it  in  the  association :  provided  that  the  medi- 
cal faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia  shall  be  entitled  to  representation 
in  this  association  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  organization,  but  only  so 
long  as  its  peculiar  system  of  instruction  and  examination  shall  continue  in 
force. 

Dr.  Wilson  gave  notice  that  the  above  would  be  called  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Atlee,  of  Penn.,  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  still  recommends  to  the  medical  colleges 
the  propriety  of  lengthening  their  terms  of  instruction. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  called  up  for  consideration,  and 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  colleges  exclusively  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  are 
not  recognized  by  this  association  as  among  the  bodies  authorized  to  send 
delegates  to  its  meetings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gtooch,  of  Virginia,  the  two  reports  from  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  to  suggest  alterations  of  the  constitution,  together  with 
that  of  the  committee  to  which  they  were  refen*ed  on  yesterday,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  publication,  with  instructions  to  print. 

Dr.  Simons,  of  S.  C,  chairman  of  the  committee  raised  on  Dr.  Sutton's 
resolution,  adopted  on  Wednesday,  made  the  following  report : 

*'  The  committee  appointed,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Sutton,  to  inquire  what  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  get  congress  to  publish  the  medical  statistics  of  the 
census  of  the  United  States  separately,  to  be  presented  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession under  the  auspices  of  the  medical  association,  recommend  that  this 
or  some  other  committee  be  empowered  to  memoralize  congress  on  the 
same." 

On  the  fourth  day,  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Penn.,  offered  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  patriotism  to  do  homage  to  those  who  have 
been  benefactors  to  their  country ;  and  whereas  the  medical  profession  in  ' 
the  United  States,  heretofore  not  wanting  in  patriotic  feeling  or  ^action,  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  the  other  public  bodies  and  institutions  of  the  country 
in  rendering  their  profound  reverence  to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  "  first 
in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen :" 

Be  it  therefore  resolved.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  solicit  subscriptions  from  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  suitable  stone  with  an 
appropriate  inscription,  for  insertion,  in  the  name  of  this  association,  into  the 
national  monument  to  the  Memory  of  Washington  now  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion at  Washington  city. 

The  chair  announced  the  committee  to  consist  of  Drs.  Jos.  L.  Atlee,  W. 
P.  Johnston,  Ro.  W.  Haxall,  Alfred  Stills  and  Groutemeur  Emerson. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  New-York,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
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taooB  presented  the  foDowing  r^ort,  wliiohi  on  motkm  of  Dr.  Cciibai,Qf 
Virginia,  was  adopted : 

The  committee  of  nominations,  in  fnlfilling  tlie  duty  of  their  appointment, 
propose  to  continue  most  of  the  special  committees  appointed  by  the  iim>- 
dation  in  May,  1851,  and  to  appoint  several  new  speoid  committees:  thej 
therefore  submit  the  following  list  of  chairmen  of  special  commiUeeSj  widi 
the  subjects  to  them  committed :    [The  report  we  must  omit.] 

Dr.  Paul  Ligus,  of  Fa.,  oifered  the  fdlowing  resolution,  which,  after  boom 
debate,  was  lost : 

JReiohedf  That  a  prize  of  $250  be  awarded  hereafter  to  the  best  priie 
essay,  and  that  honorable  mention  be  awarded  to  the  four  next  best  taujs, 
provided  they  be  worthy  of  that  honor. 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Fa.,  then  moved  that  instead  of  awarding  five  prizes  of  150 
each,  annually,  that  the  association  hereafter  grant  two  prixee  of  $100  ead^ 
for  the  two  best  essays.    Carried. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on  scientific  subjects  being  called  for,  Dr. 
Homer,  of  Fa.,  moved  that  they  be  read  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  publication ;  whidi  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  New- York,  then  presented  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  read  the  following  additiooi 
which  the  committee  had  made  since  its  recommitment : 

To  section  1,  article  2,  add  ^  Del^;ates  may  also  be  received  from  the 
United  States  army  and  navy. 

In  section  6,  article  2,  add  the  words  ^  Comprise  six  professors  snf 
after  <<  provided  said  faculty  shaU,** 

In  section  6,  add  to  dd  requisition  on  faculties,  the  words  ^  and  also  where 
students  are  required  to -continue  their  attendance  on  the  lectures  until  the 
dose  of  the  session." 

Add  section  7.  ^  The  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  "Virginia  shiO 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  association,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  sot 
composed  of  six  professors,  and  that  it  does  not  require  three  years  of  mdj 
for  its  pupils,  but  only  so  long  as  the  present  peculiar  system  of  instractiat 
and  examination  practised  by  that  institution  shall  continue  in  force." 

Add  section  9.  ^  Delc^tes  representing  the  medical  staff  of  the  IJnitei 
States  army  or  navy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  ibe  army  and  dsvj 
medical  bureaux.  The  number  of  delegates  so  appointed  shall  be  four  fron 
the  army  medical  officers  and  an  equal  number  from  the  navy  medical 
officers.*' 

After  some  discussion,  and  the  failure  of  several  motions  to  alter,  lay  on 
the  table,  etc,  the  report  from  the  committee  was  accepted  as  amended  bj 
an  unanimous  vote,  and  the  propositions  were  recommended  to  the  next 
association  as  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Bolton,  of  Va.,  then  gave  notice  of  the  following  amendment,  which 
he  should  call  up  at  the  next  meeting :  Add  to  section  6,  artide  2,  <^  Pro- 
vided that  such  college  require  of  its  matriculates  an  adequate  preliminsiy 
examination.** 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gooch,  of  Ya.,  the  president  was  empowered  to  make 
the  appointments  under  Dr.  Corbin's  resolution  offered  on  the  second  day 
and  passed,  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  association  then  passed  the  customary  votes  of  thanks  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  house  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  and  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficers. After  which,  on  modon  of  Dr.  Fope,  of  Missouri,  it  adjourned  to 
Meet  in  May  next  in  the  d^  of  New^YorL 
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A  SMALL  MISTAKE. 

[For  the  New-Hampshire  Joamal  of  Medicino.] 

Mr.  Editor: — There  is  a  eaying  of  this  import,  that  **h\B  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  best  of  people  to  be  mistaken.**  An^  I  think  that 
physicians  are  not  exceptions  to  this  remark  —  fbr  they  often  get  mutakmj 
oflener  doubtless  than  they  are  willing  to  admit,  although  from  the  nature  of 
their  profession  they  have  an  opportunity  to  conceal  their  blunders  from  the 
world.  And  I  admit  that  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  our  inclinations  to 
herald  our  success  and  improTements  in  the  profession,  than  to  expose  our 
faults  or  blunders  in  practice.  But  as  the  profession  is  to  be  benefitted  by 
the  experience  and  observation  of  practitioners,  conveyed  through  the  medi- 
um of  journals  and  meetings  of  the  faculty,  it  is  necessary  that  our  mistakes 
Bhould  be  noted,  that  others  may  beware  lest  they  commit  the  same. 

I  commenced  this  article  for  the  purpose  of  relating  to  your  readers  tfie 
history  of  a  case,  which  occurred  under  my  observation,  and  where  a  very 
important,  yet  luckily  not  a  very  serious  mistake,  was  made  in  the  diagnosis 
of  a  physician.  As  the  physician  referred  to,  in  view  of  all  the  exeitemetit 
and  sport  which  has  grown  out  of  the  case,  will  not  be  very  likely  to  report 
It,  I  take  the  liberty  to  do  so';  not  out  of  prejudice  to  htm,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession. 

A  patient,  a  female  about  twenty  years  of  age,  whose  parents  live  in  an 
adjoining  town,  had  been  away  at  work  in  a  certain  family,  some  two  or 
three  years.  Last  autumn  she  came  home  out  of  health ;  that  is,  having 
taken  cold,  there  had  been  for  some  two  or  three  months  an  obstruction  of 
the  menses,  pain  the  head,  &c.  •  There  was  some  suspicion  among  the  neigh- 
bors that  Hie  girl  was  pregnanL  A  physician  was  called,  who  at  first  thought 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  who  afterwards  became  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  there  was  some  slight  disease  or  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
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bnmefl  of  the  bniio»  aa  lie  gave  in  his  verdict    The  patietit  ander  tbe  ffUt' 
ment  was  confined  to  the  bed  through  the  winter.    As  her  medicine  did  not 
teem  to  do  her  much  if  anj  good,  it  was  dispensed  with,  and  she  la/  in  a  mn* 
{lid  statCf  approaching  a  state  of  demttUia^  for  a  nnmber  of  weeka.     Ljiag 
in  this  state,  and  not  taking  anjr  phjsic,  the  bowels  became  very  torpid,  there 
not  being,  as  I  was  informed  hj  the  familjf  an  evacoatioo  for  weeks  together. 
In  the  latter  part  of  April  she  was  taken  with  pains  in  the  fewer  part  of 
the  bowels,  which  resembled  labor  pains  \  and  as  she  was  so  stopid  bendf 
as  be  onable  to  inform  her  friends  what  was  her  real  sitnation,  an  elderij 
lad/  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  often  called  opon  as  a  foreronner  to  the 
doctor,  and  who  woold  officiate  in  an  emei^nc/,  was  sent  for«     She  decidei 
at  onoe  that  the  girl  was  in  labor.    She  made  an  examination,  felt  the 
^  child's  head  low  down,**  and  the  ^  waters  had  broke,'^  ice*    She  advised 
that  a  physician  be  sent  for  forthwith.    A  joung  physician  was  sent  fvi 
who,  being  informed  on  his  arrival  that  she  had  been  in  **  great  pann  bj 
spells,"  and  that  the  ^  waters  had  broke/'  the  "^  child's  head  had  been  feh," 
dsc,  made  a  slight  examination ;  and  not  having  a  very  good  opportunity  for 
examinatiooi  as  the  patient  was  very  restless,  he  concluded  that  the  old  ladj 
was  right,  and  that  the  girl  was  surely  in  travail     Her  pains,  however, 
seemed  to  ahate  after  the  arrival  of  the  doctor ;  and  that  was  not  regarded 
as  anything  very  straoge,  for  a  jftmng  %/>oman  having  a  young  ph^eiam  pr»> 
ent.    The  waters  came  away  periodically  about  once  in  six  or  eight  boan. 
This  rather  perplexed  the  phyaidan,  and,  after  spending  the  night,  waitins 
for  the  ^  pains  to  come  on,**  the  physician  thought,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  nilher 
a  peculiar  caUf  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  council.    I  was  sent  for ; 
but  as  the  messenger  ijras  informed,  when  he  arrived  in  the  village,  that  I 
was  not  at  home,  another  physician  was  sent  for<  who  visited  tbe  patienU 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  patient,  this  consulting  physician  pronounced  if 
to  be  a  case  of  $uper  fmUdiim  ;  and  explaining  the  case  to  the  family  and 
atteiidipg  physician,  he  proposed  to  send  for  a  surgeon,  in  order  to  make  an 
'^  incision  in  the  patient's  side  and  extract  tbe  foetus  therefrom.''     fie  advis- 
ed, also,  that  a  justice  of  die  peace  should  be  sent  for  to  adroiniMcr  the  ne- 
cessary oath  on  such  occasions,  or  in  other  words^  to  ^  swear  the  baby.''  The 
jostice  came  in  due  time,  and  as  suspicion  naturally  rested  upon  the  m«n  at 
whose  house  the  patient  had  lived  as  before  stated,  she  was  made  to  swear 
the  baby  upon  this  man  \  though  the  justice  was  not  disposedi  from  the  vugae- 
aess  or  indcfiniteness  of  her  answers  to  his  questions,  to  proeted  to  isaoe  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  father  of  tbe  ckild.    The  case  had  new 
assumed  a  very  serious  aspect    The  character  of  the  patient  and  of  a  biih- 
erto  respectable  man  was  ^  doyrn^*  and  the  news  flew  on  the  wings  of   the 
wind,  as  might  be  expected  in  this  newsy  woiid.    1  was  sent  for  the  next 
day.    The  messenger  related  to  me  the  case  as  well  as  he  eould,  and  re- 
quested me  to  take  my  imirumenti  with  me  and  prepare  my^f  for  tbe  <y»- 
0r0ii4m,    I  went  to  the  scene  of  action^  however^  under  the  impremmi  tLstI 


there  was  a  /OI0  about  it  On  making  an  examination  of  the  patienty  I 
found  thati  {nstead  of  its  being  a  case  of  tuper  foBiaiian^  it  was  n^dUng  b^t 
a  large  accumnlaitim  ofjecet  in  the  rectum^  so  large  that  it  occupied  nearer 
the  whole  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavitj,  merging  forward  bar^ 
upon  the  pubic  bones,  and  against  the  bladder.  This  explains  the  reasoa 
why  the  old  lady  supposed  that  the  **  waters  had  broke."  The  urine  escap- 
ed, of  course,  at  distant  periods,  and  then  "  with  a  rush."  I  directed  the  old 
ladj,  who^had  the  priority  in  the  call,  to  oil  her  fingers  and  cautiously  Id 
deliver  the  patient  of  her  hirden,  I  advised  the  father  to  stay  process  le- 
gally, until  the  child  was  bom  and  named,  and  concluded  myself  that  I  should 
consider  it  a  hai*d  case  to  be  the  alleged  father  of  eueh  a  child.  The  patient 
is,  I  believe,  as  **  comfortable  as  could  be  expected"  under  the  circumstances- 
I  advised  that  her  bowels  might  be  kept  /yemotis,  and  I  believe  that  she  has 
not  had  occasion  to  ''  send  out"  again.  It  would  seem  that  but  a  small  shave 
of  common  sense  would  have  saved  any  man  from  such  a  blunder ;  but  as  the 
physician  who  made  the  mistake  claims  to  be  a  very  idewdjic  man,  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  the  saying  quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  article 
18  emphatically  true.  Such  a  case  should  admonish  young  practitioners  to 
be  cautious  and  thorough  in  their  examinations,  and  not  to  let  madeety  pre- 
vent them  from  discriminating  between  a  large  aeeumulaii9H  0/feee$  m  tfie 
rectum,  and  a  chiUTe  head.  JA&LES  M.  BUZZ£LL. 

Limerick,  Me* 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MfiDICINE. 

An  Addren  delivered  be/ere  the  Graduating  Claee  of  Dartmpulk  OettegOt 
Auguety  1851,  bg  J.  S.  Fbrnald,  M;.  D.,  of  Barringtan. 

GeNTLKMEN   GftADUATES:  — 

The  duty  devolves  upon  me,  as  the  organ  of  the  delegation  of  the  New- 
Hampshire  Medical  Society,  to  congratulate  you  upon  receiving  the  honor.af 
graduation  and  "of  admission  as  members  of  the  ipedical  profession.  I  do 
this  the  more  cordially  from  a  knowledge  of  your  acquirements.  Yqu  hav0 
passed  the  ordeal  satisfactorily,  and  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
practitioners  in  medicine. 

The  profesflion  you  have  ehosen  is  ancient,  dignified,  and  boaorahle.  The 
instinct  of  selfrpreservation  doubtless  first  prompted  man  to  use  remedies  in 
diseases.  Simfples  were  the  first  agents.  They  aooorded  perfectly  withibe 
diseases  «nd  habits  of  the  people.     ^ 

In  tk^  primiliTe  m»s,  the  fonction  of  priest  and  pbysicaanwere  performed 
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by  tb6  flame  individaal ;  eongeqaently  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of  religioti 
became  connected  with  medicine,  from  whence  arose  the  faith  in  charmi, 
incantations  and  the  power  of  amulets,  which  did  for  ages  have  such  a  potent 
influence  over  the  popular  mind.  Among  the  uncivilized  nations  of  the 
present  day  these  two  offices  are  inseparable.  In  the  Temple  of  £scuU- 
pius  in  (Greece,  the  first  records  were  made  and  cases  registered.  The 
priest  and  priestesses  prepared  and  administered  the  remedies.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  profession  of  medicine. 

Hippocrates,  in  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  collected  the 
traditional  knowledge  then  existing,  adding  the  results  of  his  own  experienee 
and  reflections,  gave  the  materials  a  logical  and  scientific  form.  This  was 
the  advent  of  medical  science.  He  is  the  acknowledged  founder  of  rational 
medidne,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the  distinguished  appellation  of  "•  Pater 
HedicintB.''  So  accurate  were  his  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  correct  many  of  his  conclusions,  that  they  have  ever  retained  their  ad- 
tbority  as  truths  in  pathological  science. 

Among  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  where  letters  have  flourished,  where  the 
^tellect  has  been  cultivated,  medicine  has  invariably  occupied  a  prominent 
pontion.  Medical  science  stands  preeminent  among  the  humanities,  in  its 
relation  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  ancients,  from  the 
exalted  opinion  they  entertained  of  medicine,  denominated  it  the  divine  sci- 
ence. The  office  of  physician  they  deemed  so  sacred  and  were  so  oonvinced 
of  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  its  duties,  that  they  bestowed  on 
Hippocrates  the  name  of  **  Senex  Divinus.*'  He  esteemed  the  office  so  im- 
portant and  responsible,  that  he  laid  his  disciples  under  the  solemnities  of 
an  oath  to  perform  its  duties  in  strict  accordance  with  the  moral  code  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy. 

Man,  from  the  delicacy  of  his  organism,  is  liable  to  disorder,  disease,  and 
all  the  concomitant  evils,  both  mental  and  physical,  pertaining  to  derange- 
fODDt  of  health.  To  mitigate  these  evils,  to  alleviate  the  suffering,  and  re- 
store to  vigorj,  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  physician.  What  office  more 
honorable — what  position  more  truly  dignified  than  that  which  he  has  attain- 
ed, whose  life  is  devoted  to  the  removal  of  causes  which  deprive  life  of  its 
enjoyments,  and  immeasurably  increase  its  sorrows  ?  To  perform  the  datiea 
ef  the  office  well,  should  be  the  highest  ambition  of  all  who  assume  its  re- 
sponsibilities. However  high  and  noble  the  occupation,  it  will  confer  no 
bonor  on  him  who  does  not  scrupulously  fulfil  all  its  requirements  and  per- 
^rm  all  its  duties. 

The  military  and  legal  professions  are  esteemed  highly  honorable.  To 
the  successful  commander,  and  the  eloquent  advocate,  an  ovation  is  decreed 
for  services  deemed  meritorious.  These  acts  are  performed  in  the  open 
day— before  thousands  of  spectators — they  are  sounded  far  and  ilnde  throagb 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  name  of  the  hero  is  indelibtj  in- 
scribed  on  the  wall  in  the  temple  of  fame.    The  services  of  (he  physi^an 
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are  performed  in  the  silence  of  the  sick-room  -— no  spectator  but  the  sorrow* 
iDg  friends — no  sounds  but  the  groans  of  the  suffering.  If  suoceasfol  in  it- 
restoring  the  yictim  of  disease  to  a  participation  in  the  duties  of  life,  the 
agent  is  often  forgotten  in  the  joj  of  the  household.  The  only  reward  hd 
receives  is  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  his  duty ;— these  peaceful 
emotions  would  not  be  exchanged  for  the  most  enthusiastic  songs  of  triumph. 
Human  pageantry  can  confer  ilo  honor  for  such  serviceSy-r-  the  reward  is 
higher  and  far  nobler. 

Scepticism  in  matters  of  religion  is  thought  by  many  to  indicate  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  originality  of  thought  It  is  an  error  of  magnitude 
and  of  danger.  ^  The  medical  scholar,  who  cannot  perceive  in  the  formation 
of  the  machine  the  subject  of  his  study,  and  in  the  laws  that  govern  it  any 
evidence  of  omniscient  wisdom  and  omnipotent  power,  shows  an  obtuseness 
of  perception  not  indicating  a  high  order  of  intellect.  It  was  the  remark  of 
an  eminent  philosopher  "  That  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  The  re- 
mark is  not  less  applicable  to  the  physician. 

Medicine,  in  its  state  of  progress,  has  been  equal  to  other  sciences,  not« 
withstanding  obstructions  are  often  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  speculations  of 
the  ambitious  and  imaginative,  which  tend  to  obscure  the  truth  and  to  give 
plausibility  to  error.  The  modern  discoveries  in  physiology  have  raised  the 
veil  of  mysticism,  which  hAS  enshrouded  it  from  its  earliest  days.  Diseased 
are  more  accurately  defined  and  treated.  Remedies  ascertained,  to  operate 
in  accordance  with  certain  laws,  and  not  through  a  supernatural  agency. 
Mysticjsm  and  science  are  incompatibles ;  where  the  former  begins  the  latter 
ends — and  the  converse.  Mysticism  is  a  blind  fatality,  which,  if  true,  would 
not  be  a  subject  for  investigation  ;  it  would  be  amenable  to  no  law  ;  its  only 
element  incomprehensibility.  Science  is  a  system  of  law,  which  may  be 
known  and  comprehended ;  therefore  the  legitimate  subject  of  study.  An  ac* 
quaintance  with  these  laws  constitutes  knowledge,  which  is  not  acquired  by  a 
fortunate  speculation  or  happy  conjecture,  but  as  the  result  of  diligent  re- 
search and  patient  investigation.  Physiology  and  pathology  are  the  depart- 
ments in  the  science  which  have  recently  advanced  with  the  most  rapidity. 
Bichat,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  gave  the  branches  an 
impetus  which  has  led  to  very  important  results.  We  have  yet,  however, 
but  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  The  field  of  investigation  is  ex- 
tensive ;  the  riches  so  abundant,  than  one  generation  can  only  secure  k  few 
of  the  gems,  pluck  a  few  of  the  flowers,  and  leave  the  domain  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  their  successors. 

In  all  the  various  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life,  there  are  individuals 
who  are  morbidly  ambitious  of  distinction.  The  manner  in  which  this^shall 
be  obtained,  is  a  secondary  consideration.  They  will  embrace  any  project, 
however  obscure,  or  any  error,  however  glaring,  which  tends  to  confer  upon 
them  the  desired  boon.  Being  either  too  indolent  to  investigate,  or  ignorant 
to  discriminate,  they  receive  the  opinions  of  designing  and  dishonorable  men 
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» trotbs  wbdse  principles  are  as  base  as  thor  own.    Thm  mm  te« 

which  are  so  highly  extolled  bj  their  friends,  hare  for  their  1m»»  vIbI^ 

have  anj,  some  ancient  hjpotbesis  which  has  kmg  since  been  akaWk 

the  professioik    Tbej  are  now  proclaimed  as  new  discoveries!   ¥caf 

Hoi  expect  to  gather  ^  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,''  hot  if  thmihi 

be  any  medical  truth  elicited  in  an j  way,  it  belongs  to  as,  and  mmmfw 

properly  apprc^ate  it.    If  a  gem  be  discovered  in  the  most  oftMittf 

substances,  it  is  good  policy  and  sound  discretion  to  secure,  desueitd 

pbMO  it  in  th«  casket 

**  Seise  the  truth  wherever  His  foaad, 
Anoiig  yoar  fnendi  •r  foes, 
On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  gnmod ; 
Troth  is  a  flowcTf  wbere*er  it  grows, 
Avoid  the  prickles,  hat  secore  the  roeeu* 

Industry  and  perseverance  are  essential  to  excellence  in  all  htoMia^ 
prises.  ^Tbe  longer  I  live,**  says  Goethe,  ^  the  more  certain  I  smfkA 
great  diflbrence  between  the  great  and  insignificant,  is  energy  — sakm* 
ble  determination — an  honest  purpose  once  formed,  then  death  or  liirf. 
That  quality  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  world,  and  wtktk 
no  drevmstanees,  no  opportunity  will  make  a  man  without  it*" 

To  you,  gentlemen,  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are  pn^MtiiMi  ft 
IMlities  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  abundant  Application  to  Aeiifl 
source  tn  a  proper  manner  is  very  sure  to  be  successfuL  Knowldge  k 
not  consist  in  the  acdnmulation  of  other  men's  thoughts  or  opinioo&  IV 
0re  only  the  constituents  of  knowledge;  Uiey  must  pass  through  thrMr 
of  our  own  minds  before  they  can  become  our  own.  He  reads  is  lavh 
reads  without  reflection. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  keep  pace  with  the  fioffmi 
yoar  professibn.  He  who  suffers  other  avocations  to  engross  hit  tan  n^ 
Attention,  and  neglects  his  professional  studies,  proves  recreant  to  kkifft 
and  must  ultimately  reap  the  bitter  ihiits  of  unfaithfulness  and  iUlj.  ^* 
should  keep  well  informed  of  the  passing  events  in  medicine.  The  esitf 
medical  literature  is  pecuniarily  within  the  means  of  all.  He  whotetf 
avail  himself  of  its  advantages,  does  himself  an  injury,  which  sobseqw^ff 
is  not  easily  repaired.  Standard  works  in  the  different  departmeottdMli 
be  in  a  ecmstant  eourse  of  study.  The  humoral  pathology  was  the  tfot* 
doctrine,  and  it  sustained  its  reputation  for  more  than  thirteen  eentins 
Though  rejected  by  the  profession,  it  still  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ■*» 
All  the  nostrums,  and  they  are  numerous  indeed,  are  recommeDdedtot^ 
en  the  principle  of  the  ^  purification  of  the  blood."  It  is  to  be  fetfri  <^| 
some.of  the  prrfean&n  aore  not  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  UMstti 
this  absurdity,  and  use  or  permit  to  be  used  these  vaunted  cpedBa  'i 
ihere  be  any  course  of  conduct  strictly  professional,  which  tends  morBtoc"*! 
courage  empiricism  and  to  bring  odium  on  the  medical  profession  tbo^ 
H  is  entirely  unknown  to  me.    Avoid  the  very  appearance  of  eriL 


It  has  been  objected  to  medicine,  thai  it  bas  no  settled  principle*;  that 
opinions  on  some  important  points  are  conflicting.  The  objections  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  all  sciences  that  are  not  demonstrative,  this  mnsi 
necessarily  occur.  The  univei'se  of  mind  is  free,  all  subjects  are  open  to  all 
who  please  to  discuss  them,  and  they  may  form  such  conclusions  as  may  seem 
i  >  them  proper.  No  potentate  exists  to  decide  by  an  edict  their  orthodovy. 
Error  often  retains  its  position  as  troth  ailer  it  is  completely  refuted,  and 
only  gradually  sinks  into  oblivion.  Because  opinions  conflict,  is  that  a  valid 
objection  to  the  truth  of  a  science  ?  Are  there  no  conflicting  opinioBS  ia 
law  ?  None  in  theology  ?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  no  settled  principles  in 
these,  because  there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  on  some  points  ?  No  one 
would  utter  such  an  opinion  who  had  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation  or 
respect  for  civil  and  religious  institutions. 

To  defame  the  medical  faculty  is  a  favorite  employment  of  a  cli<]pie  of 
pseudo-physicians,  whose  impudence  and  duplicity  is  only  exceeded  by  tbeir 
ignorance  and  presumption ;  who  make  a  trade  of  the  pains,  miseries  and 
misfortunes  of  their  fellow  men.  To  add  insult  to  injury  they- are  legally 
permitted  to  assume  the  initials  which  designate  the  educated  physician  from 
the  empiric  The  active  participators  in  this  unique  scheme  are  entitled  to 
all  the  honor  of  a  new  discovery  in  civil  polity.  To  obliterate  the  line  be» 
tween  truth  and  error,  learning  and  ignorance,  and  to  make  them  assimilate, 
is  worthy  of  those  ages  before  science  emitted  its  light,  and  when  stupidity 
and  ignorance  reigned  triumphantly.  The  time  has  been,  gentlemen,  when 
tho  initials  appended  to  your  names  indicated  that  the  individual  had  pursned 
a  oonrse  of  study  for  a  definite  period,  and  been  found  by  the  government  of 
car  highest  literary  institutions  sufficiently  versed  in  the  different  depart* 
mentsof  medicine  to  entitle  him  to  the  grade  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ; — an 
honor  diligently  sought  and  dearly  earned.  An  association  called  a  Botani- 
cal Society,  (heaven  save  the  mark,)  are  permitted  to  steal  the  livery  of 
heaven  to  serve  their  own  purposes — ^falsehood  and  deceit  A  certain  animal 
may  clothe  himself  In  a  lion's  skin,  but  his  disguise  is  never  c(ftnplete.  His 
ears' will  always  be  conspicuous — plainly  indicating  his  parentage. 

If  your  object  has  been,  in  making  medicine  your  business  for  Hfe,  an 
honorable  and  reputable  employment,  a  laudable  ambition  of  distinction,  and 
of  contributing  your  mite  to  the  fund  of  human  happiness,  of  lessening  or 
averting  some  of  the  evils  incident  to  human  life,  you  have  done  well ;  you 
are  justified  in  your  choice.     But,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  have  made  yoar 
choice  from  an  opinion  that  ease,  quietude,  and  a  fortune  are  the  necessary 
and  common  results  of  a  professional  life,  you  have  mistaken  the  vocation. 
Anxiety  and  almost  ceaseless  activity  are  inseparable  from  the  life  of  i\  pby* 
iHcian  in  an  extensive  business ;  the  immense  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
bim,  (if  he  does  not  feel  it  he  is  unworthy  the  station  he  occupies,)  is  not  at 
an  favorable  to  the  qoiet  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life* 
The  net  proceeds  are  less  in  the  aggregate  than  in  any  other  oeenpatlba 
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where  the  same  amotiiit  of  physical  and  mental  labor  is  expended  latf 

other  occupations  can  have  holidajB,  their  pastimes,  and  their  hoan  of  iai. 

ation ;  to  the  physician  these  pleasant  Hseasons  never  oome;  even  tkd^tf 

rest  does  not  exempt  him  from  his  asoal  routine  of  dutj.    Like  tkeioliB, 

he  must  alwajs  be  at  his  post,  readj  for  active  service.    Like  theaifia 

too^  he  must  be 

^'Pfttient  of  toilf,  aot  sew'd  •!  fieree  alanns ; 
Inflexible  In  coarage,  invincible  in  arms." 

It  is  indispensable  that  he  be  always  prepared  for  sudden  emergaooL  fir 
is  often  required  to  prescribe  instanter,  with  hot  a  few  moments  to  eoae» 
conclusions.  He  must  not  permit  himself  to  be  surprised.  His  ounibDi 
of  war  should  always  be  in  a  perfect  state  for  use.  Confidence  in  hiaadfi 
essential  to  his  examining  carefully  and  prescribing  jodicioosly.  Feitab- 
tion  of  mind  might  be  unfortunate  for  the  patient  and  disadvaatigenii 
himself.  It  is  that  confidence  which  arises  from  a  conscioasness  of  b» 
qiiaintance  with  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  of  his  ability  to  applj  iki 
that  characterizes  the  enlightened  and  prudent  physidan.  There  isi» 
fidence  engendered  by  self-conceits— the  offspring  of  ignorance.  I^iie 
principal  constituent  of  an  empiric  The  one  may  be  bold  — the  olbaM 
be  rash. 

Every  individual  has  a  personal  interest  in  remedies  for  disesse.  IV 
obscure  and  oflen  secret  action  of  medicines,  in  its  removal  or  sUefifift 
and  the  popular  opinion  in  regard  to  specifics,  induces  the  victims  of  do- 
ea  to  resort  to  remedies  from  impulse,  which  their  reason,  if  exerdaeiai 
itot  approve.  The  nostrum-mongers^  taking  advantage  of  this  state  if  fct 
ing,  flood  the  country  with  their  sometimes  innocent,  but  often  vile 
terious  oomponnds..  It  is  a  subject  of  serious  regret  that  they  sie 
aged  in  this  nefarious  business,  by  the  influential  in  other  piofaskfi.ij 
lending  their  names  to  recommendations  of  these  catholicons.  CnUj 
is  not^exdusively  confined  to  the  unlearned  and  ignorant,  bat  olben  t!^ 
its  rankest  growth  in  those  who  may  justly  lay  claim  to  scientific  aeqsR* 
ments  and  cultivated  minds.  Aristides  was  for  ten  successive  jcni^ 
dope  of  the  .£sclepiades.  He  was  wise  as  well  as  just.  Had  be  esaoti 
one  iota  of  the  common  sense  of  which  he  had  a  fond,  it  woald  omw^ 
have  dispelled  the  illusion. 

In  charity,  we  must  conclude  that  the  individuals  who  commit  the  gnR 
error  of  recommending  a  course  of  medicines  of  whidx  they  .are  ipoa/it 
and  of  course  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion,  do  it  without  refiediflo,!^ 
from  the  desire  to  oblige  a  friend,  or  to  get  rid  of  an  importunate  itadff* 
They  would  doubtless  shrink  with  horror  from  a  recommendation  of  uii- 
dividual  for  a  high  literary  station,  because  he  was  a  good  agricQltanst;^* 
proper  architect  for  a  crystal  palace,  because  he  could  build  a  banr-^ 
their  conduct  is  deserving  of  a  more  severe  reprehension  than  ia  tv  ** 
stances  to  which  reference  is  made,  inasmuch  as  life  and  health  aceed* 
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importance  axij  efiioe  or  stracturea  of  human  inveniioD.  .  Almost  every  dailj 
or  weekly  publicadoa  has  a  department  afsigned  to  the  advertisements  of 
nostrams — appended  to  wLijh  are  seen  the  names  of  individuals,  eminent  in 
their  respective  departments  of  social  life,  advising  upon  a  matter  of  which 
they  are  not  well  informed,  and  prescribing  medicine,  the  art  of  which  they 
have  never  learned,  certifying  to  the  identity  of  a  disease  with  which  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  well  acquainted,  except  with  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms,  and  of  the  effects  of  medicines  of  which  they  know  and  can 
know  nothing, — an  absurdity  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  their  reputa- 
tion for  acuteness  of  perception  or  soundness  of  discretion. 

The  whole  system  of  nostrum-mongers  should  be  repudiated  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, by  every  member  of  our  fraternity,  as  an  evil  inflicting  immense 
injuries  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  community,  as  well  as  a  wholesale 
fraud  and  speculation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  faculty,  as  conserva- 
tors of  public  health,  to  give  its  most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  all  sys- 
tems or  modes  of  procedure  in  reference  to  remedial  measures  which  common 
sense  cannot  approve  and  science  condemns. 

You  are  now,  gentlemen,  to  enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of  your  pro- 
fession. The  truths  you  have  been  taught,  the  theories  and  doctrines  you 
have  imbibed,  are  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience.  You  are  to  act  a 
part  in  the  drama  of  professional  life  ;  entitled  to  all  the  dignities,  honors, 
and  privileges  of  the  profession.  You  are  subject  to  all  its  cares,  labors  and 
responsibilities.  The  honor  of  a  noble,  an  honorable,  and  a  benevolent 
profession  rests  upon  you.  Your  professional  reputation  is  identified  with 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  your  vocation.  Your  circumstances  are  doubt- 
less various,  more  or  less  favorable  to  your  advancement  in  your  profession. 
It  is  the  man,  and  not  his  circumstances,  that  will  decide  his  fate,  for 

Honor  and  farao,  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  WbU  jour  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Your  pathway  lies  straight  before  you.    The  path  of  duty  is  always  direct. 
You  are  a  part  of  a  large  company  whose  object  is  the  same  as  yours. 
You  may  be  crowded,  jostled  even.     Preserve  your  equanimity.     Let  nO 
misfortune  discourage  you.    If  you  should  not  acquire  immediately  the 
amount  of  business  equal  to  your  expectations,  do  not  despair ;  be  willing 
to  abide  your  time.     You  will  still  be  better  prepared  when  the  exigency 
does  arrive.    An  extensive  practice  to  a  young   physician  is  not  always  an 
earnest  of  future  eminence.     Let  no  temporary  success  elate  you.     Keep 
the  **  noiseless  tenor  of  your  way,"  and  yon  will  ultimately  acquire  that  con- 
fidence of  the  public  to  whi«h  a  just  appreciation  of  your  talents  and  virtue 
entitle  you.     This  is  acquired  slowly,  but  will  be  enduring.    There  is  a  pop- 
ularity which  is  gained  without  merit  and  lost  without  crime  ;  it  is  epnenae- 
ral,  it  vanishes,  and,  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaves  not  a  wrecit 
behind." 

In  your  progress  you  will,  like  the  pilgrina,  find  some  scaling  tne  ^*^     ^^ 
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either  side,  not  being  worthy  to  enter  the  gate  at  the  head  of  the  viji  a» 
ing  joar  path ;  give  no  attention  to  them ;  a  just  retribotioa  awaiiill» 
When  they  come  to  the  Hill  Difficulty,  they  will  turn  off  into  aoMorii 
by-paths  in  that  vicinity,  which  lead  to  ignominy  and  ruin.  ToawlW 
paths  which  deviate  from  the  direct,  and  some  of  them  well  trodde%toi; 
temptation  will  not  be  wanting  to  induce  yon  to  follow  them,  ai  a  *ih0 
cut"  to  the  object  of  your  ambition.  Be  not  deceived ;  those  wbopme 
those  forbidden  paths,  soon  stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains  of  ddoni 
and  perish  in  the  maze  of  bigotry  and  deceit. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  a  steady  perseverance  is  essential  to  nam 
He  who  makes  a  wrong  diagnosis  is  less  culpable  than  he  who  makei  bom. 
and  uses  remedies  without  a  view  to  any  definite  effect  The  principlatf 
diagnosis  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  often  reviewed.  The  difaeitf 
diagnoses  of  diseases  presenting  similar  phenomena,  should  be  well  inpv 
ed  on  the  memory,  ready  for  immediate  nse ;  for  on  this  decision  ^epesiiili 
issue  of  the  disease,  and  the  reputation  of  the  medical  attendant 

*^  He  who  proceeds/'  says  Hippocrates,  ^  upon  a  good  rational  ncM 
though  things  do  not  fall  out  as  they  should,  must  not  immediately  rmiB 
one  medicine  to  another,  so  long  as  that  continues  which  was  there  at  fsL* 
A  vacillating  course  is  always  to  be  deprecated ;  it  will  inevitably  kiili 
evils  more  or  less  serious.  For  the  exhibition  of  any  medicine,  a  mm 
should  exist  in  your  own  minds ;  some  indication  to  be  fulfilled.  If  it  sbaM 
happen  that  your  diagnosis  be  incorrect,  you  should  soon  discover  it  ai 
change  the  treatment  accordingly,— otherwise  you  would  be  embarksl  ^ 
a  sea  of  uncertainties,  exposed  to  adverse  gales,  without  a  compasi  ali^ 
marks,  and  the  danger  of  foundering  imminent 

The  moral  treatment  of  patients  is  deserving  of  your  most  seiiov  w* 
sideration.  The  proper  medicina  meniit  is  often  more  difficult  to  pitioii 
than  the  medicina  corporis.  The  irritability  of  mind  produced  bjr  &* 
the  unreasonable  requirement  of  friends,  the  suggestions  of  offidoos  isM 
nals,  and  the  sage  advice  of  personages  who  apparently  believe  thejbi* 
something  of  disease  and  its  treatment,  but  who  unfortunately  hats  tf> 
into  a  great  error  in  that  particular,  are  all  disaffremens  which  harel»ke 
borne  with  all  the  patience  at  command,-— consoling  yourselves  with  thepti' 
loBophical  reflection,  that  as  life  consists  in  pleasures  and  paiii%  tint  p 
are  experiencing  a  part  of  the  latter. 

Personal  deportment  has  a  decided  influence  in  the  sick-room.  A  if» 
pathizing  manner  tends  to  inspire  confidence,  and  is  very  gratifying  mi 
soothing  to  the  patient ;  united  with  suavity  of  address,  and  a  firs  0^ 
consistent  deix>rtment,  will  conspire  to  assure  the  patient  and  friends  Ikitii 
proper  means  will  be  had  in  requisition  to  restore  the  sufferer.  On  thee* 
trary,  a  careless  and  apathetic  air  wotild  tend  to  impair  coDfideoee  vi^ 
•Incite  doubts  whether  the  medical  attendant  understoood  the  nalofe  mt 
danger  of  the  malady,  and  consequently  of  his  ability  to  cure  it 
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In  diet  aad  regimen,  be  indulgent,  so  iUr  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit,  but  no  farther.  Let  no  persuasions,  however  specious,  nor  exhorta- 
tions, however  earnest,  prevail  with  you  to  vary  your  proscription  contrary 
to  your  judgment.  '*  Suaviter  in  modoy  ted  fortiter  in  rt^*  is  a  valuable 
truth,  and  should  be  practically  applied. 

The  prognosis  has  oflen  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  patient  and 
friends.  If  unfavorable,  in  many  instances,  it  is  a  very  delicate  procedure  ; 
it  may  produce  undue  despondency  in  the  patient,  and  paralyze  the  exertions 
of  his  friends,  which  would  tend  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  which  we  would 
avert.  If  we  do  not  warn  them  seasonably,  much  dissatisfaction  will  often 
be  expressed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  their  friend. 

^  It  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  man,"  says  Celsus,  **  to  show  the  domestics 
the  patient's  danger ;  but  without  pronouncing  his  recovery  desperate,  lest 
he  should  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  he  should  be  thought  ignorant  or 
knavish.  But  as  this  is  the  duty  of  a  prudent  man,  so  it. is  the  business  of 
a  quack  to  magnify  the  smallest  matter,  that  be  may  be  thought  to  have  per- 
formed remarkable  cures." 

In  your  intercourse  with  your  professional  brethren,  be  cautious  and  re- 
spectful, and  you  may  rationally  expect  the  same  kindness  in  return.    With 
those  in  your  vicinity,  especially,  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations,  unless 
you  should  know  them  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  your  attention.    Mutual 
sympathy  does  much  io  smooth  the  ruggedness  of  the  road  of  life.     BepU' 
diate  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  the  demagogue  as  unworthy  the  character  of 
a  iQermber  of  an  honorable  and  learned  profession.     They  are  as  impot^^^ 
for  good  as  they  are  mean  and  despicable.     He  who  resorts  to  these  arts  <^^^ 
never  attain  to  that  rank  in  his  profession  which  his  talents  might  other w^s^ 
entitle  him.     Energy,  industry  and  perseverance  will  insure  all  that  is  wo^' 
thy  of  an  effort  to  acquire ;  if  these  should  fail,  these  objectional  m^^^^ 
would  of  necessity  be  ineffectual.     All  human  enterprises  have  in  them  e*©* 
ments  of  disappointment,  however  favorable  the  circumstances  under  "wl*^^»^ 
they  commenced — ^few  indeed,  in  which,  at  some  period,  darkness  and  doiil^^^ 
do  not  overwhelm  their  prospects. 

The  experience  of  a  physician  is  not  exempted  from  these  dark  passages 
which  disturb  his  peace  and  happiness.     Clouds  of  ominous  character,  -por- 
tending misfortune  and  disgrace,  may  threaten  him  with  an  overwhelrrking 
torrent ;  but  if  not  the  result  of  his  own  folly  nor  indiscretion,  they  will  ireoecle 
as  he  advances,  until  they  are  finally  expelled.     The  etnoliona  of  lA^si^s^ve 
are  so  pure  and  unalloyed  which  are  produced  from  the  eff*!*^^"^  ^^  St'iiiteful 
hearts,  that,  in  the  life  of  a  physician,  they,  like  the  Letl»^^  ^iil^v^,  ex^aLdi- 
cate  from  the  memory  every  trace  of  former   injuries,  o^  ^^^^W^^^aa^  and 
it  sinks  to  oblivion. 

In  your  progress,  gentlemen,  you  will  of  course  make    ^«^M  ^^i«J!^^«\on  to 
your  fund  of  experience  and  knowledge.      The  nature  of  y^^^  \w^\x\\.  Ti\«^e» 
it  your  duty  that  your  exertions  be  unremitting,  to  acqw^^^  ®^^  ^•^Vawaledgb 
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10  your  power,  to  enable  jou  to  perform  the  duties  of  joar  eUi^tm.  lii 
honor  to  yourselves  and  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  jour  fellow-fflea.  \ 
making  the  necessary  acquirement,  gentlemen,  be  not  forgetful  of  that'' n. 
dom  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.* 


CASE  OF  ACUTE  LARYNGITIS: 

Bjf  Dixi  Cbosbt,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics  in  .  Dartmd 

College, 

[For  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine.] 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  this  disease  recognized  by  pathologa^ 
viz.,  mucous  and  submucous.  A  case  of  the  mucous  variety  having  aaa- 
red  recently  in  this  vicinity,  possessing  more  than  common  interest  oll^ 
count  of  its  progress  before  medical  aid  was  called,  and  the  anexpectciR> 
covery  of  the  patient,  I  send  it  for  publication  in  your  journal. 

Mr.  A.  D.,  30,  was  out  in  the  rain,  Dec.  31,  185 1,  from  which  resdtedi 
"  common  cold  and  sore  throat."  These  symptoms  increased  up  totheiiiel 
was  called,  and  found  that  another  physician  had  just  bled  him  aomeei^ 
or  ten  ounces,  which  produced  incomplete  syncope.  He  was  sitting  otf 
with  respiration  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  in  an  adjoining  room.  Could  an* 
ly  articulate  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  Had  not  swallowc^tt 
several  hours,  and  refused  to  try.  Confusion  of  ideas  with  dizziaes^f* 
proaching  stupor,  and  perspiration  starting  from  every  pore.  CannotprolnA 
the  tongue  much  beyond  the  teeth. 

4,  P,  M,  Four  vigorous  leeches  were  applied  over  the  larynx.  iSff 
they  fell  off,  the  throat  was  enveloped  with  hot  wet  cloths  to  promote  ii»clfl» 
of  blood.  I  made  a  solution  of  40  grs.  nit  silver  to  the  ounce  of  vito! 
aiid  against  every  disadvantage  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  a  sponge  sit^ 
rated  with  the  solution  into  the  larynx.  Directed  more  leeches  and  proaMifc 
the  bleeding  as  before. 

9,  P.  M.  Breathes  a  little  easier.  Leech  bites,  bleeding  freely.  PiJ* 
quick  and  feeble.  Respiration  audible  in  any  part  of  the  room.  Fs9» 
the  sponge  as  before.     Fediluvium. 

2d.  8,  A.  M,  Rested  but  little.  Breathes  easier.  Speaks  in  a  whisper,*' 
asks  to  have  the  sponge  used  again,  which  I  did.     Does  not  swallow  uj 
thing.    Apply  leeches,  followed  as  before,  by  warm  fomentatlves,  to  be  w 
lowed  by  cold  after  leech  bites  have  ceased  to  bleed. 
)  2y  P.  M.    A  little  improved.     Sleeps  semi-recumbent. 

9,  P.  M.     General  Improvement.     Has  not  fiwallowed,  and  refoses  ts 
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try.  Says  the  cold  affected  him  unpleasantly,  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
breathing.     Apply  a  blister  on  the  larynx. 

3d.  9,  A.  M,  General  improvement ;  has  slept  somewhat.  Has  a  good 
blister.  Thinks  he  will  try  to  swallow  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  Says  the  sponge 
relieves  him  more  th^n  every  thing  else,  and  hopes  I  shall  pass  it  again. 

10,  P,  M,  Improved  in  every  particular.  Oil  operated  well.  Can  lie 
horizontal.    Swallows  with  difficulty ;  breathes  without  noise ;  voice  husky. 

R.         6.  Arabic,  Sss. 

Nit.  Potass,  3ii. 

Ant.  Tart,  gr.  iii. 

Hot  water,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  and  give  a  table  spoonful  every  two  hours. 

4th.  Has  had  a  good  night.  Can  swallow  with  increasing  ease,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  thinks  he  will  take  some  thin  gruel,  not  having  swallowed 
any  food  or  drank  since  my  first  visiL  From  this  time  he  convalesced  rap- 
idly, and  is  now,  Jan.  20th,  quite  well. 

The  sponge  used  was  fastened  to  a  crooked  whalebone  handle. 


SUPPOSITORIES. 
By  A.  B.  Taylor. 

As  our  National  Dispensatory  gives  no  account  of  this  valuable  class  of 
medicinal  applications,  (suppositarid)  a  brief  notice  of  their  preparation,  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  will  perhaps  be  serviceable  to  some 
of  its  readers.     Though  hitherto  but  little  employed  in  this  country,  sappoa- 
itories  have  long  been  extensively  used  in  France,    They  have  recently, 
however,  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  our  physicians,  and  bid  fmtr  lo 
grow  into  much  more  general  demand. 

They  may  be  described  as  medicated  compounds  of  »  ^^^^  consistency,  ^^^ 
signed  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  serving  the  purposes  o€    t,\ie 
ordinary  clysters  or  injections  ;   {Snetnata.)     They  are  appV^<»^^®^^  ^^^  ^^^^Si^s 
of  constipation,  or  of  irritability,   or  inflammation  of  the  lower  mtenUT^^, . 
and  have  the  advantage  over  liquid  injections,  of  more  easy  introdncUon^    ^s 
well  a3  of  greater  comfort  and  cleanliness  ;  and  they  ni»y  sometimes  \^^  ,^^ 
tained,  when  liquids  would  not.      There  is,  perhaps,  ^^  Bubslane^  bo  ^^1 
adapted  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  these  applications,  as  the  buVler  ot    oocoa, 
(oleum  cacao^  as  no  combinations  of  suet,  spermaceti,  or  'wax»  &a.^  ^OTnY>ine 
in  so  great  a  degree  the  proper  hardness  or  firmness  of  subslan^^  ^\V\i  the 
requisite  fusibility. 


S84  Bt;PPOftITOBtK8» 

Th«  following  formata,  is  a  prescriplion  of  Dr.  S.  VT.  Mitchell  and  hu 
been  oonsiderablj  used* 

Take  of  Cocoa  Butter  S>u« 

Powdered  Opium  gr.xiL 

Mix  and  make  into  twelve  Buppositoriesw 

The  butter  of  cocoa  is  to  be  melted  bj  a  gentle  heat  The  opium  is  thea 
to  be  well  rubbed  up  with  a  small  quantitj  of  the  £aid,  until  thoroogblj  in* 
corporated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  melted  butter  gradually  added.  When 
eool  and  slightly  thickened)  the  mass,  being  well  stirred,  should  then  be  pour* 
ed  into  paper  oones^*  If  the  cocoa  butter  is  too  fluid  when  transferred  to 
the  moulds,  the  opium  will  settle  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  not  be  prop* 
erly  diffused  through  the  substance.  When  perfectly  hard,  these  oooes 
should  then  be  pared  or  scraped  at  the  base,  until  they  weigh  just  one 
drachm, — giving  one  grain  of  opium  to  each  suppository^  Practicall j,  then* 
fore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  one  less  than  the  required  number, — ^re* 
serving  the  parings  for  another  operation^ 

The  following  formula  has  been  prescribed  by  Dr.  Pancoast  t 

Take  of  Cocoa  Butter  Si* 

Extract  of  Krameria  Bii. 

Powdered  Opium  gr.Vk 
Mix  and  make  into  ten  suppositories,  as  above. 

It  is  stated  that  cocoa  butter  is  much  esteemed  in  France^  for  its  supposed 
healing  qualities,  and  is  a  favorite  application  in  cases  of  piles.     With  pow* 
dered  galls,  or  tannic  acid,  this  substance  would  therefore  probablj  form  a 
useful  substitute  for  the  ordinary  pile  ointment    The  proportions  to  be  em* 
ployed,  would  of  course  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  physician's  order. 

In  DoRVAULT*s  French  work  on  **  Practical  Pharmacy,'*  supposttories 
are  described  as  varying  fVom  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  to  that  of  the 
Ihumb  i  and  weighing,  from  5i^  to  3ii} ;  (five  to  ten  grammes*)  The  aa^^ 
Ihor  gives  OS  a  formula  for  the  vehicle,  butter  of  cocoa  melted  with  an 
eighth  part,  by  weight,  of  white  wax :  or  as  an  inferior  substitute,  and  one 
less  used,  common  tallow  mixed  with  the  same  proportion  of  wax.  Soap 
8uppo.4tories  are  formed  by  simply  catting  soap  into  convenient  shapes. 
Suppositories  are  also  prepared  from  honey,  by  boiling  down  this  substance 
till  it  becomes  sufficiently  hard  to  retain  its  shape.  There  are  also  formahs 
given  for  anthelmintic,  anti-hemorrhoidal,  astringent,  emmenagogue,  kxa- 
live,  and  vaginal  suppositories ;  as  well  as  belladonna)  calomel)  cicuta,  mer« 
eurial,  and  quinine  suppositories. 

In  Obat's  *^  Supplement  to  the  Pharmaeopcsia,"  there  is  given  the  (oU 
lowing  formula  for  a  suppository ;  taken  from  the  Oodex  Medie.  Hambwy^ 
1845. 


*  These  mooM^  should  be  made  of  sized  or  writing  paper,  and  may  be  convenieat^ 
^Uccd  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand,  to  preserve  their  positioa* 
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tk.        Aloes,  3rL 

Commoo  Salty  Siml 

Spanish  Soapy  S^^* 

Starch,  S^iiL 

Mift  and  make  into  a  mass  with  honej,  and  then  form  into  con^  of  the  re^ 
quired  sise. — Am*  Joum.  of  Pharmacy* 


a^    SOCOTBINE    ALOE    JUICE,   OB    LIQUID    80C0TRINB 

ALOES. 

Bjf  ^oviLTVLiJX  pKBtiRA,  M.  i>«,  F,  R*  &,  Phystcion  to  the  London  Ho9piui. 

It  has  long  heen  known  that  the  Socotarine  aloes  imported  into  England 
varies  considerahlj  In  its  consbtencj,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  a  soft  of 
semi-fluid  state.  Freqoentlj,  on  opening  a  package  of  this  sort  of  aloes  the 
interior  is  found  to  be  quite  soft,  while  the  exterior  is  firm  and  hard.  In 
general  this  arises  from  insufficient  evaporation  of  the  aloe  juice. 

In  the  third  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  (vol*  ii.,  part  If 
p.  1077,)  published  in  1850, 1  have  briefly  referred  to  a  soft  or  semi-liquul 
.  Socotrine  aloes,  which  had  a  bright  or  palm-oil  yellow  color  and  odor.     At 
that  time  I  had  but  little  opportunity  of  investigating  this  very  interestinSt 
drug  I  but  a  large  importation  of  it  having  recently  taken  place,  I  have  mote 
fully  e&amined  it,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  raw  or  unboiled  juice  of  the 
plant  yielding  what  is  known  in  commerce  as  Socotrine  aloes,  I  propose  tor 
.distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  soft  socotrine  aloes  by  the  name  of  *«  Soco* 
trine  Aloe  Juicer 

Messrs.  Horner,  the  holders  of  the  whole  of  the  present  importation  of 
this  juice,  inform  me  that  it  was  purchased  of  the  Arabs  up  the  Red  Sesk« 
by  a  merchant,  who  was  assured  by  the  vendors  that  it  was  very  fine   aloe 
juice,  and  had  not  been  boiled  or  otherwise  altered.     It  was  imported  into 
London  by  way  of  Madras,  in  casks  each  containing  six  cwt.     I  am  inform^ 
ed  that  the  contents  of  some  of  the  packages  have  undergone  decompodltlon 
during  the  voyage* 

Its  consistence  is  that  of  treacle  or  very  thin  boney  ;  its  color  deep  orATi<^e 
or  palm-oil  yellow  ;  its  odor  powerful,  fragrant,  and  resembling  that  oT    fine 
Socotrine  aloes.     By  standing  it  separates  into  two  parts,— ^-an  inferior,  r>aler 
colored,  opaque,  finely  granular  portion,  and  a  superior,  darker  co\oved 
transparent  liquid.    The  latter  forms, 'however,  a  very  small  portioa  or    iVie 
whole  liquid  mass. 

When  the  granular  portion  is  submitted  to  microscopic  examinat\crc\^  \^  \^ 
found  that  the  opacity  and  granular  appearance  arise  from  myriada  f>^  V>^aa'' 
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tifal  prismatic  crystals.  If  a  temperature  of  132®  Fab.  be  applied  to  tbe 
juice,  these  crystals  melt  or  dissolve,  attd  the  juice  becomes  deep  red  and 
transparent;  and  when  the  liquid  becomes  cold  it  retains  its  transparency 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals.  By  evaporation  the  juice  yields  a  solid, 
transparent  extract,  having  all  the  characters  of  fine  Socotrine  aloes,  in 
which  no  traces  of  crystalline  texture  can  be  discovered.  Mr.  Jacob  BeO 
has  ascertained  that  14  lbs.  of  the  juice  yield  8  lbs.  12  ozs.  of  solid  extract, 
or  62}  per  cent.  When  the  juice  is  mixed  with  cold  distilled  water,  it  be- 
comes opaque  yellow,  and  renders  the  water  turbid,  but  not  miscible  with  it 
If,  however,  heat  be  applied,  the  juice  dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  an 
almost  clear,  rich  red  liquid.  As  the  solution  cools,  it  at  first  becomes  tor- 
bid,  owing  to  the  separation  of  an  opaque  yellow  precipitate,  which,  appar* 
ently,  is  the  crystalline  principle  in  an  amorphous  form.  This  gradually 
separates  from  the  liquid  and  collects  as  a  dear  resiniform  mess  (ooaunonly 
called  the  resin  of  aloes,)  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  superna- 
tant liquid  tolerably  clear.  If  the  juice  be  shaken  up  with  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  an  uniform  clear  mixture  is  obtained,  from  which  numeroas  yel* 
low  crystals  rapidly  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  when  we  mix  the  juice  with  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
and  water. 

This  crystalline  constituent  of  Socotrine  aloes  is  doubtless,  either  the  ofotn* 
described  by  Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  StenhoasOy 
or  a  principle  closely  allied  to  it.     Dr.'  Stenhouse,  to  whom  I  have  given  a 
sample  of  it,  is  now  engaged  in  its  investigation ;  and  in  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  him,  says,  that  though  he  has  not  been  able  to  getthealom 
ready  for  analysis,  yet,  from  the  experiments  be  has  already  made  wito  it» 
he  has  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  identical  l^ith  that  formeriy  ob- 
tained from  Barbadoes  aloes.    It  forms,  he  adds,  a  precisely  si"^*^*'  ^^°^' 
nation   with  bromine,  and,  in  short,  agrees  with  it  in  everjpai^^^^^' 
shall,  therefore,  provisionally  term  this  crystalline  principle  the  aHi^^f"^ 
cotrine  aloes*    On  comparing  it  with  a  fine  specimen  of  aloin  kinoiy  P^ 
sented  to  me  by  Messrs.  Smith,  I  find  its  crystals  smaller  and  more  tape^S 
-—the  summits  of  the  crystals  being  more  acute* 

In  drying,  the  crystals  of  the  Socotrine  aloin  have  a  strong  tendency  td" 
break  up ;  so  that  crystals  which  in  the  moist  state  are  moderately  hUjgf^^^ 
regular,  become  small  and  pulverulent  when  dry.     Like  the  aloin  crjswi      | 
of  Messrs.  Smith,  the  aloin  crystals  of  Socotrine  aloes  strongly  doubly  re- 
fract and  depolarize  light,  and  are  therefore,  beautiful  objects  when  riewea 
by  the  polarizing  microscope. 

The  crystals  of  aloin  contained  in  Socotrine  aloe  juice  cannot  be  confouna* 
ed  with  the  crystals  of  oxalate  and  phosphate  of  lime  found  in  the  joices 
various  plants,  and  which  are  called  by  botanists  raphides,    Theapp«*'*° 
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liader  Uie  microsoope  of  the  former  is  yerj  different  from  &at  of  the  latter. 
Moreover,  the  readj  fasibilitj,  liability,  and  complete  combastibilttj  of 
aloin  crjstals  easilj  distingubh  them  irom  the  calcareons  salts  just  referred 
to.  On  pladnnm  foil  the  aloin  bams  without  leaving  any  residue,  except 
such  as  maj  arise  from  the  presence  of  traces  of  some  foreign  matter. 

Aloin  may  be  readily  obtained  from  the  juice  by  mixing  the  latter  widi 
spirit  (either  rectified  or  proof,)  and  collecting  and  drying  the  precipitate. 
When  procured  in  this  Way  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  yellow  paw- 
der>  but  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  minute 
fragments  of  crystals^ 

The  tincture  from  which  the  aloin  has  been  separated,  yields  by  distiUa- 
tion  a  spirit  having  the  fragrant  odor  of  the  juice ;  showing  that  the  latter 
txmtains  some  volatile  odorous  prindple» .  Byevapoxmlion  the  tincture  yields 
(a  resinifbrm  extractk 

In  the  first  edition  of  my  JSlemefUg  ofMaUnn  Hediea^  published  in  1840, 
I  have  stated)  that  by  digesting  hepatic  aloes  la  rectified  spirit  of  wine^  a 
j^llowish  granular  powder  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  [cold]  watev, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  sulphuric  add,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  forming  a  red  colored  liquid.  The  powder-like  residue 
here  referred  to,  is  identical  with  the  aloin  of  Socotrine  aloes.  When 
examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  perceived  to  consist  of  very  minute  pris- 
matic crystals,  which  depoliauri^e  polarized  light  like  the  larger  ciystals  of 
jJoin,  above  referred  to.  I  think,  therefore^'  t&at  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
that  hepatic  aloes  has  been  prepared  without  the  employment  of  artificial 
heat,  and  that  its  opacity  is  due  to  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  of  aloin. 

When  Socotrine  aloes  is  digested  in  rectified  spirit,  an  insoluble  portion  is 
also  obtained ;  but  its  color,  instead  of  being  yellow,  as  in  hepatic  aloes,  is 
dark  brown»  On  submitting  this  dark  brown  insoluble  portion  to  microscop- 
ic examination,  I  find  that  it  contains  depolarizing  crystals. 

Artificial  Socotrine  aloes  (prepared  Iby  evaporating  this  aloe  juice,)  iJso 
yields,  when  digested  in  rectified  spirit,  a  dark  brown  insoluble  portion.     . 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Socotrine  aloes  difiers  from  hepatic  aloes  in  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  prepared  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat ;  by 
which  its  aloin  constituent  has. become  altered.  This  inference  is  further 
substantiated  by  the  &ct,  that  after  it  has  been  melted,  hepatic  aloes  is 
found  to  have  acquired  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  Socotrine  sort. 

The  dear  supernatant  portion  of  aloe  juice  from  which  the  above  crystals 
have  subsided,  would  probably  also  yield,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  an 
extract  resmbling,  or  identical  with,  Socotrine  aloes. 

That  Socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes  were  obtained  from  the  same  plant,  and 
were  not  different  species  of  aloes,  I  have  long  suspected ;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  work  on  Materia  Medica,  published  in  1840, 1  have  observed 
that  ^  the  simihirity  of  the  odor  of  Socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  obtained  from  the  same  plant;  and  whidi  is  further 
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confirmed  by  the  two  being  sometimes  brooght  orer  intermixed,  tfaiW 
trine  oocasionallj  forming  a  vein  in  a  cask  of  the  hepatic  aloes.* 

This  intermixture  of  the  two  soits  of  aloes  in  the  same  eaik  ni^k 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  consolidatioQ  of  the  dear  pMtkm  of  At 
juice  has  produced  the  so-called  Socotrine  aloes;  wlule  the  opaque iloa 
containing  portion  of  juice  has  yielded  what  is  termed  hepatic  aloo. 

In  the  third  edition  of  my  work  above  allnded  to»  I  have  staled  tktfc 

name  o£  opaque  Uver-cohred  Socotrine  aloes  mght  with  pioprietjbef 

plied  to  hepatic  aloes.    But  until  the  present  time  I  have  beea  mttitt 

offer  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  these  tioaB> 

-mercial  kinds  of  aloes. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  I  think  we  may  infer: 

1.  That  aloin  preexists  in  a  crystalline  form  in  the  juiee  of  Soerini 
aloes. 

2.  That  the  substance  which  deposits  as  a  decoctioir  of  Socotriae  ilos 
cools,  and  which  is  usually  termed  the  resin  or  the  resinoid  af  SoeMai 
aloesy  is  the  aloin  in  a  modified  state. 

3.  That  hepatic  aloes*  is  the  juice  of  the  Socotrine  aloes  plant, iU 
•has  been  solidified  without  the  ud  of  artificial  heat. 

4.  That  hepatic  aloes  owes  its  opacity  to  the  presence  of  minate  ajik 
of  aloin. 

5.  That  the  juice  of  Socotrine  idoes  yields,  when  evaporated  bj  uM 
heati  an  extract  possessing  all  the  properties  of  commercial  Soootiiaiia 
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IN  CHRONIC  DIARRHCEA. 

JG^  Prof.  A.  H.  Cenas,  M.  D. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  Obsfetrical  Department  of  Charitj  Ho^ 
in  November  last,  I  found  in  the  wards  several  children,  between  the  ap< 
two  and  four  years,  laboring  under  chronic  diarrhoea. 

As  they  had  been  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  viz :  with  astringeoto^ib- 
sorbents,  opiates,  etc.,  etc.,  without  success,  I  resolved  to  try  the  effiaty* 
Nitrate  of  Silver  in  solution,  and  by  the  mouth.  The  good  effects  i  '^ 
remedy  are  shown  in  the  following  cases. 

*Bt  the  tena  ^  hepatic  aloes^  I  mean  the  opaqae  liver-colored  aloes  impatttd^J^ 
land  from  the  Bait  Indies,  (asaall^  liom  Bomb^j.)  This  aott  of  aloes  if  vcif  iwg 
from  the  Kepatic  Barbadoes  moeSj  which  formerly  appears  to  have  bcea  exdasireljci"' 
^hepatic  aloai.'* 
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Case  I.  This  child,  a  ^r1,  aged  abont  two  years,  came  nnder  notice  6th 
Kov.  She  had  been  laboring  under  diarrhooa  for  nearly  two  months,  and  was 
very  mach  emaciated,  ansBmic  and  alcerations  in  the  lower  extremity*  Bow- 
els were  moved  abont  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  discharges  were  thin,  glairy  and  greenish,  and  voided  with  considerable 
tormincu 

R.        Nt  Argent  Ghrys.        gr.  i. 
Mucilag  Acac,  os.  iss. 

Ordered  a  teaspoonful  of  this  solution  to  be  given  after  each  stool.  Diet, 
chicken  broth  ;  drink,  toast  water. 

Nov.  7.  Decidedly  better,  discharges  from  bowels  reduced  to  twelve  in 
twenty-fonr  hours,  less  tormina,  but  stool  of  the  same  character.  R.  cent, 
treat,  and  diet 

Nov.  8«  Improving  rapidly,  only  eight  stools  in  last  twenty-four  hours,  no 
tormina,  stools  of  better  color  and  constitution,  child  more  sprightly,  com- 
plexion improving.     B.  cont  treat,  and  diet 

Nov.  9.  From  this  date  until  the  15th  improvement  progressive,  medicine 
gradually  withdrawn  and  child  discharged  well  on  the  16th. 

Case  U.  The  child,  also  a  girl,  and  aged  about  two  years,  had  been  ill 
about  two  weeks,  condition  and  symptoms  pretty  much  as  above,  not  how- 
ever, so  many  discharges  fix)m  bowels,  being,  as  well  as  nurse  could  ascer- 
tain, about  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  twenty-four  hours.  B.  Nit.  Argent.,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  with  entire  relief  in  four  or  five  days. 

Case  III.  This  case,  a  boy,  nearly  four  years  old,  had  been  laboring  un- 
der diarrhoea  for  more  than  two  months,  was  very  much  reduced  in  flesh, 
and  so  debilitated  as  not  to  be  able  to  rise  from  bed ;  about  fifteen  stools  in 
twenty-four  hours,  which  were  serous  and  almost  inodorous,  but  acid,  exco- 
riating the  anqs  and  neighborin'g  parts. 

B.  Nit  Argent,  as  above,  chicken  tea ;  drink,  toast  water. 

Nov.  21.  A  shade  better,  passages  not  quite  so  frequent,  nurse  thought 
only  two  or  three  less  than  before  medicine,  child  expresses  himself  as  much 
easier.    B.  cont  treat 

Nov.  22.  Decidedly  better,  only  eight  stools  since  last  visit,  which  were 
of  better  color,  and  constitution  otherwise  improved,  disposed  to  set  up.  B. 
cont  treat 

Nov.  23.  Still  improving,  only  four  evacuations  in  last  twenty-four  hours, 
and  these  were  fecal  in  constitution  and  odorous,  appetite  improving,  strength 
returning.  From  this  date  he  continued  to  improve,  getting  out  of  bed  for 
a  few  hours  daily,  and  was  finally  discharged  on  the  28th. 

Case  IV.  Nov.  24.  Also  a  boy,  aged  about  three  years.  This  child  had 
been  laboring  under  lienteric  diarrhoea  for  several  months,  with  tumid  abdo- 
men and  enlarged  mesenteric  and  cervical  glands.  Highly  unfavorable 
symptoms,  indicating  an  advanced  degree  of  marasmus  and  scrofula. 
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This  case  was  decidedlj  uofavorabley  and  I  had  no  ezpeetation  of  tHai* 
log  relief;  still,  as  the  diarrhoea  was  incessant,  eyerjthing  the  child  dnoik 
running  through  him.  I  ventared  on  the  solntion,  giving  him  tilie  usual  doie 
and  in  the  usual  manner ;  without  detailing  the  case  from  daj  to  daj,  I  will 
state  that  for  the  first  few  days  it  acted  like  a  charm,  reducing  the  number 
of  evacuations  from  more  than  twenty  daily  to  only  two  or  three,  and  other* 
wise  so  greatly  improving  the  little  patient  that  I  began  to  hope  for  some- 
thing permanent;  when,  however,  on  the  dth  day  of  the  treatment,  theefficE' 
cj  of  the  remedy  &iled,  and  the  little  patient  fell  rafudly  back  to  his  fint 
condition,  in  which  he  lingered  for  a  few  days  longer. 

Cabk  Y.  Occurred  in  female  practice ;  the  patient  a  little  girl,  aged  about 
feurteen  months,  had  been  laboring  under  choleriform  diarrhoea  for  nearly 
three  days  before  I  saw  her.  I  found  her,  April  Sd,  pale,  cold,  and  wSbl  a 
frequent  pulse,  and  having  about  twenty  thin  serous  and  fetid  evacaatioos  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  I  commenced  the  treatment  of  the  child  by  a  few  of 
the  ordmary  remedies,  and  continued  them  for  nearly  twen^'^oor  boors, 
when,  perceiving  no  amendment,  I  resorted  to  sol.  of  Nit.  Hilf  er  as  in  the 
above  cases,  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  my  little  patient  in  the  coarse 
of  forty-eight  hours. 

I  could  enumerate  other  cases,  but  I  think  the  above  sufficient  to  show  the 
advantages  of  Nit.  Silver  exhibited  in  the  manner  indicated,  vi2 :  in  solatioo 
and  by  the  mouth.  I  have  used  the  agent  before  under  similar  drcnmstan- 
ces  per  anum,  but  with  indifierent  success*  This  was  principally  owing  to 
the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  infant  of  retaining  the  enemata,  or  it  mj  he 
the  want  of  precaution  of  the  nurse  in  administering  it  By  (he  moath 
these  objections  vanish,  the  medicine  being  tasteless,  said  any  mother  of 
nurse  can  properly  administer  iU^^Ifiew-Orleani  MmMf  Medical  ifji^* 
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New-Uampshibe  State  Medioal  Society.  This  Assodation  com- 
menced its  annaal  session  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  Jane,  in  the  Merri- 
mack County  Court  House.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  chair  was  taken  by 
the  President^  Prof.  Peaslee.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  was  read,  and,  afler  slight  amendment,  was  accepted.  A  communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  Council,  making  nominations  to  fellowships  in 
the  Society,  and  stating  the  order  of  business.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Society:  Jesse  A.  Sanborn,  M*  D., 
of  Campton,  and  Ezra  L.  Griffin,  M.  D.,  of  Derry. 

The  committees  on  examining  padents,  the  chairmen  of  wbi<^  were  ap- 
pointed last  year,  were  filled  as  follows:  1.  Drs.  Garland,  Clough,  Gage, 
and  Tenny.  2.  Drs.  D.  Crosby,  Woodbury,  Eastoian,  N.  Sanborn.  8.  Drs. 
J.  Bartlett,  J.  Crosby,  Hammond,  Abbott. 

Other  committees  appointed  were,  to  audit  trei^surer^s  accounts,  Drs.  W. 
H.  H.  Mason  and  Geo.  B.  Twitchell ;  to  nominate  officers,  Drs.  J.  C.  East- 
man, N.  Sanborn,  J.  Batchelder,  P.  A.  Stackpole,  A.  Smalley,  E.  B.  Ham- 
..  mond. 

The  time  having  arrived  which  had  been  appointed  for  hearing  the  annual 
.  address  by  the  President,  the  Society  listened  with  much  interest  to  ProC 
Peaslee.    The  topic  selected  was  ^  the  duties  of  medical  men  to  themselves 
and  their  profession*" 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Eastman,  and 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Professor  Poas- 
lee,  for  the  able  and  interesting  address  with  which  he  has  favored  us  tbis 
day,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication 
in  the  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  reports  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  were  then  called  for.     That 
from  the  Grafton  District  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  Smalley,  of  Lyme.    It  dis- 
cussed with  ability  the  various  diseases  which  had  prevailed  in  the  district, 
but  more  especially  those  which  Dr.  S.  had  himself  met  in  practice.     Those 
most  prominent  were  pneumonia  and  dysentery,  and  of  the  treatment  of 
those  Dr.  S.  spoke  fully.    An  interesting  and  informal  discussion  followed, 
concerning  those  diseases,  which  was  participated  in  by  many  membera  of 
the  Society,  and  was  eminently  practical  in  its  nature. 

Dr.  J.  Blake,  of  the  Carroll  District,  had  solicited  data  from  the  members 
in  his  county,  but  had  obtained  nothing.     Dysentery  had  prevailed  to  some 
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extent  in  that  region,  and  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Smallej,  as  to  the  nece&qs 
using  mercuriab.  He  had  in  many  instances  derived  great  advinligett 
suppositories,  and  thought  thej  might  more  frequently  be  resorted  to  r« 
benefit,  when  injections  faiL  Slight  influenza  had  prevailed,  battboen 
nothing  noticeable  in  it. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Parker,  from  the  Centre  District,  presented  his  repoiL  i 
had  used  every  exertion  to  draw  from  members  the  facts  necesBsrjtoi 
proper  completion  of  his  report,  but  had  received  a  response  from  Dr.Gr 
land  alone.  In  this  district,  beside  a  mild  influenza,  there  had  been 
epidemic  unless  the  prevalence  of  whitlows  and  felons  should  be  go  oM- 
that  view  having  been« taken  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in  other  n[n 
Icterus,  however,  had  occurred,  but  not  to  a  great  extent  or  severely,  k 
Garland's  communication  to  the  Secretary  is  as  follows : 

^'  I  have  a  few  facts  which  may  go  to  illustrate  the  topography,  or  pob 
a  more  proper  word  is  altitude,  of  epidemics.  March  11th,  1840,iisafi' 
ed  to  see  a  Mrs.  S.,  who  was  having  common  early  febrile  symptoms  M 
got  through  with  the  child,  and  was  somewhat  flushed.  Pain  in  the  Ml 
back  and  limbs.  Pulse  about  natural  as  to  frequency,  but  fulL  'Bam^ 
natural ;  slight  nausea.  Ordered  an  emetic,  with  free  use  of  wtmink 
to  be  followed  by  oil ;  a  Dover's  powder  at  bed*time,  if  not  quiet  Watf 
for  again  on  the  13th.  The  medicines  had  operated  well;  passed lav 
night  on  the  11th,  but,  during  the  afternoon  of  the  12tb,  the  febrile^ 
toms  returned  with  great  vigor.  Drew  a  pint  of  blood,  produdog  sm^ 
and  gave  a  nauseating  dose  of  antimony,  to  be  followed  by  oil  is  ^ 
hours;  Dover's  powder  and  foot-bath  at  bed-time.  The  Htfa,  Ktdsi 
A.  M.  Pulse,  one  hundred,  and  full ;  breathing  frequent ;  sliglft  sfi^ 
Medicines  of  tf^e  ISth  had  acted.  Drew  twelve  ounces  of  Uooi,  ui^' 
peated  antimony,  &c.  On  the  15th  the  patient  presented  a  complete  oses 
dotMe  pneumoniciy  which  ran  through  the  various  stages  in  theordiDS7<?« 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  an  unusual  large  loss  of  blood  bj  expeds^ 
tion.  This  was  one  of  seven  like  cases  in  the  same  family,  and  d  fooiics 
kk  one  school  district.  They  were  all  attacked  within  ten  or  twelredajsa 
each  other.  All  ran  about  the  same  course  and  ended  in  health.  Sii' 
school  district  is  situated  high  up  what  is  called  the  ''Blue  HiD'ioP^ 
mington,  N.  H.  These  were  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  in  thai  ^^' 
Indeed,  they  were  difierent  in  many  respects  from  any  thing  I  have  e^ 
seen.  The  entire  absence,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  at  the  beginniiig  oi^ 
several  days,  of  any  lung  symptoms,  and  the  large  amount  of  blood  a* 
pectorated  after  being  so  freely  bled,  are  among  their  peculiarities. 

Again,  in  1847,  the  people  on  the  high  lands  in  Sanbomton,  nortlipirtv 
Gilmanton  and  Gilford,  were  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  w 
those  on  the  low  lands  were  exempt  Not  a  single  ease  occarriiig  at  w* 
ford  or  at  Meredith  Bridge,  or  in  any  of  the  families  in  the  valleys  diitei? 
between  affected  eminences.    In  1848,  the  order  was  reversed,  the  epW** 
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ic  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  valleys.  These  cases  or  instances  maj 
be  of  no  practical  yalue  other  than  to  prove  that  whatever  it  may  be  that 
produces  certain  epidemic  effects,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  infiaenced  by 
grsLiriij  or  density  of  the  atmosphere. 

Xt  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  influenza  of  the  past  winter,  as  it 
been  universal  in  New-England,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  head  it  spoken  of, 
presented  about  the  same  face  in  all  places. 
The  past  winter  and  spring  has  been  prolific  of  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, and  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  various  intensity ;  and  as  it  may  go  to 
prove  what  is  supposed  by  many  that  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  are 
nearly  connected,  I  should  mention  that  twelve  cases  of  well  marked  puer- 
peral peritonitis  have  occurred  in  this  plafce  and  vicinity  the  past  year.     The 
attack  has  usually  come  on  sixty  or  seventy  hours  after  confinement,  by  se- 
Tere  chills,  lasting  from  four  to  twelve  hours  when  not  arrested,  followed  by 
pain  in  head  and  back,  dimness  of  eyesight,  pain  and  tenderness  of  abdo- 
meUf  rapid  pulse,  rising  sometimes  as  high  as  160  per  minute,  great  heat  of. 
surface,  thirst,  &c. 

The  cases  all,  with  one  exception,  yielded  to  active,  general  and  local  de- 
pletion, fomentations  and  blisters,  calomel  and  opium,  or  Dover's  powder, 
with  a  daily  use  of  oil  where  no  diarrhoea  appeared. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  threatened 
fever  were  annoyed  for  weeks  by  a  congestion  of  the  uterus.  An  unusual 
number  of  mammary  abscesses,  too,  have  afflicted  nursing  jvomen  the  past 
season.'* 

The  Secretary,  (Dr.  Webster,)  announced  the  death  of  two  members  of 
ihe  Society  during  the  past  year, — Dr.  Job  Wilson,  of  Franklin,  and  Dr. 
Warren  E.  Chase,  of  Portland,  Me.  Committees  were  appointed  to  draft 
appropriate  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Secretary 
was  ordered  to  transmit  copies  to  the  relatives. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Blake,  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Mason  gave  a  verbal  report  of  a 
successful  operation  performed  by  him  for  supplying  an  artificial  lip,  it  hav- 
ing been  performed  in  Dr.  Kimball's  method.  (As  we  have  a  promise  of  a 
written  report  of  this  interesting  case,  we  shall  lay  tbat  before  our  readers 
in  preference  to  our  hurried  minutes.) 

The  reports  from  the  various  District  Societies  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary.    On  reassembling,  2  o'clock,  adjourned  for  one  hour. 

The  report  from  the  delegates  to  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth 
College  was  read  by  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Mason.     The  report  dwells  especially 
upon  the  value  of  this  institution  in  the  early  education  of  students.     The 
report  was  accepted.    Bemarks  were  made  by  various  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety upon  the  great  advantage  to  students  of  heing  where  they  would  not  "be 
tempted  to  enter  upon  clinical  studies  before  they  were  prepared  to  derive 
profit  from  them.    The  opinion  was  general  that  nothing  but  injury  would 
be  the  result  of  students  attending  clinics  during  the  first  Kjourse  oC  lectures. 
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At  foar  o'clock,  the  time  appointed  for  heanng  the  taaajSf  a  piper « 
read  bj  Dr.  Parker,  of  Concord,  on  the  Code  of  Ethics.    On  m6»i 
Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  preMHei 
to  the  author,  and  a  copy  of  the  essay  be  requested  for  pnblicatioB  in  the 
New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  AMockdn  i« 
called  for,  and  made  by  Dr.  Blake,  of  Tamworth,  the  only  one  wlioiait 
the  meeting  at  Bichmond.  Voted,  To  refer  the  report  to  a  coiiiimttee(f 
three,  to  consider  some  of  the  points  of  interest  to  this  Society.  Ataa^ 
sequent  period  the  committee  reported  the  following  resolations,  wlucb  lei 
unanimously  adopted. 

Retohedj  That  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  report  of  the  del^ 
of  this  Society  to  the  New*Hampshire  Medical  Institntion,  and  tint  fe» 
dially  approve  of  the  course  of  instruction  at  this  School,  espedaHjktti 
early  education  of  students. 

*£esolvedy  That  our  delegates  to  the  American  Medical  AssociatioD  bea* 
structed  to  exert  themselves  to  uphold  the  interests  of  this  institntioB. 

Dr.  Bardett,  of  Stratham,  stated  that  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cummings,  of  El- 
boro',  was  present,  and  would  like  to  speak  concerning  the  rebtionsofi^ 
profession  of  medicine  and  theology  to  each  other.  Leave  being  gmiii 
Mr.  Cummings  proceeded  to  remark  upon  these  relations,  and  a  protnd 
discussion  followed,  which  was  closed  by  the  adoption  of  the  fonowmgR» 
lotions : 

Itesolvedf  That  it  is  the  profound  conviction  of  this  Society  that  WW 
intimate  relations  should  exist  between  clei^men  and  physicians ;  tetii 
while  we  will  not  interfere  with  the  spiritusJ  direction  of  the  patieo(,iiB 
his  life  is  thereby  endangered,  we  claim  the  same  non-interference  nk, 
part  of  the  clergy  towards  physicans,  so  far  as  their  peculiar  duties  are » 
cemed. 

Resohed,  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Hillsboro',  be  reqoestei  t» 
present  the  above  resolution  to  the  Pastoral  Convention  of  New-EuopsbiR, 
and  to  state  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  JW 
when  the  following  were  chosen  : 

President — Ezra  Carter,  M.  D.,  of  Concord. 

Vice-President — Albert  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Peterborough. 

Secretary — E.  Bl  Webster,  M.  D.,  of  Boscawen. 

Treasurer — Silas  Cummings,  M.  D.,  of  Fitzwilliam. 

Councillors — Nathan  Sanborn,  L.  M.  Knight,  E.  B.  Hammond,  Haiw 
Eaton,  L.  G.  Hm,  J.  S.  Fernald,  Josiah  Crosby,  P.  P.  Woodbaiy,  W* 
Bartlett,  J.  C.  Eastman,  G.  B.  Twitchell,  Frederi(^  Boyden,  A  Sodej) 
J.  Clough,  W.  H.  H.  Mason,  J.  F.  HalL 

Censors— iJL  R.  Woodbury,  J.  B.  Abbott,  A.  P.  Oarr,  T.  H.  Mwtf 
J.  O.  French,  J.  Batcheller,  Joseph  Eastman,  E.  L.  Griffin,  C.  B.  Hiri- 
ton,  Dixi  Crosby,  Josiah  Crosby,  J.  C.  Eastman,  G.  H.  Shackford,  I » 
Smith,  J.  Blake,  J.  F.  Hall. 
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Corretponding  Secretaries — L.  G.  Hill,  J.  Bacbeller,  A.  Smalle7,  £.  H. 
Parker,  J.  Bartlett,  W.  W.  Brown,  E.  Spaalding,  J.  Blake. 

Delegates  to  the  New-Hampshire  Medical  School — William  Presoott,  Mark 
B.  Woodburj. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association — E.  K.  Webster,  E.  H. 
Parker,  E.  B.  Hammond,  F.  P.  Fitcb,  P.  A.  Stackpole,  Noah  Martin,  J. 
Partlett,  J.  C.  Eastman,  James  Bacbeller,  Silas  Cammings,  A.  Smallej, 
J.  Clougb,  J.  F.  Hall,  W.  H.  H.  Mason. 

Prof.  Peaslee  introduced  tbe  newly  elected  President  to  tbe  cbair,  and  at 
six  o'clock  the  Society  adjourned  to  eight  o'clock,  Wednesday  morning. 

June  2d.  The  Society  was  caUed  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Ezra  Carter,  and  the  reports  of  committees  on  examining  patients 
"were  called  for.  These,  with  the  informed  discussions  which  followed  each, 
occupied  about  two  hours,  and  were  very  practical  in  their  nature.  The 
topics  chiefly  discussed  were  the  use  of  anaesthetics  and  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  a  topical  application  to  the  air  passages.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  in* 
troduced  to  the  Society  the  Bev.  Mr.  Durgin,  of  Meredith  Bridge,  whose 
skin  has  been  deeply  stained  by  the  use  of  the  latter  remedy.  Mr.  D.  nar- 
rated the  particulars  of  his  case,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  coloration 
did  not  begin  to  show  itself  for  a  long  time  after  he  bad  made  the  appli- 
cation, and  that  most  profusely.  The  relief  obtained  was  so  great  that, 
though  cautioned  as  to  its  effects,  he  continued  to  use  it,  and  said,  '<  if  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  use  it  to  enable  me  to  speak,  I  shall  do  so,  though  it 
makes  me  as  black  as  a  hat.''  His  health  otherwise  is  very  good.  Various 
i  attempts  have  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  remove  the  color. 
I  The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Dr.  Garland,  was  unanimously 
(adopted: 

The  New-Hampshire  Medical  Society  regarding  the  New-Hampshire 
I  Medical  Journal  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  means  of  diffusing  scientific 
and  practical  medical  knowledge,  Resolve,  That  its  editor  and  publisher  de- 
serve encouragement  from  the  entire  medical  profession  of  New-Hampshire, 
and  the  thanks  of  this  Society,  for  their  individual  enterprise  and  independ- 
ence in  establishing  and  conducting  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stackpole,  it  was  voted,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety be  required  to  notify  the  members  individually  by  circular,  instead  of 
the  usual  manner.  The  Council  announced  the  following  appointments  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Orators — Dr.  C.  P.  Gage,  of  Concord ;  Substitute,  G.  B. 
Twitchell,  of  Keene ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Femald,  of  Barrington ;  Substitute,  A. 
McFarland,  of  Concord. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Society  adjourned,  having  been  in  constant  session  for 
six  hours.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  large  and  constant,  and  the 
opinion  was  universal  that  it  was  most  profitable  to  all  present.  Every 
member  felt  that  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  loss  not  to  have  been  pres- 
ent   The  discussions  throughout  were  attended  with  great  courtesy,  and  al 
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talk  of  by-laws  and  rules  of  order,  often  so  unprofitable  in  sadi 
but  80  protracted,  were  avoided,  wbUe  the  different  branches  of 
were  dwelt  upon  with  great  enthusiasm*  On  the  whole,  this  Socieij,ioi: 
its  sixtieth  jear,  has  shown  that  it  has  all  of  the  vigor  of  its  more  jodii 
neighbors,  and  more  than  their  discretion. 


Exchanges.  The  April  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  lUol 
Sciences  contains  its  usual  amount  of  original  and  selected  matter.  Si 
of  the  prominent  articles  in  this  number  are  Papper*s  observations  obsc> 
ulous  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  Bowditch  on  pleuritic  effusionsyaodlbr 
surgical  cases.  In  the  extracts  from  the  Society  for  Medical  ImpnmB 
reported  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Morland,  we  find  Dr.  Storer  aJladiiipis 
strictures  upon  his  address  on  medical  jurisprudence,  by  the  Charlestonl^ 

ical  Journal.     As  we  stated  in  the number  of  this  Journal  thatnX' 

lieve  Dr.  S.'s  ground  to  be  the  only  correct  one,  we  copy  the  folloviB|» 
tence  from  his  remarks : 

"  I  would  merely  observe  that,  in  a  conversation  with  Professor  Gi» 
leaf  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  remarks,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  per^ 
correct,  that  the  ground  I  assumed  was  the  right  ground,  and,  at  tk  ■( 
time,  stated  that  he  had  devoted  but  a  single  line  to  the  subject  ii »  ^ 
edition  of  his  Law  of  .Evidence^  because,  to  use  his  words,  he  eonaie^- 
as  ^  settled  law.'  To  my  reviewer  I  would  reiterate  my  assertiflOi^I 
know  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  the  land — it  is  supreme." 

This  journal,  it  is  well  known,  stands  among  the  first  in  our  coontij.^ 
continues  to  be  under  the  able  editorial  management  of  Dr.  Isaac  Htji  • 
is  published  by  Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Philadelphia. 

"  British  and  Foreign  Medico,  Chirurgical  Eevieto,**  In  our  last  i» 
ber  we  made  liberal  extracts  from  this  excellent  reprint,  not  oolj  Uf^ 
the  matter  was  valuable,  but  that  our  readers  might  perceive  the  hi^  ^ 
acter  and  tone  of  its  articles.  This  is  a  quarterly,  each  number  cobIxM 
over  two  hundred  pages,  the  price  being  three  dollars  a  year.  We » 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  giving  a  valuable  review  of  medical  opinion  o^ 
practices  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  they  will  find  themsel«»n*7 
repaid  for  its  price.  It  is  republished  by  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  of  Net-Y«« 
city. 

The  New- York  Medical  Times  has  not  reached  us  since  Febroaiy.  1^ 
the  editor  favor  us  with  these  numbers  ? 

The  Journal  of  Insanity,  too,  has  not  made  its  appearance  this  year.  ^* 
miss  it  very  much. 
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Death  while   vndeb  the  Influence   of  Chlorofobm.     The 
following  are  the  particalarsy  as  learned  from  yarioas  and  direct  sources,  of 
a  melancholj  case  which  recently  occurred  at  Hooksett,  in  this  State.    A 
g^rly  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  a  tumor  upon  the  thigh,  which  was 
examined  hj  Dr.  Timothy  Haynes,  of  this  town,  and  its  removal  was  ad* 
vised  and  strongly  urged.    After  some  time  the  patient  consented  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  operation.    At  the  appointed 
hour  Dr.  H.  arrived,  attended  by  his  student ;  but  the  patient  was  so  much 
terrified  in  the  prospect  of  the  operation  and  of  taking  chloroform,  that  she 
ran  away  and  hid.    After  some  time  she  was  found,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  force  was  brought  to  the  house  and  the  room,  where  the  operation  was  to 
be  performed.     She  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go,  but  still  more,  that  she 
might  not  be  obliged  to  inhale  the  ether ;  saying  that  she  would  bear  the 
pain  of  the  operation,  but  she  knew  she  should  die  if  they  made  her  breathe 
it.     The  doctor,  however,  insisted  upon  her  taking  it,  and  she  was  held,  and 
concentrated  chloric  ether  ^as  administered  by  her  uncle,  not  a  physician. 
An  unusually  large  amount  was  required  before  she  ceased  struggling  vio- 
lently, but  finally  the  operation  was  commenced,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
the  patient  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  prostrated.     The  tumor  was  remov- 
ed, and  the  doctor  exerted  himself  to  revive  his  patient,  but  in  vain ;  she 
died  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
'         We  regi'et  that  we  cannot  give  the  precise  quantity  of  ether  used  and  the 
precise  time  that  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation  and 
*    the  death  of  the  patient, — but  only  one  medical  man  was  present,  attended 
'    by  a  student  not  at  all  advanced  in  his  studies,  and  he  proposes  to  <<  live 
(     down,"  that  is,  wait  till  people  forget  the  case,  not  to  report  it.    The  impres- 
i     sion  of  friends  in  such  minutiie  is  perhaps  not  perfectly  reliable. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  shall  we  attribute  the  fatal  result  to  the  anaesthetic 
agent  ?  We  say  at  once,  no.  The  patient  was  extremely  terrified  at  the 
I  idea  of  the  operation,  -but  she  was  far  more  so  at  the  thought  of  being  ren- 
dered insensible.  She  intreated  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  pain,  reaffirming 
that  she  knew  she  should  die  if  she  breathed  the  ether.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, would  she  not  have  died  if  she  had  inhaled  the  vapor  of  water,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  ether  ?  Our  own  impression  is  that  she  would ;  and  fright 
was  in  fact  the  cause  of  her  death. 

The  errors  in  this  case  were,  fii'st,  that  the  operator  insisted  upon  the  inhala- 
tion, or  even  consented  to  it.  In  fact,  under  such  circumstances  almost  any 
man  would  have  deferred  the  operation  to  a  subsequent  day,  (there  being  no 
immediate  danger  to  life  from  the  tumor,)  and  then  proceeded  without  plac- 
ing the  patient  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia. 

Second,  that  he  allowed  it  to  be  administered  by  an  unprofessional  person, 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  its  use.  An  agent  so  powerful  should  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  skill,  and  no  one  should  operate  without  plac- 
ing the  patient  under  the  charge  of  a  reliable  physician,  so  far  as  this  is  con- 
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cerned.    The  operator  should  be  at  liberty  to  devote  all  bifi  atteDUon  to  the 
operation,  and  not  be  distracted  by  watching  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic. 

We  regret  that  by  this  case  discredit  has  been  cast  npon  a  most  useful 
agent,  apd  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  use.  The  following  sentence 
ficxMQ  Professor  Oilman's  preface  to  Beck's  Materia  Medica  exactly  express- 
es our  views  of  the  use  of  aniesthetics. 

^  Used  with  constant  care,  watched  with  unceasing  vigilance,  they  are  safe 
and  most  beneficent  agents ; — used  rashly  and  thoughtlessly,  they  are  so  dan- 
gerous, so  almost  certainly  fatal  to  life,  that  such  use  of  them  involves,  in 
my  judgment,  an  amount  of  moral  guilt  little  short  of  that  which  attaches  to 
manslau^ten" 


Lectures   on   Materia   Medica  and   Therapeutics:   hjf  John  B. 
Beck,  M.  D.    Edited  by  C.  R.  Gilmauy  M.  D.    S.  S.  ^  W.  Wood:  from 


the  Publishers. 

Before  his  death,  Professor  Beck  had  partly  prepared  for  the  press  the 
course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  New- York,  and  his  colleague,  Professor  Oilman,  has  completed 
what  he  left  undone.    It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Professor  Beck  to  omit  all 
mention  of  ^  new  remedies"  in  his  course,  adhering  only  to  those  which  have 
been  received  into  good  and  regular  standing.     It  must  be  unfortunate  for  a 
lecturer  to  run  after  everything  new  because  it  is  new,  but  it  is  equally  un- 
wise to  ignore  useful  things  because  new.     A  lecturer,  in  this  department 
especially,  should  be  prepared  to  inform  his  hearers  fully  upon  all  new 
matters  which  seem  to  promise  to  be  useful,  and  thus  give  a  direction  to  the 
investigations  pursued  by  his  pupils.     Professor  Beck  carried  his  conserva- 
tism altogether  too  far,— omitting  in  his  course  all  mention  of  cod  liver  oil 
and  of  anesthetics,  agents  which  had  been  approved  by  the  large  majority  of 
the  profession.    For  these  reasons,  though  the  editor  has  in  some  measure 
supplied  these  deficiencies,  we  must  consider  this  book  as  a  little  p<x8se.    To 
the  graduates  of  the  '<  College"  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  it  will  doubtless  be 
acceptable  as  a  memento  of  a  respected  teacher. 
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THS  DUTIES  OF  MEDICAL  MEN  TO  TREM8ELVBS  AND  TO  THEIR  PROFESSION. 


AN    ADDRESS 

Delivered  b^are  the  N  H»  State  Medical  Sodetyj  at  its  annual  session  in 

June,  1852,  by  the  Prestdemt,  Prof.  E.  R.  PeasleE;  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

[Pabliflbed  hj  order  of  ihe  Society.] 
Gentlemen  of  the  N,  H.  Medical  Society/ : — 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  individual,  however  humble,  to  aspire  to  the 
highest  excellence  in  his  particolar  vocation ;  and  each  will  thus  attain  to  a 
far  higher  point  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Still  more,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  strive  to  adorn  and  improve  the  profession  he  has 
adopted.  Or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  Bacon,  I  would  say,  '*  I  hold  every 
man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek 
and  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  theu^- 
selves  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereto." 

Moreover,  I  may  add  that  every  individual,  however  humble,  may  reasotx- 
able  expect  to  advance  his  profession  in  some  degree,  provided  he  engages  ^^ 
it  with  proper  aims  and  preparation.     Discoveries  are  ever  being  made,  o^^ 
not  seldom  has  it  happened  that  such  as  have  been  almost  grasped  by  *^^ 
brightest  lights  in  their  profession,  have  been  actually  aclneved  by  far  i*^"®' 
nor  minds.     It  was  beautifully  remarked  by  Dr.  Priestly,  in  allusion  to  t^*^^ 
assistance  he  derived  from  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  his  discc^^^^ 
of  oxygen  gas,  that  "when  able  navigators  have,  vrith  great  labor  and  3 
ment^  steered  towards  an  undiscovered  country,  a  cox&xnon  sailor,  place» 
the  mast-head,  may  happen  to  get  the  first  sight  of  land*''     But  the 
must  know  how  to  mount  the  mast,  and  then  know  how  to  distanguisb. 
from  water  and  sky,  and,  moreover,  must  constantly  l>e  on  the  looko^cx'*^ 
he  may  not,  after  all,  be  the  first  to  make  the  discovery. 
The  preceding  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  medical,  as  to  any 
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profession ;  and  I  will  request  your  attention  to  some  thov^to  ii(a« 
gualificatioM  and  the  aims  essential  to  render  a  medical  msiiy  ia  tketil 
of  Bacon  jnst  quoted^  a  help  and  an  ornament  to  his  profesmoo.  Sdi] 
may  introduce  any  remarks  not  actually  called  for,  in  an  addreatoi^ 
of  medical  men  of  advanced  knowledge  and  experience,  I  do  it  vitk  a 
recollection  that  I  am  also  indirectly  addressing  many  others,  who  kit  ■ 
yet  entered  upon  their  medical  career,  but  who  are,  or  will  become,  jonrp* 
in  m&dicine.  Nor  can  I  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  any  Mear 
for  attention  on  your  part  to  the  subject  I  have  proposed,  mote  tbiea 
elsewhere  and  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  our  countiy.  AU  miylitb 
efitted,  and  surely  none  can  possibly  be  injured,  by  frequently  ooBiai 
our  duties  to  ourselves  personally,  and  to  our  profession  at  lai]ge;ii» 
means  by  which  we  may  hope  to  achieve  a  good  name  and  improve  oia 
J.  The  first  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves — the  prime  requisite  fortdnq 
and  improving  our  profession — ^is  a  thorough  medical  educatum,  ^ptrn^ 
to  engaging  in  meduxd  pra4:tice.  Of  course,  I  allude  to  this  sobjeet^fB 
men,  for  the  benefit  of  your  present  and  future  pupils.  I  am  haTing  em 
opportunities,  as  a  teiicher,  for  witnessing  the  deplorable  conaeqiaBC 
young  men  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  befors  they  hayeMizi 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  studies  usually  regarded  as  essentiaiBii^ 
ginner ;  and  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  allude  to  this  subject  here.  ^' 
affirm  that  he  who  enters  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  before  Ik  h> 
quired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  departments  alluded  tHis 
usually  taught  in  the  Medical  Colleges — commits  an  error  and  isisfi 
himself  an  injury,  the  effects  of  which  no  subsequent  labor  oiiii»^* 
entirely  remove.  He  begins  his  career  with  incorrect  notions  0^0^ 
and  formation,  of  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  action  of  remedies.  £>> 
is  obliged  to  interpret  all  he  sees  in  his  practice  in  some  way,  aadfiMi 
accordingly ;  to  the  detriment  or  the  benefit  of  his  patient,  as  the  c^ 
may  decide.  In  the  meantime,  also,  he  is  acquiring  false  notioBS,  u^^ 
ing  &lse  theories,  which  years  of  subsequent  experience  alone  will  m 
him  to  unlearn,  if  he  ever  perceives  their  fallacy.  But  the  strong  pn^ 
is  that  he  will  never  perceive  his  defect,  and  therefore  never  oootft  ^ 
errors.  Not  having  planted  himself  upon  the  '^  terra  firma"  aff<wM  W^ 
established  facts  and  principles  of  medical  science,  as  a  point  of  depi0 
at  the  outset,  he  never  comes  to  know  that  there  is  any  such  groondiBSi^ 
icine;  and  after  plunging  about  for  a  few  years  in  a  sort  of  ^^9^' 
Despond''  instead,  he  is  heard  complaining  of  the  uncertain^  of  IbwN 
and  perhaps  finally  gives  up  the  regular  practice^  so  called,  for  hsaofV^ 
or  some  oUier  exclusive  system  of  similar  merits.  Ag^reat  prqwiiiA^" 
apostates  to  homceopathy  'and  hydropathy  are  from  this  class,  and  vectf* 
afford  to  lose  them ;  the  more  ike  better  for  our  profession.  Moreofcri"? 
may  be  well  enough  qualified  for  their  new  voeationy  thoo^  thej  sertf** 
for  the  practice  of  medicine. 
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Some,  however,  become  oonscions  of  theit  deficiencefl^  and  labor  to  the 
utmost  to  repair  them ;  bnt  the  ehances  are  all  against  this  being  folly  ac- 
complished. There  is  a  proper  time  for  each  of  the  particular  studies  which 
the  stadent  is  expected  to  master ;  and  if  not  taken  up  each  in  its  proper 
connexion^  they  can  never  afterwards  be  studied  with  equal  benefit.  I  hare 
never  yet  known  a  student  to  become  a  thorough  anatomist  who  was  employed 
by  his  preceptor,  for  the  first  few  months,  in  reading  (Jood's  Study  of  Medi- 
tsine,  or  any  other  work  on  the  practice  of  medicine ;  for  this  and  other 
similar  absurdities  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  committed  by  physicians  in 
advising  their  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known  a  pupil  of 
ordinary  capacity  to  fiitil  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  anatomy,  if  he 
Attended  to  that  branch  the  first  of  all,  and  in  a  proper  manner.  After 
anatomy,  also,  he  may  study  physiology  with  success;  and  when  a  physiolo- 
gist to  some  extent,  he  may  then  become  also  a  pathologist ;  but  not  other- 
wise. This  is  only  stating  what  every  body,  who  ever  bestowed  any  thought 
upon  the  subject,  well  knows.  And  yet  I  still  continue  to  become  acquainted 
with  students  who  have  been  advised  to  commence  their  studies  either  at  the 
wrong  end,  or,  perhaps,  at  any  point  between  that  and  the  true  beginning. 

Now,  to  acquire  the  amount  of  knowledge  just  alluded  to,  even  under  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study,  the  usually  prescribed  term  of  three 
years  is  surely  short  enough.  And  yet  the  chances  are  that  one  who  enters 
upon  practice  before  he  acquires  all  this,  will  never  essentially  "  help  or  adorn'' 
his  profession.  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  teachers  as  in- 
duce pupils  to  graduate,  and  such  medical  schools  as  actually  graduate  them 
with  the  expectation  of  commencing  practice  before  the  full  three  years,  at  least, 
have  expired,  thus  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  profession,  both  present  and 
prospective,  which  it  will  require  much  of  the  good  they  can  otherwise  do 
to  count^balance.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  I  have  ever  op- 
posed th<d  examinajdon  of  pupils  for  a  degree,  in  the  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  in  the  schools  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  have  now  in  mind 
two  young  men  who  were  refused  an  examination  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
having  studied  somewhat  less  than  two  years.  They  replied  that  tiiey  knew 
where  they  couid  get  a  diploma,  and  at  once  left  for  a  city  school;  took  their 
4]iploma,  and  went  into  business  a  fdll  year  before  those  of  their  class  who 
were  equally  advanced  in  their  studies.  But  they  thus  condemned  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  perpetual  mediocrity— of  <t<&-mediocrity,  I  should  rather 
say.  They  have  now  been  in  business  six  or  seven  years,  and  are  now  in 
every  respect  at  least  four  or  five  years  behind  their  classmates,  who  became 
qualified  to  practice  before  they  began.  And  this  is  the  uniform  result,  in 
all  similar  cases  w:hich  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

II.  Another  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  without  fulfilling  which 
we  cannot  expect  to  improve  or  adorn  our  profession,  is  to  keep  vp  with  the 
times  hy  hahUe  ofprofetdonal  reading  and  9tudyj  after  we  enter  upon  the 
pradke  of  medicine.    I  shall  certainly  be  excused  for  dwelling  somewhat 
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upon  this  topiC)  »&ce  there  are  ever  too  many  in  our  profeeBioii  who  aie  said 
to  be  negligent  in  this  reBpeet.  If  one  oommenoee  with  deficient  qnalificfr' 
tione,  of  course  no  altematiye  then  remains  than  to  retrieye  the  error,  so  fir 
as  may  be^  by  double  diligenoe  afterwarda.  Bat  the  bestedaeated  phyaidaa 
at  the  ontsety  also  needs  incessantly  to  read  and  study,  in  order  to  keep  lam- 
self  familiar  with  the  novelties^  whether  actual  improvements  or  aUktearmatj 
which  are  constantly  being  laid  befnre  the  medical  pnbHo.  Here,  dten^  is 
an  additional  reason  for  thorough  preliminary  training.  No  man  can  both 
keep  up  with  the  times  and  also  bring  up  arrears,  after  he  haji  engaged  b 
practice.  Indeed,  the  usual  excuse  for  negleet  of  reading  even  <iie  present 
medical  news  and  recent  WGffks,  is  the  want  of  time  to  aeeomi^ish  mesely 
that.  I  am  aware  that  this  excuse  jfi  often  made  with  einomty ;  but,  as  H 
is  never  a  sufficient  apology  for  such  neglect,  I  shall  ask  permission  to  g^ 
it  some  examination.  I  would,  however,  in  the  first  ^ace  remark  that  pn- 
erally  it  is  not  those  who  actually  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  professioaal 
labor  who  thus  complain  of  want  of  time  to  read  and  study.  It  is  genenlly 
those,  if  there  be  any  semblance  of  truth  in  the  excuse  in  the  partiflnlar 
case,  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  hesidee  the  practice  of  their  profeseioin.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  minding  other  people's, 
and  possibly  their  professional  bretfiren's  affiurs ;  in  others,  there  is  an  oiiee, 
political  or  otherwise,  to  fiU ;  whether  of  town^erk,  postmaster  or  repre- 
sentative-—and  I  admit  that  it  is  sometimes  the  evident  doty  of  a  physician 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  citiaens  to  accept  such  offices;  provided 
always  that  his  amUtaon  does  not  impel  him  that  way.  In  other  cases  he  is 
partly  engaged  in  military  movements  and  strat^y,  perhaps;  and  in  others, 
still,  he  who  is  so  pressed  as  to  have  no  time.for  professional  reading  or  rtody, 
has  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  reading  to  attend  to,  or  a  eoBsideraUe  smoiint 
of  bar-room  slang  to  preside  over;  or  drives,  perhaps,  quite  a  brisk,  if  not  a 
remunerative,  business  in  the  line  of  8W^>ping  horses.  Sow,  that  sQch 
practitioners  should  not  find  time  fiff  professional  study  is  not  i^range.  How 
can  they,  indeed ?  But  would  they  employ  it  thus,  coold  they  find  it?  If 
so,  I  think  they  would  manngeto  find  it  in  sjAte  of  all  the  very  evident  ctifi- 
Gulties  of  their  case.  But  if  I  hear  one  who  is  incessantly  occupied  in  ]«ae- 
tice,  con^plain  of  want  of  time  to  study,  I  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  the 
excuse.  The  man  who  has  time  and  health  for  praetibe,  can  tajbe  time,  if  he 
pleases  to  do  so,  for  study.  I  admit  that>  for  days  and  even  weeks  in  800008- 
sion,  it  may  be  evidently  his  duty  to  n^eot  his  books  for  his  patients ;  but 
such  pressure  does  not  always  ccmtinue,  and  if  he  fieels  it  his  duly  to  stedy 
as  well  as  practice,  and  in  order  that  he  may  praetioe  the  better,  he  will  now 
and  then  find  an  interval,  though  brief,  to  devote  to  that  ohjectr  Or,  if  he 
is  actually  driven  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  the  whole  of  every  day  in 
the  year,  it  is  then  his  obvious  duty  to  engage  a  partner  to  assist  Una.  The 
strong  will  ever  finda  the  way^  here  as  in  other  cases.  Hoffinan  wm  a  moat 
laborious  practitioaer;  so  was  Boerfaaftye;  both  quite  as  mueh  oeoD^bd^  U> 
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say  the  iMst,  as  any  among  va  whoc<»iKplaiii  aa  above.  And  jet,  ilie  former 
found  tune,  not  only  to  keep  up  witb  the  medieal  scienoe  of  his  day,  but 
also  to  write  so  many  original  folio  volnmea  that  their  titles  alone,  as  given  ^ 
by  Haller  in  hia  BiMiotheca  Medioa,  extend  over  no  less  than  88  qnarto 
pages.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  a  voluminons  writer.  Velpean  is  in- 
cessantly pressed  by  praotiee,  and  yet  he  takes  time  to  read  everything,  and 
in  1844  had  already  written  and  published  more  than  26000  pages.  Boux 
is  also  constantly  laboring  in  his  profession.  Eight  years  since,  he  had  op- 
erated for  cataract  between  5000  and  6000  times ;  had  performed  staphylora- 
phy,  105  times;  suture  of  the  perineum,  15  times;  excision  of  elbow  joint, 
14  times,  and  other  less  rare  operations  in  proportion.  But  he  also  finds 
time  to  read  and  study;  and,  besides  gther  non-professional  accomplishments, 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  can  both  ^ak  and  write,  the  English, 
Italiim  and  Spanish  languages.  All  this,  though  he  is  constantly  suffering 
from  chronic  gastritis  and  rheumatism.  Drs.  Chambers  and  Copland  of 
London  are  constantly  overwhelmed  with  practice ;  and  yet  the  former  has 
found  time  to  fill  with  notes  of  his  private  cases,  nxty^ieven  qitarto  volumes j 
of  400  pages  each,  besides  numerous  other  quartos  in  the  form  of  indices; 
and  the  latter  has  given  in  his  Dictionary  an  evidence  of  universal  reading 
and  study,  and  herculean  labor,  which  alone  it  might  well  have  occupied  a 
whole  life  to  produce.  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  distinguished  practi- 
tioner who  was  asked  how  it  happened  that  so  few  medical  works  were  written 
in  New  York,  while  there  were  so  many  medical  authors  in  Philadelphia. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  the  &ct  is  that  they  write  while  we  practice."  Perhaps 
this  interpretation,  satis&ctoxy  as  it  appeared  to  the  speaker,  would  excite  a 
smile  in  the  writers  alluded  to.  I  repeat,  than,  it  is  never  a  valid  excuse, 
even  for  those  actually  pressed  by  their  professional  engagements,  to  say  that 
they  cannot  get  any  time  for  reading  and  study.  But,  lest  the  method  of 
securing  the  time  may  not  be  apparent  to  all,  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  on 
this  point. 

And  first,  he  who  would  secure  the  time  for  this  purpose,  must  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  profession.  Indeed  no  one  can  expect  to  help  or  adorn  it 
essentially  who  is  not  willing  to  do  this.  For  a  physician  to  make  his  pro- 
fession a  secondary  matter  is  an  outrage  upon  the  community  he  professes  to 
serve ;  to  allow  any  other  occupation  to  interfere  with  it,  so  as  to  witiidraw 
his  attention  firom  it,  is  also  proportionally  so.  .  The  physician  needs,  and 
must  have,  recreation  and  relaxation,  like  other  men ;  he  needs  general  in- 
formation and  an  acquaintance  with,  the  important  topics  of  the  day,  perhaps 
even  more  than  other  men.  And  all  this  surely  requires  the  expenditure  of 
some  time.  But  all  this  must  not  divert  him  from  his  main  object.  And 
let  no  one  suppose  that  it  is  not  enough  for  any  human  mind  to  aspire  to, 
to  become  a  good  physician,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  let  no  one 
imagine  that  any  man  can  be  anything  better  or  greater.  And  yet,  distinc. 
tion  in  politics,  or  in  any  of  the  departments  I  have  befora  mentioned,  can 
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be  aoqniied  only  by  the  aaerifkie  of  a  part  at  least  of  one's  professkmal 
reputation.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  ^^  he  who  would  be  Fope  must  think  of 
nothing  else.'' 

But  we  must  have  a  reguUir  cmd  defiwUe  courte  of  reading  and  study y  or 
we  still  £ail  to  aocomplish  any  definite  purpose.  I  have  takeu  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  never  to  cease  studying  so  long  as  we  continue  in  {oactioe;  though 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  speak  of  '^  having  completed  our  studies."  A 
pert  young  physician,  having  used  the  expression,  ^^  after  I  had  completed 
my  studies/'  in  presence  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  latter  indignantly  remarked,  '^  then 
you  have  completed  your  studies  I  I  am  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  com- 
pleted  mine,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall  be  so.'' 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  much  adiuntage  may  be  gained  by  renewing 
the  whole  curriculum  of  our  medical  studies  at  regular  periods,  and  that 
this  may  be  certainly  and  easily  done.  For  instance,  we  may  arrange  to 
review  thoroughly  all  the  more  common  and  important  departments  within 
the  first  three  years  from  the  time  we  commence  practice — using  the  best 
text-books  at  the  time  in  e^h;  and  having  completed  that  arrangement, 
again  repeat  it  in  the  same  or  a  different  space  of  time,  with  new  and  im- 
proved books.  The  course  should  include  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene, 
Materia  Medica,  General  Pathology  and  General  Therapeutics,  Special  Pa- 
thology and  Therapeutics,  (or  Theory  and  Practice,  as  othervrise  called,)  Sur- 
gery and  Obstetrics.  This  should  be  the  regular  course,  and  the  departmoits 
may  be  taken  up  for  the  first  time  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned  them.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  all  the  discoveries  in  organic  Chemistry  and  in  microseop- 
ical  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  the  contents  of  the  best  new  prscticti 
works,  and  the  news  of  the  day,  with  the  more  iAxportant  articles  in  the 
journals,  must  be  acquired  as  collateral  reading. 

Now,  all  this,  together  with  the  necessary  amount  of  consultation  of  authors 
in  the  investigation  of  particular  cases,  will  certainly  require  no  small  amount 
of  time  in  the  aggregate.  But  if  the  course  be  thoroughly  gone  through 
with,  the^rs^  time,  as  it  may  be,  while  we  are  fresh  from  the  schools,  and 
when,  also,  we  are  not  yet  pressed  by  business,  it  becomes  a  very  easy  matter 
to  review  it  at  the  subsequent  periods ;  since  then  we  have  to  dwell  only  on 
what  is  new,  or  what  we  had  forgotten.  I  speak  not  without  having  adopted 
the  course  I  am  recommending  during  the  past  ten  years.  And  the  neoea- 
sary  amount  of  time,  per  diem,  is  far  lessvthan  would  be  at  first  supposed. 
There  are  over  900  working  days  in  three  years,  and  an  average  of  500 
octavo  pages  for  a  work  on  each  of  the  nine  departments  I  have  mentioned, 
or  4500  pages  in  all,  would  require  only  an  average  advance  of  five  pages 
per  day.  To  read  this  amount  carefully  would  require  an  average  perhaps 
of  fifteen  minutes.  Very  few  young  men  are  so  driven  by.practice  during 
the  first  three  years  that  they  might  not  daily  secure  five  or  even  fifteen 
times  this  amount;  and  the  more  progress,  just  in  proportion  to  the  tho* 
roughness  of  their  preliminary  education. 
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But  it  may  be  objected,  that  eyen  fifteen  minutea  per  diem  is  more  time 
tJian  a  practitioiier  in  fall  bcusineBS  can  command.  I  reply  tbat  not  even  one 
lialf  of  this  time,  as  a  daily  average,  will  be  actually  required,  if  he  has 
previonsly  reviewed  these  departments  thoroughly.  But  even  if  it  were 
required,  the  objection  (since  such  an  average  can  be  secured,)  is  not  valid. 
And  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  him  who  would  never  cease  to 
read  and  study  of  an  ecow/mical  eaipenditure  of  his  time. 
It  has  Been  said  by  a  poet — 

"  The  man  ia  yet  imborn  who  dnly  weighs  an  hour ;" 
T>rtt  all  may  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  hours,  and  even  minutes, 
who  will  give  the  least  attention  to  the  subject.     A  celebrated  German  as* 
tronomer  recently  told  an  English  traveller  that  he  had,  for  years,  every  day 
studied  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  except  on  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage.    On  that  day  he  studied  but  eleven  hours ;  but  the  next  morning  he 
rose  three  hours  earlier  than  usual,  and  thus  made  up  for  his  lost  time.     But 
the  medical  man  in  active  business  cannot  expect  to  command  JiourSy  even  if 
possessed  of  this  German  enthusiasm ;  he  cannot  always  be  sure  of  even  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time.     But  if  he  knows  how,  and  resolves  to  employ  the 
minutes  as  they  can  be  gained,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  thus 
acquired.     A  German  practicing  physician   committed  Ihe  whole  Iliad  in 
G-reek  to  memory  during  the  snatches  of  time  he  gained  while  passing  from 
I  one  patient  to  another.     Dr.  J.  M.  Good's  translation  of  Lucretius  was  com- 
posed in  the  streets  of  London  during  his  extensive  walks  to  visit  his 
;  numerous  patients.     And  Dr.  Bumey,  the  musician,  by  the  help  of  pocket 
I  grammars  and  dictionaries,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  French 
t  languages,  while  passing  from  place  to  place  to  give  instruction  to  his  pupils. 
Dr.  Pepusuch,  also  a  music   teacher,  remarked  that  when  he  was  a  young 
I  man  he  determined  never  to  go  to  bed  at  night  till  he  knew  something  that 
he,  did  not  know  in  the  morning ;  "  a  short  lesson,"  says  Dr.  Bumey, "  which 
I  long  endeavored  to  practice ;"  and  which  the  hard-working  physician  should 
have  ever  before  his  mind.     Thus,  '^  spare  minutes  are  the  gold  dust  of 
time.''    Take  care  of  them  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.    How 
great,  then,  is  the  responsibility  incurred  in  the  use  we  make  of  our  leisure 
moments  I     Moreover,  if  not  well  employed,  they  are,  of  all  the  portions  of 
our  lives,  the  most  prolific  source  of  evil.   '^  They  are  the  gaps  through  which 
temptations  find  the  easiest  access  to  the  garden  of  the  soul." 

-"  Time  is  onr  master  if  we  sleep ; 


Oar  serrant  if  awake,  and  at  our  pott, 
Faithfal  and  trne.    If  thon  hast  aught  to  do,— 
If  thoQ  wouldst  win  thyself  a  name — ^be  great, 
Or  good,  or  wise,  or  powerfol — then  seise 
The  golden  minutes  as  they  pass. 

To  day ! 
The  Hying  moments  of  to-day  are  thine  I 
Nor  thou  nor  sngela  know  what  lies  beyond." 

But  a  medical  geniusy  as  he  considers  himself,  would  probably  regard  all 
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this  as  mere  drudgery ',  and  expect  to  make  for  lumselfy  or  bid,  an  eitti^ 
a  more  direct  path  to  scientific  eminemse  and  profeasioiial  iqiatatiBL  k 
let  no  such  man  deceive  others^  though  he  may  himself.  His  8ii|fDsdi 
spiration  will  expend  itself  in  theorizing;  and^  however  spl^ididUstilai 
may  be^  unless  he  has  chastened  them  by  the  severest  study,  lus  ^aoi 
will  be  as  liable  to  fallacy  as  those  of  less  brilliant  endowmeiila.  Uc 
incessant  labor,  is  the  only  condition  of  ultimate  success,  of  endomg  v^ 
tation.  *  John  Hunter  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  gmimm 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  But  it  was  hia  mm 
labor  which  secured  the  brilliant  results  he  achieved,  and  not  his  vmi 
endowments.  For  thirty  years  in  succession  he  never  rose  after  sacs  a 
summer  or  winter ;  and  seldom  lost  a  moment  while  awake.  Almoamtf 
the  most  important  discoveries  in  our  science  have  been  made  by  me&dai 
most  persevering  industry.  Harvey  devoted  nearly  twenty  years  to  kknk 
upon  the  Greneration  of  Animals ;  and  his  immortal  treatise  on  the  Cizabu 
of  the  Blood  cost  him  twenty-six  years  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Sip  It 
Marshall  Hall,  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  in  Physk^i 
the  present  century,  ^^  I  have  spent  25,000  hours  in  my  investi^0D»«it 
Diastaltic  (or  Reflex,)  Nervous  System."  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  for  ssmm 
in  succession,  rose  at  day-break  the  whole  year  round,  and  employed  tketk 
'till  eight  o'clock  in  dissecting  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  uteroa^ilK; 
and  his  labors  upon  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  heart,  in  whieb  beiii 
the  most  important  anatomical  discovery  of  the  present  century,  veRibiB 
-equally  arduous. 

''I  know  of  no  such  thing  as  genius/'  said  Hogarth.  <<6eniuiifiit? 
and  diligence."  And  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  '^  If  I  have  been  aiikw^ 
anything,  I  have  effected  it  by  patient  thinking  only."  Indeed,  we  Bfl^i 
of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  actually  advancing  onrsM 
as  a  heathen  poet  says  of  the  difficulty  of  agriculture :  that  the  Cnn^^ 
interposed  a  barrier  against  the  accomplishment  of  either  without  isie^ 
toil ;  and  whoever  expects  to  contravene  this  law  deceives  himself 


•^^  Paler  ipie  colendi^ 


Hand  facilem  esse  viam  Toluit,'' 

The  preceding  remarks  imply  that  a  physician  cannot  expeet  to  beev^ 
^^an  omamentand  a  help"  to  his  profession  atonoe  after  entering  it;  bstv^ 
is  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  admit,  or  by  concealing  the  £MSt?  ItviQ* 
found  generally  true  that  physicians  are  at  least  forty  years  old  befoi«»9 
can  justly  claim  this  eminence.  It  is  said  of  Gline,  one  of  tiie  most  tuf^ 
plished  of  English  surgeons,  and  who  accumulated  a  fortune  of  £200^. 
(or  $1,000,000,)  by  his  practice,  that  he  was  borrowing  money  «t  ^ 
Medical  men  must  calculate  at  the  outset  on  a  long  race,  and  nttke  ti0 
plans  accordingly,  if  they  would  finally  reach  the  goal. 

Still,  no  young  man  may  despair  of  finding  a  niche  in  the  tempkof  b^ 
however  rare  the  occurrenoe  of  such  instances.    Biohat  died  attitf^'J 
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age  of  thirljr-f<mr,  after  imiiKvtaGzing  himself  by  his  invefitigatioiis  and 
diflcoveries.  Andral  wrote  Ids  splendid  work  on  Pathological  Anatomy  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Laenneo  was  little  more  than  a  mere  medieal 
student^  when  he  made  his  discovery  of  the  stethoscope ;  and  Galileo  dis- 
covered the  pendulum,  and  thus  commenced  the  career  of  modem  science; 
when  a  medical  student,  and  less  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Therefore,  let 
no  one,  however  young  in  the  profession,  despair  of  improving  it,  provided 
he  will  study,  and  observe,  and  Mnk  as  did  the  illustrious  men  just  named. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 'may  be  considered  altogether  too  much  for  those 
already  advanced  in  life  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  has  been  suggested.  Still 
this  must  be  done,  if  the  object  I  have  specified  is  to  be  gained  at  last.  I 
admit  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  an  entire  change  of  one's  habits  in 
respect  to  study,  late  in  life.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  among  those  who 
are  already  advanced,  so  many  who  are  far  mmre  inclined  to  ridicule  any 
tM)velty  in  medicine,  than  to  study  into  and  understand  it  before  they  express 
their  opinions.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  stethoscope  and  the 
microscope  in  diagnosis,  well  illustrates  this  point.  Indeed,  it  has  been  often 
repeated,  as  a  standing  reproach  to  our  profession,  that  no  physician  over 
forty  years  old  at  the  time,  ever  admitted  the  truth  of  Harvey's  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.    This  assertion  is,  however,  untrue. 

But  others  will  investigate  the  merits  of  new  inventions  and  appliances ; 
and,  if  found  truly  valuable,  they  will  be  generally  introduced,  whether  par- 
ticular individuals  desire  it  or  not ;  and  it  is  well  if  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
at  last  obliged  to  t£66  a  method  we  at  first  condemned.  I  well  remember  the 
sneering  expression  of  a  medical  man  on  first  looking  through  the  microscope 
I  have  used  the  past  ten  yean ;  but  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  within  two  or 
three  years  after,  he  purchased  one  for  himself,  and  has  since  that  time 
spoken  strongly  in  its  commendation. 

But  the  difficulty  alluded  to  is  not  insurmountable  by  any  means.  Here 
again  the  strong  desire  will  secure  the  means  and  the  result.  Socrates 
learned  to  dance  and  play  on  musical  instruments  at  an  advanced  age.  Oato 
learned  the  Greek  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  Plutarch  first  studied  Latin  at 
about  the  same  age.  Dr.  Johnson  began  to  study  Butch  at  seventy-one,  and 
desired  Dr.  Bumey  to  teach  him  the  musical  scale  six  months  before  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The  Marquis  de  St.  Aulaire  began  a  suc- 
cessful acquaintande  with  the  muses  at  the  age  of  seventy.  But  if  new 
studies  may  be  commenced  with  success  so  late  in  life,  certainly  no  limit 
need  be  assigned  beyond  which  one  may  not  commence,  and  successftdly 
pursue,  a  systematic  course  of  professional  study  and  reading.  We  find  that 
Theophrastns  commenced  his  Characters  of  Men  at  ninety ;  Colbert  returned 
to  his  latin  and  law  studies  at  sixty ;  Dryden  wrote  his  most  pleasing  pro- 
ductions in  his  old  age,  and  at  sixty-eight  proposed  to  versify  the  whole  Iliad  ; 
Young  conunenced  his  Night  Thoughts  at  sixty ;  and  Ludovico  Monaldino 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  times  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen.    I 
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might  add  many  more  similar  instances.  The  fact  is,  that  the  heVeti^l 
old  age  is  far  more  frequently  the  result  of  too  little  than  of-  too  gmtiBii 
leotoal  effort  after  the  meridian  of  life ;  and  there  is  no  means  for  pmat^ 
and  postponing  it  like  a  constant  exercise  of  the  intellectual  poienii 
judicious  and  systematic  manner. 

Nor  does  advanced  age  necessarily  disqualify  one  for  actiye  hasocfloi 
physical  effort,  any  more  than  for  intellectual  pursuits.  TaUeyiandifeorig 
the  head  of  affairs  in  France  under  Napoleon  and  the  Boorfoons,  to^ie 
of  eighty.  Bluoher  was  seventy  when  defeated  at  Ligny,  where  he  Mnk 
his  horse  and  was  rode  over  by  the  French  cavalry ;  though  a  day  or  »i 
after  he  led  on  his  Russians  against  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Wdia\t»:ai 
eight  years  ago  Wellington  and  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head  of  the  Cibi 
of  England  and  France,  though  both  over'  seventy-five,  were  preMnii^ii 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  world  by  their  talents  and  energy. 

But  though  I  must  not  extend  the  list,  I  should  do  great  injusdeetoff 
own  profession  did  I  not  specify  a  few  of  the  many  similar  exataiplesiii 
I  might  mention.  Cullen  was  a  splendid  lecturer  at  eighty-three;  3(ai 
was  the  same,  at  about  the  same  age.  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Loui8TiUe,Ba 
equally  remarkable  .example.  Boerh&ave  at  over  seventy,  and  BlumaM  i 
eighty-three  to  eighty-five,  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  aQ  pn  tf 
Europe,  by  their  lectures.  Hufeland,  at  eighty  and  upwards,  was  ikjA 
of  his  profession  in  Berlin.  We  also  find  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  London,  o^ 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  microscopio  anatomy  and  its  application  ide 
practice  of  surgery,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth;  and  Bran6hy(V' 
availing  himself  practically,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  of  the  aids  Md^ 
the  recent  discoveries  in  organic  chemistry  and  by  the  microsot^'i^ 
various  departments  of  surgical  diagnosis.  I  need  not  mentioa^wB 
of  both  practitioners  and  professors,  in  our  own  countiy,  who,  flooiiiyifi 
a  green  old  age,  still  adorn  and  also  help  their  profession,  by  keepiag  th» 
selves  acquainted  with  all  its  improvements ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  eofl^ 
uting  to  its  improvement,  as  their  long  cherished  habits  of  study  and  timilt 
enable  them  still  to  do. 

Let  us,  therefore,  henoeforth  regard  the  idea  that  it  is  ever  toohtoii 
medical  men  to  learn,  or  too  late  to  study  and  read,  as  obsolete. 

m.  Still  another  requisite  for  advancing  our  profession,  is  an  atgwial'^ 
with  the  hutory  of  its  progress  in  past  times.  '^  Not  to  know  what  hu  Wa 
done  in  former  times,"  says  Oicero,  <'  is  to  remain  forever  a  child/'  8* 
much  time  has  been  thrown  away  in  oonseqoence  of  ignorance  in  this  iffp^ 
How  many  investigations  have  been  entered  into  upon  subjects  already  ii^ 
tigated,  and  satisfactorily  settled,  because  their  authors  were  ignorant  <if^ 
fact  that  others  had  anticipated  them.  How  many  old  discoveries  iff  i^ 
made,  with  much  parade  and  useless  toil,  for  the  same  reason!  AidW 
many  theories  spring  up  from  time  to  time,  whidi  have  either  ^read^^ 
vefated,  or  of  which  their  authors  would  at  onoe  detect  the  faUacy,  if  ^ 
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were  well  versed  in  either  tke  history  or  the  prinoiples  of  their  science.  We 
are  bound  to  know  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  therefore  required,  before 
we  can  expect  to  add  thereto  anything  valuable,  by  our  efforts.  In  this  way 
alone  can  we  peroeive  what  has  not  been  done,  and  what  is  therefore  required ; 
and  thus  have  a  definite  aim  in  all  our  investigationB.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  department  in  the  knowledge  of  which  medical  men  are  gener- 
ally too  deficient ;  but  its  importance  will  be  pero^ved  without  further  remarks. 

The  three  preceding  being  the  primary  requisites  for  adorning  and  ad- 
vancing our  profession,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  merely  practical  man — ^the 
man  who  boasts  that  he  does  not  study,  but  relies  on  experience,  and  decries 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case,  even  in  the  lecture  room,)  the  study  of  hooks  !  t 
We  would  first  inquire  how  much  of  all  he  knows  would  not  be  found,  on 
investigation,  to  have  been  derived /rom  hooks,  after  all  ?  though  not  perhaps 
by  himself  directly.  Or  if  he  is  actually  in  great  part  original,  we  would 
inquire  whether  in  &ct  he  knows  much  more  than  is  contained  in  the  books, 
or  can  state  it  very  much  better  than  is  therein  laid  down  ?  Finally,  it  may 
be  asked  if  such  a  practical  man  really  supposes,  as  his  language  implies, 
that  he  is  the  sole  repository  of  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  medical  science 
or  art  ?  for  we  have  certainly  never  yet  seen  one  of  this  class  of  whom  his 
professional  brethren  did  not  form  an  entirely  different  opinion.  All  art  is 
founded  upon  science ;  and  the  idea  of  practising  our  art  without  a  fiill  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  a  constant  reference  to,  its  scientific  principles,  is  pre- 
posterous. The  quack  practices  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  medical  science ) 
the  mere  practical  man  is  distinguished  from  him  only  so  far  as  his  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  makes  the  difference.  AndJ[  will  add,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  M.  Hall,  that  the  '^  time  is  coming,  though  it  may  yet  be  distant,  when  the 
mere  practical  man  will  be  viewed  as  the  mere  empiric,  which  he  is  in  fact; 
and  when  to  know  the  nature  and  modes  of  action  of  the  springs  of  life,  will 
be  accounted  the  appropriate  preparation  for  the  investigation,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  diseases.''     (London  Lancet,  Sept.  1847,  p.  88.) 

I  shall  doubtless  be  understood  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  study  together 
with  practice.  Either,  exclusively  followed,  is  productive  of  the  direst  con- 
sequences, though  the  chances  are  certainly  not  in  favor  of  a  too  great  devo- 
tion to  study,  to  the  neglect  of  practice. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  the  mere  practical  man  to  rely  upon  and 
boast  of  his  experience ;  and  appeals  to  experience  have  at  first  sight  some- 
thing so  dedsive  in  them,  that  I  will  stay  a  moment  to  point  out  their  fallacy. 
In  the  first  place,  I  remark  that  certain  acquirements  are  necessary  before 
one  can  derive  anything  worthy  the  name  of  experiefnce  from  his  practice. 
What  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  experience  of  one  who  had  practised 
medicine  five  or  even  thirty  years  without  any  preliminary  education  at  all  f 
Certainly  he  must  have  correctly  learned  some  things ;  and  as  certainly  he 
must  have  supposed  himself  to  have  ascertained  many  things  more,  but  which 
will  prove,  on  examination,  to  be  errors.    How  far,  then,  can  we  trust  him. 
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if  he  10  not  im  a  condition  to  dSfltingoiflk  troth  from  error  ?  Jiut  ao^d; 
80  we  believe  he  is  capable  of  making  this  distinction.  But  this  eaptfai^ 
depends  altogether  more,  upon  what  he  has  read  and  studied  (for  iniafiii 
he  leams  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  the  subjeoty  and  can  thus  test  bk  on 
conclusions,)  than  upon  what  he  has  merely  seen  and  hastily  }u6pd  npoi, 
himself.  Experience;  so  called,  may  therefore  be  of  such  a  kind— so  vn. 
liable — ^that  the  more  one  has  of  it  the  worse  for  him  and  his  pitiaiL 
Being  upon  a  wrong  track,  or  upon  a  fisdse  foundation,  thefaither  headnaa 
the  &rther  he  strays  from  the  truth. 

Thus  the  only  teliable  medical  experience  is  that  which  la  founded  vfnti 
thorough  acquaintanoe  with  all  the  principles  of  medical  science.  Bail 
practitioner  who  possesses  this  qualification  will  neyer  be  heard  boaetii|tf 
his  experience.  He  knows  too  well  the  many  possible  sources  of  oror  iib 
conclusions,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  assurance  of  the  merely  pncon 
man.  Indeed,  aasunmoe  is  incompatible  with  the  troe  experience;  aadtk 
latter  always  soon  banishes  it,  if  at  first  a  characteristic  of  a  yomig  pnai- 
tioner.  Raddiffe  used  to  say  that  ''when  young  he  had  fifly  remedisk 
every  disease;  and  when  old,  one  remedy  for  fifty  diseases.'^  But  ereaai 
mitting  that  all  the  materials  for  a  trustworthy  experience  may  be  derM 
from  practice  alone,  independently  of  reading  or  study,  there  is  still  muk 
reason  why  the  merely  practical  man's  experience  can  never  beniieda; 
for  it  is  doubtless  trae,  as  stated  by  the  late  Br.  Hosaok,  of  New  Yod,  ita 
^'  no  physician  can  actually  remember  the  detiuls  of  his  praciioe  longer  tb 
three  years.''  This  fact  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  are  asbr 
upon  our  practice  alone,  an  experience  of  three  years  (the  amount  of  ytf 
being  the  same,)  is  as  reliable,  and  even  more  so,  than  one  of  a  longer|a^ 

It  follows  from  the  preceding,  that  years  alone  are  not  the  measoR^  > 
reliable  experience;  and  that  one  with  the  proper  qualifications  majdan 
as  much  from  a  practice  of  six  years  as  another,  not  qualified,  maj  aai 
twenty.  The  testimony  of  Listen  on  this  pomt  is  explicit.  "Itdocm 
follow,"  says  he,  ''that  the  older  a  surgeon  is,  the  more  ezperienttdai 
trustworthy  he  must  be.  The  greatest  number  of  well-assorted  fiKtsipa 
a  particular  subject  constitutes  experience,  whether  these  fiMSlsbaicbtf 
colled  in  five  years  or  in  fifty."*  When,  therefore,  we  hear  cue  boaataf  ^ 
an  experience  of  ten,  thirty  or  even  fifty  years,  let  us  inquire  into  bispR' 
vious  qualifications,  and  his  habits  of  study  and  reasoning,  as  well  »  ^ 
opportunities  and  talents  for  observing,  before  we  submit  inplidtljtoiB 
decisions. 

The  preceding  are  some  of  the  duties  which  each  medieal  mas  owes  dindif 
to  himself,  and  throng  himself  to  his  profession.  But  I  shoaU  akotf* 
aome  of  the  means  by  which  he  may  directly  <'  help"  his  prafeBDOO. 

And  I  know  of  no  more  effident  method  by  which  we  ouiy  htoA  «■ 
profession  directiy,  than  by  treating  every  regular  and  edwaled  jkjsm 

•  £)«mrate  of  Bax^crj. 
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with  cotirtesy  and  respect.    The  &ot  cannot  be  concealed  that  one  of  the 
inflnences  most  powerful  in  preventing  the  profession  ^m  rimng  to  a  higher 
leydy  is  the  scandalons  deportment  of  medical  men,  in  too  many  instances^ 
towards  each  other.     For  if  two  physicians  are  reciprocally  behaving  in  an 
ungentlemanly  manner,  or  applying  opprobrions  epithets^to  each  other,  how 
should  the  commnnity  aronnd  them  be  expected  to  have  a  very  high  degree 
of  confidence  in  either  7    Certainly  this  cannot  be,  unless  one,  or  both,  iB 
believed  to  be  fidsifying  in  what  he  says  of  the  other.     And  this  interpre- 
tation is  certainly  not  a  very  strong  ground  of  confidence,  to  begin  with. 
There  is  not  a  more  humiliating  spectacle  than  that  afforded  by  two  physi- 
cians, perhaps  equally  qualified  and  both  well  qualified  for  their  profession, 
engaged  in  maligning  each  othev,  and  mutually  applying  severer  epithets 
than  they  would  to  any  mountebank  who  might  intrude  within  their  limits. 
And  how  are  the  people,  generally,  to  discover  the  superiority  of  scientific 
medicine  over  quackery,  under  such  circumstances  ?  if  when  one  loses  a 
patient  the  other  meanly  hints  that  the  treatment  killed  him ;  or  if  the 
patient  is  saved,  implies  that  the  recovery  occurred  in  spite  of  the  most 
egregious  mal-practice  ?    We  certainly  never  hear  anything  worse  than  this 
said  of  any  kind  of  irregular  practice.     And  how,  I  repeat,  are  the  people  to 
judge  ?     Let  us  not  blame  them  if  they  do  not  always  judge  correctly  in 
such  circumstances.     On  the  other  hand,  let  physicians  treat  each  other  with 
courtesy,  as  they  treat  other  gentlemen }  or,  at  all  events,  let  them  ceaae  to 
abuse  each  other,  and  be  silent  when  they  cannot  commend--'^nd  even  a 
rival,  who  is  a  gentleman,  can  do  this ; — let  each  remember  that  by  speaking 
Gontemptuously  of  a  professional  brother  in  respectable  standing,  he  to  some 
extent  inflicts  a  scandal  on  his  profession  at  large,  as  compared  with  other 
systems  of  practice— and  we  should  soon  see  the  results,  in  elevating  our 
profession  above  all  appearance  of  similarity  to  the  other  systems  alluded  to. 
But  we  may  also  directly  help  our  profession  by  direct  efforts  to  isolate  it 
entirely  in  the  public  mind  from  all  other  systems  of  practice ;  by  openly 
avowing,  on  all  ]^per  occasions,  an  entire  abhorrence  of  all  exclusive  sys- 
tems ;  by  never  attemHng  a  patient  in  consultation  with  Thompsonians,  fiy- 
dropathists,  or  Homoeopathists,  and  not  for  a  moment  seeming  to  admit  axiy 
real  value  in  them  as  systems  of  practice.     To  submit  to  even  an  appearance 
of  relationship  to  any  of  these  systems  implies  a  degree  of  self-abaaeTnent 
which  no  well  educated  phyncian  can  allow  bimself  to  incur ;  and  a  decentr 
self-respect  demands  that  all  attempts  to  force  such  an  alliance  slioxil^  \>e 
strenuously  resisted.     No  one  can  expect  that  the  medical  man,  ^wlxo  1iqu& 
thoroughly  cultivated  the  whole  field  of  medical  science,  will  afterwarda  x^tfire 
to  some  small  hole  or  comer  within  the  same,  and  narrow  himself  do^v^x^  to 
the  use  of  a  few  remedies,  and  these  in  certain   peculiar  forms  or  qtwixx-titiea. 
And  why  should  he  be  expected,  any  more,  to  manifest  any  particulaor   synj^. 
pathy  for  those  who  do  choose,  or  find  themselves  obliged,  to  adopt  tlxis    xi^x 
rowing  process  f    We  are  told  that  when  Ipbicrates,  the  Athenian  genexrt^ 
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pressed  by  an  orator  before  the  people,  to  gay  wliat  he  was,  that  he  AM 
take  8Xkch.  high  ground;  and  was  asked  if  he  was  a  soldier,  a  captun,  an  a- 
gineer,  a  spy,  a  pioneer,  a  sapper,  a  miner  ?  <^  No,''  said  he,  <^  I  am  Done «( 
these ;  but  I  am  commander  <^  them  all."  So  the  ednoated  phjridtn  nj 
say,  ^<  I  am  not  a  botanist,  nor  a  hydropathist,  nor  a  homoeopatlust)  nor  of 
any  other  exclusive  sect;  but  I  am  oter  and  above  them  all.  I  kaowd 
that  is  valuable  in  them  altogether,  and  a  hundred  f<Ad  more  bendeB,  i 
which  their  contracted  limits  have  never  included  even  the  conceptioa." 

Nor  should  we  consent  in  any  case  to  visit  a  patient,  as  phyncians,  wye 
under  the  oare  of  ai^y  exclusive  practitioner,  and  in  his  absence,  thoaghfift 
his  consent  or  at  his  request.  He  must  have  done  before  we  can  bega,  if 
we  begin  at  all.  Still  more  :  We  may  enlighten  our  citiftens  in  r^riti 
the  various  systems  of  quackery,  and  show  the  difference  between  tbemai 
scientific  practice,  in  popular  lectures,  and  by  other  such  means,  as  camn. 
stances  may  suggest ;  always,  however,  avoiding  discussion  with  old  fnam 
and  others,  who  have  adopted  and  are  strenuously  laboring  to  diffuse  aiTot 
these  systems ;  since  such  cannot  appreciate  our  arguments,  and  ire  oalj 
expend  both  our  logic  and  our  time  to  no  purpose.  ''  It  is  useless^''  aji 
Swift,  ^'  to  attempt  to  reason  a  man  out  of  a  thing  which  he  Was  never  raeoaed 
into." 

And  in  this  connection  allow  me  to  allude  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  medical  schools  of  our  country  in  this  respect,  if  they  also  would, 
in  every  way,  help  our  profession.  I  hold  that  a  diploma  should  in  no  isaiua 
be  granted  to  a  medical  student  who  is  intending  to  adopt  either  of  tbe  ex- 
clusive systems  of  practice  I  have  mentioned.  And  I  feel  it  my  pnTik|^ 
to  say  here,  that  I  cannot  myself  conscientiously  sign  the  diploma  of  ndii 
candidate;  that  I  never  have  done  it,  i^  either  of  the  medical  schools wi& 
which  I  have  been  connected,  nor  do  I  intend  hereafter  to  do  it.  How  oi 
I  endorse  a  man  as  a  practitioner,  in  whose  method  of  practioe  I  bieao 
confidence  ?  And  how  shall  I  answer  to  the  community  if  I  do  this  ?  Mffe" 
over,  I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  medical  teachers  to  inquire  respeetiogtlui 
matter  of  every  candidate  for  graduation ;  and  not  admit  any  to  ezamisitioi 
at  all,  whose  answers — and  these  to  be  left  on  file  in  writing,  if  thoni^lNi^ 
— are  not  explicitly  to  the  effect  that  they  have  no  intention  of  pm^anS 
either  of  the  exclusive  methods  I  have  named. 

Nor  can  such  students  themselves  complain  of  this  arrangement  If  tkj 
are  sincere  in  their  professions,  they  should  scorn  to  receive  a  diploma  froo 
an  Institution  which  holds  their  peculiar  notions  in  contempt;  and  seek  it- 
for  such  places,  I  am  told,  exist  in  this  country — where  these  notioDS  are 
taught.  This  movement  alone,  if  made  by  all  the  schools,  would,  in  nj 
opinion,  do  more  for  the  elevation  of  our  profession  and  the  suppresakm  d 
quackery,  than  anything  else  in  their  power ;  and  more  than  all  oiganintiott 
for  the  latter  special  purpose.  Who  does  not  know  that  homcBopallijiai 
hydropathy  thrive  by  attaching  themselves  to^  and,  as  &r  as  possibley  eoB- 
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founding  themselves  with^  the  scientifio  practice  of  medicine  7  and  that  they 
must  be  thrufit  from  it,  and  shown  in  their  own  dimensions  and  proportions^ 
before  the  community,  generally,  can  obtain  a  correct  view  of  them  ?  What 
would  be  the  result  in  religious  matters,  if  all  the  theological  institutions  of 
our  own  country  admitted  and  graduated  all  the  different  sects  indiscrimi* 
nately  ?  Precisely  what  now  obtains  in  medical  affairs.  And  the  present 
system  of  graduating  exclusives  in  our  regularly  constituted  medical  schools 
is,  in  itself,  as  great  an  inconsistency  as  that  would  be  in  the  theological. 

lY.  Finally,  he  who  would  adorn  and  benefit  our  profession,  in  the  highest 
sense,  must  also  be  an  honorable,  upright,  and  truly  christian  man.  And  I 
possess  the  proofs  that  no  profession,  excepting,  of  course,  the  clerical,  includes 
60  many  bright  examples  in  these  respects  as  our  own,  notwithstanding  the 
very  common  but  ungrounded  sneer  as  to  the  infidelity  of  medical  men.  I 
need  not,  however,  adduce  these  proofs  in  this  presence ;  nor  need  I  mention 
the  names  of  those  who  have  left  a  halo  around  their  christian  characters, 
even  more  bright  than  that  which  encircles  their  intellectual  memories.  It 
is  enough  to  remind  you  of  the  poet's  testimony,  that  piety  is^  after  all,  the 
highest  merit,  even  in  eminent  men. 

*'  And  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  gite,  he  died  fearing  God.'' 

With  such  aims  and  qualifications  as  have  been  specified,  every  medical 
man  may  hope,  if  life  and  health  be  spared,  to  become  in  his  degree  an 
*'  ornament  and  a  help''  to  his  profession.  But  even  should  he  fail  at  last 
to  do  all  he  had  hoped,  he  has  at  least  lived  and  labored — ^lived  because  he 
has  labored.     For 

^  Life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  roand  of  blood ;  > 
'Tis  the  great  spirit  and  the  bosy  heart." 

Indeed,  it  is  in  our  labors  alone  that  we  can  live  after  our  decease.  The  la- 
bors of  Washington  will  never  cease  to  be  felt ;  nor  will  those  of  Calvin, 
Bunyan,  or  Knox ;  or  of  Boerhaave,  Hoffinan,  Harvey,  Jenner,  Hunter, 
or  Marshall  Hall.  Let  us,  then,  strive  to  do  something  worthy  of  an  ex- 
istence at  the  present  era  of  unexampled  scientifio  and  practical  progress. 
The  progress  of  mind  is  ever  onward.  Let  us  do  our  whole  duty,  and  we 
shall  never  be  forgotten. 

**  Liret  of  great  men  all  remind  as, 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime  \ 
And  departing  leave  behind  ns 

Footsteps  on  fhe  sands  of  time. 

Footsteps  which  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  foriom  and  shipwrecked  brotheri 

Seeing  maj  take  life  again. 
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Not  etjoyinent  and  not  locroif , 

Is  oar  destiiMd  end  or  way  -, 
Bat  to  act^  that  each  to-xnonow 

Find  vm farther  dian  to-daj. 

Let  OS,  then,  be  np  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieriag,  still  panain^, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait^ 


TRANSACTIONS 

0/  the  Medical  Sociefjf  of  the  StaU  of  NeuhYark  during  tig  AmmdSam 

held  at  Albanyy  Feb.  3, 1852. 

Through  the  politeness  of  a  very  highly  esteemed  fnend,  I  harereastd 
the  last  Tolome  of  the  '^  Transactioiis^'  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Net-Til 

This  annual  Tolume  ib  not  as  large  as  the  one  formerly  noticed  in  tkJx- 
tud,  as  it  contains  but  160  pages  \  neither  do  its  contents  interest  tk  rm 
as  deeply  as  did  the  articles  in  that  yolome;  yet  it  is  very  credits]^  to  ib 
profession  in  the  Empire  State,  and  their  example  in  famishing  sodktp 
ly  addition  to  the  library  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  b  eveiyvrw 
thy  of  our  imitation. 

The  first  article  is  the  Annual  Address  before  the  Albany  Cou^lIiSiii 
Society,  by  the  President,  James  H.  Armsby,  M.  D.,  containing  ittcnA 
succinct  history  of  the  origin  and  present  condition  of  seTeral  of  tlie  Bif- 
tals  of  Europe,  especially  of  England  and  France,  and  jilso,  an  aj^^^ 
frioidff  of  the  Hospital  then  being  erected  in  the  City  of  Albany.  Uip 
duction  does  honor  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  its  gifted  anliMr. 

Article  Second,  On  Dislocation  of  the  Fiemnr  on  the  Dorsom  IEr^ 
ed  without  Pullies,  or  any  other  Mechanical  Power,  by  Wiliiim  W.  BaL 
M.  B.,  of  Bochester,  is  a  reproductionaf  af<niner  paperbytJieaadiar^vU 
has  ahready  been  folly  noticed  by  ifae  medical  press. 

In  this  article,  the  author  has  again  brou^t  prominently  before  diep 
fession  a  method  of  repairing  this  injury,  that  had  been  tao^t  by  M^ 
Smith,  and  others,  years  ago,  but  which,  like  many  other  valiuUe  tlia^ 
had  never  obtained  the  credit  it  deserved. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Dr.  Reid  did  not  dixover  this  fsM 
yet  there  is  ample  testimony  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was  not  its  on^ 
toTf  as  has  been  claimed  for  him  by  his  finends.  He  is desenrngd^p^ 
itude  of  all  for  his  close  and  careful  examination  of  the  teachingg  of  tht^ 
thors  on  this  matter,  and  tiie  fearless  maimer  in  which  he  exposes  tlieir^ 
ladous  resflonings  and  false  conclusions.    It  were  well  if  more  of  dK  ^ 
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mas  of  the  fathers  were  tried  by  similar  tests,  ere  their  conclusions  were 
accepted  as  truths. 

Article  third.     Epidemic  Diarrhoea,  by  William  Woodward,  M.  D. 

This  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  establish  the  theory  that  Epidemic  Diar- 
rhcea,  like  many  other  diseases  that  partake  of  the  same  epidemic  character- 
istics, owes  its  origin  to  "  the  introduction  and  generation  in  the  system^  of 
parasitic  fungi  or  moulds." 

For  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  he  gires  credit  to  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell ; 
and  in  support  of  it  he  quotes  many  authors,  and  presents  many  facts,  com- , 
piling  a  formidable  array  of  proof;  yet  it  is  probable  that  all  will  not  be 
convinced  who  are  favored  with  a  perusal  of  his  address.  In  regard  to  treat- 
ment,  he  merely  throws  out  a  hint,  but  does  not  venture  any  precise  direc- 
tions. 

Article  fourth.  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  life  and  Professional  Char- 
acter of  Dr.  James  R.  Manly,  of  New-York.     By  Chas.  S.  J.  Goodrich,  M.  D. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  volume,  and  of  a  kind 
that  must  tend  to  cheer  and  elevate  the  reader.  The  every-day  professional 
duty  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine  is  of  so  trying  and  laborious  a  nature, 
that  many  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  prescribed  for  their  patients 
they  have  fulfilled  their  entire  duty  to  them,  and  that  they  have  earned  the 
right  to  devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  the  pleasures  of  leisure  and 
enjoyment.  Not  so,  however,  thought  Dr.  Manly.  In  his  inaugural  address 
before  the  State  Medical  Society,  in  1826,  he  said  :  ^^  The  physician  is  not 
onl^  obliged  to  be  well  informed,  but  his  knowledge  must  at  all  times  be  at 
command,  to  act  with  decision  when  the  occasion  requires. 

''  To  be  well  furnished  for  his  profession  is  not  his  only  duty,  but  his  de- 
ficiency is  his  sin ;  ignorance  is  his  crime ;  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  admin- 
ister relief,  but  the  relief  must  be  extended  in  the  best  and  speediest  man- 
ner, and  with  the  least  possible  suffering.  It  is  his  exclusive  business  to 
shield  from  danger  and  assuage  the  pains  of  disease ;  to  furnish  the  means 
which  alone  can  give  life  its  enjoyment,  or  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  which 
must  inevitably  terminate  in  death." 

With  such  views  of  the  duties  of  a  physician,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he 
would  prefer  an  annual  dinner  to  the  possession  of  a  yearly  volume  of  the 
observations  of  his  fellow  practitioners ;  or  would  refuse  his  dollar  in  ex- 
change for  a  year's  subscription  to  a  journal. 

Article  fifth.  Abstract  of  a  case  of  Pleuro  Pneumonia :  By  Samuel 
Shumway,  M.  D. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  the  patient  was  attacked  with  acute  pleuro  pneumo- 
nia of  the  left  side,  which  terminated  in  empyemia  of  that  side.  "  While 
waiting  for  that  condition  to  become  matured,  a  red  spot  appeared  upon  the 
seventh  rib,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  nature  was  about  to  form  an  ex- 
ternal opening,  which  progressed  so  far  as  to  evince  a  fluctuation  under  the 
skin,  and  was  opened,  and  discharged  a  spoonful  of  pus^  but  did  not  com- 

24 
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Not  «tioy««.t  «nd  aol  V '   '^"^^^^  *^«  ^P™^  ««  • 
Is  our  destintd  end/  '  -fl  and  eighth  no,  near  toe  aa^i 

^  H^  «>^"' '  ^^  »f  P'"'     The  opobg  «. , 

.    '  ^t  was  not  watched  witb  sdiaai  es 
^W'tfi^^h  ^ ^  ^^S  tiealed  and  a  reopening  beame  oeee 
Still  achieyir  ; 
Learn  to  Vfletrated  the  cavity  of  the  ctesfc,  uidk4ktL 
Jig  continued  to  discharge  for  a  tine^  wki  i^ 
.  i'hat  internally  continued  to  discharge,  ia£  h 
d  with  well  defined  hectic  symptomB.    *^Jkmiiii 
ifith  tonics  and  nutritioite  diet/'     In  theitBoli 
'^ckj  he  had  the  whoopingK^ough,  and  while iak^ 
^  irom  that  epidemic^  considerable  quantities  i^v^ 
^tbe  mouth.     The   discharge  gradually  lesseoe4nl^^ 
Of  the  Medic  ^^^  '^^^^  it  ceased,  to  reappear  at  intervals  until  Jalj,^ 
"^  a  severe  attack  of  the  measles,  when  the  discliaT;^^^ 
counting  to  half  a  pint  a  day.     This  gradually  lessened  is  fo* 
^^^^ J ^ovGrnher,  1850,  when  it  again  "ceased  entirely,  andheajiial 
^®  ^^  .Uth  until  Feb.  3,  1851,  when  he  was  attacked  with  inflamaaiaii 
/-^  I'lag;  hut  being  promptly  treated,  it  was  soon  BMuedfmk 


•    jj^  good  health  until  Dec.  last,  when  I  was  again  consulted* 
^     '^/now  found  him  laboring  under  a  severe  form  of  St  Vitas'  (ki»<^ 
^    ^  to  be  induced  by  a  fright  occasioned  by  the  running  awayofufii 
^jiile  riding  with  his  father^     I  now  treated  him,  in  the  first  pl/ioe  ^/ttf 
/  caL,  followed  by  tonics  and  galvanism,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  actea,  litii 
^e  or  no  improvement,  for  some  time.     I  then  resumed  the  cal.,  H^ 
with  castor  oil  and  spts.  turpentine,  till  the  stomach  and  bowels  vax^ 
evacuated,  and  then  resumed  the  tonic  treatment;  but  they  becomiif ^ 
stationary,  I  substituted  the  tincture  of  canth.  in  doses  of  ten  dnjp^ 
times  a  day,  since  which  time  he  improved  most  rapidly,  and  is  v^^ 
lescent/' 

Article  mocthy  is  an  Address  by  B.  E.  Bowen,  M.  D.,  delivered  tefeRtk 
Oswego  County  Medical  Society.  This  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  4e(inp» 
rise,  and  progress  of  that  Society,  and  musjt  have  been  yeij  vs^ 
to  the  members. 

Article  seventh.  On  deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions.  By  Peter  Vtf  Bow, 
M,  D. 

In  accordance  with  previous  appointment  of  the  Society,  Dr.  VanBuwD 
presented  an  essay  on  the  "wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  as  ioieOA^ 
beings — ^the  necessity  of  furnishing  them,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  richj  ^ 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  proper  mental  instruction,  togetierwitD' 
knowledge  of  some  appropriate  industrial  pursuit;  and  to  point  on*  ^^ 
ficiencies  in  the  present  system  for  effecting  these  objects;  ji^90^' 
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^^^  ^^l^-and  ably  has  he  fulfilled  his  intentions.     The 

fid  consideration  of  the  philanthropist. 
^  Ihe  Vital  Statistics  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
'^^        ^  .Q,  M.  D. 

^^  ^it)utions  to  statistical  science  by  the  same  gifted  author^ 

>  A^  and  satis&ctory. 

>ig  pages  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Hook- 

jOn  Medical  Education  to  the  American  Medical  Association.    An 

A  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- 

,  at  its  annual  session  in  Feb.^  1852.     A  list  of  honorary  members  of 

^  Society;  a  list  of  persons  eligible  for  election  as  honorary  members;  a 

list  of  officers  of  County  Medical  Societies^  1852;  and  a  classification  of 

^'  counties  as  to  the  election  of  Delegates. 

tt       After  what  has  formerly  been  said  in  favor  of  similar  annual  reports  firom 
I  all  the  State  Medical  Societies;  it  might  be  supposed  that  any  feirther  re* 
K  zuarks  on  the  subject  must  be  uncalled  for ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
^  ^^  keep  this  before  the  people'^  until  the  desired  result  is  attained. 
1         Waterhwn/y  YUj  June^  1852.  C. 

P.  S.^^ince  the  above  was  written,  the  July  No.  of  the  Journal  has  been 
received;  and  from  the  report  of  the  Annual  Session  of  the  N.  H.  Medical 
State  Society  it  is  discovered  that  some  of  the  above  remarks  are  not  strictiy 
applicable  to  that  State«    They  irtT?  apply  to  Vermont. 


NEW-HAMPSfflRE    JOURNAL   OF    MEDICIN] 

COIVCORD,  AUGUST,  1893. 


Physicians  and  Clergymen.    In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  6f 
State   Medical  Society,  mention  was  made  of  the  passage  of  certain 
tions  concerning  the  mutual  relations  of  these  professions.      As  tbex^ 
to  have  been  an  entire  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Pastora?  Omvs 
tion  as  to  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions,  we  will  endeavor  to  tifha  df 
accompanying  circumstances.     Dr.  Bartlett,  ot  Strafham,  stated  to  ti 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Hillsborough,  was  present,  and 
happy  to  address  the  Society;  whereupon  it  was  unanimously  Toted  ^k 
be  heard.     Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  say,  in  substance,  that  he  esteemed  it  i  pirr- 
ilege  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society.     The  ph jsician  aai  6t 
minister  must  necessarily  often  meet  in  the  sick  room,  and  under  tLr  mat 
solemn  circumstances ',  and  upon  them  together  must  rest,  under  G-d  £ 
the  hopes  of  the  suffering  ones,  both  for  relief  and  consolation.     How  Asaa- 
ble  is  it  that  they  should  always  be  found  in  the  greatest  harmonTr  ai&! 
each  other  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties,  witliout  con&t  ai 
without  misunderstanding.      Such  conflict,  unfortunately,   does  somednsf 
occur.     If  the  clergyman  does  not  understand  how  to  approach  patients  Esir 
all  circumstances,  he  needs  information  from  the  physician.      He  kekfima^ 
if  he  is  shut  out  from  hb  parishoners  during  the  most  Bolenm  msmoB  of 
life.     He  should  propose  in  the  Pastoral  Convention,  to  meet  ^vn^, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  explain  these  relatflB& 

A  discussion  followed  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  which  m  f0* 
ticipated  in  by  Drs.  Bartlett,  Blake,  Mason,  Garland,  Peaalee,  IHxi  Cn^. 
Hill,  Femald  and  others,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  nai 
men  had  cause  for  complaint  that  clergymen  often  allowed  their  inflamett 
be  on  the  side  of  some  of  the  wild  theories  in  practice,  or  to  the  enoosn^ 
ment  of  the  nostrum  vender.     Of  these  things  clergymen  are  unable  to  judge 
any  better  than  others ;  and  while  their  duties  lie  in  another  channel,  that 
is  no  occasion  for  their  interference  with  the  treatment  of  the  patient    SmA 
occurrences  are,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  comparatively  rare ;  at  least  amoo^  t^ 
thoroughly  educated  clergy.     As  to  any  suggestions  which  physicians  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  as  to  the  time,  or  lenglh,  or  manner  of  the  pasl(«^s 
visit,  they  are  generally  received  with  kindness  and  acted  upon ;  and  the  duty 
of  the  physician  is  to  make  all  such  suggestions.     Where  it  seems  necessary, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  patient's  life,  that  he  should  see  no  one,  the  minis- 
ter should  be  told  so,  frankly ;  but  such  prohibition  should  not  be^made  un- 
necessarily. 

Mr.  Cummings  having  spoken  of  a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  P^stonl 
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i,^^_j  ^    '}  ^^  proposed  that  a  similar  committee  of  conference  be  ap- 


^^  by  the  Society.     To  this  it  was  objected,  that  the  Society  would  in 
t  ^^  V^^^^  ^  *ate  the  initiative,  which  it  had  not  done ;  the  first  move- 

^ThTt^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  *he  «*^«^  side. 

g     .        Association  of  clergymen,  about  to  meet,  might  understand  that 

x^s  ]  f  •     ^  '®ady  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  remove  these  difficulties, 

ein  J  ^^  Passed,  which  is  found  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings ; 

cixx-c5mi2a*o  ^^^^od  that  Mr.  Cummings  would  explain  the  accompanying 

to  the  Convention.     Should  they  then  wish  to  make  farther 

•^greeati         t  Society,  the  way  would  be  open.     We  find  in  the 

••1  Conv     f      ^^*^^*^  tbe  following  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Pas- 

>ooiety  but  J'esolutions  of  the  Convention  were  received  by  the 

sidoration    t  fh  ^^^^*  before  adjourning,  and  were  laid  on  the  table  for  con- 

'^  The  co^nm  ^  ^^^*  annual  meeting. 
<5oxisisting  of   R^^^t  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  Medical  Socie^  was  referred  to  a  committee 
li^oiar  reported  as  f  11     ^^°^gs,  Stone,  and  Woods,  who  a*^*  sub^eifuent 

Oongre^ational  ^T*^*^*^  ^^^^'^^  ^odety:  T!ie  Pastoral  Convention  of 
spond  to  the  conun  .^"^^y*®"*"^  ministers,  convened  this  day,  cordially  re- 
*o  the  communitv  ^^^^^*^^^  received  from  your  body.  The  rdations  we  hold 
»i-vitual  helpers  of  *^^  ^ost  important,  and  the  two  professions  should  be 
*ife  and  health  of  th*^  other.  The  physician  feels  a  deep  anxiety  for  the 
^x»ee  on  the  part  of<^^**^^^*'  ^^^  ^  should  the  minister ;  and  no  inte.r|er- 
lessionaJ  duties  n^  *u  ®^  ^**^^  should  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
Yet,  as  minist  ^^™ier. 
solemn  relations^to  tK  *^^  «^BP«1  of  Christ,  we  feel  that  we  have  tender  and 
volve  interests  hi  K  ^^^  ^^  families  under  our  pastoral  care,  which  in- 
oiily — Therefore            *^^  ^^^^  important  than  any  which  relate  to  this  life 

Jiesolvedy   That  wh'l 
M^om  the  NewSa,        u-  ^^  ^rdially  respond  to  the  communication   received 
tibeir  professional  -^'^  Medical  Society,  respecting  non-interference  with 

our  arduoTia  ^^^^^^^^'  ^®  earnestly  ask  their  cooperation  in  the  discharge 
,^  The  repoT^^  often  diffiU  du Je.  ,. 
*^e  courtesy  and  k'^i^"^^^^  adopted.  In  the  course  of  the  discuasioa 
freely  admitted  anH  *^  ^^  physicians  to  ministers  and  their  families  were 
*l»e  well  educated  tiIi  ^**^"%  acknowledged,  and  it  was  stated  that,  while 
our  Pongregationa  «wf* fv***!  "®  generally  attendants  upon  public  worship  in 
*ends  to  the  imi>ro-^«  friends  of  good  order,  of  education,  and  whatever 

place  in  our  chircher''  society,  quack  physicians  seldom  if  ever  find  a 


of 


Our  Mhar^S^"^  "^  ™^   NORTHERN  LANCET, 
icine^  somewhat    obftiSSf '  ^'^'**"  "^  *^^  New-Hampshire  Journal  of  Med- 
the  Profession  pL^  ^^|  '^fo  JJ*?:^?"'-  ^f  *^«  ^^^^  appreciation  which 

ical  lectures  are  ^'^^^^ter'edt  ^^^.^^^^  -e  t^at  those  CUn- 

poriear     We  bave  heard  the  contrary 
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stated  on  what  appeared  good  authority^  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  ooofr 
people  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  cits/'    ' 

hx  the  April  number  of  the  Lancet  we  answered  Dr.  Parker's  query  k 
follows  : — "  If  your  authority  pretends  to  say  that  there  is  one  case  rmrim 
which  has  not  been  introduced  by  the  Professor  to  his  Class^  and  fully  let- 
tured  upon  as  reported^  and  published  (except  those  cases  incidentaCj 
introduced,  and  which  haye  previously  appeared  in  other  journals,  for  iHi'm 
credit  is  always  giyen,)  then  your  authority  says  what  is  f&lse  in  eveiy  pr 
ticular — and  we  challenge  him  to  prove  to  the  contrary.  Now,  your  quo; 
is  answered— one  good  turn  deserves  another — please  inform  us  in  your  nen 
number  who  your  authority  is.     Now,  Doctor,  do." 

Our  readers  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Parker  has  ^ 
served  a  profound,  if  not  an  ominous  silence.  He  has  not  only  failed  to  git? 
his  authority — but  he  has  not  even  retracted  the  ungenerous  imputation,  h 
this  the  honesty  of  the  Granite  State  f  If  sucli  an  imputation  had  proceeded 
from  an  individual  li]^e  Reese,  whom  we  convicted  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Lancet  of  glaring  and  -wilifvl /cUsehood,  we  should  not  have  expected 
the  ajnende  honorable — ^but  from  our  New-England  friend,  who  has  been 
educated  to  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  we  did  certainly  expect  dtiier  a 
prompt  recantation,  or  the  surrender  of  his  "  authority" 

As  an  act  of  simple  justice,  therefore,  we  demand  of  him  some  ezplanatum. 
He  either  did  or  did  not  know  of  the  "  query"  addressed  to  us — ^if  the  for- 
mer, it  has  his  sanction — and  he  is  bound  by  every  principle  of  honor  to 
state  his  authority  or  confess  that  he  has  none.     If  the  latter,  let  him  state 
the  fact.     It  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  eminently  practical  LectonB  d 
Professor  Bedford  on  the  diseases  of  women  and  children  are  crea^  w&er 
a  flutter  in  certain  quarters.     It  is  well  known  how  these  Lectures  are  reopir^ 
by  the  Profession  generally  throughout  America  and  the  British  JVvnoces 
— and  it  is  also  well  understood  that  they  will  have  a  power/if/  efkcX  m  at- 
tracting Students  to  the  University  of  New  York,  for  no  where  else  are  such 
facilities  found  for  the  practical  study  of  this  department.     We  are  inUing 
and  happy  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Professor — his  Lectures 
having  given  the  Lancet  a  circulation  unexampled  in  this  country— and  we 
are  constantly  receiving  orders  for  all  the  back  numbers  oontaming  them — 
but  unfortunately,  such  has  been  the  demand  that  we  have  long  amce  heen 
unable  to  supply  it.     Not  a  single  number  of  any  previous  volume  remuns 
on  hand. 

Gome,  Dr.  Parker,  let  us  hear  fix)m  you — the  recantation  or  the  "  auAar- 
ity** — Northern  Lancet. 

Most  certainly  we  knew  of  the  query ^  for  we  wrote  it  ourself  5  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  custom  with  others,  nothing  appears  in  this  journal  as  editorial  thst 
is  not  so  in  reality.  Our  pages  are  open  to  communications,  but  we  will  he 
a  mouth-piece  for  no  man.  We  wrote  the  query,  and  it  has  our  sanction. 
As  we  said,  ^'we  have  heard  the  contrary  stated  on  what  appeared 
good  authority ;"  but  as  to  stating  our  authority^  though  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet  may  wish  us  to  do  so,  we  see  no  claim  that  he  has  upon  us.  In  con- 
versation with  more  than  one  gentleman,  we  have  heard  the  correctness  of 
these  reports  doubted  and  denied,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  our  own 
mind  ]  but  shall  we  drag  these  g^itlemen  into  a  position  in  which  they  will 
be  subject  to  public  attacks  for  remarks  made  in  the  confidence  (^  private 
conversation  ?    We  have  more  honor  than  that.     Thus  much  as  to  authoritjf- 
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We  have  been  silent  as  to  the*  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  upon 
our  query,  because  we  found  that  most  unwittingly  we  had  touched  the  very 
q^uick ;  and  the  unexpected  wincing  revealed  to  us  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs. 
If  the  subscribers  to  the  Lancet  are  content  !o  receive  these  Lectures  as  em- 
inently practical  and  valuable,  we  most  assuredly  have  no  sort  of  objection. 
Their  publication  does  not  at  all  affect  us  in  the  matter  of  subscribers,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  we  know  of.  Supposing,  then,  that  Dr.  Nelson  had  got 
all  the  capital  out  of  our  innocent  query  that  he  desired,  we  proposed  to  say 
no  more.  As  he  has  chosen  to  force  us  to  speak,  we  will  now  add  some 
farther  remarks  concerning  these  lectures. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  University  of  New-York  is  in  a  bad  way. 
Its  struggles  for  existence  in  competition  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  also,  more  recently,  with  the  New- York  Medical  College,  have 
been  confessedly  more  and  more  desperate  and  more  and  more  unprincipled. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  speak  of  all  the  tricks  and  subterfuges  resorted  to,  to 
obtain  students.  Among  the  later  of  these  means  is  the  idea  of  an  obstetric 
clinic,  the  name  of  which  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo, in  which,  after  great  parade  and  glorification,  cases  are  presented  such 
as  may  be  seen  at  any  ordinary  clinic,  differing  in  no  way  from  them  except 
that  the  Professor  occasionally,  say  often  enough  to  excite  the  grossest  of 
curiosities,  exposes  a  female,  and  possibly  introduces  a  speculum.  Now  we 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  useful  lesson  can  be  learned  by  "  those  pupils  on 
their  crowded  benches,"  that  cannot  be  learned  at  other  ordinary  clinical 
lectures ;  that  is,  taking  the  Lancet  report  as  our  basis  of  reasoning. 

Still  farther :  there  are  in  the  city  of  New -York  several  well  conducted 
medical  journals,  whose  pages  are  always  open  to  valuable  articles,  come  from 
whom  they  may.  How  natural  to  do,  as  is  done  in  Philadelphia,  with  val- 
uable clinical  lectures,  publish  them  in  the  journals  of  the  city,  where  they  are 
delivered.  But^o ;  the  lectures  are  reported  for  a  distant  journal,  and  that 
not  the  first  in  the  country.  It  claims,  however,  to  have  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation. Is  this  distant  journal  selected  because  its  influence  is  greater ;  be- 
"  cause  it  is  known  more  favorably  than  any  other )  because  in  this  way  the 
profession  can  be  more  benefitted  than  in  any  other  ?  Or  is  this  journal  selected 
because  it  will  publish  the  lectures  without  asking  any  questions,  and  because 
it*  will  at  the  same  time  lend  all  its  influence  to  puff  the  University.  The 
appearance  is  that  these  are  the  true  reasons.  We  may  be  in  error )  but, 
judging  from  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  this  has  been  for  a  long  time  our 
unprejudiced  conviction.  Take,  for  example  the  number  of  the  Lancet 
which  contains  the  passage  which  we  have  inserted  above,  and  its  first  article 
is  the  twentieth  of  these  lectures,  which  occupies  twelve  pages ;  the  first  two 
being  devoted  chiefly  to  glorification  of  the  lecturer,  his  clinic,  and  '^  the 
crowded  seats  before  him."  Most  of  the  cases  were  those  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence, but  the  "  great  attraction"  was  a  case  of  polypus  of  the  uterus,  of 
which  the  report  says :  '^  Here  the  patient  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  with- 
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out  the  slightest  exposure,  the  Professor  taking  the  index  finger  of  ike  bi 
hand  as  a  guide,  introduced  along  the  finger  the  calculous  forceps,  with  whkk 
he  seized  the  polypus ;  and  this  he  twisted  off  two  or  three  times  and  rexBOf- 
ed  it  apparently  without  the  Insist  difficulty,  much  to  the  satisfactioii  of  the 
patient,  and  admiration  of  the  class  3"  and  we  venture  to  add,  withoat  their 
deriving  a  particle  of  instruction  from  it  other  than  can  be  gained  bj  reading 
a  description  of  the  process.     Then,  skipping  three  pages  of  other  matter, 
we  have  a  letter  from  Indiana,  of  a  page  and  a  half,  puffing  the  Uaiveiatj  f 
then  pass  eight  pages,  and  a  letter  of  a  page  comes  puffing  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott,  and  with  him  the  University ;  then  a  page  of  abuse  of  Dr.  Reese,  edi- 
tor of  the  New- York  Medical  Gazette,  who  is  especially  obnoxious  to  & 
Lancet — for  what  reason  we  do  not  know^  unless  because  he  spoke  too  plun- 
ly  of  the  University.     After  a  page  and  a  half  come  five  pages  of  JProfessar 
Bedford's  March  address  to  his  class  ',  then  five  and  a  half  pages  of  other 
matter,  when  we  come  to  the  editorial,  consisting  of  nine  pages,  of  wbich  six 
at  least  are  directly  or  indirectly  puffing  the .  University, — seven  pages  of 
Thompson's  lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence,  in  our  opinion  the  most  vil- 
uable  part  of  the  niunber,  close  it — a  total  of  twenty-six  and  one  half  pages 
concerning  the  University,  or  calling  attention  to  it,  to  twenty-eight  pages  of 
other  reading  matter.     K,  now,  our  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the  reports  in 
the  Lancet  are  alluded  to  in  the  lectures  of  the  Professor,  and  that  the  jani- 
tor of  the  University  is  one  of  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Lancet  in  the 
city,  have  we  not  an  evident  intimacy  of  connection  which  hardly  fits  an  edi- 
tor to  be  an  unbiassed  judge  of  the  school.     Li  fact,  were  the  Faculty  of  any 
institution  to  establish  a  journal  on  purpose  to  puff  themselves  and  make 
public  opinion,  what  more  could  they  desire.     We  will  add,  that  we  do  not 
know  or  care  to  what  extent  the  Lancet  circulates  among  our  subscribers,  and 
have  not  any  desire  for  a"oontroversy  with  it.     The  -world  is  large  enough  for 
us  both.     When  we  wrote  the  query,  we  supposed  it  possible  that  the  editor 
of  it  might  have  been  unconscious  of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  reports 
were  regarded,  and  that  our  hint  might  be  useful.     As  to  that,  we  were  mis- 
taken, and  he  is  welcome  to  all  he  makes  of  the  lectures. 


Small  Pox  and  Vaccination.  The  culpable  neglect  of  vaoeinatioB 
throughout  our  State  is  astonishing.  From  a  careful  inquiry  we  are  led  to 
think  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  State  are  thus 
protected.  Formerly  this  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
So  long  a  time  was  required  to  travel  from  the  crowded  cities  on  the  coast  to 
these  regions  that  there  was  almost  no  possibility  of  the  communication  of 
small  pox  by  those  who  had  been  or  were  suffering  under  this  disease.  The 
same  want  of  facilities  of  travel  kept  our  people  at  home  and  prevented  them 
from  going  to  the  disease.     Now  aU  this  is  changed.    The  man  who  to-day 
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asks  our  charity^  or  seeks  with  us  employment;  may  yesterday  have  left  the 
foulest  pest  house }  and  the  young  man  who  till  this  morning  never  left  his 
paternal  farm^  may  to-night  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  metropolis. 
Clearly,  if  unprotected  by  vaccination^  we  are  constantly  exposed  to  be 
marked  if  not  destroyed  by  the  foulest  of  diseases.  Such  a  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  be ;  and  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  this  matter.  Not  because  it  chiefly  concerns  medical 
men,  but  because  it  is  their  duty  to  warn  the  public,  however  much  that 
warning  may  be  neglected.  The  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  any  of  our 
smaller  towns  throws  the  whole  community  into  the%highest  excitement — ^in- 
terrupts, and,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  destroys  the  business  of  the  place, 
and  even  if  valuable  lives  are  not  lost,  very  great  expense  must  be  incurred 
both  by  individuals  and  the  town.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  matter 
of  pecuniary  economy,  as  well  as  personal  safety,  for  each  town  to  see  to  it 
that  the  people  are  vaccinated.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  realized  till  the 
pest  comes,  and  then  all  crowd  to  obtain  that  protection  which  they  should 
have  had  years  before. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  is  loudly  called  for.  What  shall  it  be  ?  We  hope 
to  have  some  suggestions  from  our  correspondents  upon  the  subject.  Mean- 
while we  would  propose  that  the  Legislature  be  petitioned,  at  its  next  fall 
session,  to  pass  a  law  requiring  every  child  to  he  vaccinated  before  it  can  he 
admitted  to  the  district  scJiools,  In  this  way,  although  we  cannot  reach  the 
adults,  we  can  in  time  remedy  this  serious  evil. 


Wood's  Practice  of  Medicine. — Third  edition.  We  have  received  from 
Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  the  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  Ijis 
valuable  book.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  we  can  notice  a  book  with  so  much 
satisfaction  as  we  do  this,  for  we  well  know  its  merits,  having  made  constant 
use  of  it  since  its  first  appearance.  Its  rapid  sale,  two  large  editions  having 
been  exhausted  in  five  years,  shows  that  it  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  Every  one  who  ever  heard  Dr.  Wood  lecture  well  knows 
his  clearness  of  thought  and  happy  facility  of  expression ;  and  one  great 
charm  of  these  volumes  of  his  practice  is  that  the  same  excellencies  are 
manifest.  As  compared  with  other  books  upon  this  branch  of  our  science, 
we  consider  Dr.  Wood's  practice  as  unusually  full  and  remarkably  practical. 
His  views  are  not  those  of  a  theorist,  but  he  knows  what  he  Speaks  of,  hav- 
ing put  his  precepts  in  practice  by  the  bedside.  They  are  therefore  to  be 
relied  on.  Neither  are  they  old  fashioned,  a  repetition  of  the  same  facts  in 
language  but  little  varied  from  what  others  have  used.  But  they  are  fresh ; 
folly  up  with  all  discoveries  made  at  the  time  of  issuing  each  edition.  Thus 
in  this,  the  third,  not  only  have  many  parts  been  re-written  since  the  second 
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edition,  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  discoveries  in  microscopy  and  patholo^. 
but  descriptions  of  new  diseases,  as  the  dengue  fever,  have  been  added,  will 
references  in  all  to  the  recent  articles  of  the  various  medical  joamals.  la 
this  way  these  volumes  contain  eighty  pages  more  than  those  of  the  seoood 
edition.  But  perhaps  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is 
thoroughly  American.  To  Watson's  Practice,  which  has  so  long  and  » 
justly  had  a  high  reputation,  it  is  a  serious  objec^tion  that  it  is  rather  adapted 
to  England,  and  is  not  precisely  suited  to  American  practice.  The  eootarj 
is  true  of  Wood's  treatise,  and  he  who  consults  it  is  almost  sore  to  find  the 
disease  described  with  accuracy  and  the  treatment  advised  beneficial  S<ft 
that  any  one  can  blindly  follow  ils  dictates  and  always  take  for  a  routae  the 
course  proposed  by  the  author,  but  his  suggestions  are  valuable,  and  beia^ 
adapted  to  the  case  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  iriU 
be  usually  satisfactory. 

We  say  then  to  every  one  of  our  readers,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  if 
you  would  have  the  best  book  of  practice ;  the  one  that  is  most  fully  up  with 
the  times ;  the  one  that  will  give  you  the  greatest  amount  of  new  and  valoa- 
ble  information ;  purchase  Wood's  Practice.  It  can  be  ordered  of  G.  P- 
Lyon. 


Dr.  Haynes^  Chloroform  case.    A  surgeon  of  eminence  in  this  State, 
writing  to  our  publisher  on  business;  adds :  ^'  Please  call  the  attentioD  of  the 
editor  to  the  opinion  that  the  girl  under  the  influence  of  chlofofomu  Sed 
from  fright.     It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  poetry  never  to  caH  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Gods  unless  there  is  cause  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  re- 
quire it.     A  similar  rule  is  good  in  medicine.'^     There  is  a  rule  in  law  to 
consider  a  person  innocent  till  he   is  proved  guilty ;  and  even  if  there  is 
oifly  a  slight  doubt,  in  this  case  the  chloroform  ought  to  have  the  benefi^t  of 
it. '  Some  of  our  correspondents  think  we  spoke  of  the  affair  too  leniently. 
We  believe  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  operator. 


"  The  Practice  op  Allopathy."  We  notice  in  several  of  our  exchan- 
ges an  advertisement  of  a  large  drug  house  with  this  caption,  and  take  the 
liberty  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the  editors  to  it.  It  seems  appa- 
rent that  to  characterize  the  practice  of  medicine  as  aUopaihtf  is  to  place  it 
on  the  same  ground  as  homoeopathists  and  other  thists )  and,  for  onrself,  we 
are  not  willing  thus  to  be  classified.  We  recognize  but  two  classes  among 
doctors,  namely,  physicians  and  followers  of  systems,  as  they  are  called.  Claim- 
ing rank  then  with  the  former  honorable  body,  we  will  not  receive  a  title 
which  shall  confound  us  with  the  latter. 
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Health  of  Concoed.  Diseases  of  the  bowels,  dysentery,  diarrfaoda,  chol- 
era morbus  and  cholera  infantum,  are  at  present  very  prevalent  in  this  town. 
Dysentery  commenced  in  the  State  Prison  in  the  month  of  June,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  attending*physician,  Dr.Prescott,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  cases 
have  occurred — ^none  of  them  fatal.  In  July,  after  a  succession  of  very  hot 
days,  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prison,  and 
has  gradually  extended  through  the  village.  A  number  of  cases  have  been 
fatal,  but  the  disease  does  not  now  present  so  malignant  characteristics  as  at  first. 
Cholera  infantum  has  been  very  fatal,  and  it  is  an  interesting  question  why 
does  it  prevail  here,  as  is  the  case  more  or  less  every  year.  Certainly  the 
air  is  as  pure  as  any  where.     Is  it  the  sometimes  excessive  heat  ? 


Jf  EDIOAL  JouRNkALS.  In  the  May  number  of  the  New  Hampshire  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  our  friend  Dr.  Parker  defends  himself  against  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Bullitt,  (Transylvania  iMfedical  Journal,)  that  "  all  the  Medical  Jour- 
nals in  existence  in  the  U.  S.,  are  either  owned  by  publishers  of  Medical 
books,  or  controlled  by  the  faculties  of  Medical  Schools.''  We  think  there 
is  no  ground,  either  for  a  charee  or  defence  in  these  premises,  and  that  the 
illiberal  views  of  Dr.  Bullitt  wul  not  be  adopted  by  any  considerable  number 
of  the  Medical  Profession. 

The  Medical  Journals  which  are  owned  by  booksellers  in  this  country, 
have  been  especially  distinguished  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality  of  the 
review  department,  and  we  do  not  think  it  a  necessary  consequence  that  an 
editor,  whose  literary  and  professional  reputation  is  at  stake,  must  write  his 
reviews  to  suit  the  pecuniary  views  of  his  Publisher.  As  to  the  faculties  of 
Medical  Schools,  we  presume  neither  Dr.  Bullitt  or  Dr.  Parker  would  exclude 
them  from  all  participation  in  scientific  labor  or  emulation.  Facts,  induction, 
eclectism,  should  be  cordially  welcomed  to  the  store-house  of  knowledge,  irre- 
spective of  the  source  whence  they  come. —  Western  Medico- Giirurgical 
JoumcU, 

We  are  very  glad  again  to  greet  our  Western  acquaintance  after  so  long 
a  silence,  from  which  we  feared  the  worst.  The  views  expressed  above  are 
precisely  our  own  as  to  the  independence  of  other  journals,  but  we  were  au- 
thorized to  utter  a  disclaimer  for  ourselves  alone. 


Amputation  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  Professor  Camochan,  of  New-York, 
nearly  a  year  ago  removed  the  whole  of  the  jaw  for  extensive  necrosis  of  the 
bone.  In  a  report  of  the  case,  published  in  the  New- York  Medical  Journal, 
Dr.  C.  alluded  to  it  as  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed ;  but 
Dr.  Blackman  of  the  same  city  subsequently  denied  the  claim,  in  a  stylfe, 
however,  and  with  a  spirit  which  appeared  far  from  commendable.  Prof  C, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  same  journal,  has  re-asserted  and,  to  our  mind, 
established  his  claim  to  precedence  in  the  successful  performance  of  this  for- 
midable operation.     His  language  is  as  dignified  as  it  is  convincing. 
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New-Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  iNaANE.  The  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent represents  this  institui)ion  as  in  a  highly  prosperous  4rtate.  Addi- 
tional appropriations  and  bequests  have  furnished  means  for  the  increase  of 
comforts  and  supply  of  necessaries  for  such  an  establishment.  These,  with 
the  increase  of  room  furnished  by  the  new  wing,  greatly  augment  its  means 
of  benefitting  the  unfortunate  insane. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  that  Dr.  McFarland  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Trustees.  For  the  benefit  and  usefuhiess  of  the  institution,  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  accepted. 


Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  excuse  the  tardy  issue  of  this  number,  when 
they  learn  it  has  been  delayed  only  by  deep  affliction  in  our  own  familj. 


Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Several  of  the  later 
numbers  of  this  journal  are  received.  It  is  published  semi-monthly,  by  an 
'^  association  of  physicians '/'  contains  sixteen  pages  in  each  number,  and  the 
price  is  $1,00  in  advance,  or  ?1,50  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Truly,  we  are 
startled  at  our  temerity  in  doing  alone  what  others  accomplish  by  association. 
We  trust  the  journal  will  be  liberally  supported. 


The  Secretary  of  the  State  Medical  Society  requests  us  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing circular,  which  explains  itself.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  procnre  copies 
of  the  Transactions  will  see  that  they  have  but  a  few  days  left  in  wluchthey 
can  obtain  them  at  the  lowest  price.  They  should  immediately  address  Dr. 
E.  K.  Webster,  Boscawen. 

Philadelphia,  June  24, 1852. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association" 
at  its  Session  of  1852,  will,  it  is  estimated,  make  a  volume  of  nearly  one  thon- 
sand  pages.  •  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  size,  the  Committee  of  Publi- 
cation have  not,  however,  considered  it  expedient  to  charge  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  the  several  bodies  represented  therein,  a  greater  price 
for  the  forthcoming  volume  than  was  paid  by  them  for  either  of  the  four  al- 
ready published.  They  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  furnish  to  the  members» 
and  the  institutions  represented,  one  copy  for  three  dollars,  and  two  copies 
for  five  dollars ;  provided  the  said  amounts  are  remitted  previously  to  the 
first  day  of  September  next  ensuing ;  after  which  period  the  price  of  the 
volume  will  be  raised  to  five  dollars. 

The  Committee  of  Publication  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
an  early  answer  to  this  circular ;  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  are 
insufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  the  volume  of  Transactions, 
and  until  an  additional  sum  of  eleven  hundred  dollars  is  received,  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  warranted  in  putting  it  to  press. 

Bespectfiilly  yours, 

D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  Treasurer. 
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